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Of  late  years  t,he  subject  of  Plant  Physiology  has  been  discussed  in 
a  succession  of  admirable  treatises.  In  addition  to  Pfcffer*s  Handbook, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  modtrn  Plant  Physiologj',  there  are  the  briefer 
expositions  of  the  subject  in  the  textbooks  of  General  Botany,  such  as 
those  of  Noll  and  Wiesner,  but  a  textbook  of  Plant  Ph>'siology  of 
moderate  size  has  been  for  long  a  desideratum.  The  object  of  the  present 
volume  is  to  introduce  the  subject  to  those  who  are  already  familiar  with 
the  ftmdaracntals  of  natural  science,  and  inasmuch  as  it  takes  the  form 
of  lectures  which  I  liave  been  in  tiie  habit  of  giving  in  this  University  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  is  the  direct  outcome  of  them,  I  have  styled  the 
book  Lectures  on  Plant  Physiology. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  such  a  textbook,  apart  from  the  mere 
mode  of  presentation,  must  he  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  its 
subject-matter,  and  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  works  of  others  \viU 
be  able  to  see  at  once  wherein  the  present  treatise  differs  from  them.  It 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  refer  here  to  the  general  line  of  argument  of  the 
book,  since  that  may  be  readily  grasped  from  a  study  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents. Still  less  need  I  attempt  to  justify  it,  for  if  it  does  not  speak  for 
itself,  it  wm  not  help  matters  to  gu  into  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
principles  of  arrangement  and  selection  in  a  preface.  I  may,  therefore, 
confine  myself  to  saying  a  few  words  on  the  treatment  of  the  Uteralure  and 
on  the  illustrations. 

A  bibhography  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  each  lecture.  This  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  works  of  fundamental  importance  on  the  subject  more 
immediately  concerned,  references  to  numerous  special  papers  recognized 
as  the  authoritative  statements  for  individual  obscr\'ations  or  views. 
That  the  selection  of  the  literature  must  be  arbitrary  goes  without  saying  ; 
fw  it  would  be  possible  in  the  long  run  to  cite  one  or  more  authorities  for 
almost  every  word  I  have  written.  The  place  which  Pfefier's  Handbook 
has  taken  in  modem  botanical  literature  has  rendered  it  necessary  to 
quote  from  it  on  almost  every  page  ;  rather  than  pursue  this  course,  the 
present  general  reference  must  suffice ;  where,  however,  it  has  been  specially 
referred  to,  the  citation  is  made  in  the  abbreviated  form,  '  Pfeffcr, 
Phys.'  (Pfeffer,  W.  Pflanzcnphysiologic,  ein  Handbuch  der  Lchre  vora 
Stoffwechsel  und  Kraftwechsel  in  der  Pflanze.  Bd.  I,  2.  Aufl.,  Leipzig, 
1897;  Bd.  II,  1.  Halfte,  2.  Aufl.,  Leipzig,  1901 ;  Bd.  II,  i.  Aufl.,  Leipzig, 
l88i.)  Other  works  are  indicated  in  the  text,  as  a  rule,  by  the  author's  name 
and  the  year  oi  publication  only.  The  dates  are  intended  to  serve  merely  as 
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reference  numbers  to  the  authorities  dted  at  the  end  of  the  lecture  deaUng 
with  the  subject,  and  must  not  be  taken  as  in  any  sense  indicating  the 
date  of  the  discovery  of  a  fact  or  of  the  establishment  of  a  theory.  I  have 
placed  the  more  recent  literature  prominently  in  the  for^ound,  simply 
because,  with  its  aid,  the  student  can  have  no  difficulty  in  tradng  the  older 
works  on  the  subject ;  I  do  not  desire,  by  this  method  of  citation,  to 
imply  that  modem  works  only  are  worthy  of  consideration.  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  enter  into  the  history  of  the  science,  save  only  in  a  few  places 
where  it  seemed  essential  to  the  elucidation  of  the  subject. 

Only  a  few  of  the  illustrations  are  origiuEil ;  the  great  majority  are 
reproductions  from  memoirs  or  textbooks,  and  for  their  execution  I  am 
greatly  indebted  to  Fraulein  A.  Wtnnecke.  A  nimiber  of  dich6s  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  works  of  Detmer,  Fischer,  Goebel,  Klebs,  Kiister, 
Strasburger,  and  Verwom,  as  well  as  from  the '  Bonn  Textbook '  (Lehrb.  d. 
Botanik.  Strasburger,  Noll,  Schenck,  u.  Schimper).  To  the  authors  of 
these  works  my  best  thanks  are  due  for  permission  to  use  these  illus- 
trations. 

LUDWIG  JOST. 


Strassburg,  i.  E.,  November,  1903. 


It  is  both  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to  express  to  my  friend,  Professor 
Harvey  Gibson,  oi  the  University  ol  Liverpool,  my  sincere  thanks  for 
having  made  my  Lectures  on  Plant  Physiology  more  readily  accessible 
to  English  readers  through  the  medium  of  the  present  translation. 

I  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  making  brief  alterations,  here  and 
there,  in  tlie  original  German  text,  with  the  view  of  correcting  errors  or  re- 
moving ambiguities.  In  order  to  bring  the  work  up  to  date,  and  to  indicate 
the  more  important  additions  to  the  science  that  have  been  made  since 
the  original  manuscript  was  completed  (spring  of  1903),  supplementary 
notes,  distinguished  by  bdng  enclosed  in  square  brackets,  have  been 
appended  to  or  introduced  into  each  lecture.  Obviously  it  is  not  possiUe 
to  do  more  tlian  offer  a  selection  of  the  extensive  current  Uterature  in  the 
present  translation  any  more  than  in  the  original  text.  Czapck's  Bio- 
chemie  (Jena,  1905,  vol.  ii)  is  a  work  of  special  importance  in  relation  to 
Part  I,  and  reference  must  be  constantly  made  to  it.  Similarly  with 
regard  to  Fart  II,  Pfeffer's  Plant  Physiology,  vol.  ii  (Leipzig,  1904), 
will  be  found  to  be  equally  invaluable  as  a  work  of  reference.  Since  the 
English  translation  of  that  treatise  has  been  already  published,  it  appeared 
to  me  uimccessary  to  introduce  special  references  to  it.  All  those  who 
desire  to  study  the  subject  of  plant  physiology  more  closely  are  strongly 
recommended  to  consult  that  work. 

LUDWIG  JOST. 


SnussBDRG,  1906. 


TRANSLATOR'S   PREFACE   TO   THE   ENGLISH 

EDITION 

I  HAVE  been  prompted  to  undertake  a  translation  of  Professor  Jost*s 
Vorlesungen  liber  Pflanzenphysiologie  by  the  desire  to  se«  made  available 
for  L^nglish -speaking  students  a  critical  modern  exposition  of  so  important 
and  progressive  a  subject,  moderate  in  size,  adequately  full  in  detail,  and 
written  in  a  lucid  and  interesting  manner  by  a  teacher  of  Dr.  Jost's  rank 
and  experience. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  '  edit '  Dr.  Jost's  pages  in  any  way,  feeling 
tliat  the  author  should  be  allowed  to  speak  for  himself  without  comments 
and  interpolations  on  the  part  of  his  translator.  Such  additions  to  and 
alterations  in  the  German  edition  as  have  been  made  are  from  Dr.  Jost's 
own  pen,  and  arc  indicated,  as  he  has  said,  by  enclosure  ^hithin  square 
brackets.  At  the  Author*s  request,  I  have  endeavoured  to  translate  the 
German  text  as  literally  as  was  possible  without,  I  hope,  unduly  offending 
against  the  rules  and  idioms  ol  the  English  language.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, of  course,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  absence  of  critical 
comment  does  not  signify  concurrence  with  every  view  put  forward  by 
the  Author,  or  complete  acquiescence  in  his  mode  of  treatment  of  every 
subject. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  ray  indebtedness  and  to  offer  my  grateful 
thanks  to  several  friends  who  have  aided  me  in  matters  of  interpretation 
or  expression,  but  more  especially  to  Frofessur  I.  Bayley  Balfour,  F.R.S., 
who  has  been  so  kind  as  to  look  through  the  proof-sheets,  and  to  furnish 
me  with  many  valuable  suggestions  and  criticisms.  I  am  also  indebted 
to  my  colleague.  Dr.  A.  W.  Titherley,  formucli  help  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  German  names  for  organic  and  inorganic  chemical  compounds. 

R.  J.  U.  G. 


LtVltPOOL,  1907. 
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LECTURE    I 


INTRODUCTION 

Problems  of  Plant  PhysioIoff\—Methcxls— Chemical  composition 
and  structure  of  the  plant. 

The  saying  of  the  Greek  philosopbef — rim  ^ — '  everything  is  in  «  stftte 

offiiix,'isin  the  highest  d^ree  applicable  to  the  bviog  oTiganism,  (or  contiDOOos 

duoges,  both  physical  and  chemical,  are  the  inseparable  cbaractetistics  o( 

liie,  QOt  ooly  in  the  organism  as  a  whole,  but  ia  the  individual  parts  of  which 

it  is  composed.     Among  these  changes  may  be  noted  first  those  occurring  in 

tfae  noa-li\'ing  IxkIv  ;  for  instance,  expansion  as  a  result  of  expo^re  to  increased 

temperature  is  not  limited  to  the  morganic  world,  and  the  tiviag  body  as  u-ell 

as  the  dead  may  be  temporarily  or  permanently  altered  in  form  by  mechanical 

means.    Pm'cly  physical  or  pordy  chemical  changes,  such  as  these;,  are  of 

but  little  interest  to  the  pb>-siologi5t.  while,  on  the  other  liand.  those  rhuges 

which  are  peculiar  to  the  ti\'ing  organism,  the  possc^on  of  whidi  difierentiates 

it  from  non-living  nature,  ana  which  it  no  longer  showv  when  life  has  passed 

away  from  it.  are  of  paramount  physiological  imptortance.    To  inquire  into 

tfae  nature  of  such  chai^ges  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  tncs  them  to  their  ultimate 

physical  and  chemical  causes  are  the  speoal  tasks  of  physiology.    The  ulti< 

mate  aim  of  the  science,  m  a  word,  is  not  merely  to  attempt  the  elucidation 

of  the  several  changes  indindually.  but  also  to  arrive  at  a  clear  com|>rehension 

of  their  relation  to  each  other  and,  if  it  be  possible,  to  solve  the  problem  of 

the  nature  of  life  itself.     Neither  in  its  geceml  nor  in  its  sjiecial  aspect  has 

this  goal  as  yet  been  reached.     Whether  it  ever  will  be  reached  is  a  question 

to  which  \"aried  and  equally  dogmatic  an.swers  have  been  given,  some  optimistic, 

»me  pessimistic,  yet  none  of  them  can  be  /^aid  to  be  founded  on  any  secure 

basis  of  evidence.    The  attraction  which  science  exerts  on  the  mind  of  man 

lies,  however,  not  so  much  in  the  rapid  attainment  of  the  goal  aimed  at  as 

in  tfae  actual  scientihc  inquiry  itself,  and  that  is  the  reaiion  why  those  who  cry 

'  igoorafaimus  '  have  not  long  ere  this  abandoned  saentific  research  altogether. 

On  inquiry  we  find  that  the  changes  which  are  chaiacteristic  of  the  living 

organisn)  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Much  the  most  easily  observed  are  the  changes  in  form  which  every 
organism  exhibits  during  its  life.  From  minute  and  for  the  most  part 
thnple  beginnings,  each  organism  f^dnally  increases  in  size  in  obedience  to 
Oertain  recognited  laws  ;  it  increases  in  complexity  also,  or,  in  other  words, 

^ '        !$  development,  finally  giving  rise  once  more  to  the  rudiments  of  a  new 
I,  which  in  its  turn  passes  through  a  similar  developmental  history. 
To' these  changes  we  shall  give  the  name  of  Metamorphosis. 

2.  Changes  of  position,  or  movement  of  the  entire  organism  or  of  ita 
parts,  are  not  readily  observable  in  all  forms.  We  shall  find,  however,  that 
all  organisms  do  exhibit  such  movements,  possible  only  in  consequence  of 
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tbe  expenditure  of  a  calculable  aaiount  of  mechanical  eaergy.  Moreover,  we 
shall  discDi-er  tliat  organisms  expend  energies  oUier  than  mechanical,  such 
for  exam}jle  as  heat,  light,  and  electricity.  The&e  energies  must  have  entered 
the  organism  m  some  form  or  another  and  must  have  undergone  transforma- 
tion within  it.  It  follows  that,  in  the  organisn),  we  meet  nitb  Transformation 
of  energy. 

3.  The  third  (i«ries  of  changes  are  those  which  are  so  (amiUar  in  tbe  animal 
world,  vij.  tbe  absorption  of  materials  from  the  external  world,  their  trans- 
formation within  the  organism  and  the  excretion  of  certain  of  these  transformed 
bodies,  that  m  to  say,  the  changes  summed  up  in  the  term  Metabolism.  In 
plants,  al'w,  a  similar  metabolism  is  observable,  although  special  expedients 
are  sometimes  requisite  to  demonstrate  its  occurrence. 

In  the  following  pages  we  have  to  treat  of  transformation  of  form,  of 
energ}',  and  of  tnalerials,  and  we  may  most  conveniently  commence  our  studies 
by  considering  the  last  of  these.  tran:^formation  of  materials  or  m^abotism. 
A  discussion  of  the  physiology  of  organisms  in  general  is  outside  our  present 
task ;  we  will  confine  our  attention  to  the  physiology  of  plants  only.  At  the 
same  time  it  mu.<it  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  distinctions  once  bcUcved  to 
exist  between  the  physiology  of  plants  and  the  physiology  of  animals  have 
become  more  and  more  obliterated,  and  that  it  has  already  become  passiMe  to 
elat>orate  a  general  physiology  ((Bern.^rd,  Lemons  sur  les  ph^nomenes  de  la  vie 
communirs  aux  anunaux  t;t  v6g6taux.    Paris,  1878-9]  Verworn,  1894). 

Before  we  enter  on  the  discussion  of  the  first  great  division  of  our  subject, 
a  few  words  on  the  methods  ol  plant  phj'siology  will  not  be  out  of  place.  These 
methods  arc  idenliral  with,  or  at  least  do  not  differ  in  any  essential  particular 
from,  those  of  physics  and  chemistry.  In  the  first  place,  observation,  and  that 
too  of  the  most  exact  character,  is  necessary  for  llie  projier  study  of  the  changes 
occurring  in  the  organism  ;  but  observation  alone  is  insufficient  for  the  accu- 
rate determination  of  the  causes  of  these  changes.  Plant  life,  as  we  shall 
discover,  is  maintained  only  in  tbe  presence  of  a  wliole  complex  of  conditions, 
and  it  is  only  rarely  possible  to  carry  out  a  physiological  ob5er\'ation  under 
conditions  of  such  a  nature  that  we  can  say  with  confidence  that  a  certain 
change  taki'-s  place  in  the  plant  when,  and  only  when,  accompanied  by  a  single 
change  in  tlie  environment  ;  then  only  can  it  be  said  tiiat  the  sjKCJal  alteration 
in  the  surroundings  is  the  cause  of  the  siiecial  phenomenon  in  the  plant.  We 
have  to  employ  the  utmost  care  in  contriving  that  only  one  of  the  many  factors 
which  affect  the  plant  is  altered.  Observ-ations  made  under  such  conditions 
are  termed  experitmnta.  Owing  to  th<^  nature  of  the  case,  physiological  experi- 
ments arc  generally  restricted  within  narrower  iimits  than  thase  of  physics  and 
chemistry.  A  purely  physical  experiment  in  plant  physiology  has  for  that 
very  reason  not  infrequently  led  to  most  serious  error,  as  an  example  will  show. 
If  a  physicist  were  to  fasten  a  wire  by  one  end  to  some  fixed  point  in  a  vertical 
position,  and  attach  a  metalhc  knob  to  ttie  other,  be  might  reasonably 
deduce  that  the  wire  bent  over  in  consequence  of  tlic  weight  of  the  knob,  and 
lus  deduction  would  be  confirmed  if.  on  removal  ol  the  knob,  the  wire  once 
more  became  straight.  A  smiilar  bending  is  seen  in  the  jieduncle  of  the  flower- 
bud  ol  the  I>oppy,  atid  wv  might  very  well  conclude  that  curvature  there 
also  was  due  to  gravity  acting  on  the  bud.  If  the  bud  be  cut  off.  as  in  the 
case  of  the  knob  in  the  physical  experiment  above  described,  the  peduncle, 
it  is  true,  becomes  straigot,  so  we  naturally  conclude  that  the  bud  actually 
pulls  the  passive  peduncle  downwards.  VVicHTiNG  (1882),  however,  has 
shown  thai  when  the  weight  of  the  bud  is  upheld  the  peduncle  bends  all  the 
suae,  and  that  this  curvature  is  maintained  even  when  the  pull  from  above 
more  than  comiwnsates  Uie  weight  of  tlw  bud.  A  coa'^ideration  of  these  facts 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion  tlial  the  weight  of  the  bud  has  nothing  to  do  with 
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the  bending  of  the  peduncle  and  that  if  we  remove  the  tnid  the  lesion  itself 
induces  the  straightening  of  tliv  pc^luncle.  This  experiment  also  teaches  us 
to  be  on  our  guard  against  introducing,  during  the  course  of  a  physiological 
experiment,  any  new  factor  likely  to  produce  special  reactions  on  its  own 

I    account. 
A  discussion  of  plant  metabohsm  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  plant,  and  to  this  subject  we  must  thf  leiort:  first  of  all  turn 
our  attention. 

Qualiiaiive  analysis  discKjecs  the  existence  in  the  plant  body  of  a  relatively 

H    sinal]  number  of  elements.     Ignoring  such  as  are  found  only  in  certain  plants. 

H    such  as  are  present  only  when  artificially  supplied,  such  as  occur  only  in 

■     minute  quantities,  and  which  arc  obviously  of  no  importance  to  the  plant,  there 

'     are  left  thirteen  elements  for  consideration,  viz.  hydrogen,  oxjfgen,  chlorine, 

sulphur,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  silicon,  carbon,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium, 

magnesium,  and  iron.    The  gain  in  scientific  insight  which  such  an  analysis 

afiords  us  is,  tiowever,  very  limited. 

»Nor  does  qttaniitaiive  analysis  give  us  a  much  deeper  insight  into  the 
subject,  although  the  foUov^■tng  table,  lx)rrowed  from  Ebekmayeu  (i88^  p-47), 
may  prove  useful  as  indicating  the  amount  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
lutTOgen,  and  mineral  matter  present  in  100  parts  of  plant  substance,  dried 
at  a  temperature  of  100°  C. : — 

^^^H  Wheal  craiiui   ...  46-1  5-8  43.4  3-3  3-4 

^^^^B  Oaa Jo-J  Ay  36-7  a-a  4^0 

^^^^H  Rye  stnw  ....  4^9  5.6  40-6  o-/  3-6 

^^^K  PaUtocs 44-0  s-8  ^4-7  1$  4-0 

^^^V  Pcu 46-s  6-9  40«  4-3  3-1 

^^^P  I^MCSofKed  R«cl  .  38-1  5.1  308  4-i  Ji-f 

H  On  the  other  hand,  information  as  to  the  chemical  compounds  occurring 

V  in  plants  is  of  much  greater  value.  The  number  of  these  is,  however,  so  enor- 
W  inous  tliat  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of 
them  ;  moreover,  invcstigatioas  as  to  their  nature  are  as  yet  far  from  being 
complete.  We  know,  for  tixamplc,  of  the  existence  of  one  or  more  comjwunds 
in  certain  species  only,  while  there  are  many  wliich  appear  to  be  characteristic 
of  genera  or  famihes.  The  majority  of  these  sut)stances  are  by-products  of 
metabolism  and  have  on  that  account  scarcely  received  from  physiologists  the 
attention  they  deserve.  Putting  on  one  side  the  inorganic  compounds  for  the 
roost  part  absorbed  from  the  environment,  and  also  the  organic  substances  above 
mentioned  which  are  of  limited  distribution,  wc  have  left  for  consideration  alann 
□umber  of  organic  compound's  common  to  all  plants.  These  are  compounos 
of  carbon  with  one  or  more  of  the  elements,  hydrogt^ii,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur, 
and  phosphoruii.  It  will  be  convenient  at  this  point  to  present  a  brief  sum* 
mary  of  tlie  more  important  of  these  bodies,  clashiiying  them  rather  according 
to  their  jjhysiological  value  than  their  chemical  constitution.  It  is  impossible 
at  the  present  stage  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  their  chemical  characters* 
although  later  on  it  may  be  necessary  in  special  cases  to  give  some  details  oa 
these  points.  For  all  general  questions  or  chemical  oonsritution  and  pecu* 
liarities  wc  must  refer  to  the  standard  text-books  on  Chemistry  and  on  Physio- 
kigical  Chemistry,  such  as  those  of  Ebesmaver  (1882),  H.ammebsten  (1899), 
and  FuRTJi  (1903).  [Special  reference  must  also  be  made  to  the  recently 
pabhsbed  treatise  by  Czapek  (Biochemic  der  Pflanwn,  Jena,  1905.  2  vols.). 
It  deals  in  a  remarkably  thorough  manner  with  all  the  more  important  chemical 
problems  in  Plant  Physiology  and  constitutes  a  handbook  quite  indispensable 
to  the  student  of  Biolog>'.j 
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We  may  distinguish  : — 

I.  Organic  acids.  Many  of  the$«  by  their  very  names  show  that  they  were 
primarily  discovered  in  plants,  e.g.  oxalic,  malic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acids. 
although  they  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  species  whence  they  derive 
their  names.  The  lower  members  of  the  fatty  acid  series  are  also  very  frequently 
met  with  in  plants,  e.g.  formic,  acetic,  propionic,  and  butyric  acids. 

3.  The  glycerides  of  the  higher  fatty  acids  are  known  as  Tats,  especially 
the  glycerides  of  palmitic,  stt-aiir,  and  oleic  add.s.  Suberin  also  is  a  glycerine 
compound  of  a  fatty  acid  (suberic  acid)  and  may  lor  that  reason  be  included  here. 
Again  the  various  vegetable  waxes  belong  to  the  same  category,  for  most  of  them 
are  true  fats  or  glycerine  esters,  some,  however,  are  esters  of  univalent  alcohols 
with  fatty  acids.  Finally  we  may  add  lecithin  and  ehoUsUrin,  which  have  many 
characters  in  common  with  fats,  but  which  have  a  more  complex  composition. 

3.  Among  the  carbohydrates  we  may  note  first  of  all  the  mono%accharidei^ 
which  contain  six  carbon  atoms  (hexoses),  such  as  glucose  (dextrose),  mannose, 
^lactose,  and  levulosc,  or  only  five  (pentoses),  such  as  xylose  and  arabinose. 
The  disaccharides  have  a  larger  molecular  composition,  and  these  Iwdies,  by 
takirg  up  water,  hydrolyse  easily  into  two  hexose  molecules  ;  e.g.  cane-sugar 
decomposes  into  dextrose  and  levulose,  milk-sugar  into  dextrose  and  galactase, 
maltose  into  two  molecules  nf  dextrose.  The  largest  molecule  occuis  in  the 
polysaccharides  (starch,  wltulose,  &c.),  which  can  bi*  decompased  into  several 
hexose  and  even  pentose  molecule-s. 

4.  Amido-compounds,  i.e.  amido-acids  and  add  amides.  The  amido'ocids 
are  derived  from  fatty  acids  by  the  substitution  of  NH,  for  H ;  e.  g.  aspartic 
acid  =  amido-succinic  add  ;  teudn  =  amido-caproic  add ;  alanin  =  amido* 
propionic  add,  occurring  especially  in  conjunction  with  phenol  to  form  tyrosin. 
The  acid-amides  ^mib  bysubstitutionof  NH,  forOH  inc^rboxyl ;  eg.  asparagin 
=«  amido-succinic-add -amide  ;  glutamin  =  glutaminic-acid-amide. 

5.  Etherial  oils  are  familiarly  recognised  as  the  oily,  volatile  sulwtances 
which  are  the  source  of  many  vegetable  perfumes.  From  the  chemical  point 
of  view  we  may  distinguish  (a)  the  Icrfiins,  simple  hydrocarbons,  e.g.  of  oil  of 
turpentine  and  the  oils  which  occur  m  the  Myrtaceae  and  Umbcllifcrae ;  to 
which  group  belong  also  caoutchouc  and  its  relative  guttapercha,  the  latter 
differing  from  the  former,  however,  in  having  oxygen  in  its  composition  ; 
(b)  oxygen-containing  bodies,  such  as  camphor  and  many  of  the  oils  of  the 
Labiatae  ;  (<;)  etherial  oils  coniaining  sulphur,  such  as  those  of  certain  spedes 
of  Allium  and  of  the  Crud ferae. 

6.  The  resins  are  related  to  the  etherial  oils,  in  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  not  infrequently  dissolved  ;  these  bodies  are  chemically  difhcult  to 
determine  (Tschirch,  1900). 

7.  The  alkaloids  arc  nitrogenous  plant  bases,  familiar  to  us  owing  to  the 
fact  that  to  them  may  Iw  attrilnited  the  jwisonous  properties  possessed  by  very 
many  |)lants.     Tlieir  physiological  significance  is  as  yet  but  little  known. 

8.  The  glocosides  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  ease  with  which  they 
can  be  decomposed  into  hexoses  and  vanous  aromatic  substances.  Thus  the 
nitrogenous  substance  amygdalin,  found  in  bitter  almonds,  decomposes  into 
glucoSi-,  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  non-nitrogenous  salicin 
gives  saligenin  and  glucose.  Many  tannmg  materials  also  are  related  to  the 
glucosides  and  yield  by  decomposition,  in  addition  to  gallic  acid,  a  sugar  or  the 
'  aromatic  sugar'  phlorogludn.  These  substances  concern  us,  as  physiologists, 
but  slightly. 

9.  The  pigments  in  the  plant  are  both  chemically  and  physiologically 
extremely  varied.  We  need  only  note  here  chioropkyll  an  the  most  important 
of  them. 

10.  The  protelds  are  at  once  the  most  important  and  also  the  most  complex 


coDstitiients  of  the  plant ;  they  consist  oE  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
sulphur,  and  possibly  ako  pbosphoras. 

Only  a  few  examples  of  quantitative  analyses  of  entire  plants  or  of  their 
larger  parts  are  available.  Such  analjscs  have  been  made  mainly  in  connexioa 
w;tb  nutritive  media,  and  are  not  of  special  interest  at  tbe  moment,  since 
they  take  into  account  substances  belonging  to  too  few  groups.  Still  we  may 
qnote  tn  this  relation  a  short  table  illustrating  such  an  analysis  taken  from 
KOnig  (1882). 

Pierc«augr  conpadiioa  of  Imk  materiiL 
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'  This  eatimatc  ia  laken  fron  Wic&mkr,  Robatofli;  de*  PfUiueBrcichei,  and  cd. 

A  few  remarks  may  not  be  out  of  ^ace  with  regard  lo  the  details  of  this 
table  {comp.  Konig,  1897).  In  the  nrsl  column  the  proportion  of  water 
present  is  indicated,  from  which  it  will  be  apparent  that  every  part  of  the 
plant  contains  water,  and  that  even  in  air-dried  seeds  it  amounts  to  from 
12  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  original  weight,  while  plants  in  the  Uving 
condition  contain  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  water,  and  asually.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  considerably  in  excess  of  that  amount.  Thv  maximum  percentage  of 
water,  viz.  98  [>er  cent.,  occurs,  as  might  be  expected,  in  aquatic  plants  (Algae). 
Similarly,  the  last  column  teaches  us  tliat  from  no  plant  are  mineral  matters 
entirely  wanting.  Neither  of  these  columns,  so  far  as  anal>-si3  is  concerned, 
presents  any  difficulty,  and  both  are  of  great  physiological  value.  The  case 
is  quite  otherwise  with  columns  II,  III.  IV.  and  v.  In  order  to  arrive  at  an 
estimate  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  plant,  the  nitrogen  itself  was 
determined,  and  the  number  so  obtained  was  multiphed  by  6-^5,  because  it 
was  assumed  iu  the  first  place  that  nitrogen  occurred  only  in  protcid,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  that  proteid  contained  lO  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  {N.B.  6*25  x  lO  = 
100  per  cent.).  Neither  assumption,  however,  proves  to  be  correct.  Proteid 
contains  from  15  per  cent,  to  18-5  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and,  further,  nitrogen 
occurs  in  amides  and  in  other  bodies  a.s  wdl,  probably  in  relatively  large  quan- 
tity. The  information  given  in  column  1 1,  therefore,  is  of  limited  x-aluc. 
CcJumn  III  shows  how  much  material  is  soluble  in  ether,  all  of  which,  however, 
b  not  fat ;  it  includes  as  well  such  bodies  as  wax,  lecithin,  cholesteiin,  hydro- 
firboos,  and  chlorophyll.  Column  IV  contains  what  is  left  over  after  sub* 
Ificting  tlie  sum  of  the  contents  of  the  other  columns  from  100.  In  it  are 
included  by  no  means  only  carbohydrates,  but  ei'erything  soluble  in  dilute 
solutions  of  sulphuric  acid  and  caustic  potash  (1-25  per  cent,  solution).  The 
nfastanoes  which  resist  such  reagents  are  found  in  column  V. 

Quantitative  anal^'sis  of  a  plant,  tbuugh  far  more  detailed  and  accurate 
Ikui  those  given  above,  cannot  give  us  any  satisfactory  insight  into  its 
diemical  mechanism  ;  for  it  must  be  obvious  that  materials  which,  in  the 
pnoess  of  analysis,  become  united  in  the  distilhng  apparatus,  occur  in  the 
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liNing  plant  localized  in  definite  places,  and  cannot,  under  such  drcumstances, 
react  Jn  any  way  on  each  other.  A  glance  through  a  microscope  shows  us 
how  extraordinarily  complicated  in  structure  a  plant  really  is.  Every  single 
organ  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  innumerable  units  which  we  term  celts,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  entire  body  of  a  microscopic  alga  may  consist  of  but 
one  cell,  similar  to  some  one  of  those  which  occur  in  a  higher  plant.  If  we 
collect  a  number  of  tliesc  unicellular  Algae  and  submit  them,  in  mass,  to  chemical 
analysis,  wc  shall  obtain  results  in  m>  rusiwct  dini;iing  fiom  those  whicli  we 
meet  with  in  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  most  highly  differentiated  jtartsof  plants 
of  much  higher  grade.  It  is  manifestly  of  the  highest  imj>ortance  that  we 
should  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  constituent  parts  ot  a  cell  as  revealed 
by  the  micjroscope,  and  ascertain,  if  pa«ible,  how  the  different  sabstances 
which  we  have  classified  above  arc  distributed  in  the  cell.  For  this  purpose  we 
must  employ  not  only  the  ordinary  methods  of  chemical  analysis,  but  also  the 
so>called  '  microchemical  reactions  *,  on  whose  further 
development  tlie  extension  of  our  knowledge  in  this 
direction  so  largely  depends.  Even  now,  however,  it  is 
possible  to  determine  in  situ  under  the  microscope 
a  considerable  number  of  chemical  compounds.  To 
enumerate  all  the  microchemical  reagents  and  their 
reactions  would  occupy  far  too  much  space  ;  we  must, 
therefore,  content  ourselves  with  a  resume  of  the  most 
important  results  arrived  at ;  in  doing  so,  how^•vcr,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  avoid  trenching  on  certain  ques- 
tions which  are  morphological  rather  than  chemical. 
^  We  may  select  as  a  subject  for  study  a  cell  of  the 
freshwater  alga,  Drapamaldia  glomeraia,  illustrated  at 
Fig.  I.  This  cell  is  cylindrical  in  form,  and  in  it  may 
be  distinguished  three  primary  constituents  :  (i)  the 
ceil-wall  (m),  which  forms  a  hollow  cyhnder  enclosing 
cell  contents;  (2)asoft.  viscid  substance,  the  protoplasm 
ipt),  covering  and  closely  applied  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  cell-wall,  and  forming,  likfit,  a  closed  sac;  {3)  the 
ceU-sap  (the  vacuole,  v),  occupjing  the  remainder  of  the 
space.  Although  no  further  structural  differentiations 
are  obvious  in  the  cell-wall  or  cell-sap,  these  are  by  no 
means  absent  from  the  protoplasm.  In  the  first  place, 
we  notice  an  annular  green  band  with  ragged  edges, 
the  chloropiast  [ch),  a  spherical  body  known  as  the 
nuckus  {«),  and  finally  the  cytoplasm,  i.  e.  the  remainder 
of  the  protoplasm,  a  colourless,  translucent  mass,  whose  exact  nature  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  determine,  and  in  which  the  chloropiast  and  the  nucleus 
lie  imbedded. 

Structures  of  similar  or  nearly  similar  character  are  met  with  in  the  majority 
of  vegetable  cells,  the  difference  lying  for  the  most  part  in  the  form  of  the 
chloropiast.  It  is  only  rarely  that  that  body  has  the  characters  seen  in  DrO' 
Pamatdia,  it  is  generally  much  simpler  in  structure ;  each  cell  may  contain 
many  chloroplasts,  or  these  may  be  wanting  altogether.  The  parts  of  the  cell 
above  enumerated  are  of  very  different  value,  for  the  functions  fulfilled  by  the 
protoplasm  are  of  much  greater  moment  than  those  carried  out  by  the  cell-wall 
and  cell-sap,  the  latter  being  really  products  of  the  former.  Indeed,  cells 
are  not  unknown  which  consist  either  for  a  time  or  during  their  entire  life 
of  protoplasm  only.  Protoplasm  may  be  briefly  defined  as  the  living  substance 
of  the  plant  (and  of  the  animal  also),  for  it  is  only  in  such  parts  as  contain 
protoplasm  that  we  encounter  those  changes  which  we  recognise  as  characteristic 
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of  Ufe.  Obviously,  then,  a  knowledge  oi  the  chemical  nature  of  protoplasm 
will  be  of  primary  importance  to  us,  but  first  of  all.  we  may  take  note  of  some 
of  the  more  importani  points  in  tlie  chemistry  of  the  cell-wall  and  cell-sap. 

Tostart  with,  the  c^/Z-ipaW  is  obviously  not  a  chemical  entity,  for  in  addition 
to  the  carbohydrates,  of  which  it  is  in  the  main  compiKcd,  it  contains  mineral 
matters  and  water  as  well.  The  carbohydrates  which  enter  into  its  composition 
are  polysaccharides  belonging  to  the  cellulose  group.  It  is  rarely  the  case 
that  the  cell-wall  is  composed  of  a  single  chemical  compound ;  far  more  com- 
monly many  closely  related  bodies  enter  into  its  composition.  The  water, 
which  IS  always  present,  is  not,  however,  located  in  definite  spaces  in  the  wall, 
hut  occurs  as  *  water  of  imbibition '.  that  is  to  say.  in  a  state  of  minute  sub- 
division between  ot  within  the  ultimate  molecules  of  the  substance  of  the 
cell-wall  itself.  This  is  not  the  appropriate  place  to  enter  into  the  study  of 
the  subject  of  imbibition  as  a  whole  (Lecture  XXXll),  but  we  may  note  the 
following  points  of  interest.  In  the  first  place,  no  definite  and  stable  chemical 
union  exisLs  between  the  imbil>ed  water  and  the  substance  of  the  cell-wall, 
since  it  is  possible  to  squeeze  the  water  out,  at  least  in  part,  by  mere  mechanical 
pressure,  or  to  permit  it  to  evaporate  into  the  atmosphere.  What  is  still  retained 
m  the  wall  after  pressure  or  evaporation  may  be  driven  off  by  heat.  If  the 
desiccated  cell-wall  be  once  more  brought  into  contact  with  water,  it  absorbs 
it  again  with  considerable  force,  and  in  quantity  dependent  directly  on  tempera- 
ture. Simultaneously  with  the  absorption  of  Uie  water  the  volume  oi  tlic  wall 
is  increased,  and  an  important  physical  alteralion  takc-i  place  also  in  the  swollen 
mass.  Just  iia  a  piece  of  glue,  hard  and  brittle  as  it  is  in  the  dry  condition, 
becomes  soft  and  pliable  when  wet.  the  cell-wall  alters  in  character  when 
similarly  treated.  For  example,  a  fresh  stem  of  Cobaea  scandens.  (a  well-known 
climber)  can  be  twisted  round  one's  finger  like  a  piece  of  string,  but  if  dried 
it  becomes  as  brittle  as  ^lass.  The  alteration  effected  in  the  character  of  the 
cetl'WaU  by  the  imbibition  of  water  caanot  be  other  than  of  the  greatest 
significance  in  plant  economy. 

The  minrrat  maiUrs  occurring  in  the  wall  may  be  in  part  dissolved  in  the 
water  ot  imbibition,  but  most  of  them  are  distributed  in  the  solid  form  in 
a  minute  state  of  subdivision  among  the  particles  of  carbohydrate. 

The  ceil-sap  consists  for  the  most  part  of  water,  in  which  are  always 
dissolved  a  large  number  of  organic  and  inorganic  comimiimLs.  while  there 
are  also  present  in  addition  soUd  particles  in  suspension,  resulting  from  the 
precipitation  of  substances  normally  soluble  in  the  sap. 

Microscopic  investigation  of  the  proioilasm  reveals  the  presence  of  a  hyaline 
ground  substance,  in  which  are  imbcddea  the  special  organs  of  the  protoplasm 
already  referred  to  under  the  name;  of  chloroplast  and  nucleus,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  granules  and  vesicles  (microsomata),  some  ot  known,  some  of 
unknown  composition.  The  varied  streaming  movements  e-xliibited  by  this 
ground  substance,  or  hyaloplasm,  shows  that  it  contains  much  water  ;  indeed,  it 
is  easy  to  demonstrate  directly  its  presence  in  the  protoplasm.  We  may  further 
assume  that  the  relationship  of  tlie'water  and  the  protoplasm  is  simitar  in 
diaracter  to  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  water  and  the  cell-wall ;  in 
other  words,  the  protoplasm  may  be  regarded  as  a  swollen  iMidy.  So  far  then 
as  the  hyaloplasm  itself  is  concerned,  wc  may  consider  it,  when  saturated 
with  water,  as  a  complex  of  organic  nitrogen-  and  sulphur-containing  bodies, 
I  w  proteids,  and  looked  at  from  this  point  of  ww  it  has  often  been  the  custom 
'  to  r^ard  protoplasm  as  proteid  irt  solution.  Becau.se  the  cell-sap  may  also 
tontain  dissolv^  proteid.  and  because  this  proteid  when  removed  from  the 
pilot  no  longer  exhibits  that  vitahty  which  makes  protoplasm  so  interesting, 
a  distinction  was  made  between  dead  and  living  proteid,  and  the  name  proto- 
ftasm  wait  confined  to  the  latter.    The  chemical  investigation  of  as  pure 
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a  sample  of  protoplasm  as  could  be  obtained  (such  as  that  carried  out  by 
Reinke  and  Rooewald,  1881-3),  was  therefore  of  the  greatest  value.  These 
investigators  -sclcctwl  for  the  purpose  the  ptasmodium  of  one  of  the  Hyxomy- 
c«te8,  VIZ.  a  ma-ss  of  naked  protoplasm,  unenclosed  by  a  cell-wall.  Three  quarters 
of  this  Plasmodium  was  found  to  consist  of  water.  The  substance,  when  air- 
dried,  gave  on  analysis  about  5  per  cent,  of  water  and  28  per  cent,  of  calcium 
carbonate.  Since  neither  of  these  bodies  can  be  considered  as  the  specific 
meihum  of  vital  manifestations  we  may  neglect  (hem  altogether.  In  addition, 
the  air -dried  plasmodium  contained  a  large  number  of  chemical  compounds 
which  could  be  estimated  only  approximately,  and  which  did  not  lend  them- 
selves to  accurate  analytical  determination.  These  estimates  are  st 
in  the  following  tabic  (Keinke.  igoi.     232) : — 

1.  Proteids  containinK  pboiphonii  (ptutio  and  nucleio)  aboat  40«3 

9.  Proteids  not  coalaining  pboipbotiu   .         .         .         .       „  '5^^ 

3.  Amide  bodies „  i-s) 

4.  t*au „  \»o\ 

5.  Lecithin „  0-3/ 

6l  Cholrsl«nii „  *'°% 

7.  Carbofaydnto    .........  "^A 

9.  Resin ,  i-sX 

9.  SahftoroTfuiic  tnd  inorcanic  KJda  .        .        .        .      „  7«X 

to.   Undetermined  or  not  tpecificd  bodica         .         .         .       ,)         B-7% 

We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  series  of  metaboUfr^ 
processes  takes  place  in  the  plant,  consisting  in  the  absorption  of  materiab-' 
from  the  environment,  the  alteration  of  these  m  the  plant,  and  an  excretion  of 
certain  substances  which  have  become  of  no  further  use  ;  to  this  we  must 
now  add  a  further  statement,  viz.  that  these  metabolic  processes  are  primarily 
associated  with  the  protoplasm.  Chemical  analysis  of  the  protoplasm  of  the 
Myxumycetes  does  not  give  us  any  indication  which  of  the  compounds  t>o 
determined  form  part  of  the  special  hving  protoplasm  and  which  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  products  of  metabolism.  Reinke  expressly  states  that  the  f^as- 
modia  which  he  investigated  were  in  the  act  of  forming  fructifications,  and 
therefore  were  not  Ukely  to  contain  any  unaltered  nutritive  materials  ab- 
sorbed from  the  environment.  Since,  however,  the  protcid,  fat,  and  carbo- 
hydrate, known  to  occur  in  large  quantities  in  the  seeds  of  the  higher  plants, 
cannot  be  considered  as  genuine  protoplasm,  but  rather  as  dead  material 
deposited  in  these  situations  as  plasta  ior  the  construction  of  the  seedling, 
we  are  bound  to  regard  the  greater  part,  it  may  be,  of  the  materials  determined 
by  Reinke  as  belonging  to  the  category  of  so-called  reserve  materials.  Again, 
it  would  Ik  quite  an  arbitrary  proceeding  to  designate  any  of  the  substances 
mentioned  in  the  table  quoted  above  (such  as,  e.g.,  the  dominant  proteids  which 
contain  phosphorus)  as  the  essential,  still  less  as  the  only  constituents  of 
protoplasm  itself.  It  is  possible  that  protoplasm,  the  true  hving  substance, 
consists  essentially  of  a  mixture  of  many  materials ;  there  can,  however,  be 
only  one  substance  with  vital  characteristics,  and  there  is  cortsiderable 
evidence  forthcoming,  as  we  shall  discover  later  on,  tending  to  show  that  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  this  substance  exists  only  in  relatively  small  quantity. 

A  further  problem  now  confronts  us.  Is  life  bound  up  with  one  definite 
substAnce,  which  wc  may  term  '  the  life-bearer',  or  does  life  arise  from  some 
special  arrangement  of  lifeless  bodies  ?  It  has  often  been  the  habit  to  liken  tlte 
organism  to  a  machine,  and  analogies  between  them  are  not  wanting.  But 
the  work  of  a  machine  depends,  in  the  first  instance,  not  on  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  substance  of  wtiich  its  parts  are  composed,  but  on  their  mode  of  con- 
struction and  on  their  arrangement.    Whether  we  make  a  machine  of  brasSi 
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or  oi  ste«l  may  well  affect  the  durability  and  precision  ol  the  instrument,  but 
not  the  nature  of  its  action.  Similarly  one  cannot  help  assuming  that  the 
mode  of  arrangement  of  the  ultimate  parts  of  the  organism  is  of  greater  im- 
poctance  than  the  chemical  nature  of  these  parts. 

Eknst  BrC'CKE  (1861)  deserves  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  lay 
&tn£s  on  the  more  minute  structure  of  protojHasm  as  the  cause  of  its  vital 
inani testations.  He  wrote  m  i^i  (p.  386),  '  we  arc  well  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  the  siniclurc  of  the  molecules  of  the  o^anic  substances  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  wll  is  undmibtedly  of  a  very  complicated -nature. 
But  we  cannot  rest  content  with  simply  postulating  a  complicated  molecular 
Structure  for  the  cell,  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  a  living  vegetative  cell  as 
consisting  of  merely  a  homogeneous  nucleus . . .  and  a  proteid  solution,  for  wc 
Certainly  cannot  perceive  the  phenomena  which  wc  term  vital  in  the  proteid 
as  such.  On  ttie  contrary  we  are  forced  to  ascribe  to  the  living  cell  an  entirely 
distinct  complexity  of  structure,  quite  apart  from  the  molecular  structure 
of  tbe  oi^anic  compounds  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  to  this  complexity 
we  may  apply  tlic  term  ■  organizatioo '. 

This  organization  deniand-s  special  study,  and  for  its  investigation  the 
newest  and  strongest  objectives  must  be  employed.  As,  however,  A.  Fischer 
(1899)  has  shown,  investigations  of  this  kind  are  certainly  open  to  the  possi- 
bility of  seriott-s  error,  because  those  who  aim  at  conducting  research  on  proto- 
plasm arc  compelled,  frnm  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  operate  u]>on  dead  proto- 
plasm ;  since  although  great  care  be  taken  to  preser\'e  the  natural  structure  in 
Idllii^  and  fixing  the  material,  still  very  frequently  artificially  [iroduced  pre- 
cipitates have  been  mistaken  for  genuine  features  of  the  protoplasm. 

According  to  many  ob5er\'ers,  protoplasm  is  composed  of  minute  granules, 
according  to  others  it  is  made  up  of  threads  or  nctlike  aggregations  of  fibrillae, 
but  all  these  theories  of  the  structure  of  protoplasm  arc  subject  to  the  criticism 
that  they  are  based  on  an  exammation  of  dead  and  stained  protoplasm  and 
not  of  the  living  substance.  bt'Tsaiu's  ((8<>2)  alveolar  theory  of  the  structure 
of  protoplasm  is  free  from  thi.s  criticism,  for  undoubtedly  there  arc  many  cases 
where  a  structure  may  be  seen  in  living  protoplasm  suggestive  of  that  exhibited 
by  frothy  liquids.  [According  to  Fischer  (Roux's  Archiv  f.  Entwicklungs- 
niechanik.  Vol.  ij,  1902)  and  especially  A.  Degen  (Bot.  Ztg.  Vol.  63,  103, 
tg*>5)f  a  toam-like  structure  in  protoplasm  is  to  be  considered  as  a  pathological 
phenomenon.]  But  whether  only  the  waits  of  the  honc>'comb-hke  spaces,  l>ing 
as  they  do  at  th«-  limits  of  visibility,  or  their  contents  as  well  arc  to  be  con- 
sidered as  protoplasm  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is  equally  certain  that  in 
other  cases  no  such  alveolar  structm*  can  be  determined  in  living  protoplasm, 
and  thus  we  are  forced  to  accept  the  views  of  Berthold  (iS86)  and  Fischer 
(1699)  as  most  in  accordance  with  our  present  knowledge,  viz.  that  the  con- 
stitution of  protoplasm  is  neither  uniform  nor  constant.  Even  if  an  alveolar 
structure,  m  the  sense  understood  by  BOtschli.  could  be  demonstrated  as  of 
Rneral  occurrence  in  protoplasm,  we  should  not  gain  much  thereby,  for 
B&TSCHLi  (1898)  himscit  has  shown  that  an  alveolar  structure  may  also  be 
demonstrated  in  dead  bodies  and  so  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  definite  character- 
istic of  li%-ing  structure. 

Up  to  the  present,  then,  the  organization  of  protoplasm  has  not  been  un- 
raveDed,  although  the  investigations  which  have  been  carried  out  in  this  relation 
have  done  much  to  render  clearer  our  conception  of  what  protoplasm  really  is. 
No  one  nowadays  doubts  that  it  has  a  very  complex  structure,  and  we  know 
that  it  cannot  any  longer  be  considered  as  a  homogeneous  solution.  Further, 
no  one  expects  to  meet  with  the  same  or  even  an  analogous  structure  in  proto- 
Dlum  as  in  a  machine,  the  comparison  of  protoplasm  with  which  must  mani- 
KitJy  not    be  pressed  too  far.    Owing  to  the  manifold  nature  of  the  work 
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accomplished,  and  to  the  predominance  of  the  chemical  over  the  mechanical 
processes  taking  place  in  protoplasm,  it  is  jwrhaps  on  the  whole  more  appro- 
priate to  institute  a  comparison  between  protoplasm  and  a  chemical  laboratory 
or  manufactory.  In  such  a  manufactory  many  chemical  operations  arc  carried 
outf  possibly  in  the  same  room  ;  but  many  of  these  operations  must  be  kept 
entirely  apart  if  the  wishcd-for  result  is  to  be  attained.  So  also  within  a  single 
cell  both  oxidation  and  reduction,  anabolism  and  katabohsm  of  protoplasm 
may  take  place,  and  for  this  reason  alone  organization  in  the  protoplasmic 
body  is  essential,  since  conflicting  operations  must  be  kept  isolated,  r.  HoF- 
Mp.isTRR  (1901)  has  drawn  attention  to  the  (act  that,  looked  at  from  thLs  jmint 
of  \*iew,  an  alveolar  structure  in  the  protoplasm  may  have  a  deep  significance. 
Every  one  of  the  countless  cavities  might  be  considered  as  a  chamber  cut  ofl 
temporarily  or  permanently  from  the  exterior.  Within  the  space  of  a  cubic 
ft  the  most  heterogeneous  reactions  may  take  place.  The  aim  of  future 
research  must  be,  without  over  emphasizing  either  the  material  of  which  proto- 
plasm is  composed  or  its  organization,  to  take  both  of  these  phenomena  into 
consideration,  and  to  employ  them  as  bases  for  wider  research  in  this  most 
difficult  subject.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  expressly  noted  that  purely 
chemical  research  into  the  nature  of  protoplasm  is  by  no  means  valueless, 
and  that  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  that  chemical  {leailiaritics  play  no  part  in 
protoplasmic  phenomena.  It  is  obvious  that  we  have  not  as  yet  discovered 
any  living  chemical  compound  or  any  mixture  of  chemicaJ  compounds  which 
may  be  considered  as  vitally  active,  since  the  physiologies]  chemist  must  of 
necessity  kill  the  very  living  substance  he  desires  to  study  in  subjecting  it  to 
analysis.  Experiments  in  physiological  chemistry  have  shown  sufficiently  that 
in  proteids  we  are  dealing  with  substances  not  only  exceedingly  complex  but 
also  very  delicate  and  labile,  substances  which  may  become  continually  altered 
owing  to  apparently  quite  trifling  causes.  One  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the 
transformations  which  are  exhibited  by  protoplasm,  e.  g.  through  tlie  influence 
of  gentle  pressure,  and  which  result  in  local  or  general  death,  depend  not  merely 
on  changes  in  organization  hut  also  on  chemical  changes  which  are  irreparable. 
Thus  chemical  alterations  arc  set  up  if  water  enters  a  protoplasmic  particle 
prexiously  surrounded  by  salt  solution,  and  these  alterations  may  be  expected 
lo  be  even  more  pronounced  when  the  contents  of  two  alveoli  or  two  vacuoles, 
ori^nally  separate,  become  united.  Reinke  (igoi)  says  that  *  if  one  gently 
bruises  in  a  mortar  some  pure  protoplasmic  rudiments  of  fruits  of  Mycetozoa, 
the  substance  remains  unaJtered  quantitatively  and,  to  all  appearance,  also 
chemically,  but  its  organization  is  irretrievably  destroyed,  so  that  subsequent 
differentiation  of  fruits  is  completely  inhibited  ;  in  other  words,  the  protoplasm 
is  killed  by  the  pestle  without  chemical  action  of  any  sort".  This  view  we 
cannot  agree  with,  for  although  the  tubbing  in  the  mortar  may  not,  it  is  true, 
have  affected  the  substances  enumerated  in  the  analysis  given  above,  still  the 
albumins  and  phosphorus-containing  proteids  must  liave  been  greatly  modi&ed. 

The  data  we  have  obtained  as  to  the  chemical  composition  and  structure 
ol  protoplasm  are  applicable  not  only  to  protoplasm  as  a  whole,  but  individually 
also  to  cytoplasm,  nucleoplasm,  and  chloroplasts.  Since  the  nucleus  and  chroma- 
tophores  are  living  parts  of  the  plant  tlicy  may  be  considered  as  organs  ol  the 
protoplasm.  From  the  chemical  standpoint  there  arc  many  agreements  as  well 
as  many  differences  between  the  cytoplasm  and  the  nucleoplasm,  but  we  need 
not  follow  out  these  in  further  detail  at  this  stage,  since  they  have  not  as  yet 
been  shown  to  have  any  general  j^  hysiological  significance.  For  the  same 
reason  we  may  omit  here  any  reference  to  the  results  obtained  from  investi- 
gatit  ns  into  the  chemistry  of  the  proteids.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
these  results  may  soon  prove  to  be  of  greater  physiological  value  than  heretofore. 

To  stmimarize,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  our  first  attempt  to  obtain 
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an  insight  into  the  chemical  architecture  of  the  plant  has  broaght  us  face  to  face 
with  questions  of  the  most  difficult  character,  questions  which  wc  must  leave 
without  being  able  to  give  satisfactory  answers  to  thera.  At  the  same  time, 
chemical  investigation  of  a  selected  plant  teaches  us  much  that  is  of  importance. 
In  the  first  place,  we  find  the  plant  to  be  composed  of  elements  all  of  which  are 
found  in  its  surroundings,  Ihu  soil,  water,  and  air;  and,  in  the  second  place. 
we  see  that  these  elements  an;  grouped  in  the  plant  into  more  complex  com- 
pounds than  occur  in  the  inorganic  environment.  We  liavc  also  seen  that  the 
plant  takes  up  its  raw  materials  fiom  this  environment,  and  changes  them 
in  its  interior.  Wc  must  now  endeavour  to  make  ourselves  acquainted 
in  detail  with   the  absorption  of  tliese  raw  materials. 
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LECTURE    II 
THE  OSMOTIC  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  CELL 


H  The  mode  of  absorption  of  nutritive  materials  may  be  best  studied  by 

I        a  consideration  of  the  process  as  it  occurs  in  a  single  cell.     If  the  cell  be  naked, 

as  it  is.  for  example,  in  the  Myxomycetes,  the  protoplasm  can  flow  round  and 

absorb  solid  bodies  ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  existence  of  a  rigid 

cell-wall  renders  the  absorption  of  tiolids  impossible  and  comj^ls  the  plant  to 

be  dependent  on  fluid  nutriment,  and  absorption  of  water  and  of  substances 

dissolved  in  it  is  almost  the  only  method  available  in  nature  by  which  the 

plant  can  obtain  its  food  supply.    That  water  can  penetrate  both  cell-wall 

and  protoplasm  is  unquestionable,  since,  as  we  have  already  seen,  both  are 

capable  01  swelhng  in  water  ;    but  whether  the  substances  dissolved  in   the 

water  are  also  cajmble  o(  entering  is  quite  another  question,     As  a  matter  of 

fact,  wc  shall  find  ihat  by  no  means  all  substances  soluble  in  water  are  able 

to  enter  the  cell.     When  we  inquire  whether  this  selective  absorption  depends 

I        00  the  nature  of  the  cell-wall  or  of  the  protoplasm  wo  find  ourselves  compelled 

H  to  study  the  physical  laws  t»f  diffubion  and  osmosis,  for  it  is  in  this  category 

H  of  phenomena  that  we  must  include  the  processes  concerned  in  the  absorption 

o{  nutritive  matenal  by  the  cell. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  two  miscibic  liquids  or  solutions,  e.  g.  alcohol 
and  water,  or  water  and  an  aqueous  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  are  care- 


I 
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luUy  potmd  coiucctitively  into  a  glass  cyliader,  they  will  remain  at  first 
distinct  from  each  other.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  sh3q>  boandary  be- 
tnwen  Ibcm  vanishes,  as  the  copper  sulphate  molecules  begin  to  wander  in 
■ifl"*y*  the  water  molecules  ana  vice  versa.  This  phenomenon  is  known  as 
diffasion.  and  it  continues  until  the  intermixture  oi  the  two  fluids  is  complete, 
and  until  the  whole  becomes  uniform  in  character  and  in  concentration.  Sup- 
pose, hoWfViT.  that  the  two  fluids  have  no  free  surfaces  but  are  separated  by 
a  porous  wall,  then  the  phenomenon  takes  place  under  altered  conditions,  and 
is  Known  as  osmosis.  Let  us  assume  that  tlie  fluiU^  are  wMvi  and  an  aqueous 
solution  of  copper  sulphate,  and,  further,  that  these  fluid<>  are  placed  in  the 
le^s  of  a  U-tuoe,  separated  by  an  iotervenii^  wall  of  clay  (s.  Fig.  2).  animal 
liladdcr.  or  parchment ;  it  will  be  found  that  the  two  fluids  do  not  pass  through 
the  dividmg  wall  with  equal  rapidity  ;  the  water,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  passes 
far  mote  rapidly  into  the  co)i]X:r  sulphate  than  the  copper  .sulphate  solution 
into  the  iratcr.  The  result  is  obviously  an  increase  of  fluid  on  the  cojipcr 
sulphate  liidr,  the  level  of  the  fluid  on  that  side  rising  in  proportion  as  it  falls 
on  the  other.  Similar  results  are  obtained  when  copper  sulphate  is  replaced 
by  selected  salts  or  by  alcohol.  That  the  result  is  cs.vntially  dependent  on 
lb»  nature  of  the  separating  wall  is  $hown  by  the  fact  that  when  a  thin 
MAUtcbouc  membrane  is  introduced  between  alcohol  and  water,  more  alcohol 
Ptmt  through  the  membrane  mto  the  water  than  water  into  the  alcohol- 
in  rvrry  case,  however,  so  long  as  the  separating  membrane  is  permeable  to 
Iwith  butlies,  a  complete  intermixture  in  the  long  run  alwa>'»  takes  place, 
resulting  in  the  same  concentration  of  fluid  on  both  sides  of 
the  dividing  wall. 

The  cell-wall  comports  itself  precisely  like  the  parchment 
or  animal  bladder  in  this  cxiierimcnt,  presenting  less  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  water  than  of  salt  solutions.  In  course  of 
time  the  salts  also  mariage  to  pass  through,  and  it  is  only  to 
chemical  compounds  with  large  molecules,  tike  gum,  proteid, 
&c.,  that  the  wall  is  quite,  or  almo^^t  quite,  imjiermcaole. 

Protoplasm  in  its  osmotic  characters  differs  from  the 
ccU-wall  and  agree.s  with  the  so-called  semipermeable  mem- 
bianc  in  one  very  important  point,  viz.  that  it  is  quite 
imii0iitta:uhli*  to  certain  materials,  such  as  many  salts,  sugar.  &c.,  although 
II  I  ..  i.lily  ])enneab1c  to  water.  If  one  places  such  a  semipermeable 
tti  In  iho  {usition  of   the  dividing  wall  in  the  experiment  just  dc- 

t«i>i>«.t  (t  t|i.  J)  the  water  passes  into  the  copper  sulphate,  but  no  trace  of  the 
4Q)>uv|  iiul)i)iiitu  |iasHcs  into  the  water.  Under  these  conditions  a  uniform 
miVuiiv  I'l  ihr  two  fluids,  resulting  in  similar  concentration  on  either 
fti(k<  u)  i>u>  iiiriitbiAiM,  cannot  take  place  ;  one  substance  must  always  be  in 
-■!  the  dividing  wall.  As  an  example  of  a  semipermeable 
.      .  ,    ttike  tlic  so-called  'precipitation  membranes'  produced 

U,v  Uw  tvt\iai.i  i«i  iinuetiu.s  .solutions  of  ferrocyauide  of  i->otassium  and  copper 
kuhi^t.tl\  01  .>)  tftiiutii  anil  gelatine.  The  precipitation  membranes  thus  ub- 
lAitimte  or  copiwr-ferrocyaitide,  do  not  form  suitable  experi- 
i..uU,  iioi  can  ihry  be  introduced  conveniently  into  the  Utube 
t.  K\i>n  were  their  introduction  possible,  these  membranes 
-.L  .». ,.  .t  ,.  \v^,|i(i  \^  quite  unsuitable  for  the  purpose.  For  those 
III  hi.<i  fundamental  researches  on  this  subject,  prccipi* 
--(  KHviynniile  membrane  in  or  on  the  wall  of  a  porous  pot, 
I  w  M  i»iinirir»  clement.  The  precipitation  membrane  is  thus 
itw  »ip)MiMlus  lakes  the  form  rcpit^sentcd  at  Fig.  3.  If  the 
olM  vtilh  a  i«  per  cent,  solution  of  cane  sugar  to  which  the 
Im^^\«UuI»  MNttUmw  u  impermeable,  and  if  the  pot  be  then  placed 
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inwatrr,  the  latter  at  once  begins  to  enter  through  the  wall,  and  the  dilated 
sugar  solution  begins  to  rise  in  the  tube  (R].  If  the  U-tubc  be  now  filled  with 
mercury  {Qu)  it  will  be  found  that  the  water  enters  with  a  force  suf&dent  to 
raise  and  support  a  coltunn  of  mercury  of  considerable  height-  This  pressure  is 
usually  explained  by  postulating  an  attraction  between  the  molecules  ol  sugar 
in  the  porous  pot  and  the  molecules  of  water  outside.  The  attraction,  however, 
affects  the  water  only,  for  the  sugar  does  not  pasa  out  on  account  of  the  pre- 
apitation  membrane  being  itniMirincable  to  that  !>ui>$tajice.  The  amount  of  the 
attractive  force  may  t>e  estimated,  starting'  from  the  posilioD  of  rest,  by 
measnrtDg  the  height  of  (he  mercury  column  which  is  supported  by  the  inflow- 
ing water. 

Pfeffer's  osmotic  cell  may  be  legitimately  compared  with  a  vegetable 
cell,  especially  if  the  precipitation  membrane  be  laid  down  on  the  inside  of  the 
porous  pot,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  as  is  pos.'uble  for  many  experiments  without 
detriment  to  the  rigidity  of  the  membrane.  The  cell*sap  (which  itself 
may  contain  cane  sugar)  would  correspond  to  the  contents  of  the  pot,  the 
protoplasm  to  ttie  copper-ferrocyanide  membrane  and  the  cell-wall  to  the 
wall  of  the  pot.  if  the  cell  of  an  alga  (Fig.  i)  be  placed  in  water,  the  water 
streams  through  the  cell-wall  and  protoplasm  into  the  vacuole,  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  attach  a  graduated  manometer  to  this  cell,  the  pressore  exerted 
on  the  inside  of  the  cell-wail  might  be  estimated.  That  such  a  pnesure  actually 
exists  may  be  ea.sily  demonstrated  otherwise.  The  pressure  of  the  inflowing 
water  induces  tension  in  the  elastic  cell-wall,  and  if 
this  tension  be  relieved,  e.g.  by  piercing  the  wall,  a  dis- 
tinct contraction  of  the  cell  may,  in  many  cases,  be 
observed.  This  internal  presstu*e  is  termed  osmotic  or 
ttirgor  pressure,  and  by  it  the  protoplasm  is  pressed 
fumly  against  the  membrane ;  uithout  such  a  resis- 
tant layer  the  protoplasm  would  have  been  as  hftle 
able  to  resist  this  pressure  as  the  copper-ferrocyanide 
membrane  would  without  the  supporting  ctay  cell. 

Since  protoplasm,  however,  differs  widely  in  con- 
sistence from  a  precipitation  membrane  made  of 
gelatine-tannate  or  copper-ferrocyanide,  and  may  be 
ukened  rather  to  a  fluid  than  to  a  solid,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  genuine  fluids  also  show  the 
phenomenon  of  semipermc-ability.  Water,  for  example, 
is  permeable  to  ether,  but  not  to  benzol,  and  if  a 
TDtmbrane  be  saturated  with  water  and  abuts  on  one 
Mde  on  pure  ether,  and  on  the  other  on  benzol,  all  the 
conditions  are  fulhlled  tor  the  cstablistunent  of  an  excessive  osmotic  pressure 
on  the  beaxol  side  (Nernst,  i8(p). 

If  we  next  ask  ourselves  what  substances  the  protoplasm  is  permeable  to 
and  what  not,  two  methods  are  open  to  us.  either  to  determine  those  capable 
at  difhtsing  outwards  from  the  oelt-sap  to  the  exterior  (cxosmosis).  or  inwards 
from  the  environment  into  the  vacuole  (endosmosis).  Our  knowledge  of  the 
ctmtents  of  the  vacuole  is,  at  least  in  some  cases,  sufficiently  extensive  to 
enable  us  to  determine  that  in  the  long  run  cxotsmosis  wilt  take  place  from  it. 
We  know,  for  example,  that  the  cells  of  sugar-beet  are  unusually  rich  in  cane 

Sar,  a  substance  which  may,  by  chemical  methods,  be  detected  even  in 
rate  quantities.  When  thick  slices  of  sugar-beet,  thoroughly  washed  ta 
nmove  all  traces  of  free  sugar  released  from  the  cut  ceUs,  were  laid  in  water, 
Oe  Vries  (1^77)  found  that  even  after  fourteen  days  no  sugar  had  passed  from 
"  ceils  into  the  water.  Again,  if  this  experiment  be  repeated, 
in  place  of  white,  we  find  that  the  protoplasm  is  as  impenneable 
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to  the  colouring  matter  as  to  the  cane  su^r.  In  certain  cells,  however  (neC' 
taries,  Lectnrc  V  ;  roothairs.  Lecture  Vlfl  ;  endosperm  cells.  Lectures  XIII, 
XIV),  the  protoplasm  is  found  to  be  permeable  to  various  substances,  such  as 
sugar,  asparagin,  peptone  and  protcid.  In  other  cases  we  must  admit  the  fact 
of  exosmosis  without  being  able  to  say  definitely  what  the  substances  are  which 
undergo  exosmosis.  Take,  for  example,  Bacteria,  which  require  organic  com- 
pounds for  their  nourishment ;  if  these  organisms  are  able  to  thrive  at  the 
expense  of  green  Algae  it  is  manifest  that  cxosmosis  of  organic  materials  most 
taKe  place  from  the  cells  of  the  Algae.  Again,  the  seeds  of  Lathraea  and 
Orobanche  germinate  only  in  the  presence  of  a  host  plant,  and  this  fact  cannot 
be  explained  otherwise  than  by  assuming  that  an  exosmosis  of  organic  com- 
pounds takes  place  from  the  host.  But  in  general  it  may  be  said,  as  shown  by 
De  Vries  in  the  case  of  beet,  that  no  cxosmosis  of  the  contents  of  the  vacu^e 
takes  place.  ^ 

A  comprehensive  knowledge  o(  the  phenomena  connected  u'ith  the  per»^H 
mcability  of  protoplasm  cannot,  however,  be  obtained  by  a  study  of  exosmosis^^ 
only,  because  we  are  limited  to  the  accidental  occurrence  of  sulwtanccs  in  the 
vacuole,  our  acquaintance  with  which,  moreover,  i.s  only  rarely  exact.  In 
studying  endosmosis,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  unlimited  in  our  choice  of  the 
materials  which  we  may  present  to  the  cell ;  whether  wc  obtain  results  or  not 
will  depcndsolelyonour  ability  to  establish  a  definite  criterion  for  absorption  or 
Duu-absorption.    Such  a  criterion  of  protoplasmic  impermeability,  indeed  the 
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Rf.  4.  Vevngt  oelU  fron  the  C4rtic«L  ptrci>ch]-rTi*  of  Itir  pr<liiRclr  of  Ctfh^»rt»  teutsntia.  m.  nll-wtll ! 
M  tnwpttma;  v,  lacuole.  /.  in  «>i«t  i  //.  in  a  a%  »a\a\ion  m  Hiluaium  nittale ;  /!/,  in  A  6%  tolnlkin  of  the 
Mune;  /y.  In  a  ra^  abhitiott  of  the  tMOie.    (Aftri  Da  Vribs,  18;;.  j 

best  one  available,  is  plasmolysis,  a  phenomenon  first  enunciated  by  NACEu 
{1855K  and  afterwards  so  thoroughly  worked  out  by  De  Vries  (1877)  and 
Pfeffer  (1877).  tliat  at  the  present  day  it  is  perhaps  not  only  amongst  the  most 
fully  investigated  phenomena  in  plant  physiology,  but,  far  beyond  the  special 
branch  of  science  concerned,  has  become  a  subject  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
students  of  general  chemistry. 

Suppose  we  revert  to  our  alga  cell  and  assume  that  wc  know  the  actual 
contents  of  the  fluid  in  the  vacuole,  that  it  contains  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
cane  sugar ;  what  happens  when  this  cell  is  placed  in  pure  water  we  have 
already  seen,  but  what  will  happen  if  we  place  such  a  cell  in  a  solution  of  cane 
sugar  which  has,  let  us  say,  a  lower  concentration  than  that  preseoled  by  the 
cell-sap  ?  From  such  a  solution  the  vacuole  will  obviously  withdraw  less  fluid 
than  from  pure  water,  less  and  less  in  fact  as  the  fluid  without  becomes  more 
and  more  concentrated.  Wlien  the  concentration  of  the  fluid  outside  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  fluid  in  the  vacuole,  no  water  will  be  taken  up  at  ail  from  the 
surroundings;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fluid  outside  has  a  higher  concen- 
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(ration  than  the  contents  of  the  vacuole,  water  wiU  be  wUhdrattn  from  the  vacuole^ 
which  in  consequence  inil  become  stnalUr.  At  this  point  the  behaviour  of 
ihe  cell  membrane  differs  from  that  of  the  protoplasmic  lining,  for  the  pro- 
toplasm is  capable  of  contracting  proportionally  to  the  decrease  in  size  of  the 
vacuole,  while  the  rigid  cell-waU,  on  the  other  hand,  can  contract  only  to 
the  extent  of  regaining  the  size  it  possessed  before  being  elastically  extended 
by  the  osmotic  pressure.  When  the  tension  of  the  cell-wall  is  relaxed 
(Fig  4. 11)  no  further  decrease  in  size  is  possible,  and  a  state  of  plasmolyiis 
ensiles,  where  the  protoplasm  becomes  separated  from  the  cell-wall.  This 
separation  appears  first  at  the  angles  of  tfie  cell  (Fig.  4,  III)  and  proceeds 
continuously  therefrom,  until  the  whole  of  the  protoplasm  has  assumed  the 
form  of  an  elliptical  or  spherical  mass  lying  free  in  the  interior  of  the  cell 
(Fig.  4.  IV).  If  the  solution  employed  for  bringing  about  plasmolysis  be 
coloured  by  a  suitable  dye.  e.  g.  indigo-carmine  or  aniline-blue,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  coloured  fluid  penetrates  the  cell-wall  and  fills  the  space  between  the 
wall  and  protoplasm.  Further,  this  experiment  demonstrates  the  fact  that 
the  membrane  is  permeable  to  the  dye.  but  that  the  protoplasm  is  not.  If  we 
once  more  immerse  the  ptasmolysed  cell  in  water,  plasmolysis  disappears  and 
the  cell  regains  its  original  size  and  form,  without  apparently  having  suffered 
any  injury.  On  the  death  of  the  protoplasm,  e.  g.  as  a  result  of  a  sufficiently 
high  temperature,  its  diosmotic  characters  are  completely  altered  ;  dead  proto- 
plaan  presents  no  impediment  to  the  free  passage  of  colouring  matters, 
salts.  &c. 

By  employing  the  plasmolytic  method  of  investigation  we  are  able  readily 
to  determine  that  protoplasm  is  tmpermeabU  to  a  large  number  of  substances 
even  though  these  be  soluble  in  water.  If  only  the  proper  degree  of  concen- 
tration be  ascertained,  plasmolysis  can  be  affected  by  cane  sugar  as  well  as  by 
grape  su^ar,  by  common  salt  as  well  as  by  potassium  nitrate,  but  the  exact 
concentration  must  be  determined  by  exfwriment.  With  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  relative  plasmolytic  or  osmotic  activities  of  different  substances 
It  is  necessary  to  determine  the  precise  concentration  of  each  which  will  bring 
about  the  first  trace  of  plasmatic  retraction  (rom  the  wall  (Fig.  4.  ///.  lower 
part  of  the  cell).  The  degree  of  concentration  which  induces  this  change  may 
M  considered  as  having  a  slightly  higher  osmotic  value  than  that  of  the  cell 
contents,  while  a  concentration  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  cell  contents  will 
obviously  produce  no  reaction  at  all.  Thirty  years  ago,  by  the  plasmolytic 
method,  Df.  Vries  studied  empirically  the  degrees  of  concentration  of  a  variety 
ol  substances  which  were  capable  of  giving  equivalent  osmotic  effects  (briefly 
termed  isosmotic  concentraiums).  The  material  he  employed  was  red  beet, 
and  the  results  lie  obtained  were  as  follows : — 


1.  C«aesus&r        .  .  0^-08% 

J.  MA^ncsiutn  salpbalc  .  ab-aSX 

3.  Sodiam  salpTute  .  17-18% 

4.  Pataiium  nilnite  •  ^  iX 


y  Sodium  nitrate 
ti.  Poianitua  chloride 
?.  Sodium  chloride   . 


At  first  sight  these  numbers  ap]>ear  to  follow  no  law,  but  in  1884.  De  Vhies, 
after  the  examination  ol  a  very  large  number  of  variously  constituted  sub- 
stances, successfully  C-stablislitd  a  definiti-  relation  between  the  different  isos- 
motic solutions.  He  was  able  to  show,  as  inckt-d  was  only  to  be  ex|M«ied,  that 
the  osmotic  effect  depends  not  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  substance  but  on  the 
umber  0/  the  molecules  disserved.  Now  if  substances  be  dissolved  in  quantities 
propartiortal  to  (heir  molecular  weights,  similar  numbers  of  molecules  will  be 
ot^nedineach  solution.  When  as  many  grams  are  dissolved  in  a  litre  of  water 
as  is  indicated  by  the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance  we  speak  of  this  unit  as 
»  frttm-moUcuie  lo  Uie  iitre  (briefly  'G.M.').  Thus  to  obtain  a  O.M.  of  cane  sugar. 
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jb4dlK.  mwtbftund;  aG.)l.  of  KG  requires  74g.r  aG.M.of  NaCI  requires  s8g., 
pCJC  ntra  lA  Mffh  GBse.  De  Vrihs  also  discovered  that  a  G.M.  of  invert  sugar, 
cWK  su^U.  waHr  add,  tartaric  acid,  citric  acid,  &c.~-in  short,  a  G.M.  of  every 
iMH-aHrmllK'  ocgviic  sabstance  soluble  in  water  had  exactly  the  same  osmotic 
vihac.  wttrttce  we  may  deduce  the  taw  that  equimolectdar  solutions  are  at  tkt  utme 
timt  ts^timoHc.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  plasmolj'tic  method  may  abo  be 
Mwtowl  in  chemistry  lor  the  determination  of  molecular  weights,  as  De  Vries 
(iWBb)  bjL»  shown  in  the  case  of  raf!ino$e.  Various  formulae  have  b«cn  put 
lormnl  by  difierent  chemists  for  this  sugar,  each  giving  a  different  molecular 
wcMrt. — 

"'^~  I.    C,.H,  0,.+  3H,0  :  M.W,  -  396 

».     C,.H„  0«*   sH.tJ;  M  W.  .  5W 
3.    C^H.,  Oh  t  >oH,0 ;  M.W.  -  ij88. 

If  now  the  same  material  he  ireated  with  equivalent  plasmolytic  solutions 
of  raffinose  and  cane  sugar,  we  find  that  a  3-42  per  cent,  solution  ol  cane  sugar 
is  isosrootic  and  equimolecular  with  a  5-957  per  cent,  solution  of  rafBnose., 
But  a  3-42  per  cent,  solurion  of  cane  sugar  is  the  equivalent  of  o-oi  G.M.  t 
the  litre,  therefore  a  5-957  per  cent,  .solution  of  raffinose  must  have  a  stmila 
G.M.,  and  its  molecular  weight  mu.st  be  595*7,  a  number  which  strikingly 
resembles  the  second  of  the  formulae  quoted  aljove.  The  correctness  of  this 
conclusion  has  been  confirmed  lately  by  other  methods. 

What  is  true  of  organic  non-metallic  substances  is,  however,  far  from  being 
so  of  all  compounds.  We  might  expect  a  solution  of  loi  g.  of  potassium 
nitrate  in  1000 g.  oi  water  to  give  exactly  the  same  osmotic  eilect  as  342  g.  of 
cane  sugar;  in  fact,  it  has  almost  the  same  efiect  as  1-5  G.M.  of  cane  sugar;  in 
other  words,  one  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  one  wuuld  expect.  De  Vkies  ( 1884) 
has,  moreover,  shown  that  in  the  case  of  many  substances  one  may  obtain  one 
and  a  half,  two,  or  two  and  a  half  times  the  value  of  an  equimolecular  so^r 
solution.  He  assumed,  to  use  round  numbers,  the  value  of  a  known  sugar 
solution  to  be  2,  and  found  that  other  substances  gave,  more  or  less  exactly,  the 
numbers  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  These  numbers  may  be  termed,  following  Pfeffer's 
nomenclature,  hosmoUc  co-efficienls,  lor  tliey  indicate  how  much  greater  the 
osmotic  value  of  the  subftlancc  is  as  compared  with  sugar  =  2,  and  a  knowledge 
of  such  co-efficients  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  all  plasmolytic  research. 

If  we  further  bear  in  mind  that  these  isosmotic  co-effecients  apply  only  to 
jif7NJ«  solutions,  the  fact  that  a  solution  of,  c.  g..  potassmm  nitrate  has  a  value 
one  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  what  we  would  exjHMM  from  its  mokrular  weight 
becomes  at  once  clearly  explicable.  From  a  consideration  of  countless  instances, 
modern  cliemLstry  has  shown  Ihat  in  dilute  solutions  molecules  in  part  dis- 
sociate into  their  constituent  '  ions ',  each  free  ion  having  the  same  osmotic 
value  as  the  entire  molecule,  i.  e.  it  attracts  water  with  the  same  force  as  the 
molecule  does.  The  degree  of  dissociation  depends  on  the  one  hand  on  the 
degree  of  dilution  of  the  solution,  and  on  the  other  on  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
solved substance.  In  the  end  all  the  molecules  may  become  dissociated,  and 
these  isosmotic  co-cflicicnts  give,  not,  it  is  true,  an  exact,  but  still  an  ap- 
proximate, indication  of  the  amount  of  dissociation  which  has  taken  i^ace; 
their  significance  is  purely  practical  and  they  are  useful  on  the  whole  if  we 
desire  to  calculate  the  osmotic  value  of  a  definite  solution. 

We  have  spoken  above  of  a  force  with  which  the  dissolved  substance 
and  the  medium,  water,  attract  each  other.  This  conception  was  until  re- 
cently generally  accepted ;  but  nowadays,  owing  to  the  advance  in  general 
chemistry,  it  has  come  to  be  considered  an  old-fashioned.  Osmotic  pressures 
developed  in  cells  are  now  explained  by  reference  to  certain  characteristics 
exhibited  by  all  bodies  in  solution.  According  to  Van't  Hoff's  theory,  one 
must  ascribe  to  subotances  in  solution  the  same  characteristics  as  are  ascril 
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to  gftses,  ftiu)  sinc«  the  kinetic  theory  of  solutions  and  ol  osmotic  pressure  is 
based  expcrimentaJly  on  Pfeffer's  n-warchcs  in  vegetable  physiolt^y,  it  will 

I  be  appropriate  to  consider  this  theory  briefly  here. 
In  the  course  of  his  investigation*)  on  osmosis.  PFEFFER.  in  1877,  den»n- 
strated  that  the  high  osmotic  pressures  whose  existence  in  certain  vegetable 
cells  had  been  proved  by  him  a  short  time  previously,  were  due  to  the  presence 
of  crystailizable  bodies,  such  as  cane  sugar,  potassium  nitrate,  and  other  sub- 
1  stances  with  relatively  small  molecules,  although,  until  that  date,  physicists 
bad  held  liiat  high  osmotic  pnrssures  could  ixt  allaiiio<]  only  by  <:ulloi(Ls.  sucti 
•sptolrid-s,  gums,  &c..  with  /ofg^r  moletulc-s.  Previously  to  Pfeffer's  rxjicriinents 
only  such  matenals  as  parchment  and  animal  bladder  had  lieen  used  as  separa- 
ting membranes  in  the  osmometer,  and  with  colloids  these  gave  higher  osmotic 
pressures  than  cr>-slalloids,  the  reason  being  that  the  crystalloid  diffased  with 
gn«t  readiness.  Pfeffer  showed  that  by  using  semipermeable  precipitation 
membraj>es  instead  of  such  materials,  high  pre^isurcs  could  easily  tie  obtained 
with  the  aid  of  crystalloids.  The  artificial  eel  employed  by  Ppeffer  was 
a  porous  pot  in  the  wall  of  which  a  copper- ferrocyanide  membrane  had  been  laid 
down,  as  described  above,  and  using  sugar  solutions  of  different  concentrations  be 
obtained  the  loUowing  pressures  as  indicated  by  heights  in  centimetres  of 
Biercury  :— 

Sufir  ID  wcjfbl  %.  Height  in  cm.  due  to  prcaoure. 

a  10I-6 

4  aoS-a 

«  307-5 

»  53-5 

We  may  note,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  osmotic  activity  which  brings 
■bout  the  pressure  is  almost  exactly  proportional  to  the  degree  of  concentration. 
An  average  of  several  experiments  gives  us  50.5  cm.  of  mercury  for  a  1  per  cent, 
solution,  and  thus  a  34-2  per  cent,  solution  (  =  i  G-M.)  will  give  a  pressure  of 
I,727cra..  or  22.7  atmospheres.  This  number  forms  the  basis  on  which  Van't 
Hopy  founds  his  companson  of  osmotic  pressure  with  the  pressure  of  gases. 
BOYlf's  law,  governing  the  pressure  of  gases,  states  that  the  product  of  the 
volimie  and  of  the  pressure  of  a  gas  is  a  constant  quantity ;  it  the  volume  of 
the  gas  decnases.  then  the  pressure  must  increase  corrcsjX)nding]y.  Under 
ordjoary  atmospheric  ines-sure  i  G.M.  of  oxygen  (32  g-)  or  iG.M.  of  carbon- 
dioxide  (44g.)  occupies  22-4  litres.  To  compress  the  gas  until  the  G.M.  occupies 
only  one  hire  will  necessitate  a  pressure  of  22-4  atmospheres.  The  pressure 
of  I  GJd.  of  gas  in  the  litre  conesponds  exactly,  as  one  would  expect,  to  the 
pRBSore  of  1  G.M.  of  cane  sugar  in  Pfeffer's  osmotic  cell,  and  on  tliis  corre- 
spondence is  based  Van't  Hoff's  theory,  i.  e.  that  osmotic  pressure  arises  from 
the  impacts  at  the  same  time  of  the  molcculcj^  dis'^olvcd  in  water  and  of  the 
ions  on  the  wall  of  the  cell.  However,  botanical  in%-estigations  on  the  amount 
of  osmotic  pressure  are  entirely  independent  of  this  physical  theory. 

As  it  is  quite  immaterial  in  the  case  of  gase«  whether  the  separate  mole- 
coles  in  the  x'essel  are  all  of  one  kind,  or  are  chemically  different,  so  in  con- 
sidenng  the  amount  of  o.smotic  pressure  in  the  plant  cell  it  is  immaterial  whether 
the  ccll-iup  contains  only  cane  sugar,  as  we  have  hitherto  assumed,  or  whether 
it  contains  a  complex  mixture.  So  long  as  these  bodies  do  not  react  on  each 
other,  so  long  as  the  number  of  molecules  and  ions  remains  unaltered,  and  so 
long  as  the  protoplasm  remains  impermeable,  so  long  does  the  osmotic  pressure 
remain  unaltered,  and  we  can  always  estimate  its  amount  by  the  ptasmolytic 
method  whether  we  know  the  nature  of  the  materials  which  produce  it  or  not. 
U  we  find  that  a  35  per  cent,  solution  of  cane  su^ar  will  bring  about  the  first 
trace  of  pIasmol>'sis  in  certain  plant  cells,  while  a  3  per  cent,  solution 
prodooes  no  effect,  it  follows  that  the  cell-sap  is  approximately  isosmotic 
vtth  a  3-5  per  cent,  solution  of  cane  sugar,  and  tnat  the  cell  exercises  the  same 
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pressure  on  the  cell-wall  as  the  sugar  solution  would,  viz.  about  two  and  a 
atmospheres.  Wc  may,  however,  employ  other  suhstanccs  to  bring  abour 
plasmolysis,  for  so  long  as  we  know  the  molecular  weights  of  these  sulwtances 
and  their  isosmotic  co-efficients,  the  estimation  of  osmotic  pressure  by  the 
plasmolytic  method  presents  no  difficulty  Potassium  nitrate  has  often  been 
used  in  place  of  cane  sugar  because  it  has  been  found  that  protoplasm  is 
frequently  quite  impermeable  to  that  salt.  A  x  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
nitrate  is  equivalent  to  a  5-13  per  cent,  solution  of  cane  sugar. 

All  vegetable  cells  are  not  equally  suitable  for  plasmolytic  research.  Young 
growing  cells  have  their  membranes  stretched  owing  to  osmotic  pressure,  and 
such  cells  contract,  as  we  have  seen,  when  that  pressure  is  withdrawn.  This 
contraction  must  also  take  place  in  plasmolysis,  and  so  complications  in 
endeavouring  to  estimate  osmotic  pressun-  in  such  cells  arc  introduced,  which 
had  best  be  avoided.  But  neither  are  all  mature  cells  suitable  for  the  purpose; 
often  the  first  beginnings  of  plasmolysis  are  not  readily  observable,  ana  yet 
that  is  the  jxiint  of  importance.  For  plasmolytic  research  in  general,  rather 
than  the  determination  of  osmotic  pressure  in  specific  cells,  it  is  preferable 
to  employ  maiure  ceUs  containing  a  coloured  ceU^sap,  in  which  the  separation 
of  the  protoplasm  from  the  wall  may  be  especially  well  seen.  De  Vries. 
for  example,  recommends  the  epidermal  cells  from  the  underside  of  the  leaf 
of  Tradescantia  discolor,  and  this  material  is  frequently  used  for  this  purpose. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  quote  detailed  statistics  as  to  the  absolute  amount 
of  osmotic  pressure  (compare  Lecture  XXXIII) ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  note 
that  pressures  ol  live  to  ten  attnusphercs  are  by  no  means  infrequent  in  the 
plant.  Deviations  from  such  average  pressures  are  known  to  occur,  both 
almve  and  b.'low  the  mean.  CXsmotic  jiressure  does  not  appear,  however,  to 
sink  under  three  atmospherts  in  starved  cells — whilst  it  may  reach  Jifteen  to 
twenty  atmcspheres  in  such  plants  as  the  beetroot  and  onion. 

Young  cells  which  contain  no  vacuoles  aUo  exhibit  a  turgor  pressure. 
In  thiscase  the osmotically  active  substance  must  bedissolvedin  the  protoplasm; 
later  on,  it  preponderates  in  the  vacuole,  where  it  accumulates  proportior 
as  the  volume  of  the  %*acuoIe  increases  pari  passu  with  the  volume  of  the  cell : 
the  p  ocess  of  growth. 

In  the  cdls  of  the  beet  and  the  onion,  which  we  have  instanced  as  ex- 
amples of  plants  showing  especially  high  osmotic  pressures,  the  turgor  is  mani- 
festly due  to  the  useless  activity  oi  the  accummated  leserves.  ^Tien  these 
substances,  as  happens  frequently  in  other  regions  oi  storage,  are  condensed 
into  larger  molecules,  e.  g.  starch,  and  rendered  insoluble,  then  the  osmotic 
pressure  disappears.  In  many  other  cells  also  it  Ls  )x)sstble  tliat  the  accumu- 
lation of  reserves  may  bring  alxput  a  pressure  capable  of  ijroducJng  perliaps 
a  quite  undesirable  secondary  effect ;  but  that  is  not  of  general  occurrence. 
Osmotic  pressure  has  frequently  one  very  definite  function  to  fulhl.  By  its 
means,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  cell  membrane  is  kept  tense,  and  so  long 
as  the  tension  is  maintained  the  cdl  is  more  rigid  than  in  the  plasmolysed 
condition.  Just  as  inflation  of  a  caoutchouc  bladder  renders  it  rigid,  owing 
to  the  stretching  of  the  membrane,  so  osmotic  pressure  induces  a  corresponding 
rigidity  in  a  plant  cell.  In  thin-walled  growing  cells  this  rigidity  is  maintained 
entirely  by  osmotic  pressure,  and  a  small  loss  of  water  at  once  relaxes  the 
tension  of  the  cell-wall  and  annuls  the  rigidity  ol  the  cell.  The  condition  oi 
tension  is  teimed  turgt->cence  and  we  speak  of  it  as  caused  by  tuigor  pressure; 
turgor  pressure  is  identical  with  osmotic  pressure.  (As  to  the  part  played  by 
turgor  pressure  in  growth,  see  Lecture  XXI.) 

The  net  result  of  our  discussion,  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
absorption  of  ntUriiive  material,  is  that  we  have  found  piotoplasm  to  be  easily 
jieiiaeable  to  water,  but  quite  impermeable  to  many  of  the  substances  soluble 
in  it.    This  result  appears  all  the  more  surprising  when  we  investigate  how 
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the  materials  met  with  in  cells  enter  into  it.  From  the  fact  that  water  is  not 
the  only  body  found  in  the  cell  it  follows  of  necessity  that  all  materials  do 
not  behave  in  the  way  that  cane  sugar,  potassium  nitrate,  and  the  colouring 
matter  of  red  beet  do  ;  there  must  be  many  materials  which  are  capable  of 
passmg  through  the  protoplasm.  The  researches  of  later  years  have  proved 
to  us  the  existence  of  many  such  bodies,  whase  capacity  for  penetrating  the 
protoplasm  may  be  demonstrated  in  a  great  variety  of  wayH. 

The  plasxnolytk  method  is  equally  sitrviceable  mr  the  demonstration  both 
<A  penneability  and  of  impermeability.  Df.  Vrif,s  (1888  a>  has  shown  that 
dyctriru  produces  plasmolysis  at  first,  but  that  after  several  hours  this  plasmo- 
lyss  disappears,  the  reason  for  the  disappearance  being  that  glycerine  begins 
slowly  to  enter  into  the  interior  of  the  cell.  When  the  degree  of  concentration 
oi  the  i^ycerine  inside  and  outside  the  cell  is  the  same,  the  turgor  of  the  cell  is 
R*catauished,  and  the  existence  of  glycerine  on  both  sides  of  the  cell  has  as 
little  significance  in  relation  to  turgor  as  if  it  were  entirety  absent  The  osmotic 
pressure  has,  however,  increased,  and  if  the  cell  be  once  more  plasmolj-sed 
It  will  be  found  necessary  to  use  a  more  concentrated  solution  than  before. 

Similarly,  plasinolvbis  produced  by  urea,  crythrite,  glycol,  &c„  ceases  to 
make  itself  apparent,  sometimes  more  rapidly,  sometimes  more  slowly  (Overton, 
1895).  Only  a  few  minutes  are  necessary  for  the  cessation  of  plasmolysis  in 
Spirogyra  when  treated  with  glycol,  acetamide,  and  succinamide,  while  plasmo- 
lysis, produced  by  glycerine,  continues  for  a  couple  of  hours,  by  urea  five  hours, 
and  by  erythrite  twenty  hours.  Overton  has,  however,  discovered  that  certain 
substances,  e.  g.  alcohol,  pass  through  the  protoplasm  more  rapidly  than 
^ycol,  and  produce  practically  no  plasmolysis.  behaving  in  this  respect  like 
water.  Since  the  molecular  weight  of  alcohol  is  46,  a  i  iwr  cent,  solution  o! 
that  substance  has  the  same  osmotic  value  as  a  7-3  )>er  cent,  solution  of  cane 
sugar,  so  that,  if  an  8  per  cent,  solution  of  cane  sugar  produces  plasmolysis 
in  a  cell  of  Spirogyra,  the  same  effect  should  be  obtained  by  using  a  i-i  per  cent. 
solution  of  alcohol.  No  plasmolysis  is,  however,  observable  on  using  either  a  I  per 
cent..  2  per  cent.,  or  even  3  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  for  it  passes  too  rapidly  tlirough 
the  protoplasm  to  give  time  for  plasmolysis  to  take  place.  That  this  result 
IS  doe  realty  to  the  rapid  penetration  of  the  plasma,  and  not  at  all  to  injury 
iuduced  by  the  alcohol,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  if  the  3  per  cent,  solution 
of  alcohol  be  added  to  the  8  per  cent,  solution  of  sugar,  plasmolysis  takes  place 
St  once  just  as  when  the  sugar  ts  dissolved  in  pure  water.  In  a  similar  way 
OvEXTON  has  established  the  fact  that  protoplasm  is  easily  permeable  to  a  large 
number  of  organic  substances,  such  as  ether,  chloralhydrate,  sulphonal,  caflein, 
antipyrine,  &c. 

The  fact  that  many  substances  enter  into  the  cell  in  this  manner  is  indis- 
pDtAble,  but  their  entry  is  not  perfectly  self -apparent.  We  cannot  actually 
see  the  entrance  of  he  substance,  wc  can  only  conclude  that  it  enters.  At  least 
we  must  as-iumc  this  from  what  has  been  said,  although  it  does  not  quite  corre- 
spond with  the  facts.  Not  a  few  of  the  substances  referred  to  betray  their 
entrance  by  the  changes  which  are  set  up  by  them  in  the  cell,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  deposition  of  insoluble  bodies  in  the  cell-sap  after  the  entry  of  caffein. 
antipyritK.  acetamide,  ammonium  carbonate,  &c.  Generally  speaking,  we  are 
quile  iniorant  of  the  nature  of  these  precipitates,  save  that  in  certain  cases, 
e^.  canein  and  antipyrine,  it  is  known  that  they  are  associated  with  the  for- 
mabon  of  insoluble  tannin  compounds.  Tannin  itself  is  soluUe,  but,  since 
these  tamiin  compounds  are  insoluble,  the  tannin  is  itself  precipitated.  In  the 
aae  of  ammonium  carbonate,  probably  the  alteration  of  the  acid  reaction  of 
the  oeO-sap  only  plays  a  part.  TTiis  can  be  proved  with  greater  certainty  when 
the  ceD-sap  is  naturally  coloured  (e.g.  as  in  red  beet  and  in  red  and  blue  flowers), 
Che  colounng  matter  serving  as  an  mdication  of  the  presence  of  acids  or  bases, 
much  io  the  same  way  as  a  solution  of  litmus  would.    Thus  the  entry  of  very 
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,  ,  "e  ar.:]:Tie  dyos  are  poisor.o'is 

.  ..,:  .'^  >  :— ployed,  they  kill  the  proto- 

^     •     -:'.i::vfiy  non-poisonous  ar.:i:r.e 

.  ■:  :in  endure  a  ?olution  oi  i  :n 

..   -;:■     r.c  any  injur>'.    A  solution  o: 

:\r.]Mt>  a  beautiful  blue  colcur 

,  N.  ; .,:  :r.e  colour  is  scarcely  noticearie 

■  ■ :  ■-■-;  di?tin,trui>hed  at  all,  even  vr.ir. 

■.>.  .:  mm.  broad.     If  the  cell-sap  oi 

■•  .u^d  show  no  coloration,  ?o  that 

-   •-    ■-:;■  the  protoplasm  without  makine 

'•■7--:C  however,  found  that  the  rooihairs 

■  -■    -■  .'rv-.ous  blue  coloration  when  treated 

-.  t^v.ooo,  whilst  in  Spirogyra  blue 

•--.    ■■-  :he  cell-sap.     Diflasion  of  the  dye 

X-: --"!y  have  occurred,  but  a  subsequent 

.    •■,:-.;  also  have  taken  place.    This  accu- 

■..   ■,  ;■  .M  the  substance,  after  entry,  into  a 

■■.  -. .".  -liking  room  for  the  further  entry  of 

-    .    v  jLTeatest  significance  in  relation  to  the 

'v:  diffusion  may  result  in  the  accumu- 

--\;-tfSt.  until  the  degree  of  concentration 

.  ^  s  vv.  .:•.  most  cases,  the  solutions  available 

V    -,    v  \   dilute,  only  very  small  amounts  of 

■■  .^.      *v%,  N.it  if  these  substances  so  entering  can 

..  a'.',  events,  in  another  and  non-diffusible 

4  ...    :■.  ^luestion  is  possible. 

.  ■  .-^.jricteristics  which  are  of  fundamental 

, .  .  ^--  vlant ;  one  of  these  is  its  capacity  for 

,  ^  .t:c'.y  just  as  they  are  presented  to  it,  but 

V  .'.-.■.d  quantitative  [xiint  of  view.    Hence 

■..  -  V  may  be  altogether  wanting  in  the  cell, 

.    .  ^ ,    ■-  ,•.  '.ismosis.  whilst  a  comparatively  rare  sub- 

•  i-.v  >v:-.»Me  quantity.     It  is  only  in  a  few  cases 

.,v  *    "■  :N"  cause  of  the  storage,  e.g.  that  of  methy- 

>«  •>.     In  this  case  the  dye  is  united  with  tannin, 

."■■.»    vjiuble  of  [wnetrating  the  protoplasm  in 

.  ^    ^  X  '.N  jijce  of  this  body  occurs  if  the  cell  be  placed  in 

>  ■  -.iv  .■;  methylene  blue  itself,  nor  does  any  exos- 

,.        V  .v'.;  ivcur  if  the  cell  be  again  placed  in  water. 

,   .,, '.  V  Added  to  the  water,  after  a  short  time  the 

>  V    >.  -n-isniuch  as  a  process  the  converse  of  storage 

..  -s  ):'.x)r  citric  acid  enters  the  cell  and  unites  with 

..-vii'i  o:  this  union,  room  is  created  for  the  entry 

.»  ,-:  T.tc  ot  methylene  blue  is  capable  of  penetrating 

NJ,.i-  .'iiK'^wr  in  the  cell  in  the  long  run  undergoes 

;,..-l  ,-ompi>unds  does  not  always  take  place  in  such  a 

.|k:  dc«i."nbod ;  sometimes  the  changes  are  less,  some- 
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times  more  extensive.  As  an  example  of  an  elaborate  alteration  we  may  take 
the  formation  of  the  insoluble,  and  therefore  asmotically  inactive,  starch  from 
sogar  absorbed  by  the  cell,  while  the  precipitates  by  ammonium  carbonate 
already  alluded  to,  removable  by  mere  washing  in  water,  may  be  quoted  as  a 
simple  iUiistration  of  the  same  phenomenon.  In  most  cases  we  are  unacquainted 
with  the  mode  in  which  storage  in  the  cell-sap  is  effected.  For  instance,  when  a 
nitrate  or  other  inorganic  salt  accumulates  in  the  ceU-sap  and  reaclius  a  higher 
concentration  there  than  in  the  surrounding  Huid,  it  is  not  im|X)st«ible  that  a  loose 
union  occurs  between  that  body  and  some  other,  but  such  unions  are  not  very 
probable.  When  anUateral  accumulation  occurs  without  alteration  of  the  sub- 
stance;, purely  physical  diffusion  condilions,  which  we  have  hitherto  accepted 
as  essential,  cannot  be  operative,  or.  at  least,  not  entirely  so.  On  this  question 
wc  must  await  the  results  of  lurther  inquiry.  Nathansohn  (1902)  has  made 
an  attempt  in  this  direction,  but  hLs  results  cannot  be  said  to  be  above  criticism. 
He  experimented  with  Codxum  tomenlosum,  the  cell-sap  of  which  he  studied 
by  quantitative  chemical  methods,  but  he  overlooked  the  very  large  inter- 
celluJar  space  system  in  that  plant,  which,  in  addition,  communicates  freely 
with  the  exterior,  an  omission  which  vitiates  his  researches.  [Xathansohs 
has  recently  extended  his  osmotic  studies  (1904,  Jahrb.  i.  wiss.  Bot,  3g,  607 
and  40,  403).  He  finds  that  the  permeability  of  protoplasm  for  any  substance 
IS  not  constant  in  degree  but  varies  with  external  conditions.  Protof^m 
becomes,  for  example.  imp>ermeable  to  a  substance  if  it  be  present  in  the 
vacuole  in  an  amount  bearing  a  certain  quantitative  ratio  to  the  concentration 
c»{  the  same  substance  outside.  This  relation  between  the  internal  and  external 
concentration  may  be  again  restored  if  tlie  solution  outside  the  vacuole  be 
diluted,  when  a  diffusion  of  the  more  dilute  into  the  more  concentrated  solution 
takes  place.  In  opposition  to  H.  Fischer  {1W4,  Ber.  d.  bot.  Gtsell.  22,  485) 
who  explains  this  phenomenon  by  the  Law  of  Distribution,  NatbaNSOHN  (1904, 
B«".  d.  bot.  Gasell.  22,  556)  holds  that  it  is  due  to  variations  in  protof^mic 
permeability,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  a  purely  physical  manner.) 

As  a  result  of  ingenious  arguments,  into  which  we  cannot  enter  at 
present,  Pfeffeh  has  shown  that  the  permeability  of  protoplasm  docs  not 
depend  on  the  protoplasm  as  a  whole,  but  only  on  a  very  thin,  microscopically 
iadistinguishable  layer,  which  may  be  termed  the  plasmatic  membrane.  An 
otiter  plasmatic  membrane  determines  what  substances  shall  enter  the  proto- 
(dasin,  while  an  inner  plasmatic  membrane  determines  what  shall  enter  the 
vicoole.  These  two  membranes  would  appear  to  have  different  properties, 
since  substances  may  enter  the  protoplasm  m  considerable  quantities  and  yet 
brio^  about  plasmolysis,  owing  to  tbe  fact  that  they  are  unable  to  penetrate 
the  inner  plasmatic  membrane.  Sugar,  as  we  shall  see  later,  tichaves  in  this 
vty  in  many  cases. 

Further,  a  single  cell  not  infrequently  contains  several  vacuoles  whose  con- 
taits  differ  from  each  other,  and  the  plasmatic  membranes  of  these  vacuoles 
have  in  all  probabihty  different  permeabilities.  The  cell's  organization,  as 
HoFMEiSTER  (igoi)  has  shown,  must  operate  so  as  to  keep  the  varied  chemical 
ptodocts  apart,  and  here  the  plasmatic  membranes  mu.st  be  of  service ; 
should  these  membranes  alter  in  character,  the  previously  separated  products 
nay  come  in  contact  with  and  react  upon  each  other,  and  hence  the  variations 
in  tbe  plasmatic  membranes  must  be  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  life  of 
tbe  cell. 

Finally,  we  must  inquire  into  the  causes  of  varying  |iermeability  of  proto- 
pbsm  to  different  sulistances.  So  far  as  purely  phy^^ical  conditions  determine 
penneability.  a  survey  of  iliosmotic  substances  first  of  all  may  ixjssiblv  give 
09  a  doc.  Overton's  (1899)  comprehensive  obser\*ations,  made  with  the  aid 
of  viriotu  methods,  enable  us  to  present  the  following  summary  : — 
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A.  Members  of  the  aUptutic  series  which  pass  through  the  protof^asm  in 
so  far  as  they  are  soluble  in  water  : — 

[.    Easily  diosmotic  : — 

1.  Univalent  alcohols  (methyl  alcohol,  ethyl  alcohol,  allyl  alcohol, 

ethyl  ether). 

2.  Aldehydes  (formaldehyde,  chloralhydrate). 

3.  Ketones  (acetone,  stilphonal). 

4.  Halogen*hydrocarbons  (chloroform). 

5.  Neutral  esters  of  inorganic  and  organic  acids,  provided  with  one 

0-H  group. 

II.  Nttt  readily  diosmotic  : — bivalent  alcohols  (glycol)  and  the  amides  of 
univalent  acids. 

III.  Diosmolie  with  difficuUy : — trivalent  (glycerine)  and  quadrivalent  alco- 
hols (erythrite),  urea, 

IV.  Scarcely  diosmotic: — hcxivaJent  alcohols,  hexoses,  amido-acids,  neutral 
salts  of  organic  acids. 

B.  Among  sabstances  which  do   not   belong  to  the  aliphatic  series, 
and  which  readily  enter  the  prolop!a.sra,  the  ioUowing  are  known  :^ 

Benzol,  xylol — anilin,  formanilidc,  acetanilide — phenol,  resorcin,  orcin, 
phloroglucin— antipyrinc — frecalkaIoid.s,  but  not  their  salts — basic  aniline  dye$» 
nut  not  their  sulphur  containing  salts. 

The  ready  solubility  of  all  these  substances  in  ether,  fatty  oUs,  and  similar 
media  is,  according  to  Ovkrton,  characteristic,  and  this  authority  has  assumed 
that  the  limiting  layer  of  the  protoplasm  is  impregnated  with  a  substance 
with  a  similar  jxiwer  of  solution,  and  thus  that  only  those  bodies  which  are 
capable  of  solution  in  the  limiting  layer  can  enter  the  cell,  that  Ls  to  say.  the 
osmotic  peculiarities  of  the  plasma  depend  on  phenomena  of  selective  solubility 
(compare  Tamann,  1B92).  Overton  gives  many  examples  of  the  similarity 
existing  between  solutions  in  oils  and  in  the  plasmatic  layer ;  he  shows 
especially  how  by  certain  substitutions  many  bodies  can  be  made  to  enter  the 
plasma  by  dissolving  them  in  oils. 

Certain  poisons  also,  such  as  corrosi^'e  sublimate,  iodine,  picric  acid,  and 
osmic  acid  which,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  they  penetrate  the  proto- 

Slasm,  have  been  considered  as  good  iixing  materials  (compare  p.  9),  are  shown 
y  Overton  to  be  readily  soluble  in  oil.  Most  salts,  however,  are  insoluble 
in  oil,  and  appear  to  be  incapable  of  penetrating  the  protoplasm.  Further 
research  on  this  subject  is  urgently  needed,  for  it  will  appear  later  that  many 
of  these  inorganic  salts  are  indispensable  and  must  be  absorbed  from  without. 
Further,  accurate  research  is  still  re^^uired  on  the  mode  of  absorption  of  the 
ordinary  gases  of  the  atmosphere,  viz.  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon-dioxide. 
That  these  gases  do  jxnetratc  the  protoplasm  cannot  be  doubted,  as  our  ex- 
position of  gaseous  exchange  in  the  plant  will  show. 

It  IS,  however,  by  no  means  probable  that  the  plasmatic  layer  consists  of  a 
fatty  oil,  since  AJgae,  for  example,  are  capable  of  h\ing  for  whole  days  without 
suffering  injury  in  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  a  substance 
which  would  emulsify,  and  therefore  destroy  the  oily  layer.  OvebtoN  there- 
fore came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  plasmatic  membrane  derived  its  osmoUc 
characters  from  the  presence  of  a  large  percentage  of  cholesterin  and  lecithin, 
and  this  hypothesis  he  has  elaborated  in  his  more  recent  researches  (1900),  where 
he  investigates  the  solubility  of  various  substances  in  cholesterin.  He  finds 
that  the  solubiUty  of  various  bodies,  more  especially  aniline  dyes,  in  cholesterin 
corresponds  much  more  closely  with  the  absorption  of  such  substances  by 
the  protoplasm  than  with  their  solubility  in  oil.  The  presence  of  cholesterin 
in  the  plasmatic  layer  would  thus  explain  the  absorption  of  oils  (Lecture  XIll) 
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and  xylol  (Overton,  i8g9),  and  also  of  substances  insoluble  in  water,  while  it 
would  present  no  otetacle  to  the  passage  of  water.  It  is  worth  notinf;  in  this 
connexion  that  lanolin,  a  derivative  of  chotesterin,  is  able  to  absorb  more 
than  double  its  weight  of  water. 

Although  0\'EjrTON's  hypothesis  appears  in  many  respects  inviting,  still 
it  has  not  been  proved  either  in  principle  or  in  detail.  In  the  Arst  place,  there 
are  specific  diuerences  in  permeability ;  PentciUium,  fur  instance,  will  not 
pcnnit  the  entry  of  copper  salts,  although  tliese  are  readily  alworhed  by  the 
(Daiodty  of  plants.  Similarly  Bc^giaioa  is  al>le  to  take  up  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  although  Algae  closely  alhed  do  not  do  so.  Such  oifferences 
may  be  explained  by  assuming  specitic  chemical  constitutions  for  the  plasmatic 
membranes  of  the  species  concerned.  Moreover,  the  plasmatic  membrane  of 
one  and  the  same  individual  varies  according  to  external  conditions.  These 
variations  may  depend  on  changes  taking  place  from  time  to  time  in  the 
cbolcstcrin-lccithin  mixture,  although  it  is  possible  that,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, other  substances  may  play  a  part  in  the  constitution  of  the  plasmatic 
membrane.  Further,  we  cannot  escape  from  the  criticism  that  the  plasmatic 
membrane  may  often  be  in  our  irxperiments  not  quite  in  a  natural  condition. 
For  instance,  many  plasmolysing  substances  are  instrumental  in  forming  pre- 
cipitation membranes  on  the  surface  of  the  plasma,  and  thus  it  is  possible  that 
we  might  be  studying  the  characters,  not  of  the  plasmatic  membrane  in  its 
natural  state,  but  those  of  a  precipitation  membrane  artificially  produced 
(Berthold,  1896,  p.  152). 

[Wachter  s  researches  (1905,  Jahrb.  f.  wis*.  Bot.  41,  165)  have  shown 
that  exosmosis  of  sugar  from  the  cells  01  the  onion  is  prevented  bysalt-soluiions, 
but  that  quantities  of  sugar  diffuse  from  cells  when  these  are  surrounded  by 
water.  In  the  case  of  beet  also  he  has  observed  exosmosis  of  sugar  to  take 
place,  in  opposition  to  the  results  which  De  Vries  obtained  (p.  13).  Wachter's 
work  does  not,  however,  provide  us  with  an  explanation  of  the  complicated 
osmotic  phenomena  seen  in  beet,  although  his  studies  demonstrate  very 
clearly  that  the  osmotic  peculiarities  of  the  plasmatic  layer  are  exceedingly 
variable  (compare  Lecture  XIV).] 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  renovation  of  the  pla.smatic  membrane  has  been 
experimentally  established.  It  occurs,  for  example,  on  the  surface  of  the 
protojdasm  which  exudes  from  a  wound  in  Vanchcria,  and  may  be  observed 
also  after  injuries  infbcted  on  plosmodia  of  Myxomycetes.  in  the  latter 
case  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  new  plasmatic  membranes  are  fonned  on 
isolated  parts  of  the  general  cell  plasma  (rf  effer,  1S90' 
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LECTURE    MI 


THE  ABSORPTION  OF  WATER 

Leaving  now  the  consideration  of  the  simple  relationships  of  the  single  cell 
which,  when  surrounded  by  water  on  all  sides,  is  able  to  absorb  water  ivith 
dissolved  gases  and  solids,  dependent  on  the  degree  of  permeability  of  the 
protoplasm,  we  have  next  to  inquire  into  the  mode  of  absorption  of  materials 
by  the  conjplcx  plant  body.  Examination  of  such  a  «ll-complcx  as  we  meet 
with  in  the  higher  Algae  (Florideae,  Fucaceae)  or  in  a  submerged  or  floating 
Phanerogam  (e.g.  Ltmna  triscuia).  discloses  a  superficial  cell  layer  whose 
individual  units  are,  so  far  as  absorption  of  materials  from  without  is  coucemed. 
in  all  respects  comparable  to  the  solitary  independent  cells  of  wliich  we  have 
already  spoken.  Beneath  the  superhcial  cells,  however,  we  find  internal  cells 
which  are  prevented  from  obtaining  direct  access  to  the  external  medium, 
and  are  dependent  on  such  materials  as  have  been  permitted  to  pass  through 
the  cell-walls  and  protoplasm  of  the  more  peripheral  cells.  The  exterruU  cell 
layer,  in  the  first  instance,  dctermim's  what  substances  shall  pass  into  the 
internal  ccll.'^,  although  not  all  substances  capable  of  entering  the  superficial 
layer  necessarily  pass  farther  inwards.  The  internal  cells  may  in  a  sense  be 
considered  to  be  m  direct  relation  with  the  externa!  medium,  since  they  are  in 
connexion  with  it  through  their  cell-walls,  in  which,  generally  speaking,  all 
the  sulwtances  in  question — more  esi>ccially  water — can  move. 

In  principle  this  is  true  of  all  land  plants,  and  one  might  affirm  that  a 
cell  in  the  topmost  bud  or  leaf  of  an  oak-tree  was  in  direct  communication, 
through  the  cell-walls,  with  the  aqueous  solution  in  the  soil  in  which  the  roots 
are  imbedded,  although  thousands  or  even  raillioiis  of  celts  intcivene  between 
it  and  the  tips  of  the  roots.  In  practice,  however,  this  case  is  quite  diffeiimt 
from  the  preceding  one,  since  further  exjiosition  will  show  that  any  exchange 
of  materials  i.s  im|xissible  by  this  means,  owing  to  the  enormous  distance  which 
separates  the  units.  Hence  we  must  regard  the  aKsorption  of  materials  in  the 
land  plant  as  quite  distinct  in  character  from  that  occurring  in  a  single  sub- 
merged cell.  No  physiological  researches  are  requisite  to  prove  that  the  two 
regions  of  the  terrestrial  plant,  manifestly  diflerent  even  to  the  non-botanist — 
vii.  the  root  imbedded  in  thc.soiland  the  shoot  expanded  in  the  airfare  essentially 
different  in  their  methods  of  absorbing  nutriment.  The  root  absorbs  the  water 
present  in  the  soil  and  the  substances  dissolved  in  it  in  the  way  already 
described,  wliile  the  shoot  absorbs  the  materials  in  the  air  in  the  gaseous 
form  essentially.  Naturally,  tlierefore,  in  the  following  mges  we  must  con- 
sider separately  those  constituents  of  the  higher  plant  which  are  derived  from 
the  soil  and  those  which  are  absorbed  from  the  air. 

First  of  all  the  plant  absorbs  water  from  the  soil,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
is  indispensable  to  all  organisms  and  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  particular. 
Apart  altogether  from  the  fact  that  the  chemical  elements  which  go  to  form 
water,  i.  c.  oxygen  and  hydrogen^  form,  in  combination  with  carbon,  the  most 
important  constructive  units  in  organic  compounds,  water  itself  is  an  indtspen* 
sable  constituent  of  all  cell  membranes,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  arc,  in  the 
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living  state,  invariably  saturated  with  water  of  imbibition ;  in  the  second  place» 
the  protoplasm  of  the  living  cell  is  also  alwavs  saturated  with  water,  and  in 
the  third  place,  the  vacuoles,  which  frequently  constitute  the  greater  part  of 
the  cell,  consist  mainly  of  water.  Again,  chemical  analysis  (p.  5)  has  shown 
that  parts  which  appear  to  contain  little  or  no  water  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
contain  it  id  cotisidecabte  quanutics.  Were  the  plant  to  be  as  sparine  in  its 
use  of  water  as  it  is  ol  nitrogen  (Lect.  XI),  absorption  of  water  would  W  {iro- 
portionaJ  to  the  addition  of  new  memlicrs  to  the  plant  body ;  but  such  economy 
IS  by  no  means  tlic  rule.  On  the  contrary,  the  plant  is,  at  least  under  certain 
conditions,  lavish  in  its  use  of  water.  The  lai^e  amount  ot  water  which  the 
plant  has  extracted  from  the  soil  by  means  of  the  roots,  with  the  expenditure 
of  much  energy,  it  sends  back  again  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  water  vapour. 
According  to  Habehlasdt  (1877),  a  plant  of  maize  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
pvts  off  into  the  atmosphere  14  kg.;  a  hemp  plant  gives  oS  27  kg.;  and 
a  sunflower,  66  kg. ;  i.  c.  in  each  case  se\"cral  times  the  weight  of  the  plant.  All 
these  plants  are  small  ;  what  then  must  be  the  amount  given  off  by  a  tree  ? 
The  foilou-ing  data,  which  we  owe  to  v.  Hohnel's  very  carelul  calculations, 
may  be  quoted  in  this  relation.  A  largr  birch  tree  with,  say,  300,000  leaves, 
gives  oS  in  the  course  of  the  !>cason  7.000  kg.,  or  about  3t>  kg.  per  ^y.  A  no* 
year  old  beech  tree  gives  otf.  in  round  numljers.  9,00a  kg.  m  the  course  of  the 
summer,  and,  on  the  basis  of  400  such  trees  to  the  hectare,  a  wood  of  that 
site  (two  and  a  half  acres)  would  give  off  3,600,000  kg.  of  water  in  one  season. 
Although  these  numbers  make  no  claim  to  absolute  accuracy,  still  they 
give  US  a  rough  idea  of  the  very  large  amount  of  water  concerned  in  this 
process. 

Our  first  task  must  be  to  investigate  the  means  by  which  the  plant  is  able 
to  absorb  so  vast  an  amount  of  water  from  the  soU.  With  this  subject  is 
intimately  connected  the  transpiration  of  water  vapour  from  the  leaves.  Since 
the  parts  which  are  concemtid  in  the  absorption  ol  water  and  those  con- 
cerned with  its  transpiration  are  situated  far  apart,  to  obtain  a  complete 
picture  of  the  whole  process  of  water  circulation  in  the  land  plant  we  have  to 
consider  as  well  the  mode  of  conduction  of  water. 

The  soil  from  which  the  normal  terrestrial  plant  obtains  its  entire  water 
supply  coasists  of  a  mixture  of  mineral  detritus  and  the  remains  of  organisms 
(hnmus).  Tlie  individual  consiituent  particles  arc  of  very  variable  size,  loosely 
or  compactly  arranged,  but  in  all  cases  so  aggregated  that  interspaces  occur 
between  chem,  spaces  which  we  will  assume,  to  begin  with,  are  full  of  air. 
If  rain  falls  on  such  a  soil,  or  water  reaches  it  from  somewhere  else,  the 
»if  is  completely  driven  out  of  the  interspaces  between  the  soil  particles,  which 
then  become  filled  with  water.  If  the  subsoil  he  impermeable  to  water,  for 
rxamfie  if  it  consists  of  clay,  this  condition  of  things  becomes  permaaeot 
and  a  marsh  arises,  characterued  at  once  by  the  abundance  of  water  and  the 
setniiy  of  air.  The  abundance  of  water  enables  the  plant  to  recoup  itself 
uritb  ease  for  the  water  it  ha^  lo<t.  and  hence  it  might  be  imagined  that  such 
i  soil  would  form  an  ideal  habitat  for  a  plant.  Experience  teaches  us  that 
ths  v,  far  from  being  the  case.  Certain  plants  only,  and  amongst  cultivated 
planu  only  a  few  {e.  g.  rice)  are  able  to  thrive  in  marshy  .soils,  or  even  tolerate 
tbem  tor  any  length  of  time,  whilst  the  majority  of  our  economic  plants  are 
Wicd  m  the  presence  of  superabundance  of  water,  and  thrive  only  in  soils  with 
*  moderate  supply  (Wollny,  1897).  The  reason  for  this  is,  not  that  there  is 
too  much  wafer,  but  that  certain  accessory  conditions  are  not  fulfilled.  That 
tbr  mjunous  effects  associated  with  marshy  conditions  arc  due  to  the  poisonous 
wjitt^nr^  of  putrefj-ing  substances  is  a  common  bchcf.  but  no  good  evidence  in 
iqfiort  of  thi.'.  view  is  as  yet  forthcoming  (Wacker.  189S).  Thv  only  other 
poAlc  reason  for  the  injurious  influence  of  a  marsh  on  land  plants  is  the 
of  oxygen.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  water-cuiture  expenments  teach  us 
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that  there  are  very  few  land  plants  which  are  capable  of  developing  normally 

when  thcirroot-systcmsarcsubinergcd  in  such  water  •culture  solutions  (Lcct.  VIE), 
for  under  these  conditions  the  only  oxygen  available  is  that  dissolved  in  the 
water — an  amount  far  below  that  present  in  a  well-aerated  soil.  In  water- 
cultures,  moreover,  the  root  is  always  able  to  find  some  free  oxygen,  whilst  in 
swampy  situations  the  minutest  traces  of  this  gas  are  often  used  up.  Swamp 
plants  overcome  this  difficulty  by  providing  themselves  with  an  elaborate 
intercellular  space-system  by  means  of  which  the  gas  may  enter  the  root  from 
above,  and  frequently  by  the  formation  of  sp<'cial  respiratory  tooXa  which  pro- 
ject above  the  medium  (Gopbf.I-,  1886,  1887;  JosT,  1887;   KaRsten,  1892I. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  case  where  the  sulwoil  is  permeable  to  water.  The 
water  soaking  into  the  superficial  layers  of  the  soil  wUI  partly,  at  least,  drain 
into  the  deeper  layers  and  carry  the  air  with  it  into  the  larger  interspaces. 
but  all  of  it  docs  not  percolate  downwards  in  this  way.  Some  remains  adherent 
to  the  individual  soil  particles,  while  more  collects  in  the  minute  cracks  and 
cavities  in  the  particles  and  is  firmly  held  there  by  capillarity.  The  amount 
of  water  which  remains  in  the  soil  as  compared  with  the  volume  of  the  soil 
is  termed  the  soil's  water  capacity.  Water  capacity  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  also,  and  chiefly,  with  the  number  and  size  of  the  spaces  existing 
between  the  soil  particles.  This  variation,  within  wide  limits,  is  very  con- 
siderable.   The  following  data  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  fact : — 
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These  amounts  of  water  are  retained  by  soils  only  immediately  after 
a  thorough  soaking  ;  part  is  lost  again  in  the  process  of  evaporation.  Plants, 
however,  during  their  vegetative  period,  when  most  water  is  required,  are 
frequently  obliged  to  obtain  it  from  a  relatively  dry  soil,  and  hence  they  must 
be  provided  with  a  greatly  branched  root-system  with  the  utmost  post^ible 
absorbent  surface. 

The  importance  of  the  root  for  the  purpose  of  water  absorption  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  seedling  the  root  is  driven  into  the  soil  long  before  the 
leaves  unfold.  In  a  word,  water  is  what  the  seedling  primarily  needs,  since 
all  the  other  substances  required  by  it  are  supplied  in  abundance  by  the  reserves 
stored  up  in  the  cotyledons  or  in  the  endosperm.  In  many  cases  the  primary 
root  derived  from  the  radicle  of  the  seedling  remains  active  for  many  years, 
or,  it  may  be,  for  life ;  it  grows  in  length  and  may  pierce  the  soil  to  a  very 
considerable  depth,  should  the  nature  of  the  deeper  layers  permit.  In  desert 
plants  csiKcially,  tap-roots  of  enormous  length  may  be  developed,  which  are 
piimarily  of  service  in  the  absoqttion  of  water  from  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
soil.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  primary  root  is  not  the  only  active 
agent ;  it  is  aided  by  a  series  of  lateral  roots,  which  arise  from  it  in  acropetal 
succession,  sometimes  almost  at  right  angles  from  the  parent  root  and  pene- 
trating the  soil  horizontally,  or  curving  downwards  at  angles  of  70',  60°.  or  ^o". 
In  many  planU,  c.  g.  in  Vicia  faba,  according  to  Hellkiegel  (1883),  the  main 
root  shows  continued  growth  after  the  appearance  of  the  lateral  roots,  whose  de- 
grees of  development  are  approximately  indicative  of  their  age. those  nearest  the 
apex  being  the  shortest,  those  farthest  away  the  longest,  whilst  the  apices  of  all 
of  them  lie  approximately  on  the  surface  of  an  imaginary  cone,  whose  apex  is 
the  tip  of  tht;  main  root  itself.  Another  type  of  root>system  is  exemplified  by 
the  yellow  lupin.    Htire  the  lateral  roots  are  much  fewer  in  number  and  more 
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imggalaT,  in  tbe  first  instance  forcing  their  way  to  a  moderate  depth  beneath  the 
sarface  of  the  soil,  while  the  older  tools  rapidly  fall  behind  in  rate  of  develop- 
ment. Again  we  meet  with  a  third  type  where,  while  the  earlier  stages  in 
development  are  similar  to  those  already  described,  the  tap-root  later  on 
surrenders  its  prominent  position,  then  cpa-^es  to  ((row,  and  finally  becomes 
altogether  abortive.  To  this  iyyc  of  rool-svstem.  found  in  trees  more  espe- 
cially, we  will  recur  again  presently.  In  the  ioiirth  type  tbe  primary  root 
IS  wanting  irom  a  very  early  stage,  and  is  replaced  by  a  tuft  of  lateral  roots, 
equivalent  in  value,  which  arise  from  the  base  of  the  stem.  Examples  of 
this  type  are  furnished  by  grasses  and  bulboas  plants.  For  descriptions  of 
the  root-systems  of  herbaceous  plants  a  subject  on  which  very  little  research 
had  hitherto  been  cttrricd  out,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  comprehensive 
work  of  Freiden'felt  (1902). 

The  root-systems  of  trees  deserve  special  mention  lor  two  reasons ;  first, 
because  these  plants  go  on  growing  for  many  years,  and  because  tbe  enormous 
amount  of  water  used  up  by  ttie  crown  of  foliage  imposes  a  specially  heavy 
demand  on  the  activity  of  tlie  root.  Thanks  to  tbe  elaborate  rescaxclies  of 
N'OBBE  we  are  able  to  form  a  fairly  good  conception  of  the  root -si's  tetns  of 
the  pine,  the  fir.  and  the  spruce.  Nobbe  (1875)  cultivated  seedlings  of  these 
plants  during  one  summer  period  in  large  glass  vessels  filled  with  sand,  and, 
when  autumn  arrived,  estimated  the  number  of  roots  and  their  collective 
length  ajfter  washing  out  the  entire  root-systems.  Some  of  the  data  he  ob- 
tained are  summarised  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 
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These  three  one-year-old  plants,  grouT  under  exactly  similar  conditions, 
'exhibit  highly  striking  differences,  both  in  the  number  of  ihcir  branch  roots 
and  also  in  the  total  length  of  their  root-s3rstems.  The  sum  of  the  lengths 
of  all  tbe  roots  is,  in  round  numbers,  in  the  fir,  im.,  in  the  spruce,  2m.,  in  the 
pine,  12  m.  If  estimated  in  surface  measurement,  we  obtain  areas  of,  in  the 
fir,  49-52  Mj.  mm.,  in  the  spnice,  64-33  sq.  mm.,  and  in  the  pine,  142-23  sq.  mm. 
Similarly,  when  the  absorbing  surface  is  considered,  we  find  that  the  pine 
tfajn  stands  far  ahead  of  the  nr  and  the  spruce.  The  mass  of  soil  entangled  in 
tbe  roots  of  the  pine  forms,  according  to  Kobbe,  a  cone,  80-90  cm.  in  depth, 
and  with  a  surface  area  of  2,000  sq.  cm.  If  we  divide  this  cone  into  layers, 
each  10  cm.  in  thickness,  we  tind  1,548  lateral  roots  in  the  uppermost  layer. 
and,  successively  downwards,  217,  44b.  3^16,  121,  and  38  lateral  roots.  "The 
[dne  b  thus  in  contact  with  a  very  considerable  mass  of  soil  by  means  of  its 
root -system ;  thus  it  is  able  to  put  the  soil  to  greater  account,  and  so  may  succeed 
in  growing  in  what  is  otherwise  an  unfavourable  situation.  Its  alleged  in- 
difference to  its  surroundings  is  thus  shown  to  be  due  to  its  great  power  of 
maicing  the  best  of  things.  The  behaviour  of  tbe  plant  in  later  years  differs 
Very  considerably  from  that  of  the  seedling.  A  vigorous  outgrowth  of  lateral 
roots  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  in  the  case  of  the  pine  seedling,  is  suggestive 
iA  tbe  subsequent  feebler  power  of  growth  on  the  part  of  the  main  root  and 
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Ihs  fonnation  of  a  root-system  distributed  widely  in  an  aknost  bonzoDtal 
iticnclioit ;  thf  taivroot,  however,  still  remains  in  existence.  The  tap-root 
ut  tilt'  ^iirucc  certainly  penetrates  the  soil  at  &rst  deeply,  but  after  five  years  or 
HI  il  tt-a^ea  to  grow,  30  that  the  tree  in  later  stages  of  development  is  quite 
»ii|irrticiul)y  rooted.  The  fir  alone  becomes  a  deeply-rooted  tree  with  a  pre- 
(lnntinant  tajf-root.  An  example  may  now  be  taken  from  deciduous  trees, 
l  hr  tveeli.  according  to  Hartig  (as  cited  by  C.  Kral's.  1892).  bears  in  its  first 
yu-ar  a  nimplc  lap-root  with  a  few  lateral  branches.  By  the  third  year  the 
iruwl  superficial  of  these  take  on  vigorous  growth  and  develop  into  a  richly 
hraiu'lird  root-system  close  to  the  surlacf  of  the  soil.  By  the  fifth  or  sixth 
ymr  the  tap-root,  which  has  now  attained  a  length  oJ  at  most  }  m.,  ceases  to 
fmw,  and  only  the  lateral  roots  go  on  developing.  Up  to  an  age  of  thirty 
years,  two  or,  more  rarely,  three  ofthe  deeper  seated  lateral  roots  develop  pre- 
eminently, pusliir^  their  way  obliquely  into  the  deeper  layers  of  the  soiL  After 
that,  onwards,  the  more  superficial  roots  overtake  them  as  far  as  rate  of  growth 
u  concerned,  and  spread  themselves  out  horizontally  beneath  the  surface  of 
llif*  soil,  constituting  the  chief  part  of  the  root-system.  Hence  when  the  tree 
la  felled  the  root-system  is  found  to  form  an  unusually  shallow  layer  in  com- , 
(Hiriacn  With  its  horizontal  extension,  l>eing  at  most  60  cm.  deep. 

Since  the  time  of  Halks  (1748)  many  estimates  have  been  made  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  root -system  of  different  plants  as  well  as  with  regard  to  the  amonnt 
of  soil  laid  under  contribution  by  them.  Thus  Nobbe  {1872)  has  shown  that 
the  aggregate  length  of  all  the  roots  of  a  one-yearHald  wheat  plant  amounts 
to  500-600  m. ;  that  of  a  pumpkin  may  reach  25  km.  (Sachs,  1882,  p.  19),  while 
Schumacher  (18137)  has  made  measurements  by  weight  of  the  root-system  of 
several  cultivated  plants  Sachs  (1882,  p.  19)  estimated  the  space  occu[ned  by  the 
roots  of  a  sunflower  at  one  cubic  metre,  so  that  oue  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  root -system  of  a  large  tree  is  distributed  through  hundreds  of  cubic  metres 
of  soil.  Inquiries  of  this  Kind,  however,  are,  from  the  physiological  point  of  view, 
not  of  much  service  since,  as  is  well  known,  all  roots  have  not  the  same  (unctions. 
In  perennial  root-systems  we  may  distinguish  conducting  and  absorbing  roots. . 
The  former  are  the  permanent  parts  of  the  root -system,  soon  becoming  covered ' 
with  cork  on  their  outer  surfaces  and  taking  no  further  part  in  the  absorption 
of  water  ;  they  serve  to  fi.\  the  plant  firmly  in  the  .soil,  however,  and  also  to 
cany  the  absorbent  roots-  The  latter  are  thin  and  remain  so,  and  after 
A  certain  time  disappear.  These  arc  the  roots  which  absorb  the  water,  although 
by  no  means  their  entire  surface  suh3€r\'es  this  purpose— only  that  of  tihe 
extreme  apices  where  these  are  covered  with  hairs,  or  where  hairs  have  not  yet 
developed  (Knv.  1898).  Roothairs  are  always  wanting  in  some  land  plants,  and 
the  general  epidermis  performs  the  function  of  water  absorption  in  such  cases. 
Apart  from  such  exceptional  conditions  we  may  designate  the  roothairs  as  the 
special  organs  for  the  absorption  of  water.  The  roothairs  are  tubular  pro- 
longations of  epidermal  cells,  sometimes  of  considerable  length,  which  have  the 
effect  of  increa^ing  very  considerably  the  absorbent  surface  of  the  rtjot. 
F.  ScttWAR/  (1883)  has  reckoned  that  the  surface  of  the  root  of  the  maize  is 
increased  five  and  a  half  times  by  the  formation  of  roothairs,  of  barley,  twelve 
times,  and  of  Scindapsus,  eighteen  times.  New  roothairs  are  develo|ied  aero* 
petally  from  day  to  day  on  the  elongating  root  as  the  older  hairs  die  off  behind — 
tor  the  roothairs  live  for  only  a  short  pt-riod.  Regions  covered  by  dead  hairs 
absorb  water  only  with  difficulty,  so  that  we  mast  calculate  the  area  of  the 
apical  regions  as  well  as  the  increase  of  surface  due  to  roothairs,  if  we  are  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  region  of  functional  activity  of  the  root. 
Such  estimates  have  not  as  yet  been  made. 

If  we  now  inquire  how  the  individual  roothair  absorbs  water  from  the 
U  it  will  aid  us  considerably  if  we  study  carefully  Sachs's  statement  on  the 
lect  (1865)  taken  in  conjunction  with  an  examination  of  Fig.  5.     This 
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figure  shows  the  surface  cells  (m)  of  a  root,  from  one  of  which  a  single  root- 
hair  {kk)  has  grown  out.  '  The  bodies  deeply  shaded  are  microscopically  minute 
particles  of  soil  between  which  arc  shown  airspaces  left  white.  Each  soil 
particle  is  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  ol  water  held  fast  by  surface  attraction  ; 
where  the  attraction  of  ruMgh hour i rig  [tarticles  of  earth  co-operate  at  their 
re-entering  angles  these,  otherwise  thin,  layers  ol  water  form  thicker  accumu- 
lations. These  aqueous  spheres  are  indicated  in  the  drawing  by  wavy  lines. 
The  surface  of  the  roothair  is  also  (at  a)  covered  bv  a  thin  layer  of  water,  and 
its  walls  are  saturated  with  it.  Let  us  now  regard  the  roothair  for  a  moment 
as  inactive,  and  as.sume  that  no  disturbance  at  all  is  taking  place  in  the  soil ; 
then  all  the  aqueous  spheres  of  the  .soil  particles  arc  not  only  in  contact  with 
,  each  other,  but  arc  also  in  cquiiihrium.' 

•If  we  now  assunwthat  the  roothair,  AA,  absorbs  water  at  a,  its  surface  layer 
in  that  situation  will  have  less  water  than  corresponds  to  its  power  of  attraction ; 
it  withdraws  water  hrst  of  all  from  its  inunediatc  neighbourhood  ajid.  in  conse- 
qoence.  the  equiUbnum  in  these  situations  will  be  disturbed.  This  disturbance 
spreads  outwards  on  all  sides  until 
the  molecular  equilibrium  of  all  the 
aqueous  spheres  is  re-established. 
By  this  means  they  all  become 
tliinner  and  thinner  and  the  soil  -ds 
a  whole  drier.  This  disiccation, 
however,  may  make  itself  evident 
not  merely  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  roothair,  but  will 
at  the  same  time  affect  more  distant 
parts.  Every  rooihair  becomes 
thtjs  a  centre  of  a  current  directed 
towards  it  from  all  sides,  and  at 
the  surface  of  a  small  root  covered 
by  thousands  of  rootliairs  a  similar 
movement  results  whicli  directs 
the  aciueous  particles  in  the  soil 
from  all  sides,  but  more  especially 
radially,  towards  the  axis  of  the 
root-'  The  root  is  thus  capable  of 
making  me  of  layers  of  soil  although  it  may  not  actually  be  imbedded  in 
ttwin.  '  If  we  assume  the  aqueous  envelope  of  a  particle  of  soil  to  consist  of 
several  very  thin  layers,  then  the  aqueous  molecules  lying  nearest  to  the 
particle  of  soil  will  be  attracted  with  maximum  force,  and  this  attrac- 
bon  becomes  progressively  less  in  the  successive  external  layers  tmtil,  in  the 
outermost  layer,  when  the  soil  Is  saturated  with  water,  the  molecular  attraction 
is  only  just  great  enough  to  prevent  the  water  from  trickling  away.  When  the 
water  disappears  at  a  or  at  ^.  y,  &c.,  the  outermost  layer  of  the  aqueous  spheres. 
more  especially,  moves  hrst.  because  it  is  the  one  least  hnnly  held  and  most 
easOy  pat  in  motion.  The  more  water  the  roothair  tias  already  taken  up  the 
thinner  are  the  aqueous  spheres  of  the  entire  system,  and  the  greater  is  tlic  force 
with  which  the  primary  layer — now  outside — is  held  ;  so  much  the  greater 
must  the  force  be  which  can  pull  the  water  into  the  wall  of  the  roothair, 
and  the  more  difficult  and  slower  the  transmission  of  a  disturbance  from  o  to 
ft  y,  t.  A  condition  of  the  aqueous  envelopes  may  finally  ensue  where  all  the 
primary  layers  are  held  so  firmly  by  the  soil  particles  that  no  more  water 
can  enter  the  wall  of  the  roothair.' 

When  this  degree  of  drought  in  the  soil  is  reached  then  the  aerial  parts  of 
the  iriant  must  obviously  wither  tliough  transpiration  be  prevented  as  much  as 
ible.   Sacbs  fotmd  witberiug  took  place  in  tobacco  plants  grown  ut  diilereut 
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lands  of  soil,  withdifferentatnciints  of  water.evenwh^D  the  leaves  were  exposed  in 
the  dark  to  a  damp  atmosphere.  The  following  table  shows  this  more  in  detail: — 


KindefimL 


Mlxtan  of  sanil  vid  Ituniut 
Loam      .... 
Coan«  qtiartt  sand. 


Oricinkl  amount  of  water  in  g. 
in  loo  g,  of  dry  wetgliL 


AiDoont  of  water  ia  jb  pnnM 
in  «mI  wh«a  the  phM 
withered. 


lOO  g.  of  soil  contained  in  the  first  case  X3*3  g.,  in  the  second  8  g.,  and  in 

the  third  1-5  g.  of  water, 
which  were  not  available 
fortheplant'suse.  These 
quantitiMcoiTcspondap- 
proximatety  to  those  left 
in  the  soil  when  it  is  air- 
dried. 

By  what  force  then 
does  a  roothair  overcome 
ttie  adhesion  of  the  water 
to  the  soil  particles  ? 
After  what  we  have 
learned  as  to  the  osmotic 
characters  of  a  single  cell, 
Si  we  can  have  no  hr-sila- 

tion  in  ascribing  this 
power  to  osmotic  acti- 
vity. In  (act,  the  plas- 
molytic  method  enables 
us  to  demonstrate  with 
ease  an  osmotic  pressure 

"t      ,... . . ,  ^...^.-, -'-->,>< Twgl    '"  tbe  roothairs.    Owing 

S***S5r  to  this  osmotic  pressure, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  cell- 
wall  will  be  stretched 
until  its  elastic  cxpao- 
sion  equals  the  turgor, 
and  the  water  will  be 
sucked  in  to  t  he  celt 
cavity  so  enlarged  by  the 
stretching  of  the  wall,  as 
bya  suction  pump.  The 
cell-sap  will  first  of  all 
withdraw  the  water  from 


Wr&  PM»«««.  (Fr«»DCTi««-ss„ji„Pr^icjn,doiop..w,.)  t^c  protoplasm,  which. 

m  its  turn,  owing  to  its 
power  of  imbibition,  will  endeavour  to  draw  fresh  supplies  of  water  from  the 
membrane,  llie  wall  will  then  contain  less  water  than  it  can  hold  in  virtue  of 
its  power  of  sweUiiig.  and  in  consequence  will  suck  up  the  water  which  we  have 
spoken  of  as  adhenng  to  the  soil  particles. 

If  now  the  water  osmotically  absorbed  by  the  roothair  be  retained,  move- 
nient  of  water,  after  a  time,  on  the  restoration  of  equilibrium,  mast  come  to 
an  end.  In  reality  the  movement  of  the  water  is  not  completely  stopped, 
a  condition  of  equilibrium  only  is  reached  in  wliich  the  osmotic  entry  of  water 
is  I  If  the  outflow  effected  by  the  pressure  of  Uic  cell-wall.     However, 


I 


owing  to  the  fact  that  the  aerial  parts  are  transpirioK,  as  well  as  to  other  causes, 
the  epidermal  cells  of  the  root  in  ordinary  land  plants  are  always  ab5orbiii|g 
water,  and  hence  a  continuous  inflow  of  water  is  kept  up.  If  the  supply  is 
i^ufficient  to  replace  loss  by  transpiration,  tlien  the  amount  of  water  in  the 
plant  is  thus  approximately  a  constant  quantity.  As  the  soil  becomes  drier 
the  absorption  of  water  becomes,  as  we  have  seen,  increasingly  difficult  and 
the  plant  begins  to  wilt.  The  absorjjtion  of  water  by  the  root  is  inSuenced 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  not  only  by  the  amount  of  water  present  in  the 
soil  but  by  other  external  factors  as  well.  Thas  it  has  been  long  known  that 
low  temperatures,  from  +  4*  to  +  2^  C,  cause  certain  plants,  e.g.  tobacco  and 
pumpkin  (Sachs,  i860),  to  wither,  and  even  to  die,  if  the  exposure  to  such 
temperatures  be  prolonged.  These  low  temperatures  act  injuriously  on  the 
plant,  very  often  not  directly,  but  by  retarding  the  absorption  of  water  (KiHL- 
MANN,  18*50).  Strictly  speaking,  the  withering  is  due  not  merely  to  a  diminution 
in  the  absorption,  but  possibly  also  there  may  be  an  interference  with  con- 
dttdion  somewhere ;  at  all  events  the  direct  influence  of  temperature  on 
absorption  itself  still  wants  elucidation.  KosAJtOFF  (1897),  to  whom  we  owe 
mvestigations  on  this  subject,  employed  a  simple  apparatus,  known  as  a  poto- 
meter,  which  we  shall  find  of  service  in  other  investigations  later  on.  The 
principle  of  this  apparatus  is  explained  by  Fig.  6.  Into  the  end  of  the  U-tube 
a  branch  is  inserted  thmugli  a  cork.  A',  rare  being  taken  tliat  the  junctions  are 
airtight ;  into  the  other  end  is  inserted,  also  through  a  rork,  K',  a.  capillary 
f^ass  tube,  Q,  bent  at  right  angles  and  having  a  graduated  scale  attached  to  it. 
Each  absorption  of  water  by  th?  plant  manifests  itself  by  a  backward  move- 
ment of  the  thread  of  water  in  front  of  the  scale.  The  apparatus  may  be  im- 
proved by  placing  the  root-system  of  a  growing  plant  into  a  large  glass  vessel, 
holding  A  water-culture  solution,  instead  of  into  a  U-tube  (Lecture  VII).  By 
means  of  a  funnel,  suitably  fixed,  and  provided  with  a  stop  cork,  it  is  pa^isiblc 
to  replace  periodically  the  water  lost,  so  that  the  experiment  may  be  carried  on 
for  a  longer  time. 

When  the  root-system  of  Phaseotus  mttiUflorus  was  placed  in  this  apparatus 
and  kept  at  30^  C.  Kosaroff  oliserved  tliat  in  twenty  minutes  tlic  meniscus 
in  the  capillary  tul)e  had  moved  through  2io  mm.  At  o"  it  moved  only  atraut 
140  mm.,  and  other  experiments  gave  quite  similar  results.  The  amount  of 
water  absorbed  at  o'C.  was  only  three-quarters  to  two-thirds  of  that  absorbed 
at  20"  C. 

How  US  this  to  be  explained  ?  If  we  assume  traaspi ration  interrupted, 
a  certain  time  will  have  to  intervene  before  the  cells  of  the  root  reach  osmotic 
equilibrium,  that  is  to  say,  until  they  have  absorbed  as  much  water  as  corre* 
spoods  to  their  osmotic  activity.  The  amount  finally  absorbed  by  the  cells 
when  equihbrium  is  fully  re-estabhshed  will  be  practically  the  same  whettier  the 
temperature  be  o^C.  or  2o"C.,  but  the  time  which  elapses  before  the  re-establish- 
ment of  equihbrium  will  depend  very  materially  on  the  tcmpemture.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  osmotic  pressure  alters  according  to  temperature  in  the  same  way 
as  gas  pressure  ;  but  as  this  alteration  does  not  amount  to  more  than  j^a  P^ 
degree  we  need  not  consider  it  any  further,  since  it  is  of  no  physiological  im- 
portance. Rysselberghe  (1901),  by  observing  plasmolysis  and  recovery,  has 
estimated  the  time  taken  by  water  In  passing  through  the  protoplasm  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  and  has  arrived  at  the  following  results  : — 

T«Dpe«Uire     .  .  .         .        o'  «■  la'  16"         aa'  3S°  30' 

suae  at  mowmeat  ot  wnter      .        1  a  4-S  6  ^  rs  6 

At  30*  C  the  movement  of  water  was  eight  times  as  rapid  as  at  o"  C.  At 
first  sigbt  this  result  appears  remarkable,  and  does  not  agree  with  the  behaviour 
of  Pfeffer's  osmotic  cell ;  for  the  copper-ferrocyanide  membrane  exhibits  no 
swh  trreguiaritics  in  behaWour  at  different  temperatures.  Kysselbergke, 
h/OWeva   referred    the  matter   to  purely   phpical   causes,  and  he  remarks 
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that,  according  to  differences  in  temperature,  gelatine  also  shows  variations 
which  are  very  noticeable,  but  always  less  so  than  those  exhibited  by  protoplasm 
in  its  resistance  to  the  passage  of  water.  Nevertheless  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
part  played  by  the  protoplasm  in  the  absorption  of  water  is  not  purely  physical. 
It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  rate  of  water  transference  increases  only 
slowly  between  20°  and  30°,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  Rvsselberghe  did 
not  employ  still  higher  temperatures  in  his  re^archcs,  .seeing  that,  as  we  shall 
have  frequent  occasion  to  note  in  the  course  o(  tliesc  Iccturi's,  Ihe  vital  activity 
of  the  plant  increases  in  intensity  proportionally  as  the  temjicrature  increases, 
until  a  degree  is  reacfied  somewhere  between  30"  and  45",  when  it  again  de- 
creases. Certain  observations  of  Kosaroff  pertinent  to  this  question  tend  to 
sup|>ort  this  T-new.  Withering  soon  takes  place  if  a  stream  of  carbon -dioxide 
or  hydrogen  be  passed  through  soil  in  which  healthy  pot  plants  are  growing ; 
absorption  ol  water  is  therefore  retarded  by  this  means  as  well  as  by  low  tem- 
peratures. This  result  may  be  observed  within  an  hour  after  the  initiation 
of  the  experiment,  and  the  carbon-dioxide  itself  could  scarcely  have  caused 
deatti  in  that  time.  The  bydrogen  is  not  so  rapid  in  its  action  ;  we  know  for 
certain  that  it  is  itself  harnoless,  but  operates  only  by  displacing  the  oxygen. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  these  researches, 
that  the  absorption  ol  watirr  is  retarded  by  suppressing  the  supply  of  oxygen 
to  the  root.  Oxygen,  as  we  shall  see  later,  is  an  indispensable  (actor  in  a  large 
number  of  vital  processes,  although  of  no  account  in  the  diffusion  of  water 
through  a  dead  membrane ;  we  are  thus  compelled  to  believe  that  living 
protoplasm  plays  a  great,  but  as  yet  unknown,  part  in  the  absorption  of  water. 
'[Tie  fact  established  by  Kosakoff  that  dead  roots  lake  up  less  water  does 
not  necessarily  prove  this,  for  death  itself  will  doubtless  induce  purely  physi 
changes  in  the  plasmatic  layer. 

Biologically  it  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  note  that  all  plants  are  not 
injuriously  affected  to  the  same  degree  by  low  temperatures ;  many,  indeed, 
can  still  absorb  water  from  a  frozen  soil  [Kosarofp,  1897). 

The  root  is  the  normal  organ  for  absorption  ol  water  in  ordinary  land 
plants,  hence  plants  whose  roots  have  been  destroyed  invariably  die  from 
want  of  water,  even  though  their  shoots  be  frequently  watcr<-d  by  rain  or 
dew.  We  must  not,  however,  conclude  from  tliat,  that  aerial  organs  are  al- 
together unable  to  absorb  water.  The  epidermal  cells  of  the  leaf,  just  as  much 
as  those  ol  the  root,  contain  osmotically  active  substances  in  their  vacuoles, 
and  must  also  be  able  to  absorb  water  if  only  the  outer  wall  be  permeable 
to  it,  and  if  sufficiently  large  quantities  of  water  derived  from  rain  or  dew  can 
accumulate  on  the  leaf.  Not  infrequently,  however,  the  shape  and  arrange- 
ment of  leaves  (Stahl.  1893)  are  adapted  to  the  rapid  drainage  of  surplus 
water  from  the  leaf  surface.  Thus,  according  to  Staiil's  researches  (1897),  the 
position  of  leaves  on  the  axis  is  such  as  to  prevent  or  hinder  the  formation  of 
dewupon  them  (Lect.  XXXIX);  finallyanatomical  adaptations  occur,  especially 
coatings  of  wax,  which  render  the  leax*es  waterproof.  Such  peculianties  in 
structure  are  of  restricted  occurrence,  but  aerial  parts  ol  plants  differ  in  general 
from  subterranean  parts  in  pos.scssing  a  cuticle  formed  from  the  outermost 
layer  of  the  cell-wall.  This  cuticle  is  not  only  of  maximum  thickness  on  the 
stems  and  leaves,  but  exhibits  varied  physical  and,  probably  also,  chemical 
peculiarities.  The  cuticle  of  the  shoot  only  has  hitherto  been  studied  in  suffi- 
cient detail,  that  of  the  root  is  still  urgently  in  need  of  investigation.  A 
research  of  this  kind  has  been  carried  out  by  Kroher  (1903,  Biol,  botan.. 
Heft,  59}  in  the  Marburg  Institute,  and  he  holds  that  the  root  epidermis  has  an 
outer  wall  of  very  varied  composition  and  structure,  but  that  a  genuine  cuticle^ 
such  as  occurs  in  the  epidermis  of  the  stem  and  leaf,  is  entirely  absent. 

The  cuticle  has  been  found  to  consist  of  a  material  which  shows  a  strong' 
resemblance  to  cork,  agreeing  with  that  substance  in  possessing  the  physical 
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.cteristic  of  being  capable  of  swelling  very  slightly  in  water,  and  hence 
of  permitting  very  little  water  to  pass  through  it.    The  cuticle  of  the  root, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  easily  permeable  to  water  and  swells  up  into  a  gelatinous 
mass  (ScHWAKz,  1883).     Even  the  almost  waterproof  and  strongly  cutinized 
cell-walls  of  the  leaf  of  Scdum  fabaria  do  not  appear  to  he  quite  impermeable 
to  water,  since  Wiesner  (1882)  has  observed  experimentally  that  the  leaves 
of  this  plant,  if  immersed  in  water,  increase  in  weight.     By  means  of  an  old 
experiment  (Hales,  1748.  p.  78),  easily  repeated  without  special  appliances, 
ifiircct  absorption  of  water  by  the  leaf  may  be  demonstrated.     If  part  of  an 
amputated  leafy  twig  be  immersed  in  water,  leaving  the  cut  end  and  some  of 
the  leaves  exposed  to  air,  the  latter  go  on  transpiring  but  remain  turgid  all  day 
long  despite  the  fact  that  water  is  being  given  off  from  the  exposed  r^ions — so 
demonstrating  that  the  submerged  leaves  are  able  to  absorb  as  much  water  as  is 
iven  off  by  the  exposed  leaves.  The  success  of  the  experiment  in  any  given  plant 
epends  entirely  on  the  relative  numbers  of  the  absorbing  and  transpinng  leaves. 
WiESNEK  (1882)  dipped  only  the  apices  (bearing  some  young  leaves)  01  ampu- 
tated twigs  of  the  vine  in  water,  leaving  most  of  the  older  leaves  to  transpire  into 
the  air.    The  result  was  surprising.    The  exposed  leaves  rcmainwl  turgesccnt, 
whilst   the  apical  leaves,  although  submerged,  wilted.     In  this  instance  the 
amount  of  water  absorbed  by  the  apical  leaves  was  insufficient  to  cover  the 
loss  sustained  by  transpiration.    The  older  leaves  «ithdrew  water  from  the  cells 
of  the  apex  of  the  branch,  and  caused  them  to  wilt,  even  though  in  water  all  the 
time.     From  what  has  been  said  it  ^'ould  appear  that  aerial  part-i  of  plants 
are  also  capable  of  absorbing  water,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  bring 
forward  evidence  from  the  Uterature  on  the  subject  to  show  that  not  only  leaves 
and  young  stems,  but  also  bud-scales  and  older  branches,  whose  cuticle  has  been 
replaced  by  the  still  more  impermeable  cork,  can  absorb  water  (Kn  v,  1895).     In 
oar  ordinary  terrestrial  plants,  however,  during  the  rainy  period,  the  amount  of 
water  absorbed  is  quite  insufficient  to  cover  the  loss  due  to  transpiration,  and 
hence  the  absorption  of  water  through  the  shoot  may,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, be  ignored.     In  tropical  regions,  with  a  much  greater  precipitation  of 
aoisture,  with  frequent  downpours  of  rain  and  greater  general  dampness  of 
the  atmosphere,  innumerable  plants  exist  which  do  not  come  into  contact  with 
the  soil  at  all,  and  hence  can  obtain  their  water  supplies  from  the  air  only. 
There  arc,  for  ia^stancc,  the  epiphytes,  living  on  the  tops  of  trees,  whose  bio- 
lo^cal  peculiarities  have  been  described  for  us  in  a  most  attractive  manner 
by  ScifiMPER  (1888)  and  Goebbl  (188*)).     While  making  a  general  reference 
(0  the  works  of  these  authors,  we  must  confine  ourselves  here  to  mentioning 
oriy  a  few  examples.     In  the  case  of  many  of  these  epiphytes,  as  for  example, 
lie  Araceac  and  Orchidaceae,  long  aerial  roots  arc  formed  whose  function  it 
ii  to  absorb  water  from  the  air.    These  roots  differ  widely  in  structure  from 
wiiaary  subterranean  roots.    Instead  of  a  single  layered  epidermis  producing 
roothius,  we  find  a  many-layered  cellular  envelope,  the  units  of  whirli  have 
lost  Ibeir  protoplasm  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  which  now  form  air  chambers, 
WMnunicaling  with  each  other  and  with  the  exterior  by  means  of  pores. 
"Vhtn  rain  falls  on  this  sheath,  the  drops  sink  into  it  as  into  a  sponge,  replacing 
tat  lif  ID  the  otherwise  empty  cells ;  from  thence  the  water  readily  penetrates 
W  the  living  cells  of  the  root  cortex  beyond. 

In  other  epiph>te-s  the  roots  are  reduced  in  size  and  serve  merely  as  holdfasts, 
p"*'  alsorption  of  water  is  carried  out  by  the  leaves  alone.  This  is  seen  best, 
iw  «xarapk,  in  many  Bromeliaceae,  where  the  leaves  are  often  arranged  in  a 
^'W'c,  their  bases  enclosing  a  funnel-shaped  cavity  in  which  rain-water  accumu- 
^j»  in  a  cistern.  Hairs  of  special  character,  quite  distinct  from  roothairs. 
?■«"  the  water  in  the  pitcher.  [These  hairs  have  been  lately  studied  by  Mey 
'  9^.  Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot.  40.  157)  and  Steinbrinck  (1905,  Flora,  94,  464).] 
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SCRIUPBR  has  proved  that  tlie  amount  of  water  absorbed  from  the  fumiel  exact!] 
corresponds  with  that  lost  in  these  plants  from  transpiration,  whilst  their  roots  1 
are  quite  unable  to  provide  water  in  quantity  sufficient  for  their  needs.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  some  forms  provided  with  special  holdfasts  and  which 
have  lost  their  roots  altogether.  The  best  known  of  these  rootless  Brome- 
Uaceae-is  Tillandsia  usiuoides,  whose  long,  grey,  tail-like  masses  occur  in  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  America  in  such  quantities  that  they  actually  obscure  the 
ioUage  oi  the  trees  on  which  they  are  epiphytic,  '  The  first  beginning 
of  a  tuft  iSf  as  a  rule,  the  separation  of  a  solitary  twig  which  t\vists  round 
acother  branch  of  the  tree  ;  from  it  arise  numerous  lateral  twigs,  some  of  which 
become  themselves  propagative  shoots,  although  most  of  them  develop  quite 
freely  into  the  air.'  The  leaves  of  this  Tillandsia  form  no  collecting  funnels,  they 
U'e  certainly  not  arranged  in  a  rosette,  but  come  off  individually  from  the  stem 
and  are  small  and  inconspicuous.  The  whoU  plant  is  covered  with  water* 
alxwibing  hairs  such  as  occur  on  the  ieal  bases  of  other  forms,  and  these  give 
it  its  grey  colour.  In  general  appearance,  as  indeed  it&  speci£c  name, '  usneoides,' 
indicates,  it  resembles  an  indigenous  lichen,  also  a  pendent  epiphyte  from  trees. 
This  recalls  to  us  the  tact  ttiat  ei)iphyte5  occur  in  our  own  climate  also,  although 
these  are  almost  entirely  connned  to  plants  oi  low  grade,  'viz.  mosses  and 
lichens.  The  feature  in  which  these  plants  have  an  advantage  over  higher 
forms  and  which  qualifies  them  to  withstand  our  dry  seasons,  is  not  any 
s|)ecially  economical  management  of  the  water  absorbed,  but  a  capacity  for 
being  able  to  withstand  desiccation,  a  capacity,  however,  by  no  means  confined 
to  epiphytic  forms.  These  plants  may  often  become  so  dry  that  they  may  be 
actually  crumbled  into  dust,  and  that,  too,  without  losing  their  vitality.  As 
soon  as  the  first  drops  of  rain  fall  on  them  and  they  have  absorbed  as  much 
as  they  require,  they  start  life  afresh.  Perhaps  tne  best  examples  of  this 
peculiar  mode  of  lite  are  to  be  found  among  the  crustaccous  lichens  which 
grow  over  the  walls  of  old  houses  or  on  bore  rock.  Such  forms  often  obtain 
in  a  few  hours  or  days  only,  during  the  course  of  months,  all  the  water  they 
need  for  carrying  on  their  vital  functions,  and  in  the  interval  are  completely  dried 
up  by  the  sun's  heat.  Not  only  is  this  capacity  fur  resisting  desiccation  of 
the  very  greatest  importance  to  these  plants,  but  the  ability  they  also  iiossess 
of  absorbmg  the  first  traces  of  water  after  long  drought  is  of  deep  significance,  j 
Their  cell-walls  in  the  dry  condition  remain  capable  of  being  easily  wetted^™ 
and  rapidly  take  up  water  once  more,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  dust*" 
of  our  streets,  which  in  lasing  water  loses  also  its  capacity  for  quickly  reab- 
sorbing it.  Owing  to  this  characteristic,  mosses  and  lichens  play  a  very 
important  part  in  the  economy  of  nature,  inasmuch  as  they  arc  able  to  store 
up  rain,  forming  living  water  rescr\*oirs  whose  contents  arc  for  a  long  time 
of  benefit  to  other  organisms.  Without  going  into  further  details  we  may,  in 
conclusion,  merely  allude  to  the  fact  that  other  epiphytes  which  are  unable 
to  wiUisiand  desiccation,  are  at  first  entirely  absent  from  regions  subject  to 
periodic  deficiency  of  water.  Further  they  arc  compelled  to  exercise  great 
economy  with  the  store  of  water  which  they  have  collected  during  the  rainy 
period,  1.  e.  they  must  limit  their  transpiration  greatly  or  provide  themselves 
with  special  water  reservoirs.  Many  varieties  of  such  reservoirs  have  beea.j 
described  by  Schimper  and  Goebel,  as  well  as  by  other  earlier  ^Titers. 
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LECTURE    IV 
TRANSPIRATION 


H        After  this  brief  reference  to  qiiphytcs  we  may  now  return  to  the  con- 

V  sideration  of  ordinary  land  plnnt*;,  of  whirh  our  trees  and  cultivated  plants 

f   nuy  be  taken  as  examples.     The  soil,  we  have  seen,  supplies  them  with  the 

water  they  require,  and  that  they  alworb  by  the  root ;    wc  must  now  study 

the  rever&e  process,  \-\z.  the  giving  off  of  water  by  transpiration  from  parts 

above  ground,  more  especially  from  the  leaves. 

No  ipeciai  methods  are  required  to  demonstrate  this  phenomenon,  (or 
just  as  a  free  water  surface,  a  sponge  saturated  with  water  or  damp  soil,  gives 
off  water  vapour  into  the  air.  pronded  the  latter  be  not  itself  saturated,  so 
too  must  also  the  plant,  containing  as  it  normally  does  abundance  of  water. 
And  just  as  under  natural  conditions  the  water  evaporated  is  not  always  re- 
placed at  once,  so,  too,  transpiring  plants  exhibit  great  variations  in  the 
smauDt  of  water  they  contain,  variations  often  so  obvious  as  to  be  noticeable  to 
the  naked  eye.  Who  lias  not  noted  herbaceous  plants  and  even  trees  with  limp 
leaves  or  flowers  on  a  hot  day  in  July  ?  The  willing  is  simply  the  indication 
of  the  snpprrasion  of  osmotic  distention  of  the  cell-walls  and,  consequently, 
of  tissue  tensions,  owing  to  the  loss  of  water.  So  long  as  the  loss  of  water  keeps 
within  certain  Umits,  a  renewed  supply  of  water  can  once  more  induce  normal 
turgesceoce ;  consequently,  we  notice  that  not  infrequently  during  the  night, 

kwhen  transpiration  is  redu<id  by  lowering  of  the  temperature,  the  leaves  again 
become  rigid-  Not  only  from  such  everyday  experiences,  but  also  from  the 
I  fact  that  we  can  prevent  willing  by  placing  the  plant  in  the  shade,  or  by  water- 
ing it  at  the  right  time,  even  the  '  man  in  the  street '  can  appreciate  the  im< 
parlance  of  external  conditions  in  determining  the  amount  of  transpiration. 
Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  plants 
thoDseives  and  how  far  eKtemal  factors  influence  transpiration,  we  may  glance 
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at  the  ways  in  which  the  existence  of  this  phenomenon  may  be  proved,  and 
the  more  exact  methods  employed  to  estimate  minute  losses  of  water,  not 
merely  the  grosser  evidence  preseoted  by  the  process  of  withering. 

Thanks  to  the  large  number  of  experimental  researches  that  have  been 
carried  out  on  the  subject  from  the  days  of  Hales  (1748)  up  to  the  most  recent 
times  {e.  g.  Burgenstein,  1S87-1901),  we  have  b«:ome  acquainted  with  so 
many  methods  that  we  must  hmit  ourselves  in  their  enumeration.  Evapora- 
tion from  a  plant  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  clearest  and  -simplest  way 
by  observing  the  darnpness  deposited  on  a  bell  jar  placed  over  it  and  kept  at 
a  low  temperature.  The  reason  for  this  deprosition  of  moisture  is  the  same  as 
that  (or  the  dimming  of  a  window  pane  when  one  breathes  on  it ;  it  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  deposition  of  dew  on  a  cold  surface.  The  most  exact, 
miifonn,  and  quantitative  method  of  |>ro\'ing  the  existence  of  trartspiratioo 
is  to  employ  a  balance.  If  proper  precautions  be  taken  to  permit  of  water 
being  given  off  from  the  plant  only,  and  not  at  the  same  time  from  the 
earth  in  which  it  is  rooted,  it  may  be  shoMrn  that  the  decrease  in  weight 
from  hour  to  hour  is  due  to  loss  of  water.  It  is  true  that  there  are  other  pro- 
cesses taking  place  in  the  plant  which  lead  to  change  in  weight,  .still,  quantita- 
tively speaking,  they  arc  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  change  in  weight 
due  to  movements  of  water.  The  data  given  on  p.  25  as  to  the  amount  of  tran- 
spiration have  been  obtained  by  weighing.  A  third  method,  e.xtremcly  con- 
venient and  useful  for  demonstration,  consists  in  making  use  of  the  alteration  in 
colour  which  many  substances  undergo  when  they  absorh  water.  Stahl  (1894), 
to  whom  we  owe  the  application  of  this  excellent  method  of  investigation,  used 
strips  of  filter  paper  soaked  in  cobalt-chloride.  '  Cobalt  paper '  is  deep  blue 
when  dry,  but  becomes  red  when  wet.  The  method  of  use  is  to  place  a  small 
piece  of  the  blue  paper  on  the  subject  of  investigation — say  a  leaf — covering  it 
up  with  a  glass  plate  so  as  to  eliminate  the  influence  of  atmospheric  moisture. 
According  as  the  leaf  gives  off  much  or  little  water  the  paper  changes  in  colour, 
after  a  few  seconds,  hours,  or  days.  In  place  of  change  of  colour  wc  may  employ 
bodicswhich  exhibit  hygroscopic  movements. such  asgeIatinc(BENECKE,i899)or 
awn.s  of  ^ro</ittw  (Darwin,  i8g8),  for  the  demonstration  of  the  same  phenomenon. 

Many  authors,  e.g.  Vesque  (1877),  Moll  (1884),  Bonnier  and  Masgw 
(1884),  and  KoHi.  {i8S6),  have  employed  the  potomcter  figured  on  p.  30  for 
demonstrating  transpiration.  It  will  be  remembered  that  with  this  apparatus 
it  was  the  amount  of  water  absorbed — not  the  amount  given  off — that  was 
measured.  If  transpiration  be  kept  within  moderate  bounds,  however,  one 
can  make  out  that  the  two  amounts  arc  equal — that  the  loss  due  to  evaporation 
is  covered  by  the  amount  absorbed.  The  potometer  method  has  many  ad- 
vantages ;  it  is  very  easily  demonstrable,  more  so  if  coloured  water  be  eroploj'ed 
in  tlie  capillary  tube  ;  it  is  very  convenient,  especially  if  the  influence  of  external 
factors  on  trans[>iration  have  to  be  studied  ;  it  does  not  necessitate  the  presence 
of  roots  on  the  plant — isolated  branche-s  arc  quite  sufficient  for  the  purj>ose. 

With  the  aid  of  one  of  these  methods  let  us,  first  of  all. study  the  effect  which 
the  plant's  structure  has  on  transpiration.  Observation  alone  teaches  us  that  the 
external  walls  of  the  epidermal  cells  are  the  parts  of  the  plant  first  concerned 
in  the  giving  off  of  water  vapour.  Like  all  oUicr  cell-walls  these  contain  water 
of  imbibition,  and  this  water  is  retained  with  a  certain  amount  of  force.  Eveir 
particle  of  water  lost  by  evaporation  is  replaced  by  another  which  the  wall 
attracts  from  the  protoplasm.  The  protoplasm  in  turn  abstracts  water  from 
the  cell-sap.  But  the  crll-sa]*  also  holds  the  water  firmly,  and,  in  consequence 
of  its  osmotic  properties,  together  with  the  imbibitive  energy  of  the  cell-wall 
and  protopla-sm,  the  outer  surface  of  the  plant  gives  ofi  less  water  vaptmr  than 
an  aqueous  surface  of  equal  extent  under  the  same  conditions.  Aubert 
(iSgz)  found  that,  taking  the  evaporation  from  a  water  surface,  per  unit  of 
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as  1,000,  the  evaporation  from  an  equal  surface  of  a  dilute  solution  of 

was  843,  of  malic  acid  837,  of  glucose  773.    An  Opuntia,  on  the  other 

4.  gave  o0  only  ten  units  of  water  per  unit  of  time.    A  special  factor  must. 

I'cver,  be  taken  into  consideration,  viz.  the  cuticle,  already  descril>ed  in 

peaking  of  the  at^sorption  of  water,  whose  influence  is  in  the  direction  of 

itardin^;  transpiration.      Since  Ihe  cuticle  imbibes  little  or  no  water,  it  acts 

EC  a  film  of  oil  spread  over  an  aqueous  surface.     The  differences  between 

rieties  of  cuticle  have  been  already  referred  to,  and  these  are  of  the  greatest 

Iportance  in  relation  both  to  the  absorption  and  gi\'ing  off  of  water.    The 

in  and  gelatinous  external  walk  of  the  root  and  of  submerged  plants  arc  very 

rmcablctowatcr.so  that  these  parts  rcadilydryup  and  u-ithcr  when  exposed  to 

l^and  between  this  condition  and  the  other  extreme,  where  the  cuticle  is  thick 

d  practically  impervious  to  moisture,  as  in  hard  leathery  leaves,  every  possible 

tnsttion  occurs.    Some  numerical  idea  of  the  action  of  the  cuticle  may  be 

tained  from  a  study  of  some  of  Boussisgault's  results  (1878).     He  experi- 

bated  on  apples  which  were  in  part  provided  with  a  normal  cuticle  and  in  part 

d  the  cuticle  removed. 

square    centimetre   of 

imal  apple  surface  lost 

H>5   g.    of    water    per 

nr,  whilst  the  skinned 

pie    last    0277  g.,    or 

ty-five  times  as  much. 

Such       investigations, 

wcver,  take  for  granted 

ft  the  cuticle  over  the 

posed    part  U  a  con- 

kuoos  layer  and  desti- 

te  of  all  apertures,  but 

is  is  by  no  means  true  of 

cuticles.   In  very  many 

ies  the  cuticle  is  pierced 

'    microscopically    mi- 

ie  but  extremely  numerous  holes;  the  otherwise  continuous  epidermis  is 

■cmipled  by  special  organs,  the  slomata.     Each  stoma  (Fig.  7)  consists  of  two 

■Is  (guard-cells)   which  differ  from  other   epidermal  cells  in   their  curved 

m.   Owing  to  the  fact  that  these  cells  have  their  concave  sides  turned  toward 

^  other,  a  small  .-ilit  is  left  between  them,  opening  on  the  one  side  to  the  air  and 

the  other  into  a  large  intercellular  space,  known  as  the  '  respiratory  cavity  ' 

t  Fig.  7,  Bj,  standing  in  direct  communication  with  the  general  intercellular 

tee-system  in  the  body  of  the  plant.    The  spaces  lound  between  the  cells  in 

plant's  interior  are  not,  however,  completely  shut  ofl  from  eacli  other,  but 

an  iotercommunicating  system  of  chambers  and  canals,  constituting  the 

systttm  of  the  plant.    By  means  of  the  stomata  this  system  is  put 

communication  with  the  atmosphere. 

stomata,  the  exits  of  the  acriferous  system,  permit  gase^  of  all  kinds 
Inter  the  plant  as  well  as  to  pass  out,  and  direct  gaseous  exchange  may,  by 
means,  take  place  between  cells  deep  in  the  interior  of  the  ])lant  and  the 
We  can  easily  convince  ourselves  of  the  value  of  the  stomata  and  inter- 
Blai  space-system  for  such  exchange  by  placing  a  leaf  from  an  appropriate 
It  in  wa  Icr  and  arranging  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  end  of  the 
gcd  petiole  is  less  than  that  on  the  leaf  blade.  As  a  result  of  a  quite 
leant  difference  of  pressure — mouth  suction  is  often  sufficient  for  the 

pse a    continuous  stream  of  air-bubbles   may  be  seen  escaping  from 

KtioJe.      It  can  be  at  once  demonstrated  that  this  air  has  entered  by  the 
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stomata,  for  ii  these  be  blocked  up  by  vaseline  or  tallow  the  stream  of 
bubbles  at  once  ceases.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  other  exits  Irom  Ihe 
aeriferoiis  system,  in  addition  to  stomata,  are  known  to  occur  in  plants. 
(' Pneumachodcs ' ;  coniiiarc  Haberlandt,  1896). 

At  the  present  moment  the  only  gaseous  exchange  taking  place  through 
the  stomata  which  we  need  consider  is  the  giving  off  of  water  vapour.  It 
follows  from  the  structure  of  the  plant  as  described  above  that,  in  aadition  to 
the  transpiration  taking  place  from  tpidermal  cAh.  there  must  also  be  a  certain 
amoimt  of  *  internal  transpiration ",  since  each  cell  wherever  it  borders  on  an 
intercellular  space  will  give  off  water  vapour,  the  immediate  tcsxiil  being  the 
saturation  of  the  air  in  the  inteTcelhilarspace„<.  The  whole  plant  thus  loses  water 
whenever  water  vapour  escapes  through  the  stomata  from  the  intercellular 
spaces.  Obviously  only  a  minute  quantity  of  water  can  pass  to  the  exterior 
through  a  single  stoma  since  the  slit  is  so  small.  The  diameter  of  the  largest 
of  them  (e.  g.  those  of  AmaryUis)  is  only  o-oi-oo2  mm.,  and  the  openings  are 
so  minute  that  a  needle  prick  appears  as  a  huge  hole  in  comparison.  The 
signilicance  of  the  stomata  in  the  vital  economy  of  the  plant,  apart  from  charac* 
teristics  which  will  be  studied  later,  depends  on  their  immense  number.  In 
the  situations  in  which  ihey  are  most  abundant,  e.g.  the  underside  of  the 
foliage  leaf,  we  find  on  an  average  from  40  to  300  per  sq.  mm.,  hut  iti  extreme 
cases  there  may  be  as  many  as  625  {Ole^t)  or  716  (Bras&ica  rapa)  in  the  same 
area.  According  to  Noll  (1902)  an  average-sized  leaf  of  Hrrtssica  rapa  has 
no  fewer  than  eleven  millions  of  stomata,  while  a  leaf  of  the  sunflower  has 
thirteen  millions.  It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connexion  that  Brown  and 
EscuMBE  (igoo)  have  shown  that  diffusion  of  gases  through  a  plate  pierced 
by  numerous  fine  pores  takes  place  as  rapidly  as  if  the  spaces  between  the 
pores  were  non-existent. 

Wc  must  also  differentiate  between  an  epidermal  and  an  intercellular,  or,  in 
other  words,  between  a  culiailar  and  slomalal  transpiralion,  and  the  difference 
may  often  be  recognized  by  contrasting  the  behaviour  of  opi>osite  sides  ol  the 
leaf.  Many  foliage  leaves  liear  stomata  only  on  their  undersides,  and  il  the 
cuticle  be  alike  on  both  sides,  we  may  assume  that  we  have  a  cuticular  tran- 
spiration taking  place  from  the  upper  side,  and  a  stomatal  transpiration 
taking  place  from  the  lower  as  well.  Several  methods  of  investigation,  most 
conveniently  perhaps  the  cobalt -chloride  method,  demonstrate,  however, 
that  cuticular  transpiration  is  frequently  so  small  that  it  may  be  taken  as 
practically  nil.  If  a  piece  of  blue  cohalt-cliloride  paper  be  placed  on  the  under- 
side of  a  leaf  of  Liriodtndrott  Itdipifera  it  becomes  red  in  a  few  seconds,  while 
a  piece  placed  on  the  upper  side  remains  blue  for  several  hours,  the  general 
conditions  being  the  same  in  each  case.  Plants  which  Uve  in  damp  air,  c.  g. 
the  Hymenophyllaceae,  possess  much  tliiimcr  cuticles  than  those  M-hicfa  live 
in  drier  air,  hence  in  their  case  cuticular  transpiration  is  very  obvious  and 
readily  capable  of  demonstration  by  cobalt  paper.  The  extreme  case  is  shown 
by  submerged  plants  and  by  roots  where  the  permeability  of  the  cuticle  (in  the 
absence  of  stomata)  to  water  is  shown  at  once  by  the  rapidity  with  wliich 
wUting  takes  place. 

Even  assuming  that  the  nature  of  the  cuticle,  and  the  number  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  stomata  in  any  plant  arr  known,  the  absolute  amount  of  transpira- 
tion cannot  be  determined  without  knowing  as  well  what  the  external  conditions 
are,  since  the  amount  of  transpiration  varies  extremely  with  alterations  in  these. 
The  way  in  which  many  of  these  external  factors  affect  transpiration  Is  obvious, 
for  they  may  be  obser\'ed  just  as  readily  in  purely  physical  expenmcnts  with 
a  substance  capable  of  absorbing  water,  e.g.  glue  or  filter  paper  ;  in  the  plant,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  external  factors  introduces  remarkable  compli- 
cations, due  to  the  fact  that  the  organization  of  the  plant  is,  in  the  hrst  instance. 
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altered  by  them,  and  this  in  turn  affects  the  amount  o*  transpiration.  Among 
physical  influences  the  dampties<t  of  the  air  holds  a  foremost  place  ;  its  effects 
arc  so  obvious  that  further  explanation  is  unnecessary.  Similarly  with  lem- 
pcrature  ;  every  increase  in  temperature  must  cause  an  increase  in  transpiration 
— every  decrease  must  retard  it.  li  the  plant  be  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
the  eavironment  it  can  still  give  off  water  vapour  into  the  air  eveji  though  the 
latter  l>e  saturated  :  this  higher  temperature  is  attained  by  respiration  or  by  the 
absorption  ol  light  and  heat  rays,o(tcn  aided  by  th«  presence  especiallyof  colour- 
ing matters  (Stari..  iH9(>).  Transpiration  is  also  increased  by  osciUaiion,  for  the 
plant  is  thus  taken  out  of  the  saturated  atmosphere  produced  over  its  surface  in 
consequence  of  trans  pi  ratimi,  and  brought  into  a  new  region  not  yet  saturated. 
The  same  effect  Ls  produced  by  mo\ing  the  air  rather  than  the  plant,  and  hence 
every  breath  of  wiW  aids  tran.spi ration  The  dampntMi  of  thf  ioii  has  an  influence 
which  is  somewhat  less  ob\*ious.  Dr>*  soil  hinders  transpiration  bcraiise  it 
retards  absorption  of  water  ;  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  reserve  of  water  the  cell-sap 
becomes  more  concentrated  in  the  transpiring  organs,  and  hence  is  less  ready  to 
give  off  water  vapour  into  the  air.  Concentrated  salt-solutions,  if  the  root  has 
to  absorb  water  from  them, 
act  in  the  same  way  as  a 
dry   soil,    although    diluU  f 

solutions  also  have  an  in- 
fluence on  transpiration 
wfaicb  has  not  as  yet  U^cn 
fully  exfAa.mcd.  Dihtte 
acids  retard,  and  dilute 
alkalisaccelerate,  transpira- 
tion. Probably  in  these 
cases  the  explanation  is  not 
purely  physjcal,  but  must 
be  sought  for  in  alterations 
in  the  characters  of  the 
plant  itself,  having  their 
cause  especially  in  the  acti- 
vities of  the  guard-cells  of 
the  stomata. 

We  have  not  as  yet  discussed  this  question  of  the  activity  of  the  guard  cells, 
and  so  far,  our  treatment  of  the  subject  would  suggest  that  the  stomatal  aper- 
ture was  always  of  the  same  size.  That  i.=i,  however,  by  no  means  the  case. 
On  the  contrary,  the  pnard-cells  arc  capable  o(  opening  and  elasing  the  stomatal 
slit  according  to  conditions,  and  thus  of  allowing  oi  the  most  varying  amounts 
of  trauspiralion,  from  nothing  upwards.  Variations  in  the  size  of  the  pore  are 
attainea  by  a  very  simple  method,  viz.  by  varying  the  degree  of  curvature  of 
the  guard-cells.  To  understand  the  mechanism  of  the  process  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  study  the  structure  of  the  stoma  somewhat  more  in  detail 
than  we  have  already  done.  We  may  select  for  detailed  study  the  stoma  of 
Amaryllis,  wljosc  structure  has  been  elucidated  most  thoroughly  by  Schwen- 
DENER  (1881).  Other  plants  exhibit  other  adaptations  than  those  seen  in 
Amaryllis,  but  the  mechanical  principles  involvt^daru  fundametUaUyihe  same  for 
ail  (compare  Habehlandt,  1896,  and  Copeland.  1902),  Fig.  8  shows  a  stoma 
of  Amaryllis,  both  in  the  open  and  in  the  closed  condition,  in  surface  view 
and  in  transverse  section.  The  latter  (Fig.  8,  /)  shows  the  asymmetrical  form 
of  the  guard-cells  in  relation  to  the  hne  S,  which  separates  the  concave  from 
the  convex  side.  While  the  convex  half  forms  almost  exactly  a  half  circle,  the 
outer  contour  of  the  concave  side  is  much  more  complicated,  and  as  a  coofie- 
qoeoce  the  intercellular  space  between  the  concave  edges  of  the  guard-cells  aho 
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E resents  special  peculiarities.  On  the  outside,  the  lumen  is  constricted  by 
om-like  ridgas  {H) ;  then  follows  an  cnlargrmcnt  known  as  the  vestibule  o( 
the  stoma.  The  vestibule  again  narrows  to  form  the  slit  proper,  followed  by  a 
further  widening  inwardly — the  rcarvcstibule^H^ncemorc  contracted  by  a  second 
pair  of  ridges.  The  inner  contour  does  not.  however,  nin  parallel  with  the  outer 
one,  but  forms  almost  a  hall  circle.  Theconcavewall  is  thus  not  of  the  same  thick- 
ness throughout;  it  is  rt-lativcly  thin  in  the  middle  and  thicker  above  and  below 
where  the  ridges  are  <see  Fig.  8,  /).  The  occurrence  of  abundant  clUorophyll 
in  the  guard-cells  must  be  specially  noted,  the  ordinary  epidermal  cells  being 
as  a  rule  destitute  of  green  pigment.  Further,  the  protoplasm  of  the  guard 
cell  enclaves  a  large  vacuole  which  is  the  seat  of  great  osmotic  activity.  Under 
the  influence  of  osmotic  pressure  the  cell-walls  are  stretched,  but  the  concave 
sides,  owing  to  their  greater  thickness,  are  more  able  to  resist  this  extension 
than  are  the  convex  sides,  so  that  the  strcicliing  is  more  obvious  on  the  latter 
than  the  former.  The  effect  of  this  differential  stretching  is  best  illustrated 
by  a  model.  If  one  takes  a  caoutchouc  tube,  completely  closed,  and  having 
a  strengthening  layer  pasted  along  one  side,  and  forces  into  it  air  or  water, 
though  straight  at  first,  it  becomes  bent  (Fig.  8,  V,  VI).  Now  imagine  two 
such  tubes  with  the  .strmgthencd  sides  facing  each  other,  united  by  their  ends, 
but  with  the  Central  region  free;  if  turgor  he  produced  in  these  tubes  they  will  be 
seen  to  separate  from  each  other  in  the  middle-  Much  the  same  sort  of  thing 
takes  place  in  the  guard-cells  of  the  stoma  ;  increase  of  pressure  induces  the 
slit  to  open,  as  much  as  is  shown  in  comparing  Fig.  8,  ///  and  IV.  We  speak  of 
Uie  stoma  in  the  first  case  as  closed,  in  the  second  as  open;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  when  turgor  is  at  a  minimum,  the  two  guard-cells  do  not  lie  so  closely 
togetheras  to  hermetically  seal  theopening,  although  it  is  sufficiently  obliterated 
to  make  the  amount  of  water  vapour  which  passes  through  scarcely  worth  speak- 
ing about ;  in  other  words,  stomatal  transpiration  is  almost  as  good  as  sup- 
pressed. By  altering  the  pressure  in  the  guard  cells  the  plant  is  able  to  vary 
the  width  of  the  slit  very  considerably,  and  in  this  way  the  stomata  become 
regtilators  of  iramf>iration  to  a  degree  which  would  scarcely  be  anticipated. 

The  width  of  the  slit  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the  osmotic  pressure  in 
the  guard-cells,  but  is  also  influenced  by  pressure  in  the  cells  surrounding 
them.  If  this  pressure  be  eliminated,  e.g.  by  pricking  these  cells,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  stoma  opens  at  once,  although  the  pressure  in  the  guard  cells 
is  not  at  the  same  time  increased.  Conversely  also,  increase  in  turgesoeuce 
of  the  surrounding  epidermal  cells  may  bring  about  a  passive  closure  of  the 
stoma.  Authorities  dificr  in  tbcir  estimates  of  the  degree  to  which  this  activity 
in  the  general  epidermal  cells  is  functional  in  nature.  Schwendener  (t88[) 
held  that  it  was  of  no  importance,  Leitgeb  (iS8f>)  believed  that  it  played  a 
great  part  in  the  process,  while  Darwin  (1898}  takes  an  intermediate  position. 
So  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  may  take  it  that  the  active  movements  of  the 
guard-cells  alone  are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  opening  and  closing  of 
the  slit.  The  effect  of  variations  in  pressure  within  the  guard-cells  may  be 
readily  demonstrated  under  the  micro.scopc.  If  the  preparation  shows  the 
Stomata  open,  addition  of  a  plasmolytjc  solution  will  quickly  cause  them  to 
close,  and  they  may  be  made  to  open  again  at  once  by  replacing  the  plasmolytic 
solution  with  water.  In  nature,  variations  in  pressure  so  extreme  as  to  lead 
to  complete  abolition  of  turgor,  such  as  is  effected  by  plasmolysis,  do  not  I 
occur ;  on  the  contrary  a  pressure  of  several  atmospheres  is  maintained  even  j 
when  the  stoma  is  quite  closed. 

The  conditions  under  which  opening  and  clasing  ol  the  stomata  take  |^ce 
are  very  dificrent  in  different  plants,  still,  in  general,  we  may  say  that  stomata 
in  appropriate  ways  regulate  the  amount  of  transpiration,  and  that  the  plant 
is  thus  able  to  protect  itself  Irom  wilting.     Conditions  connected  with  this 
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regulation  of  transpiration  may  undoubtedly  occur  which  arc  dangerous  to 
(be  plant,  for  we  must  not  foigct  tlial  the  stomata  are  not  merely  the  organs 
of  transpiration,  but  are  primarily  the  means  by  which  carbon-dioxide  enters 
tlie  plant.  Kvcryttung  that  retards  transpiration  must  at  the  same  time 
hinder  the  absorption  ol  carbon-dioxidc,  and  hence  clashings  may  occur  be- 
tween the  two  processes,  when  the  plant  must  naturally  suffer  from  one  cause 
or  the  other.  Conflicting  conditions  of  this  kind  are  to  be  met  writh  whenever 
wc  investigate  natural  phenomfrna  closely. 

We  have  now  to  study  separately  the  more  important  factors  which  play 
a  part  in  the  movements  of  the  stomata,  and  foremost  among  these  we  may  place 
the  vapour  tension  of  the  atmosphere.  For  purely  physical  reasons,  abundance 
of  moisture  in  the  air  must,  as  has  already  been  shown,  retard  transpiration  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  will  induce  the  stomata  to  open  widely,  and  thus  the 
physical  condition  ^\'ill  be  in  a  sense  neutrahzed.  In  diy  air  on  the  other 
hand,  evaporation  is  increa.sed.  while  transpiration  is  reduced  because  many 
plants  close  their  stomata  at  once  when  wilting  begins.  It  is  easily  seen  how  tbu 
degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  will  act  on  the  ^^uard-celLs  sooner  than  on  other 
ecus;  in  damp  air  they  attain  the  utmost  osmotic  turgor  which  the  cell-sap 
is  able  to  exert  when  water  absorption  is  at  a  maximum  :  when  loss  of  water 
lakes  place  owing  to  increasing  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  if  at  the  same  time 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  is  not  forthcoming,  a  rapid  reduction  in  the  turgor 
ensues,  accompanied  by  closing  of  the  stoma.  Closure  of  the  stoma  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  always  a  concomitant  of  wilting  ;  in  many  plants  the  wilted 
leaf  has  its  stomata  wide  open.  Such  leaves  continue  to  give  off  water,  and 
shrivelling  of  the  leaf  takes  place  with  great  rapidity.  Plants  of  this  kind  can 
"  t  only  in  regions  where  the  moisture  is  excessive,  as,  for  example,  among 

native  plants,  those  inhabiting  marshes  {Alisma,  Acorus,  Menyanthes,  &c.) 
and  shady  places  {Osmunda  regatis).  The  cobatt-paper  method  will  be  found  to 
be  convenient  in  investigations  ol  this  sort,  for  by  this  method  we  may  convince 
ourselves,  for  example,  of  a  vigorous  transpiration  from  the  half-dried  leaf  in 
the  plants  above  mentioned,  where  the  stomata  remain  open,  while  in  Tro- 
paeolum  majus  this  cannot  be  obser\'cd  owing  to  the  rapid  closure  of  the  stomata 
on  wilting.  Further,  actual  wetting  will  induce  wider  opening  of  the  stomata 
than  a  damp  atmosphere.  This  explains  the  result  obtained  by  Wiesner 
(18S2),  who  (ound  that  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  transpiration  after  the 
leaves  had  been  dipped  in  water.  Under  certain  conditions  a  quite  contrary 
effect  may  be  produced,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  neighbouring  cells  absorb 
water  and  the  stomata  arc  in  consequence  passively  compressed  (Kohl,  i886), 
or  when  the  pores  are  blocked  by  capillary  water. 

Tbe  stomata  of  different  plants  do  not  always  react  in  the  same  way  to 
Ihc  second  factor,  which  we  may  allude  to  here — namely,  light.  Frequently,  e.g. 
in  Amaryllis,  Aspidistra,  &c.,  we  may  obsen-e  that  the  slits  open  when  the  leaves 
are  more  brightly  illuminated.  Here  again,  since  for  purely  physical  rca-sons  light 
hirtbcrs  evaporation,  there  is  the  danger  of  excessive  tran.spiration.  In  many 
cases  withering  of  the  leaves  may  be  prevented  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  illumi- 
nation, if  the  stomata  close  at  the  first  indication  of  wilting.  Stahl  (1894)  has 
proved  Uiat  this  result  does  not  always  follow,  however,  and  it  may  be  shown 
llul  if  the  leaf  of  Tropaeolum,  slightly  wilted,  be  exposed  with  closed  stomata 
la  direct  sunlight,  it  does  not  wither  any  further  even  after  some  hours, 
although  a  fresh  leaf  exposed  under  the  same  conditions  dries  up  rapidly,  just 
beciose  it  does  not  close  its  slomata.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
action  of  light  on  the  guard-cells  is  dependent  lor  its  efiect  on  tlie  chlorophyll 
contained  in  these  cells.  In  fact,  as  we  sliall  see  later,  the  chIoroi>hyll  is  able 
under  ibe  influence  of  .sunlight  to  generate  osmoticaJly  active  sulMtances,  and 
beoce;  in  a  sense,  to  bring  about  opening  of  the  stomata.    Assuredly,  however. 
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light  operates  still  more  in  an  indirect  way,  i.e.  as  a  stimuius  to  the  guard' 
cells.  In  many  plants  closing  of  the  stomata  has  been  observed  to  take  place 
on  darkening.  Darkening  must,  therefore,  also  bt-  recognized  as  a  stimulus, 
since  alter  osmotically  active  bodies  have  been  manufactured  in  light,  they 
cannot  be  removed  so  quickly,  alter  exclusion  of  light,  as  to  account  for  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  stomata  again  close.  According  to  Leitgeb  (1886) 
the  closing  of  the  stomata  in  the  dark  is  passive,  owing  to  the  guard-cells  being 
pressed  together  by  the  turgor  in  the  neighbouring  cells.  An  increase  in  tur- 
gidity  in  darkness  is  a  very  general  and  easily  explicable  phenomenon. 

in  addition  to  the  effect  ol  light  and  atmospheric  moisture  on  the  width 
of  the  stomatal  aperture  that  of  changes  of  temperature  also  has  received 
attention,  but  into  that  and  related  subjects  we  need  not  enter,  those  already 
discussed  tieiiig  the  most  important.  In  spite  of  the  voluminous  hterature 
on  stomata,  detailed  rcst-ardit-s  on  these  orgaiB  in  representaiive.s  of  the  chief 
biological  groups  of  plants  are  still  wanting,  We  know  enough,  however,  to 
be  able  to  afTirm  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  in  stomata  plants  possess 
a  remarkably  valuable  apparatus  for  regulating  transpiration,  provided  the 
external  conditions  for  absorption  and  transpiration  be  approximately  normal, 
that  is  to  say,  such  as  do  not  approach  the  extremes  to  which  the  plant 
cannot  adjust  itself.  Any  attempt  to  cultivate  some  of  our  economic  pilants, 
such  as  cereals  or  tobacco,  under  the  conditions  prevalent  in  a  desert,  or  in 
the  saturated  atmosphere  of  a  tropical  forest  would,  undoubtedly  prove 
a  failure.  At  the  same  time,  a  study  of  plants  which  are  naturally  fitted  to 
live  under  such  extreme  conditions  oiscloses  to  us  a  variety  of  adaptations 
calculated,  on  the  one  hand,  to  hmit  transpiration  as  much  as  possible,  and.  on 
the  other,  to  further  it  to  the  utmost.  A  brief  sketch  of  these  adaptations  may 
be  appropriately  introduced  here ;  the  reader  is  referred  for  details  to  tlic 
works  of  Habsrlandt  (i8g6),  Schimpek  (1*^98),  and  Stahl  (1893.  1896). 

Reduction  in  the  amount  of  transpiration  may  be  cfifccted  by  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  stomata  or  by  an  alteration  in  their  anatomical  stnicture. 
Further,  plants  which  live  in  dry  regions  usually  have  wcll-dc^'elopcd  cuticles, 
whose  power  of  retarding  transpiration  is  increased  by  tlie  deposition  in,  or  on, 
them  of  wax  ;  moreover,  the  capacity  for  imbibing  water  may  be  reduced  in  such 
parts  of  the  plant  as  are  exposed  directly  to  air.  Development  of  hairs  lull  of 
air  can  also  effectively  retard  transpiration,  since  such  a  covering  protects 
Ihe  plant  from  the  effects  of  air  currents,  producing  a  superficial  region  free  from 
atmospheric  movement.  In  addition  to  such  preventatives  dependent  on  cell 
structure  we  find  also  adaptations  dependent  on  the  form  and  arrangement 
of  the  parts  concerned.  A  flat  extension  of  the  fohage  leaf  greatly  favours 
transpiration,  more  especially  if  the  whole  leaf  surface  be  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays ;  but  plants  are  known  to  ejcist  which  avoid  strong  insolation  by 

g'escniing  the  edges  of  their  leaves  to  the  sun  (compass  plants,  Eucaly^us, 
c,  Lecture  XXxVI),  and  especially,  as  need  arises,  by  changing  the  position 
of  their  leaves  with  relation  to  the  direction  ol  the  incident  ray  (Lecture  XXXVI). 
Morc  effective  still  is  the  power  wliich  certain  plants  possess  of  reducing  their 
surface  by  rolling  up  leaves  which  are  normaliy  extended,  or  the  extended 
form  may  be  avoided  altogether  and  a  spherical  shape  assumed  (Cactaceae, 
Euphorbiaceae.  &c.). 

On  the  other  hand,  in  plants  which  inhabit  very  damp  situations  we  find 
adaptations  for  furthering  transpiration  ;  as,  for  example,  the  special  form  and 
arrangement  of  leaves  for  aiding  in  the  rapid  drainage  of  water  from  their 
apices ;  coloured  cell-sap  and  consequent  increased  temperature  of  the  cells 
concerned  ;  thin,  easily  permeable  cuticle  ;  increase  of  the  epidermal  surface ; 
complete  exposxire  of  the  stomatal  guard-cells,  &c. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  plant  should  be  able,  according  to 
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variations  in  external  conditions,  to  modify  those  structural  adaptations  which 
aim  at  aiding  or  retarding  transpiration.  This  ca[>acity  the  plant  possesses  during 
its  developnient  only,  it  is  true,  within  certain  definite  limits  (Lecture  XXX). 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  transpiration 
must  vary  greatly  in  different  plants,  and  in  the  same  plant  under  different 
conditions.  Further,  transpiration  in  individual  organs  varies  very  greatly. 
[Under  ordinary  circumstances  transpiration  from  the  foliage  leaves  is  so  pre- 
eminently greater  than  from  other  parts  that  we  may  really  r^ard  them 
as  Uu  organs  of  transpiration,  and  in  consideration  of  the  extent  of  surface 
they  exhibit  and  the  numbers  of  slomata  they  bear,  this  function  is  at  once 
obvious.]  Transpiration  in  the  individual  organ  varies  also  with  its  ijevetop- 
mental  condition.  Into  these  problems  we  need  not  enter  here,  hut  confine 
ourselves  rather  to  inquiring  whether  such  ^-ariations  are  bound  up  with  the 
nature  of  the  plant  or  whether  they  are  accidental,  in  other  words,  whether 
the  enormous  exhalation  of  water  vapour  seen  in  certain  plants  is  useful  and 
essential  to  their  welfare,  seeing  that  othen;,  especially  submerged  plants,  can 
do  without  transpiration  altogether.  The  an.'?wcrs  gi\"en  to  this  question  have 
been  by  no  means  unanimous ;  indeed  some  have  been  diametrically  opposed 
to  each  other — one  author  holding  that  transpiration  is  a  necessary  evil  (VoL- 
KENS,  1887J,  another  that  it  is  vitally  mdispeiisable.  Our  experiences  in  iliese 
latter  days  have  taught  us,  however,  that  there  is  nottiiug  mure  likely  to  lead 
to  error  m  the  realms  of  phy.siology  than  the  making  of  general iiations,  since 
in  more  than  one  aspect  ditierences  in  the  most  fundamental  vital  conditions 
have  been  shown  to  exist  amongst  organisms  which  outwardly  give  no  hint 
of  them.  Without  anticipating  a  det^ed  exposition  later  on,  reference  may 
be  made  here  to  certain  lower  plants,  the  condition  of  whose  existence  is  a 
medium  free  from  oxygen  and  which  ^tand  out  in  sharpest  contrast  to  ordinary 
organisms  which  require  free  oxygen,  h  would  certainly  be  quite  wrong  for 
OS  to  conclude  that,  because  individual  plaJits  can  get  on  without  transpira- 
tion, therefore  transpiration  was  not  essential  to  any.  One  thing  is  clear  ;  the 
entire  structure  of  the  land  plant  necessitates  transpiration,  since,  were  it  to 
cease,  the  absorption  and  excretion  of  other  gases  would  be  imiJossible,  and 
the  hfe  of  the  plant  would  come  to  an  end.  Plants  inhabiting  dry  climates 
show  us  how  far  such  a  limitation  of  gaseous  exchange  can  go.  If  we  fait  to 
^ad  such  protective  adaptations  against  excessive  transpuation  in  the  majority 
of  plants  it  must  not  l^e  concluded  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  these  plants 
to  develop  such  adaptations ;  on  the  contrary,  we  must  hold  that  they  have 
no  use  for  them.  Finally,  if  we  meet  with  plants  which  manifestly  passess 
adaptations  for  accelerating  transpiration,  we  ought  to  conclude  that  tran- 
spiration is  a  fundamentally  important  process  in  such  plants.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  view  may  be  substantiated  in  several  wa^.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  transpiration  markedly  aids  in  the  absorption  from  the  soil,  in  large 
quantities,  of  the  salts  whose  significance  we  shall  have  to  discuss  in  an  early 
lecture.  [The  influence  of  transpiration  on  the  absorption  of  salts  in  Uie  soil 
is  very  clearly  demonstrated  by  Treub's  researches  on  the  absorption  of 

fatassium  nitrate  (1905,  Annates  Jardin  bot.  Buitenzorg,  2nd  scr.  4,  119).] 
hese  salts  are  presented  to  the  roots  in  very  dilute  solution,  and  it  would 
take  a  very  long  time  to  transfer  tliem  to  the  highest  branches  of  a  tree  by 
diffusion  only.  In  reality  these  salt  solutions  are  transported  by  way  of  the 
vascular  bundles,  and  are  carried  right  up  to  the  cells  of  the  leaf.  Here  eva- 
poration takes  place  and  a  consequent  concentration  of  sap  and  accumulation 
o(  salts.  Moreover,  there  is  another  effect  of  transpiration  which  must  not  be 
overiooked.  The  leaves  are  exposed  to  sunlight  and,  since  they  are  able  to 
absorb  light  rays  by  means  of  their  chlorophyll  and,  in  certain  cases,  by  means 
of  other  colouring  matters  also,  they  must  become  sensibly  warmer.     Obser- 
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vaUons  show  that  the  temperature  of  the  plant  is  nevertheless  on  the  wh(^e 
about  that  of  the  air,  and  that  can  be  possible  only  >f  coohng  takes  place  after 
the  increase  in  temperature  due  to  the  aDsorption  of  light  rays.  Heat,  hoiiwver, 
is  necessary  for  evaporation  of  water,  and  hence  transpiration  roust  be  accom' 
paoied  by  reduction  of  temperature-  It  should  be  remembered  in  tliis  relation 
that  we  make  use  of  this  cocking  efiect  of  evaporation  in  everyday  life  when 
we  sprinkle  water  about  during  a  hot  summer  day,  or  wlien  we  store  water 
in  an  unglazed  earthenware  vn>sel.  If  evaporation  be  thus  a  regulator  of 
temperature  in  Ihe  plant,  a  considerable  rise  in  temperature  must  be  observable 
in  feebly  transpiring  plants  when  exposed  to  the  sun.  Askenasy  (1876)  was 
able  to  observe  very  nigh  temperatures  in  certain  oily  j^ants.  [I'rsprunc'S 
researches  (1903,  Bibliotheca  botanica.  Heft  60)  may  be  compared  with  those 
ol  AsKENASV,  which  on  the  whole  they  confirm.] 
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While  plants  like  Avbretia  and  Gentiana  reach  a  temperature  very  little 
above  that  of  the  air,  oily  p>lants  attain  a  temperature  of  over  50^  C.  This 
observation  is  of  special  interest  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that 
by  far  the  majority  of  plants  cannot  endure  so  high  a  temperature.  We  see 
also  how  the  power  of  resisting  high  temperatures  must  be  a  characteristic  of 
such  plants  as  are  capable  of  living  in  dry  climates,  and  that  by  no  means  all 
plants  can  adapt  themselves  to  such  vital  conditions. 
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LECTURE   V 
THE  CONDUCTION  OF  WATER.    I 

Since  cerlain  parts  of  the  plant  give  off  water  and  other  parts  absorb  it. 
cemduction  of  water  must  of  necessity  take  place  in  the  regions  lying  between. 
Absorption,  evaporation,  and  conduction  of  water  may  be  carried  out.  under 
certain  circum-stances.  in  diilerent  parts  of  a  single  cell.  On  clay  soils  there 
is  occasionally  to  be  found  an  al^a.  Botrydium  granuiattim,  which  consists  of 
a  spherical  gieen  body,  about  the  size  of  a  pin-head,  attached  to  the  substratum 
by  a  number  of  colourless  branches  (Fig.  9).  The  spherical  green  region  may 
be  compared  to  the  shoot  of  a  higher  plant,  and  the 
branched  colourless  region  to  the  root,  but  the  whole 
structure,  being  destitute  of  partition  walls,  may  be 
kmked  upon  in  a  sense  as  a  single  cell.  Similarly 
the  unicellular  fungus,  PUobolus,  has  a  root>systein 
distributed  throughout  the  substratum,  and  a  club- 
shaped  aerial  portion  at  the  termination  of  which 
the  fruit  is  ultimately  formed.  Let  iw  now  sup- 
pose that  transpiration  is  set  up  in  one  of  those  c^lls, 
which  we  will  assume  to  he  saturated  with  water ; 
obviously  the  molecules  ol  water  will  in  the  first 
instance  be  mthdiawn  from  the  membtane  covering 
the  aerial  region  ;  the  membrane,  in  other  words,  loses 
its  water  of  imbibition.  In  consequence  of  this,  forces 
will  be  generated  in  the  membrane  which  will  induce 
a  withdrawal  of  the  water  in  the  neighbourhood  held 
firmly  by  the  protoplasm.  The  protoplasm  in  its  turn 
will  seek  to  make  good  its  loss  by  absorbing  water 
from  the  vacuole,  thus  bringing  about  a  higKcr  con- 
centration in  the  contents  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
vacuole.  Owing  to  diflusion,  however,  uniformity  in 
concentration  in  the  contents  ol  both  ends  of  the 
cell  is  re-estabUshed  and  the  disturbance  in  equili- 
brium is  transferred  to  the  regions  where  renewed  ab- 
sorption of  water  from  the  soil  may  take  place. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  somewhat  more  complicated  case  by  assuming  that 
the  Botrydium  has  been  subdivided  into  two  parts  by  a  partition  wall  separating 
a  green  transpiring  region  from  a  colourless  absorbing  region.  The  first  effect 
of  transpiration  will,  just  as  above,  lead  to  the  concentration  of  the  cell- 
sap  in  the  green  cell.  This  cell,  however,  abuts,  not  directly  on  water  but  ou 
the  colourless  cell ;  from  it,  in  olwdience  to  the  law  of  osmosis,  the  green  cell 
will  absorb  water,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  fluids  in  both  cells 
attain  the  same  degree  of  concentration.  Equilibrium,  however,  is  never 
reached  so  long  as  the  green  cell  continues  to  transpire  and  so  long  as  the 
colourless  cell  is  in  contact  with  water;  for  every  withdrawal  of  water  from 
the  colourless  cell  is  followed  by  absorption  of  water  from  the  soil,  and  every 
entrance  of  water  into  the  §reen  cell  is  succeeded  by  renewed  transpiration.  In 
tJib  illustration  the  osmotic  attraction  arising  from  the  evaporation  irom  one 
oell  IS  simply  tianslerred  to  Uie  other,  and  thus  there  is  really  no  essential 
difference  oetween  the  first  example  we  studied  and  this  one.  The  case  be- 
comes slightly  more  comphcated.  if  we  take  into  consideration  transpiration 
as  exfatbtted  by  a  multicellular  fungus,  such  as  PenidUium,  a  plant  which  is 
putiy  rooted  in  the  substratum  and  partly  exposed  to  the  air. 
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Fig.  10  represents  a  small  specimen  of  PeniciUium  with  its  horizontally 
placed  hyphae  imbedded  in  the  substratum,  and  its  erect  conidiophores  pro- 
jecting into  the  air.  For  our  present  puqwse  we  may  imagine  the  organism 
simplified  so  as  to  lie  represented  by  the  model  illustrated  at  Fig.  ti,  where 
the  cells  of  the  filament,  marked  A,  B,  C,  lie  in  the  substratum,  whilst  the 
others,  a,  b,  c,  &c.,  are  aerial.  If  now  tlic  cell  a  loses  water  in  consequence  of 
transpiration,  it  will  at  once  endeavour  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply  from  cell  b. 
But  b  is  also  transpiring  and  will,  in  turn,  abstract  water  from  c.  That  another 
ceil  higher  up  than  b  is  also  endeavouring  to  obtain  water  is  equivalent  to 
imaginmg  that  b  is  transpiring  more  vigorously  ;  in  other  words,  to  the  abstract* 
ing  power  of  b  exerted  on  r  we  must  add  the  abstracting  power  of  a  also,  and 
so  on  until  we  reach  the  cells  which  absorb  the  water  from  the  medium,  to 
these  cells  the  converse  process  takes  place  to  that  exhibited  by  the  transpiring 
cdls.  The  sucking  forces  of  all  the  cells,  a,  b,  c,  &c.,  are  acting  on  A,  while 
A  replaces  the  water  which  it.  in  con.scquencf,  loses  by  abstracting  water  not 
only  directly  from  the  medium  but  also  from  ttie  cell  B.     In  this  way  the  suck- 
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ing  action  of  transpiration  is  transmitted  backwards  to  all  the  cells  which 
perform  the  function  of  roots. 

As  yet  we  have  spoken  only  of  those  water  corrents  in  the  organism  which 
arise  from  the  disturbance  of  osmotic  equilibrium,  and  which  continue  to  exist 
so  long  as  there  are  diHerences  in  degree  of  concentration  between  the  individual 
cells.  If  a  large  number  of  cells  become  united  to  form  a  simple  or  a  branched 
cell  thread  or  cell  mass,  we  might  conclude  that  any  loss  of  water  in  consequence 
of  transpiration  from  the  superficial  cells  would  be  made  good  by  water  absorbed 
from  the  cells  lying  bfdow.  Looked  at  byitself  this  assumption  would  be  correct 
if  only  the  rapidity  of  the  water  currents  due  to  osmotic  activity  were  sufficiently 
great.  Even  although  the  pits  found  in  the  cell-walls  aid  in  the  passage  of 
water,  this  is  true  only  under  special  conditions  and  in  relatively  small  cell- 
systems  such  as,  for  example,  in  PeniciUium.  Indeed  the  mode  of  occurrenee 
of  moulds  in  nature  affords  us  most  valuable  suggestions  on  this  subject,  for  we 
know  that  these  organisms  are  confined  to  situations  possessing  a  certain  degree 
of  atmospheric  humidity ;  we  find  that  they  prefer  to  hve  in  small  enclosed 
areas  with  stagnant  atmospheres,  and  are  quite  unable  to  thrive  where  there 
is  abundant  aeration,  even  aJthough  all  the  other  conditions  necessary  for  their 
well-being  aie  lulfillrd.  In  these  plants  the  absorption  of  water  by  osmosis  takes 
place  so  slowly,  that  if  the  evaporation  of  water  be  increased  even  very  slightly 
the  transpiring  cells  are  unaole  to  obtain  from  below  sufficient  supphes  to 
compensate  them  for  what  they  have  lost,  and  the  plants  in  consequence  perish 
from  drought. 

Under  these  circumstances  one  can  very  well  understand  that  movement 
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of  water  from  cell  to  cell  in  the  higher  plant  cannot  possibly  suffice  to  replace 
the  toss  due  to  transpiration,  and  experiments  have  confirmed  this  conclusion. 
Westebuaeer  (18S4}  arranged  strips  of  somewhat  flaccid  [>arenchyma  taken 
from  the  water-bearing  tissue  of  Pcperomia  and  Tradeseantia  in  such  a  Mray 
that  one  side  only  was  in  contact  with  water,  and  observed  to  what  distance 
from  the  surface  o!  the  water  the  cells  regained  their  turgescence.  Although 
the  nature  of  the  external  conditioas  made  transpiration  almost  imptjssible, 
the  height  to  which  the  water  ascended  never  aiiiounicd  to  more  than  a  few 
centimetres.  Evun  the  cells  which  were  more  than  from  about  two  to  four 
centimetres  distant  from  the  surface  of  the  water  were  unable,  by  means  of 
osmotic  suction,  to  attain  their  normal  water  capacity.  From  experiments  of 
a  similar  nature,  Reinke  (1902)  concluded  that  parenchymatous  tissues  of 
submerged  plants,  if  one  side  be  immersed  in  water,  become  dried  up  about  two 
milUmetres  above  the  water  level.  Such  experiments  as  these,  coupled  with 
observations  on  small  multicellular  plants,  force  us  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
larger  plants,  trees  especially,  where  the  height  of  ascent  of  water  is  to  be 
measured  not  by  centimetres  but  by  metres,  the  movement  of  water  cannot 
j>ossibly  be  ejected  by  its  transference  from  one  living  cell  to  another,  but  that 
conducting  organs  with  sp*xial  structure  and  activity  must  be  forthcoming  by 
means  ol  which  transport  of  water  in  quantity  may  be  carried  out. 

These  organs  are  the  vessels.  That  this  Is  the  case  may  in  the  first  place  be 
concluded  on  purely  aoatomicaj  grounds.  The  contents  of  the  vessels  consist,  at 
least  in  part,  of  water  ;  their  elongated  form  and  the  continuity  of  their  lumina 
for  long  distances  point  emphatically  to  the  conduction  of  water  as  their  func- 
tion. Not  less  sugge-stivc  is  their  distribution.  They  begin  to  appear  in  the 
centre  of  each  root  about  the  same  distance  from  the  apex  as  the  roothairs 
do  on  the  exterior ;  and  these  roothairs  are,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
water-absorbing  organs.  They  stretch  from  this  point  upwards,  uniting  in 
their  progress  with  side  conduits  from  every  lateral  root,  increasing  in  number 
and  in  total  transverse  section  as  they  progress  from  apex  to  base.  On  reacliing 
the  stem  they  pass  outwards  into  every  branch,  every  twig,  and  every  petiole. 
In  all  these  organs  the  vessels  are  collected  together  into  a  lew  strands,  but  in 
the  foliage  leaves,  the  organs  of  transpiration,  v/v.  titid  these  cords  resolvmg 
themselves  into  stouter  or  weaker  subdivisions  which  are  distributed  through- 
out the  leaf-blade  in  the  form  of  a  complicated  network,  so  that  every  trans- 
piring cell  is  in  contact  with  a  vessel  either  directly,  or  indirectly  through  the 
medium  of  a  few  parenchj-matous  cells.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  important  con- 
clusion, already  recognized  as  fundamental  on  other  grounds,  viz.  that  trans- 
port of  water  from  cell  to  cell  U  extremely  limited,  if  indeed  the  cell  bordering 
on  a  vessel  can  abstract  water  from  it. 

Physiological  evidence  as  to  the  function  of  vessels  may  be  most  readily 
found  in  trees,  since,  owing  to  their  often  great  height  heavy  demands  are 
made  on  the  vessels  in  siiuch  plants.  Further,  it  is  not  unusually  the  case  that 
both  on  the  main  trunk  and  on  the  branches  there  are  regions  of  considerable 
extent  which  possess  no  lateral  organs  of  transpiration  and  which  are  pre- 
vented from  transpiring  by  their  corky  coverings.  In  such  situations  transport 
of  water  only,  and  no  evaporation,  can  take  place  ;  moreover,  by  breaking  the 
continuity  of  the  tissues  in  succession,  we  can  determine  with  certainty  which 
anatomical  system  is  especially  concerned  in  water  conduction.  Comparative 
examination  shows  us  that  the  pith  has  nothing  to  do  with  water  transport, 
seemg  that  in  many  cases  it  is  absent  altogether  or  consists  of  dried-up  cells 
filled  with  air,  or  ol  parenchyma,  with  whose  feeble  power  to  act  as  a  trans- 
porter of  Water  we  are  already  acquainted.  U  is  quite  otherwise  with  the 
coftex  and  pldoem  :  there  is  no  want  of  elongated  elements  here  running  con- 
tioDousIy  for  long  distances,  e.  g-  coUenchymatous  and  sclerenchymatous  tissue 
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tmd  A«c  tafao.  limt  tltnr  UmtJti  hafc  aoCkHS  to  do  «hb  tl»e  tnnsport 
•f  wsier  tatlttctflBiiiha<*9bya«Bpieezpcnaat.iDtcuTic<loot  by  Haus 
|S74^  <ad  nepekCcd  co  ■aiiberie»  ocraaioas  sace  ki»  tiar  asd  aHn>-s  «iUi 
(■e  ns)c  Riaft.  In  OTder  to  bceaJt  tbe  GOBtinMCy  t^n>arctfv  tusaaas  are 
— deroiad  QKsSeoi  ridit  mto  tbe  vood,  aad  tfe  iuUrwaiiig  nng  ol  tissue 
ttnenmd.  11  tkb '««■«- be  wrt  cnied oat  tn  eatoBmlr.  and  ii  doe 
cacc  be  ukfia  tfat  the  stoB  docs  wot  beooe  dried  ap  or  ntten  at  tbe  ngioa 
a4  riictec,  tbe  lesfjr  cniwa  aril  Rflnm  licsh  Cora  hng  rif,  Mitl  the  transport 
ctf  wBlar  wifl  not  be  tatenvpced  to  any  apjjndable  extent  by  tbe  rni^iig. 
Wc  may  OMdnde,  tixrHanv  Utti  tbe  coadactioa  a<  tbe  water  is  efiected  by  the 
wood.  la  the  loaf  no,  ci  coane,  it  is  impoariMr  to  prreeBt  i^vhes  to  the 
txpemd  wood,  when  its  capacity  for  coodoctinf  water  wifl  decnaae  and  tbe 
itai-bttrm^  npoa  above  tbe  ring  <hes  alter  a  few  years,  ankas  it  has  contrived 
meanwhile  to  make  ttseU  mdepeodcnt  of  the  anenal  root-i^em  by  the  fonna- 
taonof  aipedalaewrooC^jntsmabovetbeexafiedriQ^.  Obaerratioas  nude  by 
Taictn.  (1855)  have  Bhowa  bow  long  a  tree  caa,  in  ^rte  of  socfa  treatment,  re- 
maJB  ahve  above  theponrt  of  fmeing.  A  lime  tree  at  FoniainUean,  for  example, 
sBowBd  ■gM  01  ott  n  its  9tpot  forty  yuis  after  ringing  had  been  perfarmea- 
nuai  aa  cxaaaaatioa  m  unpotatcd  bfanche%  whscfa*  as  every  ooe  knows^ 
Kaaia  ior  a  loQg  tinie  fresfa.  aaa  are  tberelace  capable  of  traasportiag  water, 
one  is  casiv  able  to  condnde,  by  tbe  method  of  eaclaripii,  that  the  cafnage 
of  water  takes  [dace  only  by  means  of  the  woody  ttssae.  If  at  tbe  knrcTcnd 
a  branch  be  cut  in  soch  a  way  that  only  the  cortex,  the  pith,  or  tbe  wood 
comei  in  contact  with  water,  it  will  be  foand  that  in  tbe  first  two  cases  the  twig 
ra^qdly  withers  but  that  tt  retains  its  vitality  for  a  long  period  if  tbe  wood  only 
be  immersed.  Examination  of  such  branches  farther  enabtrs  os  to  determine 
which  part  of  the  woody  tissue  u  more  especially  concerned  in  water  transport. 
Althottfffa  a  priori  it  would  appear  onlikely  that  tbe  wood  fibres  or  parencli>'m2 
tbonld  be  the  tL<&aes  specially  concerned  m  tbe  transptxt  of  water.  siiU  aired 
evidence  that  the  ves&els  are  tbe  real  agents  is  not  at  once  attainable.  Tbe 
fart  that  water  does  ascend  by  the  vt«cls,  and  more  especially  by  lh(^ir  Inmina, 
may  be  demonstrated  (though  the  mode  of  proof  is  scarcely  sctentific^ly  exact) 
by  pUring  rutting^  in  a  solution  of  an  appropriate  colouring  matter  (e-  g.  tomi\ 
ana  perrnilling  transpiration  to  take  place.  From  the  coloration  of  the  walb 
of  the  vasctilar  elements  we  ma^  deduce  the  rapid  ascent  of  the  solution  in 
the  vessels,  and  all  tbe  more  readily  and  clearly  if  wc  employ  transparent  white 
petab,  tbe  vascular  network  in  which  appears  deeply  stained  by  tbe  pigment 
after  transpiration  has  gone  on  for  only  a  short  tune.  Such  investigatioos 
cannot,  however,  be  carried  out  on  the  entire  plant  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
roots  refuse  to  absorb  colouring  matters.  Further,  certain  precautions  have 
to  be  taken  in  experimenting  with  cuttings,  of  which  we  shall  speak  lalcr. 
Obviously,  then,  the  fact  that  the  living  traod  elements  arc  unable  to  absorb 
colooring  matters  leaves  a  doubt  in  our  minds  as  to  the  validity  of  such  e\- 
periments  ;  for  although  under  these  conditions  a  movement  of  the  colour 
solution  is  on  tbe  whole  possible  only  in  vessels  which  are  destitute  of  proto- 
plann,  and  although  its  entrance  proves  more  especially  that  it  can  ascend 
tn  the  vessels,  still  these  facts  do  not  prove  that  in  the  uninjured  plant  it  uti- 
lises the  lumina  of  the  vessels  extlusively  for  its  ascent.  Experiments  where 
tbe  lamina  arc  occluded  by  the  infiltration  of  foreign  substances  and  thus  made 
impassable  (or  water  are.  for  this  reason,  much  more  convincing.  Thus  Elfvikg 
(1W2)  was  the  first  to  place  cuttings  in  cacao-butter,  which  has  a  low  melting 
poml,  and  allowed  them  to  transpire  whilst  standing  in  that  medium,  so  that 
the  butter  rose  in  the  cavities  of  the  vessels.  Errera  (1886)  employed  melted 
gelatine  for  the  .same  purpose.  The  infiltrated  substances  were  thereafter 
coagul-*-'*  *^v  cooling,  and  complete  occlusion  of  the  lumina  of  the  vessels  was 
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thus  obtained.  Plants  treated  in  this  way,  though  once  more  placed  in  water. 
Wilted  with  ^eat  rapidity:  they  were  no  longer  capable  of  absorbing  water. 
and  the  conducting  power  of  iht  stem  was  destroyed.  At  the  low  tempera- 
tures  at  which  gelatine  and  cacao-butter  can  be  used,  injury  to  the  living  cells 
is  out  of  the  question,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  certain  tliat  the  vessels 
are  essential  to  the  transport  of  water  and  that  that  transport  takes  place  by 
the  htmen  of  the  vessel,  not  as  Sachs  (1879)  believed,  by  its  vail.  We  must 
draw  attention  to  the  fact,  however,  that  the  walls  of  the  vessels  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  parenchyma  cells  may  also  be  concerned  In  the  process  ;  for  our 
experiment  only  teaches  us  that  the  lumina  of  the  vessels  are  essential, 
but  gives  us  no  information  as  to  the  participation  of  other  elements  in 
the  conduction.  By  far  the  most  convincing  experiment  is  that  which  was 
made,  first  by  Vesque  (1883),  and  later  by  Kohl  (1886)  and  Strasburger 
<i89i).  It  is  possible,  by  means  of  a  screw  clamp,  to  compress  the  limiina  of 
the  vessels  and  so  occlude  them,  the  jiarenchyma  being  at  the  same  time  almost 
entirely  crushed.  So  long  as  the  vessels  are  squeezed  in  this  way,  the  stem  is 
unable  to  conduct  water,  but  its  capacity  for  doing  so  returns  at  once  when,  by 
removal  of  the  pressure,  the  vessels  regain  their  original  shape  by  elastic  recoil 
and  once  more  exhibit  distinct  luniitia.  Thi.'^  cxpi^riment  is  most  effective 
if  water -cultures  be  employed,  or  if  it  Ix-  carried  out  on  cuttings,  with  the  aid  of 
a  potomeler.  Constriction  ol  the  lumtna  of  the  vessels  at  once  makes  itseU 
felt,  for  the  absorption  o(  water  rapidly  sinks  to  nil ;  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
laxation of  pressure  is  immediately  followed  by  the  inrush  of  water  into  the 
vessels  with  increased  rapidity.  This  tightening  and  slackening  of  the  screw* 
clamp  may  be  repeated  many  times,  but  always  with  the  same  result. 
H  Before  we  make  any  attempt  to  examine  more  closely  the  ascent  of  water, 
^fve  must  inquire  how  the  water  succeeds  in  entering  the  ves.sels  in  the 
first  instance.  In  the  famUiar  experiments  with  amputated  branches  the 
water  enters  the  cut  ends  of  the  vessels,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  it 
enters  a  capillary  glass  tube  whose  open  end  ha.s  been  submerged.  In  the 
normal  plant,  however*  the  vessels  are  both  at  their  lower  encK  and 
laterally  as  well,  completely  enclosed  by  living  celhilar  tissue,  and  abul  u[H)n 

t  other  vessels  higher  up,  so  that  any  water  that  succeeds  in  entering  them  must 
first  of  all  have  penetrated  the  living  tissue  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
Now  we  have  already  seen  in  Lecture  IH  how  the  cells  of  the  root  epidermis 
absorb  water  osmotically  from  the  sot],  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  pro-sent 
lecture  wc  have  determined  under  what  circumstances  water  travels  from  cell 
to  cell.  TTie  water  absorbed  by  the  epidermis  is  transferred  to  the  centre  of  the 
root  since  the  cell-sap  is  in  a  state  of  greater  concentration  there  than  it  is  in  the 
epidermis,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  so  transferred  until  a  similar  osmotic  pressure 
prevajls  throughout  all  the  cells  of  the  transverse  section.  Water  in  the  same 
way  will  pass  osmotically  into  segments  of  young  vessels  while  these  are  still 
in  an  embryonic  state  and  passessed  of  normal  cell  contents.  When,  however, 
a  segment  fuses  with  the  next  older  .segment  an  immediate  dihitioii  of  its 
osmotically  active  cell-sap  must  take  place  since  it  is  essentially  watff  that  is 
found  in  adult  vessels.  The  question  then  comes  to  be  how  can  water  be 
ahstracted  from  the  cell-sap  of  a  parenchymatous  cell  and  transferred  to  the 
hunen  of  a  vessel ;  one  would  expect  the  precisely  converse  process  to  take 
place.  Before  we  attempt  to  an.swcr  this  question  it  will  be  advisable  to  make 
ourselves  thorouglUy  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  process. 

it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  demonstrate  that  water  is  given  up  to  the 
nssela  by  the  parencliyma  cells.  In  many  cases  all  that  need  be  done  is  to  cut 
off  the  aerial  shoots  of  a  herbaceous  plant,  when  at  once,  or  after  a  short  time, 
a  qsaatity  of  sap  "^^y  ^  seen  escaping  from  the  wound.  Owing  to  the 
tOTfiditv  of  surrounding  parenchj-ma.  sap  may  also  be  squeezed  out  of  the 
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cut  ends  of  latex  tubes,  sieve  tubes,  and  similar  elongated  elements, 

in  consequence,  lose  their  turgescence.  This  particular  instance,  however,  is  not 
apposite  in  this  relation.  Similarly  the  contents  of  the  vessels  may  be  squeezed 
out  by  the  pressure  of  surrounding  parenchyma,  more  especially  if  the  vessels  be 
young ;  at  a  later  stage  the  secondary  thickenings  in  their  walls  renders  this  im- 
possible. Neverthcle<witisob\*ioiLsthat  only  a  small  amount  of  sapcan  pass  out 
in  this  way.  The  following  arc  the  .^mounts  of  water  which  HnFMEiSTEE(i862) 
found  were  ejected  from  the  root-systems  of  Vriica  urenfi  and  Solanum  nigrum  : — 


Plant. 
Uriiea  nrrna 

Solanum  tngrvm 


Sap  (;ivcn  off  in  cmm. 

tiate 

]8oo 
437s 


Volume  of  root  in  cmm. 


a 


Hi 


These  observations  are  specially  valuable  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
the  volume  of  the  roots  from  which  the  water  was 
excreted  was  noted  as  well.  The  table  shows  that 
in  a  few  days  the  root  gives  off  several  times  its  own 
volume  of  water.  During  that  time  it  must  have 
been  absorbing  new  supplies  of  water  from  the  soil, 
and  it  can,  after  even  a  longer  period  of  activity. 
StiU  maintain  its  original  amount  of  liquid  contents. 
Similar  excretions  occur  elsewhere,  not  only 
directly  from  roots,  but  also  from  stems  and 
branches,  if  these  be  cut  of!  from  the  plant  or 
if  borings  be  made  down  to  the  woody  cylin- 
der. The  phenomenon  of  'weeping'  or  'bleed- 
ing ',  as  the  gardener  terms  it,  which  occurs  in 
spring-time,  notably  in  the  vine,  when  the  stem  is 
cut,  is  well  known  to  every  one.  This  phenomenon 
we  may  also  designate  by  the  term  '  bleeding '.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  the  sap  is  ejected  from 
the  plant  often  with  very  considerable  force  ('  bleed- 
ing-pressure '  or  '  root-pressure '}.  Long  ago, 
physiologists,  e.  g.  Hales  ( 1748). measured  this  pres- 
sure in  essentially  the  same  way  as  we  do  to-day. 
A  glass  tube,  bent  twice  in  the  form  of  a  U,  is 
fitted  to  the  stumji  of  a  root  (Fig.  12)  and  filled 
with  water  just  above  the  cut  surface  and  then 
closed  with  mercury.  By  noting  the  height  to 
which  the  mercury  is  driven  in  the  open  leg  of  the 
tube  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  root- 
pressure. 
Our  next  task  must  be  to  attempt  a  more  exact 
estimate  of  the  quantity,  quality,  and  pressure  of  the  sap  expressed  from  such 
wounds. 

On  submitting  the  sap  which  has  been  collected  to  atuxlysh,  we  find  it  to 
consiist  of  water  in  which  are  always  dissolved  organic  and  inorganic  substances 
although  in  very  varying  proportions.  Theextrcmdy  watery  sap  of  the  potato, 
the  sunflower,  and  the  vine,  contains  from  i  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent,  of  solid  in 
solution,  of  which  two-thirds  in  the  case  of  the  vine,  half  in  the  sunflower,  and 
one-third  in  the  case  of  the  potato  is  organic  in  its  nature.  The  inorganic  salts 
of  the  sap  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  which  we  have  already  met  with  in  the 
plant,  while  among  the  organic  compounds,  acids,  proteids,  and  especially 
sugars  occur.    In  concentrated  aap  the  various  sugars  markedly  predominate; 
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thus  I-^-i-g  per  cent,  of  sugar  has  been  found  in  the  birch,  in  Acer  ptata- 

noitUs  1-2-3-3  per  cent.,  in  Acfr  saccfutrinum  j-6  per  cent.,  in  Agave  amerieana 

as  much  as  S-8  per  cent.  (Schrodeh,  1869), 

The  amount  of  sap  excreted  Irom  day  to  day  varies  very  considerably; 
K  sometimes  it  amounts  only  I0  a  few  drops,  at  other  times  it  reaches  several 
H  htres,     It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  present  here,  in  tabular  form,  some 

ot  the  maxima  which  have  been  observed  (compare  Ffeffer,  Pfiys.  I.  p.  240 ; 

IWtELER.  1893  :   MOUSCK.  1898). 
Plani.                             OfaMTver.                               Amount  per  dajr  in  litres. 
VOit  airttWilw       ....     rCLABK) o.as7 
Viiu  »mifi*M           ....      (CAHBTCIIt) i-o 
^^^w,..*,™  .    .    -|;j''„'S,    :    ;    :    :    ;  Jl 
Birch (WuLMt) 5.1 
0«?« (CiA«) 5* 
Bircb (Clux) 6^ 
H^  Aramammtama  ....     (Humboist) I-S 
^PiomuJmtljIiftm                             .StttLSK) ao  100(11) 
™  Mmamgm {Licourt) 17-0  M 
CawyoU  Mitms       ....    (Semler^ 5o«  (a) 
(m)  Wbetfacr  Scmlik's  results  arc  to  b«  dq^endcd  upon  nmst  rcnuiD  an  open  qtteBtion. 
MoLlSCM  did  not  obf^n  audi  Urge  ainotintiL 

VA]  Calcnbtedon  tb«  resulis  obuined  during  to  hours. 

■  The  maximum  outflow  is  not  generally  attained  at  once  upon  making  the 
H  incision :  usually  tliere  is  at  first  a  gradual  increase  in  the  amount  excreted, 

■  followed  later  by  decrease  ;   we  are  unable,  however,  to  attribute  these  varia- 
P^  lions  to  any  definite  external  causes.     Barasetsky  (1873)  has  shown  this  rise 

and  tall  very  dearly  in  numerous  tables  which  he  has  compiled,  and  Molisch 
(1898)  also  has  given  us  the  following  numbers  a^^  applicable  to  Arenga  sacchari- 
fertif  where  (lie  amounts  excreted  in  ccm.  during  fourteen  days  are  indicated  : — 

11         >       3        4        5        6        7         8        9       10       II       la      13    14 
D^y    .        .        .  440    500  1500  1400  1300  3050  1640    —      _      _       —      —      _    — 
Nifbt.        .        .  675  loSo  •175  3900  3350  1350     —      —      —      —      —      —      __ 
Total  b)  24  hours     iiij  1580  3675  4300  i^tfi  3400    —     1440  3600  9500  1140   700     175    o 
From  an  examination  nf  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  amount  of  sap  excreted  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  there  is  a  gradual 
increase  up  to  a  maximum  which  is  reached  on  the  fifth  day,  'ollowed  by  a  de- 
crease until  the  fourteenth  day,  when  excretion  ceases.    It  is  also  worthy  of  note 
that  the  decrease  is  by  no  means  gradual  and  regular,  but  that  a  second  maxi* 
mum  occurs  on  the  ninth  day.     It  is  possible  that  the  second  rise  may  have 
been  induced  by  external  conditions,  but  in  any  case  irregularities  such  as  these 
exhibit  themselves  repeatedly  and  even  more  strikingly  in  experiments  carried 
oat  in  the  laboratory  under  the  most  equable  conditions,  so  that  we  are  justified 
in  assuming  that  the  plant  works  irregularly  owing  to  internai  causes.    There 
is  yel  another  fact  which  tlie  table  teaches  us,  and  that  in,  that  the  amount 
exacted  by  day  is  consitlerably  less  than  that  excreted  by  night. 

Great  variations  also  exhibit  themselves  in  the  duration  of  the  outflow 
aitcr  the  infliction  of  the  wound.  In  palms  the  excretion  often  continues  for 
two  or  three  months  ;  in  Arenga  it  lasts  for  several  years,  and  in  Agave  ameri- 
CMUf  whose  &a.p  (as  in  the  case  of  palms)  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  an 
aloobotic  drink,  the  bleeding  may  continue,  according  to  Humboldt,  for  four  or 
fi««  months.  The  outflow  continues  for  a  shorter  period  in  our  indigenous  trees 
(one month),  and  is  most  hmited  in  small  plants,  where  it  may  last  for  a  few  days 
only.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  lower  limits  of  the  dtu^tion  of  bleeding 
bave  not  as  yet  been  accurately  detcrmiDcd.  As  a  matter  of  (act,  changes, 
wliich  bring  about  an  occlusion  of  the  lumina  of  the  vessels  and  a  consequeal 
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stoppage  oi  the  outflow,  lri>queiitly  occur  on  the  cut  suriace.  due  not  only  to 
the  activity  of  the  plant  itself,  hut  also  to  the  action  of  Bacteria.  If  a  fresh 
surface  be  exposed,  a  renewal  of  the  bleeding  may  not  infrequently  be  observed, 
but  this  precaution  has  certainly  not  bt'cn  taken  m  all  experiments.  Finally,  it 
most  be  remcmbt-rcd  tliat  sooner  or  later  excretion  from  a  root-stump  must 
come  to  an  eiid,  since  the  root  itself  dies  when  deprived  of  the  nourishment 
which  it  would  normally  receive  from  the  leaves. 

Since,  as  wc  have  seen,  the  duration  of  the  bleedinj;  and  the  amount  of 
sap  excreted  daily  show  very  marked  variations,  both  specific  and  individual, 
it  foUou^y  that  ttie  amount  of  sap  excreted  during  the  entire  bUeding  period 
must  also  vary  to  a  very  coiuiderable  extent.  In  the  case  of  palms  and  Agave. 
where  the  bleeding  is  both  excessive  and  long  continued,  the  amounts  which 
have  been  recorded  are  enormous.  Thus  Agave  can,  according  to  Humboldt, 
give  oS  in  round  numbers  looo  Jit.,  a  single  axis  of  inflorescence  of  Arenga, 
according  to  Semler,  produces  250  ht..  ajthough  Molisch  (1898)  obtained  from 
the  same  plant  only  18-39  ^'*-  t^qual  or  even  greater  amounts  have  been 
obtained  from  our  native  trees.  Wieler  (1803)  obtained,  for  example.  36  lit. 
from  a  birch  tree  in  8  days.  Finally,  with  reference  to  the  pressure  exerted. 
WiKLER  (1892,  122)  has  given  us  a  summary  of  a  large  number  of  determina- 
tions which  he  obtained  on  the  subject  of  maximum  pressures.  At  the  present 
moment  we  cannot  do  more  than  quote  a  few  selected  examples  from  his  tables. 
Low  pressures  occur  in  herbaceous  plants ;  thus  Petunia  gives  a  pressure  of 
7  mm.  of  mercury,  Chenopodium,  16  mm.,  Ricinus,  334  mm.,  Vrtica  dicica, 
462  nun.,  the  vine  from  900-icoo  mm.,  and  hnally  the  birch.  1390  mm., 
wliile  Clark  obtained  in  Betuta  lenta  as  much  aii  1924  nun.  These  heights  of 
the  mercury  coluiim  nmy  be  expressed  in  atmospheres,  by  saying  that  in 
Ricinus  the  pressure  is  equal  to  half  an  atmosphere,  and  in  Beiula  tenia  to 
two  and  a  half  atmospheres,  and  these  appear  to  be  the  greatest  pressures 
which  can  be  attained  as  a  result  of  normal  root-bleeding.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions, of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  presently,  much  higher  pressures 
than  these  may  be  reached.  Thus  Figuor  (i8cj8)  has  recorded  in  the  stems 
of  certain  tropical  trees  pressures  of  6-8  atmospheres,  and  Bohm  (1892)  and 
MouscH  (if)02)  have  obtained  respectively  pressures  equal  to  8-6  and  6-4 
atmospheres  in  our  native  trees. 

Just  as  the  amount  of  sap  excreted  increases  gradually,  so  also  we  find 
that  the  pressure  does  not  reach  a  maximum  all  at  once  ;  at  first  it  gradually 
rises  and,  later  on.  gradually  falls.  The  periodic  variations  in  the  amount  of  out- 
flow are  indicative  of  corresjxjndingly  periodic  fluctuations  in  pressure.  In 
addition  to  daily  and  yearly  fluctuations,  irregular  variations  have  also 
been  observed.  Although  we  must  assume  that  the  variations  in  the  amount 
of  outflow  are  due  to  the  same  cau.scs  as  variations  in  pressure,  still  it  does  not 
follow  that  other  and  closer  connexions  exist  between  them.  A  large  amount 
of  water  may  be  excreted  though  the  pressure  be  quite  low,  and  conversely 
high  pressures  may  be  accompanied  by  the  excretion  of  very  little  water.  This 
latter  condition  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  specially  high  pressures  just 
cited  (Molisch,  1902),  where  obviously  only  a  few  cells  are  concerned  in  the 
excretion  ol  water,  because  these  cells  are  separated  off  from  their  surroundings 
by  layers  of  cells  which  are  impermeable  to  water,  and  in  such  a  state  of  aflairs 
a  high  pressure  may  be  readily  attained.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  there 
are  individual  cells  in  the  ordinary  root  which  allow  water  to  filter  through 
equally  energetically ;  since  other  cells  exposed  to  this  pressiire  also  permit  water 
to  pass,  what  we  obtain  by  aid  of  the  manometer  is  not  the  maximum  activity 
of  the  individual  cells  but  the  resultant  of  secretion  plus  filtration. 

It  is  particularly  striking  to  note  that  when  several  manometers  are  con- 
nected with  a  stem  at  different  Ic^'cls  {BrDcke,  1844),  the  decrease  in  pre.<Mure 
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from  below  upwards  is  by  no  means  always  regular,  and  further  that  the  pres- 
sure variations  in  the  individual  manometers  are  often  quite  independent  of 
each  other.  This  phenomenon  is  explained  especially  by  the  fact  that  bleeding- 
pressure  under  consideration  mayexisi  not  merely  in  theroot,  but  alsom  a  number 
of  other  places,  in  the  stem,  in  the  loaves,  in  the  axis  o(  inflorescence,  and  so  on. 
Although  the  regions  where  bleeding  occurs  may  be  quite  near  to  each  other,  it 
by  no  means  iollows  that  they  are  in  uninterrupted  communication  with  each 
other,  and  this  condition  is  applicable  to  two  nearly  related  regions  in  the 
xylemola  tree.  Why  mtercommunicatif)nin  Ibis  latter  case  is  not  unrestricted 
we  shall  discover  when  we  coii-sidiT  the  external  conditions  of  bleeding. 

The  first  and  most  general  condition  of  bleeding  is  the  occurrence  o!  living 
cells  in  tlie  neiglitwurhood  of  vessels.  Death  of  the  plant  slops  all  further 
bleeding,  and  certain  stimuli,  which  diminish  its  vitality  without  actually  pro- 
ducing death,  temporarily,  at  least,  retard  the  phenomenon.  For  instance, 
WiELEB  (1893)  brought  the  bleeding  at  once  to  a  standstill  by  stopping  the 
supply  of  oxygen,  that  i.<!  to  .«y,  by  inhibiting  respiration,  and  chloroform  has 
the  same  effect.  We  may  deduce,  therefore,  from  these  facts  that  bleeding 
is  a  vital  phenomenon. 

A  second  important  condition  of  bleeding  is  that  the  cells  which  exhibit 
tliis  phenomenon  must  be  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  and  this  is  effected  by 
aiding  absorption  and  retarding  evaporation.  The  soil  in  which  the  roots  lie  must 
be  well  moistened,  and  the  air  kept  saturated  with  the  object  of  reducing  tran- 
spiration. In  our  native  trees  bleeding  may  be  observed  most  conveniently 
in  early  spring  before  the  leaves  come  out,  oecause,  owing  to  the  activity  of 
the  root,  all  the  cclk  are  saturated,  and  also  because  loss  arising  from  transpira- 
tion is  at  a  miminum.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tree  be  felled  in  summer,  we 
find  that,  even  after  the  soil  has  been  well  watered,  not  only  does  the  cut 
surface  exude  no  fluid,  but  that  water  poured  upon  it  is  at  once  greedily  ab- 
sorbed. But  if,  finally,  a  plentiful  supply  oi  water  is  collected  by  the  root- 
system,  then  bleeding  shou's  itself,  and  a  positive  loot-pressure  may  be  induced 
where  previously  a  negative  pressure,  that  is  to  say,  a  pressure  less  than  that 
of  the  atmosphere  existed. 

A  tfiird  condition  of  bleeding  is  a  certain  temperature,  di^ering  maikedly 
of  course  in  different  j^ants.  At  o^C.  very  few  plants  exliibit  bleeding;  others, 
such  as  the  gourd,  begin  to  bleed  at  7°-9°  C,  whilst  in  all  plants  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  fluid  given  off  accompanies  an  increase  in  temperature. 
Detailed  investigations  on  this  .subject  are,  however,  still  wanting. 

In  addition  to  the  three  factors  referred  to  above,  there  is  yet  another 
which  is  of  some  significance,  viz.  light,  but  this  factor  we  need  not  discu-ss. 
Variations  in  these  conditions  are  accompanied  by  corresponding  variations 
in  the  amount  of  fluid  excreted,  and  in  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  sap, 
and  it  would  be  natural  to  attribute  the  periodic  fluctuations  described  above 
to  the  influence  of  these  external  factors.  The  researches  of  Baranetsky 
af^iear  to  support  this  view,  but  those  of  later  investigators  scarcely  confirm  it. 

The  individual  eccentricities  are  indeed  quite  incomprehensible.  One  of 
the  most  striking  illustrations  of  this  is  given  by  Wieleh,  who  has  recorded 
diametrically  opposite  results  arrived  at  u'om  experimental  observations  made 
on  two  plants  of  Alnus  glutinosa,  which  were  not  only  of  the  same  age  but  were 
'jimiiarly  treated  and  studied  under  the  same  external  conditions.  While  the 
one  exhibited  a  minimum  exudation  of  sap  in  the  forenoon  and  a  maximum 
in  the  afternoon,  the  other  gave  precisely  converse  results.  When  we  recollect 
alio  that  the  .same  investigator  was  unable  to  demonstrate  any  periodicity  at 
ail  in  the  birch,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  concluding  that  we  are  still  far 
from  having  reached  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  phenomenon. 

To  the  factors  above  mentioned  it  is  customary  in  many  cases  to  add  yet 
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another,  viz.  the  wound  inflicted  on  the  plant.  Very  IrequentJy  the  bleeding 
commences  at  once  after  the  incision  has  been  made,  and  then  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  vessels  were  already  charged  uith  water,  and  that  the  indsion 
merely  provided  an  opening  for  the  exit  of  the  fluid  ;  but  in  other  cases  it  is  not 
so,  for  the  exudation  may  not  ]>cgin  to  take  place  until  .some  time  after  the 
wound  has  been  made  ;  m  such  cases  the  actual  wounding  itself  must  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  exudation.  Until  quite  rewntly  it  was  customary  to 
attribute  the  exudation  of  sap  containing  large  quantities  of  sugar  from  in- 
cisions made  into  the  young  axes  of  inflorescence  of  certain  palms  {Cocos  nucifera. 
Arenga  saccharifera,  &c.)  to  the  influence  of  root-fressure.  According  to 
MoLiscH  (i8oS),  however,  no  such  root-pressure  exists  in  these  palms,  and  no 
sap  exudes  either  from  the  stumps  of  the  trees  when  felled,  nor  from  auger 
holes  bored  in  their  stems;  nor  is  there  any  excretion  from  the  inflores- 
cence itself,  if  only  a  simple  incision  be  made  in  it.  In  Cocos  nucifera  bleed- 
ing first  begins  to  take  place  after  the  apices  of  the  inflorescence  Iiave  been 
cut  for  several  days  in  succession,  and  in  Arenga  a  much  greater  effect  is 
produced  if.  during  the  four  or  five  weeks  previous  to  flowering,  repeated 
bruises  be  infUcted  on  the  base  ol  the  boll  by  blows  from  a  wooden  hammer 
(a  practice  followed  by  the  Malays) ;  then,  when  the  inflorescence  is  cut  ofi. 
secretion  begins  at  once.  Nor  are  these  altogether  isolated  observations. 
BOrm  (1892)  was  the  first  to  observe  the  high  pressures  mentioned  above 
(more  than  eight  atmospheres),  which  might  be  obtained  from  our  native 
trees  by  means  of  manometers  fixed  for  a  long  jwriod  in  auger  holes  bcM^d 
in  their  stems ;  and  Molisch  (itjoz)  has  drawn  the  conclusion  that  these 
pressures  have  nothing  to  do  with  root- pressure,  seeing  that  the  trees  at 
the  time  of  the  experiment  were  covered  with  leaves,  and  when  ex- 
perimented upon  with  fresh  auger  holes  gave,  as  indeed  might  have  been 
expected,  no  positive  pressure  at  all,  sometimes  even  a  negative  one.  Here 
also  the  secretion  was,  in  the  first  instance,  traceable  to  the  actual  wound 
itself  and  produced  gradually  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  It  originated., 
in  all  probability,  from  cells  which  arise  or  are  stimulated  to  further  growth  in 
consequi  nee  oi  the  wounding.  At  the  same  time  various  infiltration  products 
enter  the  lumina  of  the  vessels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound  and  render 
that  part  of  the  wood  quite  impermeable  to  water.  It  is  quite  eWdent,  there- 
fore, that  a  marked  pressure  may  be  produced  purely  locally,  although  a  scarcity 
of  water  prevails  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Molisch  sjwaks  of  such  cases  as 
local  pressures,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  local  bleeding  may  take  place  not 
merely  in  palms  and  other  trees  above  mentioned,  but  generally  in  all  cases 
of  amputated  branches  and  leaves,  where  the  existence  of  bleeding  has  been 
established  (Pitra,  187SK  whilst  what  may  be  termed  normal  bleeding  is  associ- 
ated, perhaps,  with  the  root  only. 

That  bleeding,  i.  e.  the  unilateral  excretion  of  water  from  parenchyma 
into  vessels,  is  an  osmotic  phenomenon,  has  been  generally  accepted  since  the 
time  of  DuTROCHET.  In  order  to  obtain  an  explanation  of  this  unilateral 
excretion,  however,  we  must  now  study  examples  of  plants  which  exude  sap 
of  very  weak  concentration,  and  we  may  assume  that  the  ceils  conoemed  art 
lined  by  protop!a,sm  which  is  fompletely  impermeable  to  the  substances  dis- 
solved in  the  vacuole.  Then  comes  the  question,  how  can  a  unilateral  expres- 
sion of  water  take  place  from  such  a  turgescent  cell  ?  In  an  ordinary  cell  the 
aU-round  endosmosis  of  water  is  balanced  by  the  exosmosis  caused  by  the 
pressure  from  within  ;  as  in  one  place  more  water  will  exude  than  enter,  so  in 
another  place  more  water  will  flow  in  than  flow  out.  In  order  to  explain  the 
varying  behaviour  of  the  different  sides  of  the  cell  it  has  been  the  custom 
hitherto  to  ascribe  it  to  the  different  qualities  of  the  plasmatic  membrane, 
since  it  was  IxHeved  that  the  degree  of  osmotic  pressiU'e  was  dependent 
on  the  character  of  the  plasmatic  membrane.    IE  one  half  of  the  cell  possesses 
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a  membrane  which  gives  a  lower  osmotic  pressure  than  the  other  half,  thea  on 
that  side  undoubtedly  there  will  be  a  continuous  outflow  of  water.  This  view 
has  been,  however,  demonstrated  to  be  fundamentally  erroneous.  AsPfeffer 
(1890,  p.  303)  has  shown,  and  as  is  itsclt  obvious  from  tlie  kinetic  theory  of 
osmotic  pressure,  the  degree  of  pressure  depends  only  on  the  number  of  mole- 
cules [dns  free  tons,  and  not  in  the  least  on  the  quality  of  the  protofilasm ;  for 
a  pfecipitalton  membrane,  no  matter  how  variable  it  may  lie,  chemically  and 
physically,  no  matter  whether  it  be  thin  or  thick,  must  always  give  the  same 
pressure  %o  long  as  it  is  impermfaUe.  Pfeffer's  {1877)  explanation,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  physicall)^  correct  one.  If  at  different 
points  in  the  cell  different  degrees  of  concentration  of  the  cell-sap  arise,  the 
ufiow  on  the  side  of  greater  concentration  must  still  exceed  the  outflow  at 
the  moment  when  equilibrium  between  the  two  has  been  already  established  on 
the  other  side :  the  result  is  a  unilateral  outflow  of  water  under  a  pressure 
cocrcapoikdiDg  to  the  difierence  in  concentration  ou  the  two  sides  oi  the  cell, 
Such  a  difference  of  concvntiation  cannot  obtain  in  physical  experiments, 
unce.  in  consequence  of  diffusion,  readjustment  of  the  balance  must  necessarily 
take  place.  II  it  occur  and  be  also  maintained  in  ttie  plant,  however,  an  expen- 
diture of  energy  is  clearly  essential,  such  as  the  living  cell  can  always  furnish, 
bot  which  a  ph>'sical  apparatus  (Pfeffer's  osmotic  cell)  does  not  possess. 
This  is  quite  m  accordance  with  what  we  have  already  learned,  viz.  that  uni- 
I  lateral  secretion  of  water  is  at  once  inhibited  by  the  withdrawal  of  oxygen  or 
I  by  the  action  of  chloroform,  wtiereby  the  cells  are  transformed  into  non-living, 
imrdy  physical  pieces  of  a]>iKinitas. 

An  entirely  different  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  unilateral  excretion  has  been 
advanced  by  Godlewski  (1884).  He  ^wstulates  rhythmic  and  continuous  varia- 
tions in  osmotic  pressure,  during  which  the  osmotically  active  .substance  is 
always  breaking  down  and  as  constantly  being  built  up  afresh.  At  each  lower- 
ing of  the  osmotic  pressure  there  is  an  excretion  of  water,  owing  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  elastically  distended  wall,  and  should  these  contractions  follow 
cad)  other  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  it  mav  be  said  that  the  cell  exhibits 
[nilsation&.  Although  there  is  much  to  be  saia  in  favour  of  this  idea,  looked 
at  by  itself,  its  absolute  correctness  may  be  called  in  question  since,  in  the 
first  place,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  water,  in  these  pulsations. 
should  always  be  forced  out  on  one  side  only.  and.  in  the  second  place,  there 
would  seem  to  be  every  reason  for  the  re-absorption  of  the  water  secreted 
immediately  on  the  re-formation  of  the  osmotically  active  substance. 

A  third  explanation  which  has  been  advanced  la>-s  special  emphasis  on 
the  confgHlratioti  of  the  sap.  The  a«umption  is  that  outside  the  cell  which  is 
excreting  water  there  arises,  cither  in  its  membrane  or  in  the  membrane  of  the 
vessel,  an  osmotically  active  substance  which  withdraws  water  by  osmotic  suc- 
tioD  Iron  the  cell ;  the  cell  itself  would,  according  to  this  view,  act  in  an  entirely 
passive  manner  during  the  process.  That  such  a  phenomenon  does  take  place 
m  nectaries  has  been  definitely  proved,  but  whether  it  also  plays  a  part  in  the 
process  of  bleeding  is  very  doubtful.  WiELER  has  estimated  that  the  osmotic 
preasore  of  bleeding  may  rise  in  the  birch  to  two  and  a  half  atmospheres,  so  that 
It  is  quite  legitimate  to  consider  the  pressure  as  due  in  this  case  to  osmotic 
action  ;  and  it  is  still  more  feasible  to  make  this  assumption  in  the  case  of 
the  much  more  sugary  sap  of  Aco'.  Agave,  and  Palmaceae.  But  it  is  quite 
inqiossible  to  conceive  that  bUeding-pressure^  in  general  are  in  this  sense 
oonotic,  since  no  definite  relation  can  tx;  observed  l>etween  the  amount  of  the 
pneisufe  and  the  concentration  of  the  sap.  In  the  vine,  for  example,  high 
pressures  may  be  accompanied  by  a  low  concentration  of  sap.  Moreover. 
WiELER  bas  conducted  a  .series  of  experiments  on  the  subject,  and  has  found 
thdt  when  he  allowed  osmotically  active  solutions  to  soak  into  the  vessels  of 
the  root-stuinp  the  bleeding  was  not  increa.scd  at  all. 
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Then  again,  i(  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  an  amount  of  sugar  as  great 
as  that  which  may  be  obtained  from  palms.  Agave,  and  other  [rfants,  comes 
from  the  cell-wall^ :  obviously  it  must  have  been  formed  in  the  inUrior,  of  the 
celly  and.  Inasmuch  as  it  passes  throuj;h  the  protoplasm  in  order  to  reach  the 
exterior,  the  plasma  cannot  be  so  impermeable  as  we  have  hitherto  been 
led  to  believe.  So  soon  as  we  postulate  a  unilateral  permeability  for  the  proto- 
plasm, however,  the  conditions  necessary  for  unilateral  excretion  of  sap  are 
fulfilled,  Iwcausi?  in  this  way  a  permanent  difference  in  the  concentration  ol 
cell-sapon  the  different  sides  of  thccellisestabhshed.  If  the  ^lalitative  difference 
in  the  plasmatic  membrane  at  different  situations  in  the  cell  consists  in  its 
being  impermeable  on  one  side,  on  the  other  poriially  so,  unilateral  excretion  of 
water  becomes  possible  ;  but  the  fluid  that  filters  through  is  alwaj's  cell'tap, 
however  dilute  it  may  Itm;,  and  never  pure  water. 

We  arc  not  in  a  position  at  present  to  advance  conclusive  evidence  in  favour 
of  one  rather  than  another  of  Ilie  explanations  which  have  been  put  forward 
to  account  for  bleeding  ;  but  after  due  consideration  we  are  inclined  to  favour 
the  view  that  bleeding  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  differences  in  the  concentration 
of  cell-sap  on  two  sides  of  the  cell,  differences  which  are  often  produced  and 
maintained  by  expenditure  ol  energy  on  the  part  of  the  cell  itself,  often  also  by 
unilateral  permeability  of  the  protoplasm. 

Bleeding,  so  far  as  we  have  considered  it,  though  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  plant  physiologist,  cannot  he  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as 
an  injurious  and  even  pathological  process  to  the  plant  itself.  No  matter 
whether  it  be  pure  water  or  a  concentrated  sugar  solution  which  escapes  from 
the  wound,  the  plant  is  always  suffering  a  loss  of  material  without  rccei\'ing 
any  compensation.  In  the  uninjured  plant  we  find  that  an  excretion  of 
water  takes  place  under  pressure  into  the  vascular  strand.  It  is  true  we  arc, 
as  a  rule,  unable  to  prove  this  fact  directly,  since  the  exudation  of  water  is 
manifested  only  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound  ;  but  the  fact  that  at  certain 
times  and  in  certain  plants  excretion  of  water  takes  place  immediately  upon 
the  cutting  off  of  a  branch,  proves  indubitably  that  a  blet-ding  pressure  exists 
in  the  plant,  although  no  incision  has  been  made.  T.  Habtig  (185J,  1862)  has 
already  observed  that  in  spring,  before  the  unfolding  of  the  leaves,  sap  exudes 
from  the  buds  of  the  hornbeam  and  other  trees,  although  no  lesions  are  visible. 
STRi^SBUKGER  (l8gi,  p.  840)  has  also  more  recently  demonstrated  that  this 
extravasation  of  drops  is  a  result  of  bleeding  pressure,  and  that  drops  exude 
from  the  apices  of  the  leaves  of  the  previous  year,  whose  cuticle  has  been  burst 
open.  This  feature  is  by  no  means  an  annual  one.  nor  is  it  observable  in  all 
hornbeams,  hence  wo  must  conclude  that  an  especially  high  pressure  is  neces- 
sary, not  only,  in  the  first  place,  to  force  the  water  up  to  the  apices  of  the 
branches,  but  also,  in  the  second  place,  to  o\'ercome  the  opposition  which  the 
leaf  apices  present  to  the  outflow. 

What  IS  in  arboreal  plants  the  exception  is  the  rule  in  many  herbaceous 
plants;  for  under  favourable  conditions,  especially  excessive  dampness  of  the 
soil  and  reduced  transpiration,  conditions  found  during  the  night,  water  is 
forced  into  the  whole  vascular  system  of  such  plants,  mainly  through  the  activity 
of  the  root,  with  such  force  that  an  exudation  of  drops  takes  place  wherever 
opposition  to  filtration  is  reduced.  A  noteworthy  example  of  this  phenomenon 
is  furnished  by  the  leaves  of  Colocasia  antiquomtn,  and  other  Aroidaceae,  e.  g. 
Remusaiia  vivipara  show  it  also.  The  drops  in  these  cases  exude  exclusively 
from  the  apices  of  the  leaves  and  succeed  each  other  very  rapidly.  In  Coio- 
casia,  Duchartre  (1859)  counted  ten  to  fifteen,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  as  many 
as  thirty,  drops  falling  from  the  leaf-apex  every  minute.  Each  drop,  more- 
over, was  formed  from  the  coalescence  of  five  to  six  smaller  drops  expressed 


simultaneously  from  the  leaf,  so  that  the  leaf  gave  off  a  maximum  ol  iSb  drops 
per  p*'       -  IT  three  i»er  second,  and  the  total  quantity  of  fluid  whicl 


which  could  be 


collected  io  Ibe  course  of  a  single  night  amounted,  generally  speaking,  to  about 
10  g.  and  might  reach  js  much  as  22  g.  The  sap  contains  very  few  substances 
in  solution,  tor  BERTHEtOT,  who  at  Duchakthe's  suggestion  undertook  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  fluid,  was  unable  to  do  more  than  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the 
merest  traces  of  organic  and  inorganic  materials  in  as  much  as  400  g. ;  we  may, 
therefore,  speak  ot  the  fluid,  lor  our  present  purpose,  as  practically  piire  water. 
The  same  phenomenon,  differing  from  that  seen  in  Cotocasia  only  in  degree, 
occurs  in  many  of  our  indigenous  and  cultivated  plants.  Alter  a  warm  night, 
small  drops  resembling  dew  are  to  be  seen  at  the  apices  of  leaves,  on  the  leaf 
teeth,  and,  more  rarely,  on  other  parts  of  the  leal.  It  is  quite  easy  to  show 
that  these  are  in  no  sense  dewdrops,  but  are  the  result  of  the  activity  of  the 
plant  itself,  for  they  occur  frequently  only  on  the  young  leaves,  while  there 
is  no  reason  why  dewdiops  should  not  appear  on  the  older  leaves  as  well.  The 
drops  increase  gradually  in  size,  fall  ofi.  and  arc  once  more  replaced,  but  they 
never  ag:gregate  into  such  quantities  of  fluid  as  are  given  o&  by  Coiocasia, 
Well-known  examples  of  the  excretion  of  drojvi  are  furnished  by  the  leaf  apices 
of  grasses,  the  leaf  teeth  of  Fuchsia,  AtckamiUa,  Brassica,  and  the  potato ; 
while  TropaetAum  and  many  Urticaceae  and  Moraceae  give  ofif  water  not  only 
from  the  edfies  of  their  leaves  but  from  the  surfaces  as  well. 


Pif,  14      LoriEiiuiIinal  *ec- 

ibMi  ihrourh  a  luf  looih  a( 

S*,  cpltheoi:  C.  vtmcI*  (Afttr 
HAHiumiT,  itifS,  pi.  «.) 

This  excretion  of  water  i.s  eflected  by  special  organs,  the  so-called  '  hyda- 
ihodcs '.  These  difier,  as  a  rule,  from  ordinary  stontata  in  being  larger  and  in 
having  immobile  guard-cells  ;  for  these  reasons  they  have  received  the  special 
name  of  *  water-stomata '.  They  occur  singly  or  in  groups  in  the  situations 
where  excretion  of  water  takes  place,  and  it  is  through  them  that  the  water 
escapes  which  has  accumulated  in  the  underlying  space  corresponding  to  the 
rasptrafory  cavity  of  the  ordinary  stoma  (compare  p.  37).  Usually  the 
ends  of  the  vascular  bundle-s  only  lie  in  close  relation  10  these  cavities. 
In  liie  simplest  cases  (grasses  and  Vida  scpium.  Fig.  13)  the  ultimate  tracheids 
ran  immediately  under  the  respiratory  cavity,  and  frequently  small  superficial 
tracbeids  border  directly  on  this  large  intercellular  space,  or  are  .^leparated 
from  it  only  by  loosely  arranged  parenchymatous  tissue  ;  the  parenchyma 
which  immediately  invests  the  vascular  elements  is  practically  destitute  of 
intfrcellular  spaces.  In  the  more  higlUy  developed  organs  which  occur  in 
f^chiia  and  Primula  (Fig.  14),  the  tracheids  o|3en  out  at  the  ends  of  the  bundle 
"1  a  brush-like  manner,  and  the  spaces  between  the  individual  tracheids  and 
also  ihc  not  ijiconsiderablc  gap  between  the  ends  of  the  bundles  and  the  water- 
stotnata  arc  filled  by  parenchymatous  celli!,  Th{%  parenchyma  (epithem  :  Ep, 
fig-  14)  IS  compo.*;ed  of  cells  which  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  meso- 
pli)il,  and  is  not  infrequently  dehminated  from  it  by  a  cuticularized  slicath. 
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There  are  marked  intercellular  spaces  between  these  cells,  spaces  which  appea 
to  be  always  lull  of  water,  even  though  no  secretion  is  taking  place. 

In  the  plants  which  have  been  referred  to  (the  Urticaceae  and  Artocaf' 
paceae.  perhaps,  excepted)  the  epithem  pla>-s  the  part  of  a  filter.  It  is  only 
when  a  positive  pressure  has  been  developed  in  the  vessels  that  ao  excretion 
of  water  birgms,  aiui  naturally  thi.4  excretion  takes  place  at  the  r^oo 
of  least  resistance ;  the  water  leav<^-ji  the  tracheids,  enters  the  intercellular 
spaces  of  the  epithem,  and  escajjcs  thenc*  to  the  exterior.  This  process  is 
facilitated  by  the  same  external  factors  which  aid  in  the  raising  of  tite 
bleeding-pressure  and  the  exudation  of  drops,  and  hence  we  are  able  to 
induce  this  exudation  by  elevating  the  temperature  sufficiently,  and  by 
moistening  the  soil  and  the  air,  at  times  when,  under  normal  conditions,  the 
plant  exhibits  no  such  phenomena.  It  has  long  since  been  demonstrated 
that  the  phenomenon  we  have  been  considering  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  sap 
in  the  vascular  system,  and  that  if  water  be  forced  into  the  cut  end  of 
a  branch  by  means  oi  a  column  of  mercury,  say  20  cm-  in  height,  an 
excretion  of  drops  may  be  at  once  induced.  If  instead  of  employing  water 
we  use  a  watery  solution  of  a  colouring  matter  incapable  of  penetrating  the 
protoplasm  (Moliscr,  1&80),  the  coloured  solution  is  observed  to  issue  from 
the  leaf  teeth  unaltered.  Indicating  that  the  epithem,  in  so  far  as  it  consists 
of  liWng  cells,  takes  no  part  in  the  filtration.  Haberlanot  ilS^^)  has  demon- 
strated this  fact  perhaps  even  more  clearly  by  kiUing  the  epithem  by  means  ol 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  showing  that  the  excretion  of  water  continues  not- 
withstanding. On  the  other  hand,  he  showed  that  in  the  Arlocarpaceae  and 
Urticaceae  the  excretion  of  water  ceased  on  the  death  of  the  epithem  cells, 
and  for  that  reason  he  attributed  to  them  in  these  cases  a  special  capacity  for 
actively  excreting  water.  This  has  not,  however,  been  confirmed  by  other 
investigators  (e.  g.  Spanjer,  iSgS),  so  that  at  present  it  may  be  considered  as 
doubtful  whether  two  types  of  epithem  occur  in  plants,  a  fiitmng  epithem  andj 
an  actively  secreting  epithem. 

The  existence  of  "  actively '  secreting  hydaikodes  is,  however,  well  estab-' 
lished.  Many  epidermal  cells,  i.  e.  such  as  grow  out  into  epidermal  hairs,  are 
known  as  hydalhodrs.  Examples  of  these  occur  in  the  hairs  found  in  the  hollow 
leaves  of  Lathraea  (Goebel,  1S97,  Haberlandt.  1897),  and  especially  in  the 
secretory  hairs  of  many  insectivorous  plants.  The  fact  that  there  is,  as  a  rule, 
no  vascular  bundle  directly  connected  with  these  hairs  renders  it  apparently 
impossible  that  the  excretion  of  wuter  can  take  place  in  these  cases  by  simple 
filtration.  It  is  obvious  that  these  hairs  obtain  their  water  supply  osmotically, 
and  that  their  cells  arc  possessed  of  an  osmotic  activity  comparable  in  all  respects 
to  that  exhibited  by  those  parenchymatous  cells  of  the  root  which  excrete  water 
into  the  vessels  in  that  organ.  The  difference  is  only  one  of  situation,  and  wc  will 
describe  as  water  glands  aU  organs  which  exhibit  unilateral  excretion  of  water. 

Owing  to  its  chemical  characters  we  have  previously  described  the  sap,  which 
exudes  from  the  leal  apices  of  Cohcasia,  simply  as  '  water '.  Although  this  no* 
menclaturc  may  be  appropriate  in  the  case  of  Colocasia,  it  is  by  no  means  always 
so  in  the  case  of  other  hydathodes,  whether  these  be  active  or  passive.  Very 
frequently  the  fluid  contains  carbonate  of  lime,  which  makes  itself  apparent 
in  the  form  of  separate  crystals  or  complete  incrustations,  after  the  evaporation 
of  the  water.  Kxamplas  are  well  known  to  occur  in  the  filtering  hydathodes 
of  species  of  Saxifragaceae,  where  the  occurrence  of  scales  of  carbonate  of  lime 
in  the  depressions  into  which  the  water  filters  is  well  known.  The  hairs  of 
Lathraea,  as  already  mentioned,  are  especially  good  illustrations  of  actively 
secreting  hydathodes.  In  these  cases  the  protoplasm  must  undoubtedly  be 
permeable  to  lime  salts,  just  as  it  is  permeable  in  other  cases  to  other  salts. 
Thus  in  many  Tamaricaceac  and  Plumbaginaccae  peculiar  glands  are  found, 
by  the  activity  of  which  these  plants  become  covered  over  with  a  greyish 
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incmstation  of  a  saline  nature  which  has  the  power  of  absorbing  hygroscopic 
water  (Marloth,  1887).  Hairs  which  give  oH  acid  secretions  have  frequently 
been  described,  e.  g.  by  Stahl  {1886},  in  Cicer  arieitnum,  Circaea  tuUtiana,  and 
E^lobium  hirsulum.  while  they  arc  widely  distributed  in  insectivorous  plants, 
where,  in  addition  to  an  acid,  a  proteolytic  enzyme  is  also  present  (compare 
Lecture  XV).  In  many  Fungi  also,  both  unicellular  types,  such  as  Pilobhlus, 
and  multicellular  {PeniciUium,  Pexiza  sclerotiorum,  Mertuius  lachrymans,  Clavf 
ceps  purpurea,  &c.),  drops  of  fluid  have  liven  observed  to  be  excreted,  which  on 
analysis  are  often  found  to  be  rich  in  organic  materials,  such  as  oxalic  acid  and 
sugars  of  various  kinds.  The  excretion  of  sugar  is  a  frequent  phenomenon  in 
the  higher  plants  in  the  nectaries  which,  although  they  occur  more  especially  in 
the  floral  organs,  are  found  on  vegetative  organs  as  well.  There  is  practically 
no  difference  in  fundamental  character  between  the  water  glandswe  have  hi  thcrto 
been  discussing  and  these  nectariferous  cells,  so  that,  beyond  referring  to  tlie 
hterature  on  the  subject  (Wilson,  1881,  Pfeffer,  1892.  Bt)scEN,  1891.  Haupt. 
1902)  we  need  not  go  further  into  the  question,  more  especially  as  it  n'ould 
lead  us  too  far  away  from  our  present  subject. 

The  general  sur\'ey  of  all  the  phenomena,  which  we  may  group  together 
under  the  head  of  exudalion  of  water,  shows  us  how  varied  these  processes  are, 
looked  at  from  a  purely  physiological  point  of  view  ;  it  can  scarcely  be 
expected,  therefore,  that  they  will  ail  fulfil  the  same  or  even  similar  functions 
in  the  plant.  The  significance  of  nectaries  is  best  known  ;  they  mduce  insects 
to  visit  the  plant,  and  thus  in  very  many  cases  facilitate  the  transport  of  poUen 
to  the  stigma.  Quite  as  familiar  is  the  significance  of  the  secretion  wliich 
occurs  in  insectivorous  plants,  a  secretion  H'hich  we  shall  have  to  study  in 
detail  later  on.  In  this  case  tJie  secretion  aids  in  the  digestion  of  captured 
insects,  and  in  most  cases  indeed  it  is  produced  only  when  the  opportunity 
for  such  digestion  occurs. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  ascribe  biological  meanings  to  some  of  the  other  secre- 
tions mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages.  If,  along  with  the  water,  large  amounts 
of  common  salt  or  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  given  off,  we  may  assume  that  the 

filant  is  in  this  way  ridding  itself  of  superfluous  or  injurious  substances.  The 
ime,  it  is  true,  may  be  found  in  many  plants  deposited  within  the  body  either 
as  oxalate  in  the  cell-cavity,  or  as  cartwnate  in  the  cell-wall ;  but  it  would 
scarcely  be  correct  to  conclude  that  when  it  is  excreted  to  the  exterior  its  actual 
excretion  serves  any  special  purpose,  the  more  so  as  silicic  acid  does  not  lend 
itself  to  such  excretion.  Common  salt,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  see  later  on,  may  cause  direct  injury  to  the  plant,  and  since,  in  its 
case,  the  precipitation  of  the  fundamentally  |X)tent  element  chlorine  cannot 
be  efiected  by  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  compound,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  apprebendlng  the  advantage  the  plant  obtains  from  its  definite  excretion. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  excretion  of  pure,  or  almost  pure  water.  In 
this  case  the  actual  removal  of  the  wat^r  as  such  from  the  plant  cannot  be  the 
object  to  be  attained,  any  more  than  the  removal  of  water  vapour  can  be  the 
most  important  aim  in  the  process  of  transpiration.  If  we  have  rightly  appre- 
hended the  significance  to  be  attached  to  the  rapid  movement  of  nutritive  salts, 
it  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  this  exudation  of  water  in  the  form  of  drops 
must  be  regarded  as  a  process  which  takes  the  place  of  transpiration  ui 
situations  where  transpiration  is,  for  other  reasons,  out  of  the  quvstiou.  Con- 
UntiOHs  transpiration  in  aquatic  plants  is  impossible,  and  in  their  case  excre- 
tion of  liquid  water  has  been  often  observed  (Weinrowsky,  1899).  [Compare 
also  PoNU,  1905  (Biological  relations  of  aquatic  plants  to  the  substratum. 
U-S.A.  Fish  Coinm.  Reports,  1903-  Washington,  1905).]  Moreover,  transpiration 
ttiU  he  retarded  tem|X»iarily  in  many  land  plants  both  during  the  night  and 
in  lie  early  morning,  owing  to  the  saturation  of  the  air.  It  is  just  at  these 
tunes  that  the  exudation  of  drops  is  conspicuous  in  such  plants. 
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Only  plants  that  have  a  great  development  of  water  tissue  can  afford  to  be 
[avij;h  in  their  use  of  this  water.  Anaongst  our  native  plants,  save  the  mllow, 
herbaceous  forms  only  exhibit  excretions  of  water  when  in  full  leaf,  but  in 
tropical  countries,  where  the  water  supply  is  abundant,  it  is  especially  noticeable, 
e.  g.  io  the  lon^'Stemmed  lianas.  If  the  excretion  of  fluid  water  byhydathodes 
be  rendered  impossible  in  appropriate  ways,  the  injection  of  tlie  intercellular 
spaces  of  the  leaf  takes  place.  In  spite  of  the  statements  of  Lepeschkin 
(1902)  that  the  activity  of  leaves  is  not  affected  by  the  infiltration  of  water 
into  Oiem,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  prevention  of  such  an  infiltration 
by  the  activity  of  hydathodes  must  always  be  of  ser\'ice. 

Since.  proKibly  all  hydathodes  are  capable,  under  certain  circumstances, 
of  absorbing  water,  thc>'  may  he  of  wrvice  in  this  respect  also. 

In  cases  where  an  actual  excretion  is  not  attained,  bleeding -pressure  may 
be  useful  to  the  plant  -,  thus  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  that  such  pressure 
aids  in  the  unfolding  of  buds  in  spring. 

The  chief  problem  left  for  us  now  to  consider  is  how  does  root-pressure  aid 
the  ascerU  of  sap  in  the  flunt  ?  We  have  already  estabiished  the  fact  that  by  its 
means  voter  is  pumped  into  the  vessels  ;  whether  it  aids  to  any  extent  in  the 
transport  of  water  the  next  lecture  will  show. 
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Havikc  seen  how  water  enters  the  vessels,  we  have  now  to  inquire  as  to 
the  forces  which  bring  about  its  ascent  to  the  tops  ot  lofty  trees.  In  order  to 
obtain  some  idea  of  the  amount  and  direction  of  these  forces  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  first  of  all  to  get  a  clear  conception  as  to  the  course,  the  quantity,  and 
the  rapidity  of  carriage  o(  the  water,  and  of  the  height  to  which  it  is  carried. 
As  to  the  dirtxHon  followed  by  the  water,  there  is  no  question,  at  least  in  all 
ordinary  cases,  viz.  from  below  upwards,  from  the  absorbing  root  to  the  tran- 
spiring leaf.  It  us  important  to  note,  however,  that  a  current  may  be  formed 
in  the  reverse  direction,  thvic  txting  no  .special  applianrra  in  the  interior  of 
the  vessels  lor  guiding  the  How  in  one  direction  only.  Indetsl  the  older  physio- 
logists who  studied  the  subject  held  strongly  that  water  could  move  as  easily 
from  the  apices  of  the  branches  down  to  the  root  as  in  the  normal  direction. 
More  recently,  Th.  Hartig  {1861)  showed  that  solutions  of  certain  substances 
could  travel  through  the  wood  of  felled  trees  and  of  isolated  branches  in  the 
reverse  direction,  if  the  uppe-r  parts  were  submerged  instead  of  the  lower. 
Much  the  most  convincing,  however,  was  the  experiment  performed  by  Stras- 
BtJRCBR  on  the  beech  (1891,  p.  938).  He  employed  a  stem  which  had  fused 
high  up  with  a  neighbouring  stem,  the  latter  being  abundantly  provided  with 
leafy  branches  right  down  to  the  ground.  He  severed  lliis  stem  at  its  lower 
end  so  lliat  l)oth  it  and  its  branches  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  water  which 
the  other  stem  had  absorbed,  although  m  order  to  reach  the  lowest  branches 
the  water  had  to  flow  from  above  downwards.  These  branches,  however, 
remained  quite  fresh  for  several  years  (Strasburgbr.  1893).  The  experiment 
showed,  in  addition,  that  the  amount  of  water  which  flowed  in  the  reverse 
direction  to  the  normal  was  amply  sufficient  to  maintain  turgidity  in  the  leaves 
of  the  lowest  branches. 

The  amount  of  water  trarispired  gives  us  some  indication  as  to  the  quantity 
which  normally  travels  up  a  tree  trunk.  A  glance  at  the  flaccid  leaves  of 
plants,  as  they  appear  in  the  evening  of  a  hot  summer  day,  shows  clearly  that 
more  water  is  evajwratt-d  from  the  leaves  than  is  carried  up  to  them.  But  since 
the  leaves  by  the  following  morning  have  again  become  rigid,  it  follows  that 
tbey  must  have  recouped  themselves  during  the  night  for  what  they  have  lost  by 
day.  Generally  speaJdng.  it  may  be  said  that  the  amount  of  water  transpired 
daring  the  twenty-four  hours  is  roughly  equivalent  to  what  is  lifted  in  the 
same  time.  These  amounts  might  lie  found  identical  were  it  possible  to  prove 
that  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  the  wood  showed  no  variations,  but  that 
Is  not  very  probable.  We  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  water  contair>ed 
in  tree  trunks  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  to  the  laborious  researches  of 
R,  Hartjc  (1882).  Unfortunately  each  determination  necessitated  the  felling 
of  the  whole  tree,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  estimate  how  much  of  the  result 
was  due  to  individual  variations  and  how  much  to  the  season  of  the  year. 
When  one  remembers  that  research  has  shown  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch 
pine,  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  volume  of  the  wood,  according  to  one  estimate, 
«nd  only  25  per  cent,  according  to  another,  was  water,  we  are  compelled  to 
assume  the  existence  of  variations  in  water  capacity  in  each  stem,  and  to  took 
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on  the  wood  as  an  immense  water  reservoir,  which  in  times  of  abundance  (e.  \ 
when  transpiration  is  retarded)  is  full,  and  in  times  of  scarcity  (e.  g.  under 
continuous  drought)  is  depleted.  For  this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
any  reliable  conclusions  as  to  the  amount  of  water  carried  by  the  stem  trom 
a  calculation  of  the  amount  of  transpiration  taking  place  during  a  single  day. 

The  amount  of  transpiratiun  taking  place  in  a  tree  can  Ix  estimated  only 
with  an  approximation  to  acairacy,  and  even  though  we  knew  the  number  and 
average  diameter  of  the  vessels  we  would  still  be  ignorant  as  to  how  many  of 
them  took  part  in  the  transport  of  water.  The  fact  is  that  the  whole  of  the 
Wood  in  the  transverse  section  of  a  tree  behaves  by  no  means  uniformly  in  this 
respect.  To  begin  with,  all  the  so.faned  heart  wood  may  he  neglected,  because 
the  lumina  of  the  vessels  in  this  region  arc  quite  unable  to  conduct  water  owing 
to  thyloses  and  other  obstructions.  In  typical  heart  wood  trees,  such  as.  for 
example,  the  oak,  an  incision,  sufficiently  deep  to  interrupt  the  continuity  of 
the  sap  wood,  is  enough  to  arrest  the  conduction  of  water.  Indeed  in  many 
cases  this  layer  of  sap  wood  is  so  tlxiu  that  mere  ringing  of  the  bark  impaiis, 
and  even  interrupts,  the  supply  of  water  {Rhi*s  typfnna).  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  trees  which  form  scarcely  any  heart  wood  and  whose  older  wood 
retains  the  power  of  conduction.  To  this  class  the  lime  belongs,  and  it  will 
be  remcmberrd  how  it  was  shown  in  the  last  lecture  that  this  plant  is  capable 
of  withstanding  for  many  years  the  injurious  effects  of  ringing.  In  an  ordinary 
heart  wood  tn*c,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sap  wood  beneath  the  place  where  the 
operation  of  ringing  has  been  jXTformed  is  raj>idly  destroyed  and  the  apex 
withers.  If  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  exists  between  the  heart  and 
sap  wood,  and  if  wc  assume,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  whole  of  the  sap 
wood  is  of  equal  value  for  conducting  purposes  and  that  the  whole  of  tfi 
heart  wood  is  valueless,  still  only  approximate  estimates  of  the  area  of  the  part 
of  the  wood  actually  concerned  in  the  tran.sport  of  water  can  be  given.  The 
transition  between  heart  and  sap  wood  is.  however,  quite  gradual,  and  not  in- 
frequently the  lumina  of  the  vessels  formed  in  the  second  and  third  years  of 
growth  are  blocked  up  by  thyloses  [Robinta,  Wieler,  1888).  Generally 
speaking,  the  youngest  annual  ring  is  the  most  effective  water  conduit,  and  the 
capacity  forconducting  water  gradually  decreases  as  the  centre  is  approached, 
where  possibly  the  tissue  plays  the  part  of  a  water  reservoir  only. 

An  estimate  of  the  rapidity  of  movement  of  water  based  on  the  transverse 
area  of  the  conducting  sj-stem  and  on  the  amount  of  water  flowing  through 
it  is,  likewise,  out  of  the  question.    A  rough  idea  of  the  amount,  however, 
may  be  arrived  at  by  employing  the  method  perfected  by  Sachs  (1878),  but 
based  on  the  experiments  of  McKab  (1871)  and  Pfitzer  (1877).   Sachs  allowed 
the  plant  to  absorb  a  solution  of  lithium  nitrate  through  the  root,  after  findiiu^g 
that  this  substance  penetrated  the  protoplasm  very  rapidly  u-ithout  doing  it  an]^| 
injury  and  passed  into  the  vessels  as  quickly  as  did  the  water  itself.      Siiui^| 
lithium  docs  not  as  a  rule  occur  in  the  plant,  and  further,  since  the  minutef^H 
trace  of  that  substance  can  readily  be  detected  by  the  spectroscope,  the  rate 
of  its  ascent  couM  be  easily  determined.     Some  of  the  data  with  regard  to  the 
hourly  ascents  which  Sachs  obtained  are  summarized  in  the  following  taWe : — 

Amou  hfiJi^Hilia (aver.)  ij^ocin.  ^^ 

Nutiliaita  IttitKti  m                                                                       .      1 1 8.0  ^  ^^H 

iVuM  safttnlm— t***""-)  ••*•**•  "  ^^^^B 

Cuturbita  ptf^      ......          t          ■        t^U   „  ^^^^^H 

f'oduntiftit  ntafrophylla )&-7  „  ^^^^^ 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  numbers  indicate  either  the  highest 
or  the  lowest  extremes  of  rapidity  with  which  the  fluid  may  ascend  the  tree. 

The  height  to  which  water  must  in  the  long  run  be  raised  is,  in  the  case 
some  plants,   very  remarkable.     Eucalyptus  amygdalina,  with   a   height 
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140-153  m..  and  Sequoia  giganlea,  with  a  height  of  79-142  m.,  stand  out  as 
gisnts  in  the  plant  world  ;  Aifies  pectinata  (75  m.),  Picea  exceha  (60  ni.)>  Fagus 
sybtatica  (44  m.),  Platanus  and  Fraxinus  (30  m.)*  niay  also  be  cited  as  examples 
of  trees  of  great  height. 

These  observations,  unfortunately,  lead  us  to  a  very  perplexing  result. 
The  ascent  of  water  cannot  be  treated  merely  as  a  physical  problem,  lor  some 
of  the  most  critical  data  required  for  the  solution  01  the  question  are  wanting ; 
nor  is  it  possible  for  the  moment  to  speak  of  a  theory  of  the  movement  of  water 
in  the  plant,  since  not  one  of  the  numerous  investigations  to  which  the  problem 
has  given  rise  has  up  till  now  provided  us  with  an  estimate,  proving  that  the 
amount  of  water  raised  by  the  process  assumed  is  actually  commensurate  with 
that  raised  in  the  plant.  So  long  as  such  quantitattve  evidence  is  wantmg  we 
may.  in  our  opinion,  speak  uf  hypotheses  oiuy,  not  of  theories. 

\Mth  Uiesc  preliminary  remarks  we  may  now  attempt  to  study  more 
closely  the  nature  of  the  forces  which  operate  in  the  ascent  of  sap.  We  are 
uoable  to  do  more  than  present  a  critical  analysis,  which  itself  makes  no  pre- 
tension at  completeness.  An  historical  enumeration  of  the  voluminous  researches 
which  have  been  made  on  this  problem  since  the  time  of  Hai.es  would  be  indeed 
of  interest,  but  for  this  we  cannot  afford  sjiace  (compare  Copeland,  1002). 

In  tJie  first  place  we  miglit  imagine  that  the  water  u-as  forced  up  by  root- 
pre&$met  and  it  is  apparent  that  bleeding-pressure  must  operate  to  some  extent 
tn  this  way.  But  the  question  at  once  arises  as  to  whether  this  force  is  suffi- 
cient to  force  water  to  the  tree  top,  and  whether  the  amount  of  water  supplied 
by  the  root  is  approximately  enough  to  replace  what  is  lost  in  transpiration. 
Sosne  experiments  carried  out  by  Sachs  (1873)  are  worthy  of  consideration  on 
this  latter  point.  He  compared  the  amount  of  sap  given  off  in  a  definite  time 
from  the  root  of  a  herbaceous  plant  with  the  amount  sucked  up  by  a  shoot 
whose  cut  end  had  been  submerged.  A  root-stock  of  Nicotiana  ^tissima  gave 
o0  about  16  ccm.  of  sap  in  five  days,  but  its  shoot  absorbed  200  ccro.  A  simi* 
lar  disparity  was  exhibited  in  other  cases  also.  Further,  it  is  very  improbable 
thai  the  secretory  capacity  of  the  root  is  sufficient  ot  itself  to  compe-nsale  for  the 
loss  of  water  due  to  transpiration.  It  mu-st  be  rumemliered.  however,  that  varia- 
tions may  he  set  up  in  the  root  owing  to  the  amputation  of  the  shoot.  [Compare 
alsoDARBlSHiRE,  l(>o5  (Bot.  Gaz.  39,  356).]  So  far  as  the  pressure  which  causes 
bleeding  is  concerned  (apart  altogether  from  local  pressures,  which  must  ob- 
viously be  entirely  disregarded  in  this  connexion),  we  may  accept  the  statement 
of  WiELER  (1893)  as  indicating  the  extreme  pressure  which  lias  been  demon- 
strated with  certainty.  Wieler  found  that  in  the  case  of  the  birch  a  pressure 
of  139  cm.  of  mercnry,  or  atmut  two  atmospheres,  was  developed.  If  we 
disregard  the  frictional  re-sistance  presented  by  the  vessels,  such  a  pressure 
might  force  water  up  to  a  height  of  20  m,.  but  it  could  not  raise  water  to 
the  top  of  a  growing  tree  25  m.  high.  Let  us  take  another  example.  The 
silver  fir  may  reach  a  height  of  75  m.,  and  if  water  is  to  be  elevated  to  the  top 
of  such  a  tree  by  means  of  bleeding-pressure  only,  that  pressure  must  amount 
to  at  least  seven  and  a  half  atmospheres.  Bleeding- pressure,  however,  in  aJl 
Coniloae  is  extremely  feeble,  as  very  many  estimates  clearly  prove.  HOF- 
MBJSTES  (1862),  mdeed,  siate.s  that,  as  a  general  rule.  Cx)niferae  do  not  ex- 
hibit the  phenomenon  of  Ueeding ;  and  though  Wieler  (1893),  at  a  later  date, 
ms  aUe  to  show  that  bleeding  could  be  demonstrated  in  these  plants,  still  it 
b  impossible  to  draw  any  other  conclusion  than  that  it  was  quite  insignifi- 
cant in  amount.  Quite  apart  from  Coniferae  there  are  many  other  plants 
irtiose  maximum  root -pressure  is  quite  inadequate  to  bring  about  the  filling  of 
the  vesseb  of  the  leaves  and  branch  apices.  Thus,  according  to  Wieler's 
statements  (1893,  p.  122],  the  root-pressure  in  Mortts  reaches  only  to  12  mm., 
in   Fraxintts  to  21  mm.,  and   in  Acer  pseudopiatanus  frcun  169-313   mm.  of 
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mercury.  It  must  further  be  specially  remembered  that  this  maximum 
pressure  shows  iLvH,  in  general,  in  all  our  native  plants  only  under  condiLioos 
when  the  evaporation  of  water  is  much  reduced.  Bleeding  may  be  observed 
in  the  btrch  and  vine  in  springtime,  before  the  appearance  ol  the  leaves,  but 
in  the  middle  of  summer  special  precautions  have  to  be  taken  to  retard  tran- 
spiration belore  the  phenomenon  can  be  demonstrated.  When  transpiration 
is  most  vigorous  no  water  exudes  from  the  stump  of  a  felled  tree,  indeed  it  is 
greedily  absorl>ed,  and  if  a  manometer  be  fixed  laterally  in  the  wood  of  a  leafy 
stem.  It  shows  a  negative  rather  than  a  positive  pressure,  that  is  to  say, 
a  pressure  in  the  interior  of  the  stem  less  tlian  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
Thi.s  negative  pressure,  to  which  we  have  previously  drawn  attention,  b 
especially  well  seen  m  leafy  branches,  so  that  it  is  obvious  that  the  bleeding- 
pressure  which  makes  itstrU  apparent  in  twigs,  branches,  and  in  the  stem 
itself,  does  not  exisl  at  all  during  tran<i  pi  ration,  or  is  so  inconspicuous  that  it 
is  not  worth  considering  as  a  means  whereby  water  may  be  supplied  to  the 
leaves.  This  tallies  with  V.  Hohnei.'s  oWrvations  (1879)  on  herbaceous 
plant.s,  for  he  observed  that  grasses  gave  off  water  in  the  form  of  drops  in  the 
morning  owing  to  the  repletion  of  their  vessels,  and  exhibited  a  conspicuons 
n^ative  pressure  in  the  aitemoon  when  transpiration  became  vigorous.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  to  bleeding-pressure  any  fundamental 
significance  apropos  of  the  conduction  of  water,  although,  perhaps,  when  it 
does  occur,  it  may  to  some  extent  aid  in  the  ascent. 

If,  then,  water  be  not  forced  up  by  the  agency  of  a  prcs-sure  acting  from 
below,  we  are  compelled  to  cast  about  for  a  force  which  must  have  its  seat  of 
activity  at  the  upper  end  ol  the  plant,  and  which  is  capable  of  sucking  the  water 
up.  We  liave  aJready  learned  of  the  existence  of  such  a  force,  vu.  transpira- 
tion ;  our  experiments  with  the  potomcter  made  this  clear  to  us,  but  it  is 
possible  to  demonstrate  its  existence  much  more  de&mlely  if  we  fix  a  transpiring 
shoot,  air-tight,  in  a  long  glaas  tube,  fill  the  tube  with  water,  and  stand  it  verti- 
cally with  Its  lower  end  immersed  in  mercury  (Fig.  15).  The  branch  continues  to 
absorb  water  by  its  cut  surface,  and  mercury  rises  to  take  its  place  in  propor- 
tion as  the  water  disappears  from  the  tube.  TTie  height  to  which  the  mercury 
ascends  seiTes  as  a  direct  indication  of  the  force  exerted  by  the  suction.  This 
sucking  process  is,  however,  a  purely  physical  phenomenon,  and  for  that  reason 
it  will  be  advisable  lor  us  lo  study  it  in  the  first  instance  with  the  aid  of  a  phy- 
sical apparatus.  We  employ  for  this  punwse  a  thistle  tube,  closed  at  the  ex- 
panded end  by  parchment  and  filled  with  water  (Fig.  16),  and  with  its  lower 
narrow  end  plunged  into  mercury.  The  parctunent  loses  its  imbibed  water 
by  evaporation  and.  in  consequence,  sucks  water  out  of  the  tube.  This  water 
is  in  turn  replaced  by  mercury.  Since  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  outside 
of  the  membrajic  exceeds  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  inside  by  the  weight 
of  the  column  of  water  and  mercury,  the  air  easily  passes  through  the  parchment 
into  the  interior  and  occupies  the  space  between  the  membrane  and  the  water, 
and  any  further  ascent  of  mercury  ceases.  For  this  reason,  Askenasy  {1895) 
replaced  the  parchment  by  a  block  of  gypsum,  which,  when  wet,  is  less  per- 
meable to  air.  Since  the  pressure  in  the  interior  of  the  apparatus  becomes 
less  and  less  as  the  mercury  rises  higher  and  higher,  the  air  escapes  from 
the  water  just  as  in  an  air-pump  and  stops  any  further  ascent.  If  one  uses 
boiled  water,  however,  very  considerable  heights  are  obtained.  In  Asken'.asv's 
{1896)  experiments,  for  example,  the  mercury  reached  a  height  of  82  cm.  with 
the  barometer  standing  at  76-2  cm.,  and,  in  another  case,  89  cm.,  wheu  the 
atmospheric  pressure  was  75-3  cm.  It  is  obvious  that  still  higher  values  could 
have  been  obtained  had  tlie  gypsum  cork  been  able  to  resist  the  passage  of  air 
entirely. 

These  heights  reached  by  the  mercury,  exceeding  as  they  do  that  of 
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mercury  in  the  baiometer,  are  at  first  sight  surprising,  because  they  appear 
to  contradict  the  lessons  leamt  from  the  Torricellian  vacuum.  How  can  these 
iacts  be  explained,  and  such  heights  be  theoretically  accounted  for  ? 

By  etnployinc  an  air-pump  in  place  of  the  evaporating  block  of  gypEum,  and 
filling  the  glass  luibc  with  air  from  the  beginning,  it  would  certainly  be  possible 
to  pstKluce  a  vacuum  on  attaining  a  lnjighi  comparable  to  that  produced  by 
atmospheric  pressure.  In  order  to  obtain  tliis  rt-sult  in  our  exiieriment,  how- 
ever, the  adhesion  between  w-ater  and  plaster  of  Paris,  Ijetween  the  water 
and  the  wall  of  the  tube,  as  well  as  the  cohesion  of  the  water  particles  them- 
advcs,  most,  first  of  all,  be  overcome.     It  is  well  enough  known  that  the  force 
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of  adhesion  is  very  great,  but,  taking  as  a  basis  the  older  physical  experiments 
on  the  subject,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  we  have  considerably  underestimated 
the  fciffce  with  which  the  water  particles  cohere.  Askf.nasy  and  Dixon  have 
pedonned  a  very  great  service  in  showing  how  immense  that  force  really  is. 
Detailed  estimates  of  the  force  of  cohesion  are  as  yet  wantmg,  still  we  may  for 
the  present  be  content  with  the  results  arrived  at  by  DiXON  ajid  JoLY  (1895,  b, 
p.  370),  accordmg  to  whom  a  pull  equivalent  to  at  least  seven  atmospheres 
s  necessary'  to  tear  asunder  a  column  of  water.  In  all  probability  this  is  an 
under-  rather  than  an  over-estimate  of  the  force  of  cohesion.  If  it  can  only 
be  arranged  that  no  air  passes  into  the  gypsum,  a  column  of  water  70  m.,  or 
even  more,  or  a  column  of  mercury,  5|  m.,  can  be  held  in  suspension  by  an 
evaporating  block  of  gypsum.  According  to  the  detailed  statements  of 
KEiNG.^StTM  (1896)  and  Nernst  (1900)  columns  of  water  of  considerably 
greater  length  mxist  be  supported  by  transpiration. 
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If  ia  place  of  the  block  of  gypsum  med  in  Askenasy's  experiment  we 
employ  a  Pfrffer's  cell  (p.  13],  it  would  appear  probable  that  higher  values  will 
be  obtained,  values  which  far  exceed  those  of  atmospheric  pressure.  In  this 
form  the  apparatus  would  present  a  greater  likeness  to  the  conditions  obtaining 
in  the  plant,  for  the  Pfeffer's  cell  would  correspond  to  a  parencliyma  cell 
of  the  leaf  and  the  glass  tube  to  a  vessel.  Let  us  assume  that  the  cell  borders 
directlyon  an  JntercelJiiIar  space  on  the  one  side,  and  that  the  vessel,  on  which  the 
other  side  abuts,  is  filled  with  water  and  has  its  lower  end  plunged  into  mercury, 
and  that  its  wall,  as  in  the  case  of  the  glass  tube,  is  impermeable  to  air.  When 
the  ccll-5ap  becomes  concentrated  owing  to  transpiration  having  commenced, 
the  water  is  withdrawn  from  the  vessel  and  the  mercury  rises  to  take  its  place, 
The  question  then  is,  how  high  will  it  rise  ?  Let  us  imagine,  for  instance, 
that  the  mercury  rises  to  a  height  of  150  cm.,  then  there  is  no  question  but 
that  it  must  be  supported  by  the  cell ;  but  one  must  not  imagine  that  the  cell 
is  not  affected  by  it.  It  roust  exert  a  suction  on  the  cell,  just  as  if  we  had 
placed  an  osmotically  active  solution  near  one  side  of  the  cell.  If  the  heiglit 
of  the  mercury  still  goes  on  increasing  there  comes  at  last  a  time  when  this 
suction  becomes  eqi^  to  the  osmotic  pressure  in  the  interior  of  the  cell. 
When  this  point  is  exceeded  the  mercury  acts  just  like  a  plasmolysing  solution. 
At  the  same  moment  any  further  absorption  of  water  on  the  part  of  the  cell 
comes  to  an  end,  the  water  j)asses  backwards  into  the  vessel,  and  the  ascent 
of  the  mercury  ceases. 

Such  coTLsiderations  as  these  compel  us  to  conclude  that  continuous  n'ater 
columns  in  the  vessels  appfrar  unequal  to  the  task  of  raising  water  easily,  since 
they  arc  unable  to  overcome  the  great  cohesion  existing  between  tfie  particlc.<> 
of  water.  In  proportion  as  the  columns  become  longer  the  absorption  of  water 
by  the  leaf-cells  becomes  more  difficult,  and  must,  in  the  long  run,  become 
quite  impossible.  We  are  further,  for  many  reasons,  unable  to  calctilate  how 
long  the  water  columns  may  actually  be.  In  the  firet  place,  we  are  ignorant 
as  to  whether  very  lofty  trees  may  not  perhaps  pos.sess  an  especially  high 
osmotic  pressure  in  their  leaves  (and  in  this  relation  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Dixon's  (1896)  determinations  of  osmotic  pressures  in  the  leaf  are  by  no 
means  above  criticism),  and  in  the  second  place,  the  power  of  suction  possessed 
by  the  water  column  depends  not  only  on  its  length  but  also  on  the  friction 
which  it  meets  with,  owing  to  the  tendency  to  collapse  on  the  part  of  the  walls 
of  the  vessels,  as  well  as  on  the  opposition  to  its  passage  through  the  living 
cells  of  the  root. 

Should  we  desire  to  conduct  a  research  with  the  view  of  finding  out  the 
amount  of  friclional  opposition  the  water  suffers  (whether  in  ascent  or  descent) 
in  Uie  wood  of  a  tree,  we  must  make  it  our  business  fifbt  of  all  to  obtain  a  cleai' 
conception  of  the  intimate  structure  of  the  vessel,  and,  above  aU,  to  note  in  what 
respects  it  differs  from  the  glass  tube  which  has  hitherto  served  as  our  model ; 
Le.  we  have  to  study  its  length  and  breadth  and  the  nature  of  its  wall. 

The  vessel  varies  greatly  in  length  according  to  its  mode  of  develop- 
ment. Two  extreme  conditions  may  Ix*  noted  and  designated  respectively 
tracheae  and  tracheids.  The  term  '  vessel '  is  generally  taken  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  '  trachea '.  We  shall  follow  in  this  work  the  suggestions  of  Rotheet 
(1899)  in  regard  to  nomenclature.  The  short  and  comprehensive  title  '  vessel ', 
to  include  both  tracheae  and  tracheids,  is,  we  think,  the  more  necessary,  for 
both  morphological  and  physiological  reasons,  since  very  often,  in  individual 
cases,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  whether  tracheae  or  tracheids  are  concenied 
Id  the  process. 

Tracheids  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  much  elongated  cells  which 
remam  entirely  closed  ;  tracheae,  on  the  other  hand,  are  cell  chains  which  run 
through  the  plant  in  definite  directions,  and  whose  lumina  have  become  united 


rato  one  long  cavity  by  absorption  of  the  transverse  partitions.  In  general, 
tracheids  are  shorter  and  narrower  than  tracheae.  The  ioUowing  table  lur- 
Dishes  as  with  data  Mith  regard  to  the  dimensions  ol  certain  vessels  :— ' 


Width  ID  mm. 

Length. 

Trtcbeids  ot  Dicotyledons 

— 

0'i6-i  Riin. 

^                Pinis 

H               Musa  and  Cannm 

Tncbeae  of  Miama  sp. 

up  Co  o-oj 
o.[ 
0-6 
o« 

o-j6a 

4  mm, 

loan. 

too  am. 

ft 
n 

tVtttaria  «iw>um 

jtrtMtobdim 

O-fl 

0-14 

up  to  310. 
3  ra.  or  more 

n 
ti 
n 
n 

Oak 

Aih 

B«ech 

0.14 
o-oaB 

a  m.  or  more 
lo-C6cin. 

When  we  remember  that  the  water  lost  by  the  branch  in  the  process  of 
traospiration  streams  along  the  vessels,  much  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  in 
the  glass  tube  which  forms  part  of  Askenasy's  apparatus,  it  will  be  at  once 
apparent  to  us  that  the  tracheae  are  much  better  fitted  for  water  transport 
than  the  trachetds.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  wider  than  the  tracheifls, 
and  a  well-known  law  in  physics  tells  us  that  the  amounts  of  fluid  which  pass 
through  two  tubes  under  the  same  pressure  are  proportional  to  the  fourth  power 
of  the  radius.  In  the  second  place,  the  vessels  are  only  rarely  interrupted  by 
transversewalls,each  transverse  partition  acting  as  an  nUstaclclo  the  movement 
ol  water.  If  the  resistance  to  water  conduction  in  the  transporting  conduits  be 
alone  considered,  it  is  obvious  that  the  longest  and  widest  vessels  would  be 
the  best  fitted  for  the  piir|»ose.  Since,  however,  we  find  that  in  the  majority 
of  plants  narrow  and  short  tracheids  occur  in  addition  to  long  and  broad 
tracheae,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  this  difference  in  the  form  ol  the 
conducting  elements  corresponds  to  a  difference  in  function ;  wherein  the 
division  of  labour  between  the  two  elements  consists,  however,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  It  is  known  only  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  tracheids  may  take  the 
place  of  the  tracheae,  a  conclusion  which  may  be  arrived  at  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  the  wood  of  many  trees  (e.  g.  Coniferae,  Drimys,  Trochoden- 
dron,  Slc)  consists  entirely  ol  Iraclieids,  and  this  may  be  exjwrimentally 
determined  from  deep  incisions  made  right  into  the  pith.  The  numerous  expcri- 
roent;  on  this  subject  wene  first  correctly  interpreted  by  Strasbuhger  (1891). 
If  several  incisions,  at  suitable  distances  apart,  laterally  and  vertically,  be 
made  in  wood  which  contains  only  tracheae  (e.  g.  Ficus),  the  wood  is  rendered 
mcapable  of  performing  its  functions,  because  all  the  conducting  channels  are 
interrupted.  When  tracheids  occur  as  well  as  tracheae,  or  when  tracheids  only 
are  present,  the  incisions  do  less  damage,  because,  where  the  interruptions  occur, 
a  ItOeral  conduction  through  the  tracheids  is  effected.  This  is  especially  evident 
if  solutions  of  colouring  matters  be  used ;  the  tortuous  path  taken  by  the  water 
in  its  ascent  is  shown  by  the  coloured  fluid,  while  normally  it  may  be  demon- 
strated that  the  water  follows  a  siratghi  course  by  means  of  the  same  method. 
In  addition  to  a  vertical  ascent  a  lateral  passage  ot  water  in  the  wood  is  also 
possiWe,  Oh\-iously  in  the  ca.sp  of  lateral  movement  a  far  greater  number  of 
^f^  must  be  passed  through  than  in  the  case  of  longitudinal  movement, 
^tim  tJjese  be  the  walls  of  tracheae  or  tracheids.  But.  as  we  have  stated 
*bovt,  the  wails  present  a  certain  amount  of  resistance  to  the  movement. 
^*^  goiae  more  closely  into  this  matter  we  must  study  the  structure  of  the 
^"^ottbe  vesseJ  ;  *  subject  which  is  of  interest  from  other  points  of  view  also. 
^  Sist  thins  noticeable  with  regard  to  the  wall  is  its  peculiar  sculpturing. 
{TloTe  a/to        vessels  whose  walls  are  uniformly  thickened  for  any  great  dis- 
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tance  ;  thick  and  tkin  regions  always  alternate.  The  thickenings  arc  anni 
spiral,  or  reticulate.  In  the  spiral  and  annular  vessels  the  thin  portions 
o£  similar  form  to  the  thick  parts  and  alternate  regularly  with  them  ;  in  the^ 
reticulate  type,  however,  the  thin  places  are  circular  or  elliptical  and  known 
by  the  name  of  *  pits  '.  It  may  be  logical,  but  scarcely  customary,  to  call  the 
thin  places  in  the  first  two  cases  *  pits  '  also,  all  the  more  as  there  is  no  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  three  types.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  a  discuiision  of  their  other  peculiarities,  tho\igh  an  app^ance  of  very 
general  occunence  may  be  noted,  viz.  the  attachment  of  the  thickened  regions 
to  the  original  unthickened  wall  by  a  somewhat  narrower  base  (Fig.  17),  so 
that  a  transverse  section  of  the  thickening  presents  a  h -shaped  appearance. 
This  structure  in  '  annular '  and  '  spiral '  vessels  was  for  long  overlooked,  and 
was  first  demonstrated  by  Rothert's  (1899)  elaborate  researches. 

One  form  of  rtiicttUiie  thickening,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  often  in* 
vestigatcd  and  knowTi  by  the  name  of  '  bordered  fiis  '.  Looked  at  on  surface 
view  <Fig.  18,  2)  the  circular  orelliptical  mouth  of  the  pit  appears  surrounded 
by  two  hnes  enclosing  a  ring-like  area.  It  is  easily  understood  that  the  cavity 
is  due  to  the  deposit  of  thickening  material  on  the  outer  rim  of  the  pit,  the 
widening  of  which  brings  about  the  iormation  of  the  cavity ;  pit  canals 
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equal  width  throughout  have  no  such  cavity.  Bordered  pits  occur  especially 
frequently  on  walls  which  are  common  to  two  vp-ssels  and  are  then  (as  in  Fig.  18) 
bilaterally  symmetricjil.  The  median  closing  membrane  possesses  the  hulher 
special  peculiarity  of  having  in  the  middle  a  lens-shaped  swelling  (torus)  sharply 
cieliminated  from  the  very  thin  remainder.  The  clasmg  membrane  is  not  always 
found  medianly  situated,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  18,  /  ;  it  is  capable  of  moving  in  the 
pit  cavity,  and,  in  extreme  casc5,  may  be  pressed  up  against  one  or  other 
the  exits  of  the  cavity  (Fig.  18,  j). 

Thc  structure  of  t!»e  bordered  pits,  as  well  as  the  wall  of  the  vessel  in  ^ 
as  is  easily  seen,  must  be  conducive  to  the  transference  of  water  into  a  vessel 
from  any  element  in  the  vicinity  (parenchyma  cell  or  vessel).  The  walls  of  a 
vessel,  saturated  with  water,  like  those  of  an  ordinary  cell,  are  swollen,  and  they 
also  allow  water  to  pass  through  them,  although  they  obviously  present  a  certain 
amount  of  resistance  to  the  passage,  a  resistance  which  must,  caeieris  paribus, 
be  all  the  greater  the  thicker  the  wall.  The  closing  membranes  of  the  bordered 
pits  will  al-so  easily  permit  the  passage  of  water,  ^t  the  thickened  regions  will 
present  n>sistance.  Experimental  research  amply  confirms  this  a  priori  thesis. 
buchresearchesaremost  conveniently  carried  out  on  Coniferae,  because  in  these 
plants  the  wood  cotisists  entirely  of  tracheids  arranged  with  great  regularity. 


The  tracheids  are  on  an  average  about  i  mm.  long,  o-02  mm.  broad,  and  as 
much  in  depth.  In  transverse  section  they  are  nearly  rectangular  and  so 
arranged  that  their  walls  face  radially  and  tangentially.  Bordered  pits  occur 
^most  exclusively  on  the  radial  walls  and  the  tapering  ends,  the  tangential 
walls  being  almost  entirely  free  from  them.  If  water  be  forced  through  coni- 
ferous wood  in  a  longitudinal  direction  it  will  meet  with  transverse  walls  which 
arc  about  a  millimetre  apart,  but  whose  resistance  to  the  flow  is  reduced  by  the 
presence  of  pits  in  them.  If  water  be  forced  through  in  a  tangealidl  direction 
It  will  meet  with  fifty  times  as  many  walls  as  it  will  in  the  longitudinal  course  ; 
finally,  if  it  be  forced  through  in  a  radial  direction  it  will  have  to  traverse 
about  the  same  number  of  walls  as  in  the  tangential  course,  but  it  will  meet  with 
no  pits  in  its  journey.  After  this  preliminary  statement  let  us  turn  to  Stras- 
BtnoER's  experiments  (li^gi)  with  the  fresh  wood  of  the  silver  fir,  which  may 
be  summarized  as  follows  : — 

1.  A  column  of  water,  50  cm.  in  height,  filters  completely  throu^  a  piece 
of  wood,  6  cm.  long,  in  a  longitudinal  direction  in  one  hour :  it  encounters 
DO  Opposition  worth  mentioning. 

2.  A  similar  column  of  water  passes  in  a  tangential  direction  through 
a  piece  of  wood  1-3-5  ^^  '"  length,  at  the  rate  of  alwut  4-10  cm.  in  20  hours. 

^3.  TT\e  opposition  is  so  great  in  the  mdiV*/ direction  that  passage  of  the 
water  cannot  as  a  rale  be  noticed  at  all,  and  if  the  pressure  be  increased  by 
means  of  a  column  of  mercury,  it  is  found  that  50  cm.  of  mercury  will  drive 
water  radially  through  a  piece  of  wood  1-5  cm.  long  at  the  rate  of  only  about 
4  cm.  in  24  hours,  and  about  6  cm.  in  48  hours. 

^  Similar  results  had  been  previously  obtained  by  Sachs  (1879,  297  and 
£t.FViyc  (1882}.  Thus  we  are  able  to  understand  clearly  the  significance  of 
the  closing  membranes  of  the  pits,  and  may  interpret  the  arrangement  in  ttus 
way,  that  the  margin  of  the  membrane,  when  in  a  neutral  position,  behaves 
like  an  ordinary  closing  membrane,  while,  when  the  torus  is  pressed  to  one  side 
against  the  pit  opening,  this  thickened  portion  of  the  membrane,  to  a  certain 
extent,  counteracts  the  activity  of  the  pit.  If,  therefore,  the  torus  becomes 
sucked  against  the  opening,  owing  to  extensive  abstraction  of  water  and  the 
negative  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  vessel  resulting  therefrom,  then  any  further 
withdrawal  from  this  vessel  must  come  to  an  end  until  this  negative  pressure 
becomes  general  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  closing  membrane  of  the  pit  again 
takes  up  a  neutral  position.  This  explanation,  advanced  by  Strasburger 
(2801),  IS  the  most  satisfactory  hypothesis  of  the  function  of  the  bordered  pit, 
and  hence  must  be  cited  here,  although  it  has  not  been  conclusively  demon- 
strated (compare  Schwendexer,  1892,  Ges.  Abh.  i,  288). 

A^  this  tonis- formation  is  not  found  in  the  pits  of  all  vessels  the  H-Iike 

thickening  of  the  wall  must  have  a  special  significance.    That  this  structure  has 

a  meaning  may  bo  deduced  from  its  very  general  occurrence  ;  but  l>cfore  we  go 

into  this  question  we  must  examine  more  closely  into  the  purpose  of  the  tkicken- 

i*%  itself.    Since  the  thin  regions  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel  are  especially  adapted 

(or  the  passage  of  water,  why  is  the  whole  wall  not  of  this  uniform  thickness  ? 

Wc  can  scarcely  go  wrong  if  we  recof;nize  the  advantages  which  the  plant 

gains  by  the  thickening  from  a  mechamcal  point  of  view.    Ordinary  parenchy- 

n»to(is  ceils  with  thin  walls  are  able  to  acquire  very  considerable  rigidity  by 

meaasof  csmotic  pressure,  but  the  water  in  the  lumina  of  the  vessel  remains 

*"^  at  atmospheric   pressure  or  even   less  ;    only  rarely  is    the   pressure 

bl^  than  that  of  the  air.     Further,  if  turgid  cells  surround  a  vessel,  they 

"""''d  h^    hie   to  pr«ss  the  walls  together  and  so  obliterate  the  lumen,  were 
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the  altemaUon  of  thick  and  thin  regions  may  be  interpreted  as  a  compromise 
whereby  the  wall  penniLt  water  to  pass  through  whilst  at  the  same  Lime 
maintaining  its  rigidity  ;  compromises  such  as  this  are  frequently  met  with 
in  the  architecture  of  the  plant.  From  this  point  of  view  the  narrow  con- 
necting bands  of  thickening  deposit  are  quite  comprehensible  ;  they  render  the 
existence  of  broader  thin  regions  possible  and,  at  the  same  time,  do  not 
materially  impair  the  rigidity  of  the  vessel  {Schwendener,  i88z  and  1892 ; 
RoTKERT,  i8m))-  Wc  nerd  not  enter  into  a  discussion  here  of  the  physiological 
significance  of^the  individual  forms  of  thickening. 

Having  now  appreciated  the  relation  cxistmg  between  the  stracture  of 
the  wall  of  the  vessel  and  the  function  which  the  vessel  itself  fulfils,  the  next 

?,uestion  before  us  is  Uif  explanation  ol  the  chemical  characteristics  of  the  wait 
t  is  well  known  that  the  walls  of  all  vessels  are  lignihed,  that  is  to  say,  their 
original  cellulose  reaction  is  greatly  altered  by  the  infiltration  of  aromatic  sub- 
stances (hadromal,  C^apek,  1899).  But  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  very 
limited  ;  we  do  not  know  how  the  physical  characters  ol  the  cell-wall  are 
altered,  nor  whether  the  ves.seLs  are  rendered  fitter  for  the  performance  ol  their 
functions  by  Itgnification.  That  lignification  is  by  no  means  necessary  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  it  takes  place  not  only  in  vessels,  but  also  in  other  elements 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  transport  of  water.  Nor  in  the  |>resent 
condition  of  our  knowledge  are  wc  able  to  form  a  judgement  on  the  interpre- 
tation to  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  closing  membranes  of  the  bordered  pits 
arc  different  in  their  chemical  nature  from  the  rest  of  the  wall. 

Tracheae  have  received  their  name  from  the  organs  in  animals  known  by 
that  title,  because  not  only  do  they  possess  to  a  certain  extent  a  similar  struc- 
ture, but  also  because  they  were  supposed  to  have  a  similar  function.  For 
long  it  was  believed  that  Uiey  were  the  respiratory  organs  of  the  plant  and 
carried  air  in  their  interior.  Tnat  this  was  an  error  was  shown  especially  by  the 
researches  of  Von  HtiHNEL  (1879)  and  BdHU  (1879),  and  since  that  time  it  has 
been  conclusively  sho\\'n  that  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  always  contains  water. 
At  certain  times,  e.  g.  during  the  growth  of  the  vessels,  and  in  trees  during  early 
spring,  when  root-prcKure  is  vigorous,  the  vessels  are  often  completely  filled 
with  water;  but  as  soon  as  transpiration  sets  in,  air  is  plentifully  present  in  them. 
Whence  comes  this  air  ?  There  arc  two  possible  means  of  entrance.  It  could 
enter  the  vessel  as  air  dissolved  in  the  water  already  in  the  root,  or  it  could  in  the 
first  instance  diffuse  through  its  wall  in  higher  regions  of  the  plant  {Claussen. 
1901).  In  both  cases  the  airwould  remain  at  first  dissolved  in  the  waterwhich  fills 
the  vessel.  When,  however,  at  the  commencement  of  transpiration,  the  leaf-cells 
demand  more  water  from  the  vessel  than  it  can  supply,  a  vacuum  must  tend  to  be 
formed  in  the  vessel,  and  into  that  the  air  escapes  from  solution  in  the  gaseous 
state.  Such  air-bubbles  will  have  a  lower  pressure  than  one  atmosphere,  and 
will  therefore  act  in  a  sucking  manner ;  water  will  be  withdrawn  from  the 
neighbouring  tracheid,  and  in  it,  in  turn,  air-bubb]e£  under  low  pressure  will 
appear.  This  negative  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  vessels  has  been  luUy  demon- 
strated by  V.  HoHNEL.  He  cut  off  branches  under  mercury  from  actively 
transpiring  trees  and  herbs,  and  observed  how  the  metal  was  forced  far  up  into 
the  lumina  of  the  vessels  by  the  external  atmospheric  pressure,  overcoming 
the  very  obvious  capillary  depression.  The  rarefaction  of  the  air  reaches 
its  maximum  during  the  greatest  transpiration  ;  but  it  may  disappear  again 
entirely  during  the  night  owing  to  continuous  entrance  of  water  through  the 
root,  whilst  the  vessels,  when  the  air  becomes  dissolved  once  more,  become  full 
of  water.  If  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  continues  for  a  longer  time,  air  from 
outside  enters  thiough  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  When  the  air*pressure  within  ahd 
without  the  vessel  is  by  this  means  equalized,  the  vessels  cannot  be  again  com- 
pletely filled  with  water,  and  further  entrance  of  air.in  the  long  run.  will  inter- 
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ith  the  capacity  of  the  wood  for  transporting  water.  We  shall  refer  later 
on  to  the  conditions  which  bring  about  a  diminution  in  the  air  in  the  vessel. 

Before  considenng  in  greater  detail  the  distiibution  oE  air  and  water  in 
the  vessels,  we  mxist  bnefly  allude  to  one  consequence  of  the  reduced  pressure 
oi  the  air  ui  the  ves&els  which  is  f  amihar  to  every  one  in  tlir:  course  of  everyday 
bfe,  and  which  is  also  of  great  importance  in  physiological  experiments. 
1(  a  branch  be  cut  ofl,  without  taking  any  sjiecial  precautions,  and  placed  in 
water,  it  very  soon  begiris  to  wither.  i)ecause,  during  the  operation,  air  has  entered 
the  open  vessels  and  may  ascend  to  a  variable  height  in  accordance  with  the 
amount  of  negative  pressure  in  the  vessels.  If,  however,  the  branch  be  cut  off 
under  water,  the  water  is  forced  into  the  vessels  by  atmospheric  prcssurc.andthe 
cutting  does  not  wither.  The  entrance  of  water  naturally  equalizes  the  negative 
imsure,  but  this  may  reappear,  if  the  cut  surface  of  the  twig  becomes  im- 
permeable to  water  owing  to  shme  exuded  from  the  plant  accumxilating  on  it. 
or  owing  to  the  varied  methods  of  blocking  up  of  the  vessehi  due  to  the  plant's 
own  activity  {WiELER.  i8S8).  or,  finally,  owing  to  the  action  of  Bacteria.  Con- 
tmued  transpiration  again  induces  withering,  but  this  we  can  easily  overcome  by 
tomxing  a  freslily  cut  surface  above  the  first  made,  of  course  also  under  water. 

The  negative  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  vessels,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
must  render  the  determination  of  the  distribution  of  water  and  air  in  the  vessel 
VKty  difi&cult.  On  undertaking  an  investigation  on  .selected  branches,  as  a  rule 
it  will  be  found  tliat  the  results  arrived  at  are  perfectly  useless,  t>ecause,  in  the 
process  of  cutting,  the  basal  parts  of  the  branches  have  Income  filled  with  air. 
It  is  preferable,  therefore,  to  cut  the  branch  off  at  two  places  at  the  same  time, 
or  to  isolate  a  cylinder  from  a  tree  trunk  with  a  Pressler's  growth  borer:  by 
either  means  the  air,  oil,  or  mercury  enters  both  sides  at  the  same  time,  and  hence 
the  air-bubbles  originally  present,  mixed  up  with  water,  are  forced  into  the 
central  region  of  the  preparation,  where  not  only  the  length  of  the  parts  with 
water  and  air  may  be  measured,  but  also  where  the  initial  rarefaction  of  air  may 
be  easily  determined,  llie  rarefaction  of  the  air  is,  according  to  Scuwenoenee 
(iSfi6),  generally  only  about  one-third  of  an  atmaspln;re,  rarely  values  of  a 
quarter  to  one-fifth  of  an  atmosphere  are  reached,  almost  never  less.  Whilst  only 
ooe  air-bubble  can  occur  under  such  conditions  in  the  middle  of  a  tracheid.driven 
there  by  the  pressure  of  water  from  both  ends,  numerous  air-hubbles  always 
oocnr  in  the  tracheae,  separated  by  water  columns.  The  alternating  air-bubbles 
and  water  columns  show  not  inconsidembic  differences  in  size,  still  the  follow- 
ing awrag^s,  which  Schwendener  (1886)  obtained  in  case  of  Fagus  syhattca, 
may  Stand  for  a  fair  representation  of  the  usual  distribution  of  water  and  air  in 
the  vessel : — 
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'  On  an  average  a  segment  of  the  chain  composed  of  air-bubbles  and  drops 
o(  water  is  about  0-5  mm.  in  length.  Such  a  series  is  known  as  a  Jamin's 
chain,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  movement  of  water  in  such  a  chain  must  take 
place  under  conditions  essentially  different  from  those  obtaining  in  a  tube 
completely  filled  with  water. 

ScHWENDENER  docs  not  Say  from  what  part  of  the  wood  the  vessels  upon 
irtiicit  he  made  his  observations  were  taken,  and,  according  to  Strasbubger's 
(1891)  results,  the  amount  of  air  in  the  vessels  in  the  periphery  of  the  wood, 
B  also  in  the  yoimger  parts  generally,  is  much  less  than  that  in  the  older  annual 
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rings.  Indeed,  in  many  plants  the  youngest  annual  ring  aomiaUy  exhibits  long, 
continuous  water  columns  entirely  destitute  of  air-biibbtes,  wmle,  further  id, 
the  wood  contains  so  much  air  that  its  conducting  power  is  completely  destroyed 

Thephysicalapparatus — a  transpiring  osmotic  cellwith  a  glass  tubcattached 
filled  with  water — which  we  used  as  a  model  of  what  is  found  in  a  tree, 
differs  in  many  essentials  from  the  reahty.  Theglass  tube  has  a  wall  which  is 
impermeable  to  water  and  air,  it  forms  a  continuous  channel,  and  is  also  full 
of  water  throughout.  The  vessel  in  the  plant  is  permeable  both  to  water  and  air, 
it  has  always  here  and  there  transverse  walls  which  interpose  a  certain  amount 
o(  resistance  to  the  movements  of  water,  and.  furthermore^  it  is  generally  not  con- 
tinuously filled  with  water  but  with  a  chain  of  alternating  bubbles  of  water  and 
air.  Now  if,  as  Dixon  and  Askenasy  affirm  to  be  the  case,  the  cohesion  of  water 
particles  plan's  an  important  part  in  the  ascent  of  sap,  the  vessels  ought  to  con- 
tain no  such  chains.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  as  Naceli  (i860}.  Dixox  and 
JoLY  (1893),  and  AsKENASV  (1895.  16)  have  shown,  the  entrance  oi  air-bubbles 
mto  the  vessel  may  be  prevented  by  certain  factors,  but  in  reaUty  everything 
goes  to  show  that,  as  a  rule,  the  entrance  of  air  into  a  vessel  transporting  water 
can  no  longer  be  doubted.  For  (his  reason  alone  the  cohesion  hypothesis  must 
be  given  up,  or,  at  least,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  can  play  no  very  important 
part  in  the  process.  [Compare  Steisbrinck  on  the  cohesion  hypothesis  (Ber. 
d.  bot.  Gesell.  22, 526, 1904).]  Further,  even  thotigh  the  columns  of  water  in  the 
vessels  were  continuous,  the  cohesion  hypothesis  could  not  be  accepted  as  proved. 
What  we  require  in  any  theory  of  water  movement  is  proof  not  only  that  the 
water  can  be  raised  to  a  certain  height,  but  also  that  it  can  rise  to  this  level  in 
suffidtnt  quantity. 

TThe  knowledge  which  we  have  previously  acquired  on  the  subject  oi  the 
ascent  of  water  as  a  result  of  capillarity  is  instructive.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  concave  meniscus,  which  forms  in  a  glass  tube  immersed  in  water,  has  less 
surface  tension  than  a  corresponding  level  surface  o(  water,  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence, water  rises  in  a  capillary  tube  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
fluid.  The  height  to  which  the  water  ascends  depends  upon  the  concavity  of 
the  meniscus,  and  that,  in  turn,  on  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  and  it  is  easy  to  sec 
that,  given  a  sufficiently  narrow  tube,  any  height  may  be  attained.  If  we  con- 
sider the  cavitiesof  the  vessels  filled  with  water  as  capillary  tubes  in  amicroscopic 
sense — and  not  much  can  be  urged  against  this  assumption — then  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  very  tall  trees  might  be  supplied  with  water  by  capillary  attraction. 
NXCEII  (1866)  and  StrasBURcer  (1891)  have,  however,  shown  that  a  capillary 
ascent  of  this  kind  is  quite  insufhcient  to  replace  the  water  lost  in  transpiration. 
Although  the  principle  under  discussion  is,  from  a  purely  ph>'sical  point  oi  view, 
perfectly  correct,  it  does  not  come  mto  ptay  under  the  conditions  existing  in 
plant.    The  same  might  be  affirmijd  ol  the  cohesion  hypothesis. 

Taking  into  account  all  the  lacts  which  have  been  observed,  we  tnaj 
formulate  our  problem  in  this  way  :  How  can  the  ascent  ui  sap  be  effected  in  tlie 
plant  if  chains  of  water  and  air-bubbles  (jAMiN'schains)  occur  in  the  vessels  and 
if  transpiration  is  always  effecting  a  suction  at  their  upper  ends  ?  On  thisquestion 
we  have  to  thank,  more  recently,  Sciiwesdener  (1893)  and  Steinbeisxk  (1894) 
for  valuable  information.  It  is  possible  that  the  ascent  of  water  in  a  jAMtN's 
chain  may  take  place  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  the  whole  chain,  or  at  least  its 
upper  segments  {including  both  air -bubbles  and  water  drops),  moves  upwards,  or 
the  water  alone  moves  while  the  air-bubbles  are  stationary.  Let  us  look  first 
at  the  movement  of  the  whole  chain.  Let  us  imagine  a  long  vessel  or  a  glass 
tube  filled  with  air  and  water  s^ments.  each  i  mm.  in  length,  with  a  suction 
pump  acting  at  the  upper  end  ;  by  this  means  the  air-bubbles  will  be  stretched 
out  and  the  water  columns  will  be  pulled  upwards.  It  is  also  obvious  that  the 
topmost  air* bubble  will  be  extended  most,  and,  in  the  long  run,  will  show  a  pres- 
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corresponduig  to  the  tension  of  water  vapour.  On  the  next  air*bubble, 
farther  down,  there  will  be  the  pressure  of  a  water  column  of  i  mm.  in 
t,  and  hence  it  will  not  be  stretched  quite  so  much  as  the  top  one  and  so 
CD,  each  more  deeply  placed  aif'bubble  being  less  stretched  than  the  one  next 
above  it.  But  there  is  another  consideration  to  be  taken  into  account.  In 
a  homontally  placed  tube,  where  the  effect  of  the  weight  of  the  water  columns 
is  climinatctC  each  separate  segment  of  the  chain  opfwscs  the  movement  in 
a  way  not  quite  understood  theoretically,  but  admitting  of  practical  estimation. 
ScHWENDENER  (ound  it  to  bc  approximately  the  weight  oi  4  mm.  of  water.  On 
the  whole  each  small  column  of  water  opposes  the  upward  ascent  with  a  force 
equal  to  the  weight  of  S  mm.  of  water,  under  these  conditions,  and  bearing 
in  mind  that  in  the  uppermost  bubbles  the  tension  is  never  tliat  of  water 
vapour,  but  very  much  higher  (one-third  to  one-fifth  of  an  atmosphere), 
SCUWENDENER  estimated  that  the  suctional  power  of  the  leaf  was  transmitted 
backwards  not  quite  $  m.  At  this  distance  an  air-bubble  would  exhibit  only 
atmosphenc  pressure. 

The  assumed  length  of  the  air-bubbles,  viz.  i  mm.,  is.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
too  great  ;  but  if  one  imagines  them  smaller,  then  their  suctional  efficacy  is  all 
the  less.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  the  opposition  to  the  movement  of 
the  separate  water  columns  has  perhaps  been  placed  too  high,  and  thus  the  .suction 
would  stretch  them  out  more.  On  the  wholo.howevcr.ScHWENDENEB'scriticism 
may  be  accepted  as  correct ;  the  suction  of  the  air-bubhU--S  which  raises  the  water 
can  act  only  a  few  metres  backwards  from  the  top  of  the  tree,  perhajis  to  the 
base  of  the  branches,  but  certainly  not  mto  the  stem.  Other  forces  must,  there- 
fore, be  forthcoming  to  eflect  the  elevation  oi  water  in  the  stem.  Again,  negative 
air  pressure  in  the  vessels,  which  can  exist  independently  of  transpiration  (com- 
pare p.  76),  occurs  in  the  truck  of  a  transpiring  tree,  and  it  has  never  yet  been 
observed  that  this  pressure  increases  continuously  from  the  apices  of  the 
branches  towards  the  base  of  the  stem.  We  feel  bound  to  conclude  from  this  that 
there  is  something  in  Schwendeneb's  assumption  not  in  accordance  with  (act. 

There  are  other  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  our  acceptance  of 
the  idea  of  movement  of  the  entire  water  and  air  chain.  This  theory  assumes 
that  these  vessels  arc  continuous  throughout  the  entire  tree,  while  in  reality 
the  vessels  have  always  only  a  limited  length.  Furthermore  it  would  be  a 
puzzle  to  determine  where  the  air  goes  to  when  the  water  is  absorbed  by 
the  cells  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  vessels.  It  is  obvious  that  it  would  result  in 
the  rapid  formation  of  a  cavity  filled  with  air  at  low  pressure,  whose 
removal  later  would  be  impossible.  Under  these  conditions  it  will  repay  us  to 
keep  the  other  possibility  before  us.  and  to  inquire  whether  it  may  bc  possible 
that  a  movement  of  the  water  in  tlie  chain  takes  j)Iace,  though  the  air-bubbles 
remain  stationar>'.  Such  a  hypothesis  as  this  does  not  appear  unjustified, 
becau5e  in  the  tracheitis,  e.  g.  of  coniferous  wood,  the  conditions  completely 
forbid  a  movement  of  the  air-bubbles  for  any  great  distance. 

How  then  can  suction,  exerted  on  the  upper  end  of  the  water  column  in 
alone  vessel,  be  transmitted  downwards  while  the  air-bubbles  in  the  vessel 
remain  stationary  ?  Three  ways  are  possible  ;  either  the  water  flows  between 
the  air-bubbles  and  the  wall,  or  in  the  waU  itself,  or,  finally,  through  the 
neighbovring  cells.  In  this  last  case,  if  no  cell  or  vessel  in  the  neighbour- 
hood Ls  capable  of  interfering  in  virtue  of  its  vital  activity,  we  may  imagine 
a  system  of  several  vessels  lying  one  tiehind  the  other  and  acting  together,  re- 
placed by  a  simtous  vessel  subdivided  frequently  by  transverse  walls.  This 
assuiQpti<m  obviou.sJy  has  no  advantages  over  a  straight  and  continuous  vessel 
filled  wth  water  ;  there  is  nothing  lo  be  gained  by  discussing  it  further.  The 
difl&culiics  in  the  way  of  a  movement  of  water  in  the  wall  itself  have  been 
^eady  mentioned  (p-  4B),  and  these  are  sufficient  to  make  the  second  possi- 
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btlHy  improbaUe.  Only  the  bi^i  method  remiins,  vix.  that  the  water  musi 
move  between  the  air-bubbles  and  the  wall  of  the  vessel.  This  view  was  hrst 
pat  forward  by  VEsgue  (1^183)  and  subsequently  maintained  by  SntASBtntGEB 
(i8qi).  It  must  first  of  all  be  noted  in  this  connexion  that  owing  to  the 
»ectianat  outline,  which  is  far  from  being  a  circle,  and  owing  to  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  local  thickenings  on  the  wall— especially  if  tb«e  be  o(  the  spiral 
t'ariety — a  dose  adhesion  of  the  au'-bnbbles  to  the  u-all  of  the  vessel  is  prevented, 
and  qtute  large  spaces  may  exist  between  the  bubUe  and  the  wall,  in  which 
a  movement  of  water  would  appear  possible,  and  this  would  still  be  the  case  if 
only  the  sO'<:aUed  adhesive  water  him  between  the  air-bubble  and  the  wall 
were  present.  Vesque  has.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  seen  a  stream  of  water  flow- 
ioK  past  the  stationary  air-bobbles^  both  in  plant  vessels  and  in  capillary  f^ass 
(nbes,  and  Copei^and  has  mwe  recently  (1902)  confirmed  Vesque's  observa- 
tions. Although  there  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  of  this  fact  still  it  is  not 
possible  at  present  to  explain  ph>-!;ica]ly  the  ascent  of  sap  in  this  way.  By 
this  arrangement  we  have  continuous  columns  of  water  which,  e\'ery  here  and 
there — at  each  air-bubbic — have  a  diminished  diameter  ;  this  periodic  lessen* 
ing  of  the  diameter  decreases  the  tendency  to  sink  on  the  part  of  the  water 
column,  on  account  of  the  additional  Inction.  and  must,  for  the  same  reason, 
hmder  its  ascent.  Sinking  of  the  column  appears  to  be  inevitable  as  soon  as  its 
weight  exceeds  the  resistance  to  hltration  offered  by  the  root-cells  and  the 
fnction  in  the  vessels.  If,  however,  these  resistances  are  sufficiently  great 
to  prevent  this  sinjtiMg,  how  a  force  arises  which  is  capable  of  efiecting 
a  lifting  of  the  water  is  not  apparent.  One  cannot  resist  the  impression  that 
the  more  intimate  physical  conditions  of  the  ascent  of  sap  in  the  plant  have 
not  as  yet  been  clearly  made  out,  and  we  must  still  w*ait  for  further  elucidation 
of  these  phenomena  by  experimenting  with  apparatus  more  nearly  resembling 
vessels  tnan  the  g^ass  lubc^  which  we  have  hitherto  employed  to  represent  the 
vessels.  An  apparatus  of  this  sort  has  been  devised  by  Copeland  (Z902), 
He  has  shown  that  if  a  tube,  over  12  m.  high,  be  filled  with  plaster  of  Iruis, 
water,  and  air,  evaporation  at  the  upper  end  is  followed  by  an  ascent  of  the 
water.  He  has  observed,  further,  that  the  pull  of  transpiration  is  active  much 
farther  down  than  Schwendener  thought,  but  he  is  unable  to  explain 
physically  the  way  in  which  his  own  ap)>aratus  works.  It  seems  to  us  most 
important  to  elucidate,  first  of  all,  the  distribution  of  negative  pressure  in  the 
tree.  AccordinR  to  Sthasburger's  (1S91)  observation.-;,  and  also  according  to 
those  of  Pappesheim  US92),  the  negative  tension  at  the  tips  of  the  branches 
does  not  appear  to  differ  from  that  at  the  base,  and  a  negative  pressure  ap- 
])arently  exists  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  as  is  proved  by  the  sucking  up  of 
water  through  the  cut  surface.  Whether  this  is  dependent  on  the  suction 
exerted  by  the  leaves,  or  arises  from  other  causes,  it  should  not  be  diScult  to 
determine.  If  it  be  due,  as  appears  to  us  likely,  to  the  activity  of  the  leaves, 
then  the  osmotic  suction  must  certainly  reach  down  to  the  root  {in  opposition 
to  what  Schwendener  found),  and  then  one  might  truly  say  that  transptralion 
provides  the  force  xehich  causes  the  ascetti  0/ sap.  But  even  then  physical  n^scarch 
would  require  to  show  how  it  was  that  the  air  in  the  ves-scls  a1  the  liase  of  the 
stem  was  not  compressed  by  the  sufierincumlient  water  columns. 

In  addition  to  purely  physical  forces  the  activity  of  the  living  ceils  is  fre- 
quently brought  forward  as  a  cause  of  the  ascent  01  sap.  In  a  certain  sense 
their  co-operation  cannot  be  doubted,  in  so  far,  that  is  to  .say,  as  the  hving  cells 
build  up  the  vascular  system  and  develop  into  forms  suitable  for  performing 
this  function  in  the  plant.  The  vessels,  when  they  begin  to  act  as  water 
conduits  are  already  filled  with  water.  If  the  water  be  withdrawn  from  the 
ve^  V  cannot  be  again  filled  by  the  plant's  agency,  their  capacity  is  for 

fl*  d  the  plant  dies  unless  water  be  injected  artificially  into  the  vessels. 


AccordingtoR.HAinnG(i883,  p.  73)  the  spruce  stem  becomes  incapableof  convey- 
ing water  when  the  himina  of  ihe  tracheids  are  still  more  than  half  hill  of  water. 
Apart  from  this,  however,  living  tissues,  especially  the  parenchymatous  cells, 
which  are  almost  always  associated  with  the  vessels,  may  take  part  in  water 
conduction  directly  or  indirectly.  Westermaier  (i884),Godlewski  (i884),and 
jANSE(i887)have  assumt-d  that  the  parenchjTna  playa  direct  part  in  the  prcwress. 
The  essential  point  in  all  these  theories  ts  that  parenchymatous  cells  abstract 
water  from  one  vessel  and  hand  it  on  to  one  higher  up.  A  complete  discussion 
and  cnticism  of  these  views  (Zimuemunn,  1885,  Schwendener.  1886)  need  not 
be  presented  here,  since,  owing  to  the  nseatches  of  Strasburgeb,  all  such 
vital  ihcorit^  have  received  a  severe  blow,  if  indeed  Ihey  have  not  been  directly 
disproved.  Further,  no  positive  evidence  has  been  advanced  in  support  of  these 
theories,  and  one  accepted  them  because  purely  physical  explanations  appeared 
to  be  inadequate. 

Experiments  on  the  ascent  of  sap  in  dead  branches  had  been  previously 
carried  out,  but  for  the  most  part  these  were  confined  to  killing  short  lengths 
and  establishing  the  fact  that  they  were  permeable  to  water.  Naturally,  it 
cannot  be  concluded  from  such  experiments  whether,  in  sitms  of  any  lengthy 
water  conduction  goes  on  after  the  death  of  the  parenchyma.  Such  researches 
on  a  large  scale  we  owe  to  Strasburcer  (1891,  1893).  He  killed  long 
branches  of  Glycine,  by  placing  the  lower  leafless  part,  which  was  10--12  m. 
inlength,  in  boiling  water,  and  observed  that  an  eosin  solution  rose  in  them  from 
the  cut  end  to  a  height  of  16-8  m. ;  still  the  leaves  which  were  present  at  the  un- 
injured end  of  the  stem  remained  alive  for  onlya  (ew  days,  after  which  they  dried 
■  up  and  fell  off.  Inallprobabihtythe  deficiency  in  thesupplyof  water  to  the  apex 
was  not  due  to  the  death  of  the  parenchyma  but  to  the  fact  that  masses  of  slime 
and  other  obstmctions  entered  the  vessels,  in  the  way  we  have  already  described. 

Strasburgkr  has  also  killed  long  reaches  of  plant  stem  otherwise, 

■  t.  g.  by  poisons,  and  proved  that  they  are  still  capable  of  conducting  water 
in  the  dead  condition.  The  follouing  extract  may  be  selected  from  the  de- 
scription of  one  of  his  numerous  experiments  (STRASBfKGER,  1893.  p.  10). 

'  The  summer  oak  selected  iorexperiment  was  21-7  m.  high,  27  cm.  thick,  at 
a  height  of  10  cm.  above  ground,  and  75  years  old.     On  June  28,  about  4  p.m., 

■  the  trc*  was  sawn  off,  obliquely,  lu  cm.  above  ground,  while  water  flowed 
rapidly  in  the  cut.  The  severed  trunk  was  at  once  raised  to  a  vertical  position 
and  suspended  in  a  tub  of  water.  It  remained  in  this  tub  about  half  an  hour, 
whilst  its  cut  surface  was  cleaned  and  smoothc*!  with  a  sharp  knife.  The  tree 
was  then  nut  into  a  ves.sel  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  picric  acid,  which 
w  inten.seiy  poisonous  to  the  plant.  It  was  sunk  about  20  cm.  in  this  fluid." 
H  The  upper  limit  of  the  solution  in  the  vessel  was  noted  and  the  amount  kept 
H  constant  by  hthng  the  vessel  up  to  this  level  mormng  and  evening  each  day. 
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It  is  clearly  seen  that  considerably  greater  amounts  of  water  were  taken 
up  at  first  during  the  day  than  during  the  rrtgAf.  although  the  period  of  observa- 
tion termed  'night '  for  short  was  markedly  longer  than  the  'day'.  Later, 
after  the  leaves  bad  died,  this  periodicity  ceased  and  the  alisorption  of  fluid 

i  as  a  whole  fell  off  very  considerably.  After  the  fourth  day  the  picric  acid  had 
risen  up  the  stem  to  a  height  of  15  m.  and  had  killed  these  parts  ;  when  fuchsin 
was  afided  to  the  solution  the  rise  of  this  colouring  matter  could  be  followed 

pin  the  d^d  stem-     At  the  end  of  the  experiment,  on  the  tenth  day,  it  was 
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shown  without  doubt  that  Euchsin  had  beeo  carried  to  the  top  of  the  tree 
without  the  co-operation  of  living  cells,  because  parts  of  the  stem  investigated  as 
high  as  21-8  m.  irom  the  ground  were  tinged  with  the  pigment. 

The  experiment  just  described  is  undoubtedly  among  the  most  interesting 
of  those  which  have  been  carried  out  on  the  subject  of  water  conduction,  but 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  absolutely  convincing,  for  it  raises  many  doubtful 
issues.  First  of  all  there  is  the  question  why  the  absorption  of  water  decreases 
so  rapidly.  Probably  because  evaporation  from  the  leaves  ceases,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  withering ;  but  wc  do  not  know  whether  the  withering  of  the 
leaves  is  due  to  death  by  the  poison  or  is  a  result  of  reduced  water  supply. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  assume  that  water  still  rises  in  the  dead  stem,  but  no  longer 
with  the  requisite  rapidity,  or  m  amount  equal  to  what  the  transpiring  leaves 
demand.  A  completely  convincmg  experiment  must  show  that  the  leaves  which 
arc  supplied  with  water  by  a  dead  stem  arc  able  to  remain  for  a  long  tiiiK  alive. 
[Ursprung  (Beihf.  z.  bot.  Centrbl.  1904,  18.  147)  has  advanced  certain  im- 
portant criticisms  tending  to  disprove  Strasburger's  experiments,  but  his  own 
experiments  do  not  convince  us  that  hving  cells  conduce  to  the  ascent  of  sap. 
Compare  Dixos,  1905  {Proc.  R.  Dublin  S.,  11,  No.  2) ;  Ursprung.  1905 
(Bot.  Ztg.  63,  II  Abt.  241),  and  Jost.  1905  (Bot.  Ztg.  63,  II  Abt.  243).] 

When  we  spoke  above  of  an  indirect  action  of  the  living  cells  on  the  con- 
duction of  water,  we  meant  an  action  not  dependent  on  a  sucking  and  pumpiiig 
upwards  of  air,  but  referred,  rather,  to  the  influence  of  living  cells  on  the  air 
in  the  vessel.  Noll  (1S97),  in  a  preliminary  treatise,  lias  noted  the  fact 
that  gases  which  are  injected  into  the  vascular  s)'stem  undergo  changes,  and 
Devaux  (1902)  has  obser\'ed  a  negative  pressure  in  the  air  of  the  vessel  on 
the  stoifpage  of  transpiration.  This  he  attributes  to  the  withdrawal  of  ox^en 
from  tne  vessels  owing  to  the  respiration  taking  place  in  the  hving  cells.  Fur- 
ther inve-stigations  have  now  to  show  whether  negative  pressures  in  larger  areas 
are  really  produced  in  the  wood  by  this  means.  If  that  be  the  case,  then  it 
would  be  impossible  to  doubt  the  suctional  action  of  the  expanded  air-bubbles, 
and  the  hving  cells  would  then  play  an  important  part  in  the  ascent  of  water. 

The  summary  we  have  given  alx)ve  shows  that  our  knowledge  up  to  the 
present  of  the  causes  of  the  ascent  of  water  is  in  many  respects  very  imperfect. 
A  complete  exposition  of  the  voluminous  hterature  (Cdpelaxd,  1902)  is  out 
of  the  question  here  ;  it  would  lead  us  to  no  definite  results,  for  we  are  ignorant 
even  yet  of  the  answers  to  the  most  elementary  questions.  It  may  be  difficult, 
perhaps,  to  dear  up  entirely  the  darkness  which  surrounds  this  question, 
although  we  may  sliU  look  for  future  researches  to  throw  light  on  the  problem, 
if  these,  as  wc  have  often  already  emphasized,  pay  more  attention  than  hitherio 
to  the  quantity  of  the  water  to  be  raised  as  contrasted  with  the  quantity 
actually  raised. 
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LECTURE    VII 
ASH.  I 

All  plants  contain  greater  or  less  quantities  of  incombustible  substances, 
and  smaU  fragments  of  the  cell-wall  or  starch  granult-s  leave  behind  them,  on 
combustion,  demonstrable  quantities  of  ash.  The  experiences  of  cver\'day  life 
confiim  this.  Everyone  in  days  gone  by  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  wood- 
ash,  but,  perhaps,  this  opportunity  does  not  occur  quite  so  frequently  in  these 
da)re  of  coal  consumption  ;  still  cigars  are  smoked  everywhere,  and  they 
illustrate  the  relatively  large  proporlaon  of  ash  present  in  plant  organs.  No 
modem  investigator  has  any  doubt  that  all  these  mineral  constituents  of  the 
plant  must  be  obtained  from  without,  and  in  the  main  from  the  soil.  It  is, 
therefore,  roost  instructive  to  note  that  in  earlier  times  this,  to  cs,  self-evident 
fact  was  thought  to  require  definite  proof,  and  that,  even  a/fer  the  establish- 
ment of  the  law  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  famoiw  academies  suggested 
pnze  essays  with  the  object  of  determining  whether  this  law  held  also  for 
vrgattic  nature.  For  instance,  in  1800,  the  Berlin  Academy  formulated  this 
question  ; — 

'  By  what  means  are  the  earthy  constituents  obtained  which,  as  a  result 
of  chemical  analysis,  are  found  to  be  in  the  various  indigenous  cereals  ?  Do 
they  enter  these  plants  in  the  same  form  as  they  are  found  in  them,  or  are 
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they  produced  by  the  agency  of  the  vegetative  organs  themselves  ? '  The 
answer  given  by  Schhades  (1800)  to  this  question  ran  as  follows  :— '  Plants 
develop  these  ash  constitoents  by  their  own  vital  force'  Almost  forty  years 
later  (1S38),  the  Academy  of  Odttingen  again  formulated  almost  tdcnfically  the 
same  question  : — '  Whether  the  so-called  inorganic  elements  which  are  found  in 
the  ash  ol  plants  are  still  to  be  found  there  vbea  they  are  aot  supplied  to  the 
u4ant  from  without  ?  '  Such  a  question  was  crxtainly  somewhat  oat  of  date. 
Decandolle's  Plant  Ph>-siology  (1831),  (German  Edition,  1833, 1,  p.  388),  con- 
taitu  a  refutation  of  Schrader's  view. 

The  principles  of  chemistry  had  now,  however,  been  established  on  a  wider 
basis,  and  the  answer  given  to  the  question  was  totally  diSerent.  Wiecscan 
and  PoLSTORFF  (1S42),  by  their  researches,  clearly  proved  the  correctness  of 
the  view  now  held. 

Closer  inquiry  into  the  conditions  governing  absorption  shows  us  clearly 
that  these  substances  pass  through  the  external  walls  of  plants  io  a  state  of 
ioiution.  since  these  u-ails  are  impermeable  to  solids.  Not  only  the  medium 
of  solution,  water,  but  also,  as  a  general  rule,  the  materials  of  the  ash  are  taken 
up  through  the  cells  of  the  root ;  only  in  rarer  cases,  e.  g.  in  many  epiphytes, 
do  the  leaves  take  part  in  the  absorption.  The  law  of  osmosis  governs  this 
absorption  and  determines  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  mineral  matter 
absorbed. 

The  nature  of  the  salts  depends,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  permeability 
of  the  protoplasm,  but  exhaustive  researches  are  still  required  to  show  to  what 
degree  protoplasm  is  permeable  to  the  inorpinic  salts  which  in  nature  come 
into  relation  unth  the  plant.  So  far  it  has  oeen  clearly  established  that  the 
ash  of  plants  contains  by  no  means  all  the  mineral  matters  which  occur  in  the 
soil  or  m  the  water.  Aluminitun,  for  instance,  is  uidcly  distributed  in  nature, 
and  many  of  its  compounds  are  soluble  in  water,  but.  nevertheless,  it  is  absent 
entirely,  or  almost  cntirdy,  from  the  majority  of  plants,  although  it  docs  occur 
abundantly  in  a  few  species.  On  the  other  liand,  wc  know  that  iodine  is  present 
in  sea-water  only  in  such  small  amounts  that  it  can  scarcely  be  detected,  yet 
many  Algae  take  it  up  in  relatively  large  quantities.  Generally  speaking,  the 
mineral  matters  occur  in  the  plant  in  proportions  quite  different  to  what  they 
do  in  the  outside  world.  This  is  illustrated  by  Wou'F's  (1871,  I,  132)  analysis 
of  the  ash  of  Lemna  trisuica,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  water  in  which  the 
I^nt  was  grown. 
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From  this  summary  it  Ls  impossiWe  to  say  whether  these  substances  occur 
in  the  cell-ttali  or  in  the  protoplasm  ;  if  in  the  latter  wc  are  still  ignorant  as  to 
the  Pirmeahiiity  of  protoplasm  to  these  materials.  Becaxise  a  large  amount 
of  iron  is  taken  up  il  does  not  follow  that  the  (»otoplasm  is  easily  jjermeablc 
to  it,  and.  conversely,  the  fact  that  lime  is  present  in  relatively  less  amount 
in  the  plant  than  m  the  water  must  not  be  taken  as  indicating  that  protoplasm 
is  ItSi  permeabU  to  that  substance.  We  have  already  seen,  in  speaking  of 
osmosis,  that,  given  that  protoplasm  is  permeable  to  a  substance,  no  storage 
can  take  place  in  the  plant  unli-ss  the  substance  be  altered  in  some  way  after 
its  ab<>or])tion.  The  most  ob\-ious  example  is  the  coloration  which  is  produced 
by  very  dilute  solutions  of  methylene  blue.  This  is  only  possible  if  the  methy- 
■♦•oe  blue  becomes  separated  out  in  insoluble  combinations.  We  are.  however, 
mt  in  individual  cases  wherein  the  changes  in  inorganic  substances  con- 
hich  prevent  their  cxosmosis  and  facilitate  their  accumulation.    From 
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numberless  analyses  we  leam  that  such  accumulations  take  place  in  individual 
plants  speciiicailydifiereDtly,  and  hirt  her.  that  different  species  may  grow  in  ihe 
same  situation  and  yet  show  quite  different  ash  coDstiluenls.  As  aii  example 
we  may  take  the  anal>-5is  which  Grandeau  aiid  lioirroN  (1^77)  have  madeoi 
the  mistletoe,  and  ol  the  diflerent  media  from  which  it  obtains  its  ash  : — 


Poplar  .... 
POftUr  Utslctoc  . 
Robmia  .... 
FMmia  MisUetQ« 

rir 

nrHbllctoc    .    . 


:i 


In  loo  parts  of  pure  Asli. 


tc,o 


N&,0 


c«o 


HgOMn,Oi 


Fe,0, 


p,o, 


SO, 


SiO, 


a 


\ 


This  table  clearly  shows  that  the  mistletoe  has  markedly  less  silicic  acid, 
less  lime,  and  much  more  iwtash  and  phosphoric  acid  than  its  host.  Moreover, 
the  plants  KrowinR  on  these  three  different  substrata  arc  by  no  means  similar  in 
chemical  composition,  and  the  differences  between  them  cannot  be  in  any  way 
rcfencd  to  corresponding  differences  in  the  substrata.  These  differences  are 
peculiar  to  the  individual  and  arc  at  present  inexplicable.  It  is  self-apparent 
that  a  definite  species  can.  caeterts  paribus,  take  up  more  of  a  substance  from 
a  soil  which  contains  it  abundantly  than  from  one  which  contains  little,  as  is 
shown  by  MALACirri  and  Durocher's  (1858)  work  on  the  analysis  of  lime  as 
a  constituent  of  plant  ash. 

The  total  amount  of  ash  in  the  example  given  above  is  very  limited  and. 
constitutes  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  dry  weight,  but  in  other  cases,  the 
amount  is  quite  considerable.  In  addition  to  the  large  table  given  below,  the 
first  cohiran  of  which  shows  Ihii  fact  prominently,  we  may  extract  the  following 
figures  from  Wolff's  *  A.sh  Analysis  '  (I,  137).  dealing  with  several  common 
weeds  grown  on  .similar  soils.  The  ash  of  Rutmx  aceto^ella  amounted  to 
8-14  per  cent.,  of  Geranium  dissectutn  to  ^■<)B  per  cent,,  of  Sedum  telephium  to 
11-96  per  cent.,  and  Myosolis  arvcnsis  to  17*85  per  cent,  of  the  dry  weight  in 
each  case.  Far  larger  quantities  of  ash  arc  found  in  seashore  plants  ;  e.  g. 
i6'5i  per  cent,  in  Aster  tripoUnm,  I7*gi  per  cent,  in  ArUmisia  -marittma, 
and  31-57  per  cent,  in  Ckenopodium  mariiimum.  Although  we  must  attribute 
the  large  proportion  of  ash  in  these  ca.ses  to  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of 
common  salt  in  the  sand,  still  we  find  other  conditions  in  other  cases  tending  to 
increase  the  amount  of  ash  coaslituents.  We  need  refer  here  only  to  transpira- 
tion. On  grounds  which  are  easily  undcrst(«Kl,  plants  which  transpire  freely 
arc  far  richer  in  ash  than  those  which  transpire  feebly,  and  the  leaves,  lieing  the 
organsof  transpiration,  appear  to  contain  most.  On  that  account  transpiration 
is  of  great  value  to  the  plant,  because,  as  we  shall  sec  presently,  the  constituents 
of  the  ash  are  essential  to  its  well-being,and  by  no  means  superfluous  or  injurious. 

The  indi\*idual  dements  which  occur  regularly  in  the  ash  of  all  plants  are  only 
eleven  in  number,  i.  e. :- — chlorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon,  and  the  mctaU 
potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  aluminium,  and  manganese. 
Asa  rule  the  last  two  occur  as  traces  only,  the  rest  abundantly.  The  foQowing 
table  (Wolff,  1880J  shows  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  certain  plants,  but  only 
rtie  nine  principal  elements  arc  noted  ;  the  special  abundance  of  an  element  is 
OBpfcasiied  by  italics. 
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Na,0 

c*o 

MgO 

Fe/), 
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SO, 
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1.  Tobacco  icarcs      .     . 

*7'/tf 

a»09 

3.3. 

^6^w 

736  )   1-95 

466 

6^,7 

577 

6-71 

K  Pouts  tuben  .     .     . 

3-79 

teo« 

»96 

a^ 

49:) 

t-IO 

16-86 

6-S> 

»04 

34« 

3.  Spmuh 

1648 

■6.56 

//•«» 

ti-88 

&38 

3-35 

toog 

68? 

4Sa 

G-ao 

4.  Oih  barkdjoycari^. 

lao 

^^ 

0-34 

9»-Sj 

1-19 

0^*9 

0-39 

o>a7 

0-55 

— 

5.  Beech  is  Bower   .    . 

686 

3»»9 

I'M 

U9' 

1090 

1-06 

»*♦ 

3-«3 

969 

378 

&  AlmoBdi(Mcd)     .    . 

4-90 

■'7  9S 

»a3 

8-81 

Ij-M 

0-55 

^a-fis 

&37 

— 

7.   Italiui  clover   .     ,     . 

987 

33  43 

13-0  r 

ia.73 

6sa 

fS6 

4-63 

■  4^1 

♦■50 

— 

a  Wheat  (froill   .     .     . 

»I4 

30-5' 

'74 

11  Sa 

11-96 

o-Si 

*«9* 

1.3a 

146 

0^47 

9.  Horse  radnh  'mot)  . 

8.47 

38^ 

a  le 

to-to 

3« 

IS' 

1099 

'4T 

7ao 

136 

■»*7/ 

&01 

0-63 

8.63 

1^1 

■-4a 

'■37 

a43 

70-6/ 

5-59 

II     Barley  «A«r  flowering 

6-47 

•SM 

0-75 

S-77 

3*3 

0.4B 

t»«9 

;u 

•*9-^f 

377 

M.  Celery  troot)   .    .    . 

1104 

4319 

13-11 

S«i 

»-4I 

ii-$3 

38s 

//-ffy 

In  addition  to  the  problem  as  to  how  the  constituents  of  the  3$h  enter  the 
plant  we  have  the  further  question  as  to  whether  they  are  of  value  to  it  or 
merely  accessories  accidentally  introduced  along  with  the  water.  Senebier 
(1800)  and  Saussdke  (1804)  have  already  shown  that  certain  minerals  ktv 
essentia]  to  the  plant  as  food-stuffs  ;  this  view  Liebig  (1840}  supported  very 
strongly,  and  owing  to  his  authority  it  received  general  acceptance,  although, 
strictly  speaking,  it  was  not  exactly  proved  till  later.  The  methods  employed 
for  this  purpose  are  two  in  number.  Both  were  intended,  at  the  same  time, 
to  show  whether  all  or  itkick  of  the  ash  constituents  found  in  the  plant  were 
essential.  Important  experiments  for  this  purpose  were  first  earned  out  by 
Prince  Salm-Horstmar  (1856).  who  employed  the  first  method.  He  cultivated 
the  plants,  following  tiie  example  set  by  Wiegman  and  Polstorff  (1842), 
in  insoluble  artificial  soils,  to  which  weru  added  the  materials  which  were  to 
be  investigated.  He  used,  e.g.,  soil  composed  of  pulverized  rock  crystal  and 
carbon  obtained  from  candy  sugar,  whilst  Wiegman  and  Polstorff  worked  with 
platinum  filings  and  sand.  Salh  made  out  that  silicon,  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  and  manganese  were  essential  to  the 
normal  de\'clopment  of  oats,  but  he  was  doubtful  as  to  the  significance  of 
chlorine.  Although  his  results  could  not  be  completely  sutstantiated,  still  they 
were  very  valuable  in  one  point,  inasmuch  as  they  proved  that  sodium,  though 
never  absent  from  the  ash  of  plants,  was  not  to  be  included  among  the 
essential  elements  of  oats  (although  Salm  believed  it  to  be  essential  in  ottiec 
cases).  This  fact  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  one  remembers  that  sodium 
has  important  functions  to  ])erform  in  the  higher  animals. 

The  other  method — the  so-called  waier-cidiure  method— is  of  the  greatest 
value  for  our  purpose.  Although  Saussube  (1804)  early  in  the  century  grew 
Bidens  and  Polygonum  in  water.  Sachs  (i860)  and  Knop  (1S60)  were  the  first  to 
cultivate,  experimentally,  land  plants  in  such  a  way  that  their  roots,  immersed 
in  a  watery  solution  of  various  salts,  could  supply  their  requirements  so  far 
as  inorganic  salts  were  concerned,  and  proved  that  the  plants  cultivated  in 
this  way  showed  a  large  increase  in  their  dry  weight.  An  increase  in  dry 
weight,  especially  a  large  increase,  is  a  valuable  criterion  of  the  success  of  such 
a  culture,  but  we  should  fall  into  serious  error  were  we  to  conclude  from  this 
that  a  plant  grows  only  if  it  be  supplied  with  all  the  necessary  food  materials. 
Growth  can  take  place  without  increase  m  dry  weight,  and  indeed  without 
the  absorption  of  water.  Again,  we  should  Ijc  totally  wrong  were  we  to 
conclude  from  the  fact  that  plants,  without  taking  up  nitrogen,  can  reach 
a  weight  three  and  a  half  limes  that  of  their  seed  (Boussingault,  18&0),  that 
niti""*"  "-^  not  necessary  for  growth.  From  the  observations  of  many  in- 
ve  has  been  shown  that  maize  can  develop  imder  the  most  favourable 
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conditions  irom  60  to  370  times,  and  that  tnickwheat  can  increase  1,000  times 
the  weight  of  its  seed  ;  an  increase  in  dry  weight  of  this  amount  may  well  be 
describes  as  abundant.  Moreover,  seedlings  may  show  an  increase  in  weight 
u-ithout  any  absorption  of  ash  constituents  from  the  surroundings,  and  this  is 
eiplained  quite  simply  by  the  not  inconsiderable  quantity  of  ash  which  the  seeds 
contain.  Beans,  for  example,  may,  according  to  Boussinc-\l-lt,  develop  up 
to  the  flowering  stage  entirely  without  nutritive  salts  and,  in  con.seqnence. 
double  or  quadruple  their  dry  weight.  We  see  from  such  itlastralions  that  it  is 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  reserves  in  the  seed  entirely,  t(  we  desire  to  prove  the 
essentiaj  character  of  an  element  which  may  be  present  in  small  amounts  in  the 
seed,  but  which  amount  may,  for  the  purposes  ol  development,  be  lai^e  enough. 

Without  going  into  details  we  may  mention  only,  with  r^ard  to  the  water- 
culture  method,  that  it  is  the  custom,  as  a  rule,  to  start  from  seeds  which  have 
developed  their  principal  roots  in  sawdust.  The  seedlings  are  then  fixed  in 
the  cork  of  a  vessel  of  sufficient  size,  so  that  the  stem  is  allowed  to  grow  up- 
wards and  develop  in  light  and  air.  while  the  root  branches  in  the  vessel  contain- 
ing the  nutntive  solution  (Fig.  19).  It  Ls  essential  lo  prevent  light  from  entering 
the  vessel,  and  this  is  done  most  effectively  by  sinking  it  in  soil  and  at  the 
same  time  time  keeping  it  at  a  uniform  and  not  too  high  temperature. 

The  following  substances  are  employed  as  nutritive  salts  dissolved  in  water 
so  as  to  form  a  solution  of  a  concentration  of  a  few  parts  per  thousand  : 

I  I. 

BtnNER  ind  LucATitrs  ( i866>. 
M*giic»ium  >uIpKatr,  abouto-s  g. 
Calcium  nitrate  ■     >-S  E- 

Acid  piMuaiiun  pboaphate  i-og. 
Ttrric  phoaptMc   .  1-15. 


II. 

ni. 

KNori;i868,  606; 

■884% 

Sachs  <  18611,  34a). 

.    oas     . 

. 

0-5C- 

■  «o 

Sodium  chloride   . 

0-5K- 

.    c»-a$ 

PnUuiuBi  nilrnts 

•OB- 

— 

Calcinm  sulphate  . 

o^iK- 

PoUMium  chloride 

.     o.iag. 

CaL'ium  pliafiplialr- 

Ferric  cfatoride   . 

.     tiaoc 

(fiiiply  £(01111(1) 

o-SB. 

FcitIc  chlorids     . 

trsce 

The  fir?t  of  these  nutritive  solutions  is  the  simplest,  and  with  its  aid  Birner 
and  LucASUs  were  able  to  obtain  a  complete  culture  experiment  with  oats, 
where  the  increase  in  dry  weight  was  equivalent  to  138  times  the  weight  of  the 
seed.  li  we  ignore  for  the  present  the  nitrogen,  which  we  will  study  later, 
and  which  does  not  really  belong  to  the  ash  constituents  at  all,  we  find  that 
the  plant  requires  the  following  six  elements  :  potassium,  calcium,  magnesiuin, 
solpQur,  phosphorus,  iron,  li  can  do  without  the  other  two  elements,  silicon 
and  manganese  (which  Salm-Horstmar  believed  to  be  essentia!),  and  also  with- 
out chlorine,  as  to  whose  indispensableness  Salm  was  doubtful.  All  the  six 
elements  first  mentioned  are  absoluUlyesseHital,  however,  and  if  only  one  of  them 
be  absent  from  tlie  solution  the  increase  in  dry  weight  is  greatly  curtailed.  In- 
stead of  increasing  (in  dry  weight)  from  i  to  138,  the  plant,  in  the  absence 
of  magnesium,  increases  only  to  51 ;  without  calrium.  only  to  1-3;  without 
potassium,  only  to  9-2  (compare  Fig,  19.  II) ;  without  iron  only  to  7-3  (in 
another  experiment  only  to  3-3) ;  without  phosphorus  only  to  65  ;  without 
sulphur  only  to  4-9 ;  and  only  in  a  second  experiment,  where  sulphur  was 
omitted,  did  the  increase  reach  the  relatively  high  figure  of  35-4. 

Numberless  experiments  have  been  earned  out  with  such  nutritive  solu- 
tions, all  giving  the  same  or  similar  results.  [Crone  has  obtained  excellent 
nsults  *-ith  the  following  solution ;  potassium  nitrate,  i  g. ;  lerrous  phosphate, 
0*5  g, :  gypsum.  o-25g. ;  magnesium  sulphate.  0-25  g. ;  made  up  to  1-2  lit .  with  water 
(1004,  Ergebnissc  von  Untersuch.ob.d.Wirkungder  Phosphoreaure  auf  d.hohere 
Pflanze,  &.,  Diss.  Bonn).  Compare  Beneckr,  jgo4(Boi.Zlg.02,  II  Abt.  p.  123).] 

If  has  been  found  best  to  keep  the  solution  slightly  acid  ;  if  it  be  alkaline 
it  is  apt  to  react  injuriously  on  the  pUnt,  save  in  the  case  of  aquatic  plants 
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in  the  ordinary  way.  A  similar  remaricafale  develop- 
ment is  altamed  by  oats,  which,  aooording  to 
Worn'  (z86fi)  show  an  increase  frofn  i  tn  2359. 

Hany  trees  also,  such  as  the  oak,  bor^-cbest- 
not.  and  aider,  can  be  cultivated  in  aqueous  sola- 
tioos.  Uisiiotsarprisuig,bow«ver.toni>dthatnot 
every  plant  proves  a  suitable  subject  for  water- 
culture,  since  the  method  assumes  a  capacity  lor 
abwrption  on  the  part  of  the  root  under  conditions 
which  are  Ur  from  natural — a  capacity  which  the 
root  of  every  plant  does  not  poGsess.  In  those 
cases  in  which  ttie  water-cnltmc  method  is  tin- 
favouraMc  to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  the  method 
recommended,  especially  by  Helx.riegel  (1883), 
may  be  adopted,  vix.  to  employ  a  medium  consist- 
ing of  a  quantity  of  sand  which  has  been  thoroughly 
cleaned  by  being  heated  to  redness  and  boiled  in 
sulphuric  acid,  and  to  which  has  afterwards  been 
added  the  ingredients  whose  functions  require 
investigation. 

Tb«  culture  methods  used  for  the  lower  plants, 
Algae  and  Fungi,  need  not  be  studied  here  in 
detail,  because  they  are  either  self-apparent  or 
arc.  as  in  the  case  of  seaweeds,  still  in  want  of 
improvement. 

Collecting  together  all  the  results  which  have 
been  arrived  at  as  to  which  constituents  of  the  ash 
in  different  plants  are  indispensable,  we  find  that 
the  six  elements  essential,  according  to  Birker  and  Lucanus,  to  the  growth  of 
oats,  an)  also  essential  to  all  other  Phanerogams,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  the  majority 
ol  them,  while  to  buckwheat  (according  to  Nobbe,  1862)  chlorine  is  also  essen- 
tial. Since,  in  other  cases  also,  chlorine  has  been  found  to  produce  a  favourable 
effect  it  may  be  added  to  the  nutritive  solution.  The  problem  as  to  what  special 
dtimndi  On  inorganic  materials  individual  plants  may  make  will  tx;  discussed 
later  on.  It  has  been  shown  by  Benecke  (1894-8)  and  Mousch  (1895-6) 
that  plants  of  low  grade  such  as  Fungi  and  Algae  require  fewer  inorganic  salts 
'^hanezogamti,  for  calcium  is  not  essential  in  their  case,  so  that  only 
lents  nave  to  be  considered  as  essential. 
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The  plant  requires  a  certain  definite  amount  of  each  essential  element.  If 
too  little  of  one  element  be  present  the  plant  is  unable  to  develop  healthily, 
even  if  the  others  be  present  in  excess.  Ttiis  fact  is  sometimes  expressed  thus:' — 
(Al>.  Mayer,  1902,  I,  323}  Tiu  nutrient  present  in  minimum  quantity  gives  a 
standard  for  tht  amount  of  production  as  a  vkole.    ('  Law  oi  the  minimum.') 

Despite  the  efforts  oi  numerous  investipators  we  are,  unfortunately,  still 
veiy  much  in  the  dark  as  to  wherein  the  need  for  these  five  or  six  elements  lies, 
and  on  taking  stock  of  what  little  we  do  know  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  further  problem  as  to  the  combinations  in  which  these  dementi  are  employed 
by  the  plant.  The  significance  oi  sulphur  and  phosphorus  has  been  sufficiently  well 
established,  for  they  are,  as  we  have  seen,  as  essential  constituents  of  proteids 
as  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  ;  sulphur  occurs  generally  in 
such  bodies,  but  phosphorus  only  in  some  of  tliem,  c.  g.  nucleins  and  many 
globulins.  Further,  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  in  what  com- 
binations these  elements  are  presented  to  the  plant ;  it  has  been  shown,  on 
the  contrary,  that  they  must  be  presented  in  highly  oxidized  forms,  such  as 
sulphunc  and  phosphoric  acids.  Sulphurous  ana  hyposulphurous  are  as  use- 
less as  phosphorous  and  hypophosphorous  acids,  in  fart,  they  are  even  [Kiisonous 
10  many  plants ;  nor  can  sulphur  and  pliosphonis  he  used  Jn  the  elemental 
form.  It  may  l»e  noted,  in  passing,  that  only  one  essential  element  is  al'>sorbed 
by  the  plant  in  the  elemental  form,  viz.  oxygen.  Further,  sulphuric  acid  must 
be  presented  to  the  plant,  united  with  a  metal,  although  it  is  apparently  a  matter 
of  mdifference  whether  it  be  supplied  as  a  sulphate  of  potassium,  magnesium, 
or  calcium,  thus  offering  simultaneously  a  necessary  metal,  or  as  a  sulphate  of 
sodium  or  aluminium.     We  are,  again,  quite  ignorant  as  to  the  region  in  the 

Elant  where  such  sulphates  and  phosphates  are  transformed  or  '  assimilated '. 
CHIMPER  (1890)  has  .shown  that  plants  which  absorb  abundance  of  sulphate 
store  it  unaltered  in  many  cells ;  if.  however,  only  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate 
is  available,  it  is,  after  entry,  altered  into  a  fomi  which  no  longer  gives  the 
sulphuric  acid  reaction  ;  no  such  reaction  can  be  obtained  from  the  young 
cells  of  meristem  or  from  buds  or  pollen-grains.  The  same  is  true  of  phosphoric 
acid ;  it  may  be  presented  as  a  salt  of  potassium  or  sodium,  and  these 
compounds  are  more  sduble  than  compounds  with  calcium,  magnesium, 
or  iron.  In  all  situations  where  one  fails  to  obtain  the  sulphuric  acid 
reaction  the  phosphoric  acid  reaction  is  also  wanting ;  at  the  same  time, 
certain  plants,  e.  g.  the  horse-chestnut,  Forsytkia,  the  onion,  &c.,  are  well 
known  to  store  up  large  quantities  of  phosphate  in  old  parenchymatous  cells 
of  the  leaf  {compare  also  Lecture  XI).  In  addition  to  the  proteids  it  may  be 
noted  that  there  are  other  sulphur-containing  compounds  in  the  plant 
which,  however,  owing  to  their  limited  distribution,  need  not  be  referred  to 
here;  they  will  be  discussed  later  on  in  Lecture  XVIII,  where  the  special 
significance  of  sulphur  in  the  vital  economy  of  the  sulphur-bacteria  is  treated  of. 
The  third  non-metallic  element  we  have  to  consider  is  chlorine.  It  is  em- 
ployed only  as  hydrochloric  acid  and  generally  added  to  the  solution  as 
potassium  chlonde.  As  already  mentioned,  chlorine  cannot  be  ranked  as  of 
the  same  importance  a.s  sulphur  or  phosphorus,  for  although  of  very  general 
service,  it  is  rarely  directly  essential.  In  addition  to  being  present  in  buckwheat, 
as  already  meniioncd,  chlorine  occurs  (according  to  Bkyer,  1869)  in  peas  and 
oats,  but  as  to  its  special  significance  in  these  plants  we  are  entirely  in  the  dark. 
It  mi^ht  be  expected  to  play  some  part,  more  especially  in  plants  which  grow 


in  soils  containine  common  salt,  but  some  of  these  plants  develop  perfectly  well 
wthout  any  chlorine.  We  are  ignorant  also  whether  seaweeds  can  exist  with- 
out this  elemejit 

Among  the  me*  !«.  JfoUtssium  is  ahsolutelyessential.and  it  isimmaterial  with 
**at  acid  It  he  un'.  ^      i^ffo^s  have  been  made  to  replace  potassium  by  one  or 


.other  of  the 


lithium,  sodium,  rubidium,  caesium,  but  all  the 
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found  to  be  quite  unsuitaUf ,  and,  save  sodium,  ail  are  poisooous.  Sodiom.  it  i 
tnie,  maytoacertainextentact  as  a  substitute  forpotassium.  e.g.  ii  the  latter  be 
{H-esent  only  in  small  amount.  Under  such  circumstances  the  plant  thnits 
better  ii  sodium  be  provided  than  if  it  be  not;  a  partial  replacement  of  potas- 
sium by  sodium  may  be  conceded,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  tliis  does  not 
apply  in  other  cases,  and  certainly  never  when  the  principal  functions  are  uoder 
consideration.  The  case  appears  to  Iw  otherwise  in  the  lower  organisms,  Tlie 
Cvanophyceae  (according  to  Bekecke.  l8g8.  p.  96)  get  on  just  as  well  with 
sodium  as  with  potassium ;  in  the  lower  Fungi  potassium  cannot  be  replaced 
by  sodium  or  lithium,  but  Benecke  found  a  marked  increase  in  dry  weight 
wtien  rulndium  only  was  used,  an  increase  which,  when  the  rubidium  vu 
present  in  a  certain  concentration,  was  as  great  as  when  potassium  was  present 
m  tbe  nutritive  solution.  It  is  true  that  in  this  case  there  was  a  development 
of  vegetative  organs  only,  and  no  spores  were  formed,  hence  one  may  conclu<te 
that  potassium  cannot  t>e  entirely  replaced  by  rubidium.  Caesium  behaves 
tike  rubidium.  It  is  possible  that  traces  of  potassium  were  present  with  tliese 
metals  as  impurities,  and  so  might  iiiUuence  the  result;  another  explanation 
of  this  remarkable  result  will  be  given  later  (p.  88).  Apart  from  such  doubtful 
cases,  we  may  say  that  potassium  is  alx^ulutely  e;»sential.  Tbe  function  of 
potassium  in  higher  plants  may  be  deduced  from  the  effect  of  its  exclusion 
from  water -cultures.  Schimpeh  {1890)  observed  that  in  TradescanUa  new 
oi^ns  containing  potassium  were  still  produced  at  the  growing  ixiint,  although 
potassium  was  excluded,  from  the  culture  fluid.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  new  leave-S  obtained  it  from  the  older  leaves,  which  died  off  when 
potassium  was  removed.  T^  new  lea\*es  were  in  every  case,  however,  smalki 
and  thinner,  and  in  the  end  attained  only  minute  dimensions.  As  tbe  amount 
of  potassium  available  from  the  dying  tissues  became  less  and  less  the  growing 
point  began  to  die  also.  This  research  proves  conclusively  that  potassium  is 
essential  to  the  formation  of  the  primordia  of  organs,  whose  size  t^pends 
within  certain  hmits  on  the  amount  oi  potassium  available.  Although  not 
based  on  actual  evidence  it  is  still  very  probable  that  potassium  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  coii-struction  of  the  principal  compounds  wtuch  occur  in 
protoplasm,  more  es]>ecially  the  proteids.  llie  evidence  for  this  belief  is  not 
as  >*et  forthcoming  in  physiological  chemistry,  still  any  day  may  produce  it. 

What  has  been  said  of  potassium  is  true  also  of  magnesium.  TtiU  metal 
cannot  be  replaced  by  any  related  alkaline  earth  ;  it  is  itself  essential  to  every 
member  of  the  \"egetable  kingdom.  Water-cultures,  from  which  magnesium 
has  been  excluded,  give  results  similar  to  those  which  have  no  potassium.  In 
this  case,  also,  we  arc  driven  to  believe  that  magnesium  takes  part  in  the  con- 
struction of  proteid,  more  especially  since,  according  to  Schm[edi;besg  (1877), 
the  proteid  crystals  of  the  brazil-nut  consist  of  a  magnesium  salt  of  vitellin.  and 
since  Grlibler  (1881)  has  proved  that  the  crystallizable  proteid  of  the  eoord 
contains  magnesium  in  no  inconsiderable  amount.  Magnesium  appears  always 
so  to  be  a  constituent  of  clilorophyll. 

The  case  is  quite  otherwise  with  calcium.  Though  most  Algae  and  Fungi 
can  do  without  it  (according  to  Benecke,  1898,  it  is  essential  in  the  casesof 
Spirogyra  and  Vaucheria).  we  must  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an 
imixjrtant  constituent  of  the  proteids  of  protoplasm,  although  various  im- 
portant chemical  com{x>unds  in  individual  groups  of  plants  contain  it.  There 
are  other  grounds,  howe^Tr,  against  this  view  as  to  the  significance  of  calcium 
in  Phanerogams.  To  begin  with,  according  to  Schimper,  calcium  is  absent 
from  regioas  where  protoplasm  is  being  formed  and  where  pota.<aium  and  mag- 
nesium are  prominently  present,  e.  g.  at  growing  apices  ;  on  tbe  other  hand, 
it  occurs  in  large  quantities  in  older  organs  and  especially  m  leaves.  The  a^ 
pearance  of  Tradescantta  when  groum  in  a  water-culture  without  calcium 
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quite  distinct  from  that  in  the  absence  of  potassium  or  magnesium.  During 
the  first  few  weeks  the  growth  appears  heaithy  and  the  newly  formed  Iwives 
are  o!  Dormal  size  ;  then  tkty — but  not  the  older  leaves — begin  to  die  off  after 
the  appearance  on  them  of  brown  spots.  Schimper  has  shown  that  these 
brown  spots  are  due  to  poisoning  by  oxalic  acid,  which  cannot  be  neutraliwd 
owing  to  the  absence  of  calcium,  and  he  has  drawn  the  conclusion  that,  in 
gmeraL,  the  ncotmlization  of  this  acid  is  the  function  of  calcium.  J*feffer 
(Phys.  I,  427)  points  out,  on  the  other  hand,  that  those  plants  which  do  net 
form  calcium  oxalate,  and  they  arc  by  no  means  few  in  number,  are  as  much 
ininred  by  free  oxalic  acid  or  potassium  oxalate  as  the  others.  More  recently, 
POKTHEiu  (i90i)hassucceededindemonstrating  that  beans  grown  in  a  calcium* 
free  soil  become  diseased,  but  that  they  showed  the  presence  neither  ol  oxalic 
DOT  of  any  other  strong  free  acid.  Scuihper's  hypothesis  may  be  correct  in 
mdivtdaal  cases,  but  it  does  not  explain  the  general  necessity  for  calcium,  and 
we  are  bound  to  admit  that  its  function  has  not  as  yet  been  discovered.  In  look- 
ing for  a  substitute  for  calcium,  strontium  would  naturally  first  occur  to  us,  but 
the  researches  of  Haselhoff  (1S93),  undertaken  to  determine  the  capabilities  of 
replacement  of  calcium  by  this  metal,  are  not  very  convincing.  Benecke  (1895, 
p.  521)  found  that  strontium  was  fwisonous  to  Fungi. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  function  of  iron  has  been  long  believed  to  be  much 
better  grounded  than  that  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  ash.  Absence  of 
iron  in  Phanerogams  brings  about  the  highly  characteristic  appearance  known 
a$  chlorosis.  Chlorosis  consists  in  the  young  organs  taking  on  a  pale  yellow 
or  bleached  appearance,  as  a  consequence  of  which  they  soon  die,  owing  to 
their  not  possessing  chlorophyll,  which  we  shall  find  (Lecture  IX)  plays  so 
important  a  part  in  nutrition.  Fur  the  development  of  Uie  chlorolic  condition 
in  plants  water-culture  solutions  from  which  every  trace  of  iron  has  been  care- 
fnllyexcluded  are  necessary.  Even  then  chlorosis  appearsat  first  onlygradually. 
The  first  leaves  of  the  seedling  arc  always  green,  because  there  is  enough  iron 
present  in  the  reserves  to  supply  what  is  wanted.  As  a  matter  of  fact  some 
plants  with  large  cotyledons,  such  as  the  bean,  are  especially  unsuitable  for  such 
expernnents,  because  the  amount  oi  iron  present  in  them  is  sufficient  for  the 
wbote  plant  ;  good  results  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  obtained  by  using  such 
plants  as  maize,  buckwheat,  or  sunflowers.  Fea-seedlings  grown  in  iron-tree 
nutritive  solutions  develop,  according  to  MoiiscH  (1892),  three  or  four  green 
leaves  first  of  all,  then  one  yellonish -green  leaf;  tbe  remaining  leaves,  as  well  as 
ihe  tendrils,  are  white.  Such  chlorotic  plants  may  be  again  made  green,  as  E. 
G«is  (1843)  first  showed,  by  permitting  them  to  al)sorb  an  iron  salt  through 
the  root,  or  by  applying  it  directly  to  the  chlorotic  leaf.  The  cuticle  of  the  leaf 
nrast,  for  tbe  success  of  the  experiment,  be  pos.ses$ed  of  a  certain  degree  of  per- 
nieabilityr  such  as  is  exhibited,  according  to  MousCH  (1892)  by  adianthus. 
Farther,  if  greening  is  to  take  place  tbe  chlorotic  or^'an  must  be  young  ;  appli- 
cation of  an  iron  sail  to  old  chlorotic  leaves  has  no  effect. 

For  a  long  time  chlorophyll  wa.s  held  to  contain  iron,  and  the  appearance 
ind  disappearance  of  chlorosis  in  these  experiments  was  accounted  for  by  the 
presence  or  absence  ol  that  metal.  The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  chloro- 
phyll contains  iron  has  been  reinvestigated  by  Mousch  (1892),  who  has  con- 
&rn>ed  an  older  research  of  Ravlin's  (1869),  showing  that  Fungi  which  have 

00  diloropbyU,  cannot  do  without  iron  ;  Benecke  (1895)  draws  attention  to  the 
same  fact.  Another  function,  therefore,  must  be  foxmd  lor  iron.  It  seems 
prabahle  that,  like  potassium  and  magnesium,  iron  is  necessary  to  tbe  formation 

01  protoplasm,  and  that  its  absence  is  followed  by  chlorosis  m  tlie  higher  plants 
IS  a  steondary  eQect.  Further,  iron  cannot  be  replaced  by  any  other  related 
metal  soch  as  manganese. 

One  element  present  in  the  nutritive  .solution  alone  remains  to  be  con- 
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sidered^  viz.  nitrogen.  When  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid  is 
no  tiotioeabk  increase  in  dry  weight  takes  place  even  though  all  the  olber 
salts  be  present,  hence  it  should  be  mentioned  here  that  nitric  acid,  in  a  fonn 
capable  of  being  absorbed  from  the  soil  in  water,  is  essential,  although, 
not  being  found  in  the  ash  of  plants,  tt  need  not  be  discussed  licre.  It  may 
be  noted  that  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  substances  which  we  have  hitherio 
been  discussing  is  their  capacity  for  resisting  heat,  but  this  characteristic  is  of 
no  consequence  so  far  as  the  plant  is  concerned  ;  nor  is  it  of  any  importance 
whether,  in  ordinary  comhuslaon,  the  nitro^n  is  given  off  as  a.  free  gas  or  as 
ammonia,  since  in  the  plant  the  nitrogen  is  firmly  combined  and  only  very 
rarely  escapes  in  the  gaseous  form.  Wc  will  content  ourselves  with  noting 
that  nitrogen,  in  the  same  sense  as  sulphur,  potassium,  phosphorus,  calcjuoit 
roagnesiuni,  and  iron,  is  an  essential  food-stufi  in  every  plant ;  any  further  dis- 
cusbiun  of  its  characters  would  be  premature  (compare  Lecture  XI). 

To  sum  up.  We  may  say  tliat  we  have  clearly  established  a  function  for 
nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  viz.  that  they  undoubtedly  take  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  living  substance,  and  we  have,  further.good  ground  for  the 
belief  that  to  these  elements  must  be  added  potassium,  magnesium,  and  iron : 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  with  certainty  that  this  is,  in  general,  noi 
true  ior  calciuiri.  Scattereri  through  the  very  voluminous  literature  on  tht 
subject,  reaching  from  the  time  of  Lif.bic  to  our  own  day,  wc  find  many  state- 
ments, suggestions,  and  hypotheses  as  to  the  function  of  the  inorganic  salts. 
Thus,  according  to  Liebig,  the  bases  act  as  neutralirers  of  the  acids— a  fact 
which  cannot  be  doubted — but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say  why  special  metals 
should  be  required  for  this  purpose.  Again,  it  is  stated  that  potassium  w 
required  for  the  formation  of  osmotically  active  bodies,  that  other  elements 
render  possible,  or  play  a  part  in.  the  circulation  of  protcids,  or  in  the  construe-  ^ 
tion  of  the  cell  membrane,  of  the  nucleus,  or  the  other  organs  of  the  cell.  We^| 
must  rest  cxintunt  with  1  his  brief  summary  of  the  literature  and  leave  o\*er  any^ 
detailed  criticism  for  the  present,  seeing  that  the  various  news  above  referred 
to  have  not  been  sufficiently  established. 

In  addition  to  the  essential  constituents  of  the  ash  the  plant  also  absorbs 
non-essentials  from  the  soil,  in  greater  or  less  quantity.  Generalizations  on 
this  question  are,  however,  scarcely  valid,  and  although,  also,  very  few  planti 
are  to  be  found  which  can  subsist  on  the  six  elements  mentioned  above,  there 
arc  others  again  which  make  specific  claims  on  the  soil.  Buckwheat,  which, 
according  to  N'obbe  (1862),  cannot  fruit  properiy  if  chlorine  be  absent, 
may  be  cited  as  a  striking  example  of  the  existence  of  such  specific  difier- 
ences.  It  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  examine  substances  which  occur  only  in 
certain  plants.  Thus  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  it  were  proved  that  iodine 
was  an  important  nutrient  for  marine  Algae,  or  if  it  turned  out  that  aluminium, 
which  forms  22  to  39  per  cent,  of  the  ash  of  Lycopodtum  chamaecyparissust 
L.  afmplanatum,  and  L.  davaium,  and  yet  appears  in  the  minutest  traces  in 
most  plants,  including  several  other  s))ecies  of  Lycopodtum,  has  a  special 
function  to  perform  in  these  |)lants.  [Large  quantities  of  aluminium  ocoir  in 
species  of  Symplocos  and  Ontes  (Cz.^PEK  II).  Jamano  {Bot.  Centrbl,  99,  2) 
found  that  aluminium  was  of  ser^nce  in  the  development  of  barley.] 

Similarly  lithium,  which  is,  generally  speaking,  not  only  redundant  but 
even  poisonous,  may  be  u.seful  to  those  plants  in  which  Tschermak  (1899) 
demonstrated  its  constant  occurrence  in  plants  taken  from  various  situations. 

We  do  know,  however,  thai  certain  substances  which  appear  to  be  absorbed 
in  large  quantity  are  yet  actually  superfluous,  although  they  must  not  be  looked 
upon  as  entirety  functionless.  Sodium,  for  instance,  appears  in  almost  all  analyses 
quoted  in  the  table  on  p.  80  m  larger  quantities  than  tlic  indispensable  iron.  It 
may  t>e  assumed  that  this  element  has  some  duty  to  tuiftl,  though  we  cannot  prove 
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it.  It  might  serve,  for  instance,  in  place  of  another  metal  to  neutralize  acids 
and  in  the  form  of  a  salt  act  as  osmotically  in  the  cell-sap.  Again  we  may  note 
that  silicon  very  rarely  occurs  in  youn^  organs  or  in  seeds,  although  it  is  abun- 
dantly present  as  silica  in  the  shells  of  diatoms  and  in  horsetails  and  grasses  (see 
p.  80,  Kos- 10  and  11),  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  localized  in  the  cell-walls  of 
old  stems  and  leaves.  Its  accumulation  does  not  necessarily  point  to  a  use  in 
metabolism,  since  its  appearance  maybe  due  merely  to  withdra\%*al  of  the  medium 
of  solution.  Salm-Hokstmar  held  that  silica  was  an  essential  constituent  of  the 
plant,  but  Sachs  (1862)  showed  that  maue  could  be  grown  satisfactorily  in  a 
silica-free  water-culture.  The  evidence  is, however,  not  quite  conclusive.sincethe 
ashof  maize  plants  grown  in  the  '.sinca-frcc'.solutioii.s  still  contained  0-7  percent. 
of  silicic  acid  (instead  of  18-23  I*f  cent,),  which  it  had  alisorbcd  from  the  glass 
of  the  vessel  in  which  the  culture  was  made.  Similarly,  Jodin  {1&S3)  culti- 
vated four  generations  of  maize  in  silica-free  solutiot^,  one  after  the  other, 
but  he  was  not  successful  in  completely  excluding  silicon,  for  in  the 
second  generation  there  wa.s  more  silica  present  than  sulphuric  acid.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  observers,  e.  g.  Swiecicki  (iqoo)  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  silicic  acid  has  a  favourable  influence  on  the  plant.  At  present,  all  we 
can  say  is  that  the  lar^e  quantities  of  silica  present  in  grasses  arc  certainly 
unnecessary,  but  that  jt  has  not  been  proved  that  they  can  get  on  equally 
well  when  silica  is  entirely  absent.  As  to  whether  silica  is  of  use  or  not  m  the 
Equisetaceae  and  Diatomaceae  we  are  quite  ignuraiil.  Again,  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  although  sihca  may  be  quite  superfluous  from  the  chemical  point 
of  view  it  may  be  of  great  service  to  the  plant  in  the  biological  sense.  Our 
knowledge  of  these  subject-s  despite  the  amount  o(  work  which  has  been  ex- 
pended on  them,  is  still  very  imp^Tfect,  and  it  is  possible  to  defend  the  assertion 
that  ail  the  ash  corutituents  have  definite  functions  to  jjerform,  although  these 
have  not  as  yet  been  determined  in  all  cases,  and  although  1he.se  constituents 
cacnot  be  considered  as  taking  part  in  metabolic  changes. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  unnecessary  to  present  a  complete  enumera- 
tion of  the  'non-essential'  constituents  of  the  ash.  The  occurrence  of  manKanese 
may,  however,  be  specially  noted,  as  leading  to  the  consideration  of  a  new  scries 
of  phenomena.  1 1  is  not  widely  distributed  in  the  earth,  and  yet  is  found,  though 
only  in  traces,  in  very  many  plants.  Raulin  (1869)  has  shown  it  to  be  instru- 
mental in  the  development  uf  Mould-fungi.  Nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  these 
organisms  can  exist  tor  generations  without  manganese,  and  that  it  must  not  be 
looked  upon  as  a  nutrient.  [See  GossL  (Beihft.  z.  bot.  Centrbl.  1905,  18,  i,  119) 
for  adiscussionof  thedistributionandfunciionsof  manganese.]  Still  more  notice- 
able arc  Raulin's  discoveries  with  regard  to  zinc,  which  have  been  recently 
completely  confirmed  by  Richards  (1897).  (Certain  corrections  of  Richahds's 
results  liave  been  made  by  A.  Richter,  1901.)  Raulin  showed  that  the  addition 
of  0-0005  per  cent-  o\  zinc  sulphate  to  a  nutritive  solution  materially  aided  the 
growth  of  Fungi,  and  that  a  0-003  P^^  cent,  solution  of  the  same  salt  brought 
about  a  doubling  of  the  jilant's  weight.  Tlie  greatest  efiect  was  obser\'ed 
with  this  concentration,  a  further  increase  not  only  iiiliibited  growth  but 
acted  injuriou-sly.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  substances  wluch  behave 
in  a  similar  way,  acting  favourably  in  dilute  solutions,  but  injuriously  in 
stronger.  Cobalt  sulphate  gives  an  optimum  effect  with  a  concentration 
of  0K)03  per  cent. ;  nickel  sulphate  acts  best  in  a  0-033  per  cent,  solution. 
0X0  (1900)  found  that  an  acceleration  of  growth  took  place  after  the  addi- 
tion of  minute  quantities  of  ithium  nitrate,  potassium  arsi^nite,  and  sodium 
fiooride  to  Algae,  and  of  mercuric  chloride  and  copper  sulphate  to  Fungi. 
Boi  a  poisonous  effect  does  not  always  take  place  immediately,  certainly  not 
in  the  case  of  silicon,  which,  accordmg  to  Raulin  and  Richards,  acts  bcnc- 
ticiiDy.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  poisons  which  are  injurious  m  small 
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doses  and  never  accelerate  growth,  ti.  g.  mercuric  chloride,  copper  solvate  in 
Algae  (Ono),  copper  sulphalc  in  Aspergillus  (Richter.  1901).  How  are  such 
results  to  be  interpreted  ?  Kaitun  considered  zinc  and  silicon  as  direct  nu- 
trients for  Fungi,  a  view  which  cannot  be  accepted  nowadays  :  it  is  more 
probable  that  Richards  (following  on  theprehminary  investigations  of  Pfeffer. 
1895)  is  correct  in  holding  that  mese  substances  act  as  stimulants  and  not  as 
nutneots.  Furthermore,  on  the  pre-scntation  of  the  optimum  amount  of  the 
stimulant,  development  in  the  fungus  is  no  longer  normal,  but  an  increase  of 
veg^ative  growth  is  induced  and  a  retardation  of  the  formation  of  conidia.  The 
normal  correlation  of  growth  in  the  organs  is  also  interfered  with,  and  theorgantsm 
as  a  whole  ceases  to  thrive  when  such  conditions  are  introduced.  It  is.  as  a 
rule,  quite  possible  to  differentiate  nutritive  from  stimuiatory  materials,  fur  wfaeo 
the  nutritive  substaiices,oronlyon*  of  them,  are  care  hillycliinina  ted,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  organism  comes  to  a  standstill ;  when  the  stimulants  are  omitted, 
growth  is  retarded  but  is  otherwise  normal.  This  distinction  is  not  readily 
made  out  in  alt  rases  ;  iron,  for  example,  is  a  difficult  clement  to  deal  with,  be- 
cause it  is  essential  onlyin  the  minutest  traces,and  is  possibly  both  a  nutrient  and 
a  stimulant.  Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  well-known  food-stuffs  as 
salts  of  potassium  are  tolerated  by  the  plant  only  when  in  verv'low  concentration, 
while  in  higher  concentration  they  act  injuriously  owing  to  their  osmotic  action. 

The  facts  which  have  now  been  put  forward  render  intelligible  a  whole 
scries  of  observations  which  were  previously  obscure.  For  example,  take 
Bf.necke's  observations  on  rubidium.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  ru- 
bidium presented  to  the  plant  may  not  have  been  quite  free  from  potassium  ai 
an  impurity,  so  that  we  might  regard  the  rubidium  merely  as  a  stimulant,  while 
the  traces  of  potassium  might  be  considered  as  nutritive.  Rubidium  acts,  m 
fact,  Uke  zinc  sulphate  ;  in  relatively  small  amounts  it  acts  directly  as  a  poison 
and  hinders  the  formation  of  coniaia.  Stimulus  action  further  explains  the 
favourable  influence  often  ohscr\'cd  on  the  addition  of  silica  to  a  water -culture, 
perhaps  also  the  good  effect  which  carbon  disulphide  has  on  arable  land 
previous  to  the  beginning  of  vegetative  growth,  by  the  action  of  sodium  fluoride 
on  crops  and  possibly  also  that  of  copper  on  the  higher  plants.  Copper  is  usually 
very  injurious  to  plants,  and  Nageu  has  shown  that  it  is  a  deadly  poison  to 
S*iMgyr(jevenin  a  statcof  dilution  so  great  that  it  cannot  bechemicallydetected. 
Hattori  has  shown  that  0-00005  P^r  cent,  is  the  extreme  limit  of  concentration 
for  the  pea,  and  0000005  per  cent,  for  the  maize,  above  which  injury-  ensues. 
All  the  same,  sulphate  of  copper  together  vs-ith  hme. under  thename  of 'Bordeaux 
mixture '  has  been  used  with  success  in  combating  diseases  due  to  Fungi,  and  it 
has  a  further  and  unex[H;cted  effect,  for  plants  S]>rinkled  with  the  mixture  grow 
more  luxuriantly  than  control  plants  not  so  treated,  provided  that  the  latter 
are  free  from  infection  by  the  fungus.  Vines  and  potatoes  treated  wth  copper 
show  a  greater  development  of  chlorophyll  and  a  more  vigorous  production  of 
organic  substance.  \Vhy  syringing  with  this  solution  should  have  this  effect 
carmot  be  explained  at  present,  and  the  most  varied  views  are  held  on  thesubjeci. 
The  favourable  effect  of  this  mixture  is  claimed  to  be  due  to  the  lime  ;  Adek- 
HOLD  (1899)  recently  advanced  the  view  that  it  was  due  to  the  adulteration  of 
this  substance  with  iron,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  cof>f>er  w»s  the  active  caitse. 
At  all  events  we  must  not  draw  the  contrary  conclusion  tliat  copper  is  not  tobe 
identified  chemically  in  tlie  leaves,  since  if  copper  be  useful  it  must  obviously 
enter  in  only  in  the  very  minutest  traces.  A  full  discussion  of  the  coppef 
problem  is  impossible  here  ;  a  summary  of  our  knowledge,  along  with  new 
experiments,  will  be  found  in  Bain,  1902. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  mention  that  organic  substances  of  various  kinds 
may  act  in  a  similar  way  as  stimulants,  just  as  do  the  inorganic  salts  above 
mentioned.    Thus  in  RiCHAXDs's  cultures  cocaine  and  morphme  acted  as  weak 


stimulants,  while  amygdalin  had  a  greater  effect.  These  substances,  however, 
certainly  do  not  belong  to  the  ash  constituents  of  the  plant,  and  for  that  reason 
we  mav  stop  at  this  point,  returning  to  the  question  of  stimuli  later  on.  where 
will  be  ii 


we 


r 
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in  a  better  position  to  make  the  subject  intelligible. 
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LECTURE   VIII 

ASH.  II 

'  The  miDeral  matters  which  are  present  in  every  plant,  so  far  from  being 
impurities,  are  quite  as  important  constructive  bodies  as  carbon  and  nitroeen.' 
This  statement  summarizes  the  chief  results  obtainwl  in  our  last  lecture.  What 
was  demonstrated  there  hy  cxjx-rimcntal  methods  may  ako  be  established  bj 
observation  of  plants  occurring  wild  and  in  cultivation.  It  may  be  pro\ 
without  difficulty  that  the  soil  whence  the  materials  of  the  ash  are  obtained  has, 
quite  apart  from  the  water  it  contains,  a  most  important  influence  on  the 
development  o!  the  plant.  PlanU  do  not  grow  nearly  so  well  in  river  sand, 
which  is  deficient  in  these  mineral  constituents,  as  in  garden  soil,  nor  are  they 
so  vigorous  in  their  growth  when  the  supply  of  garden  soil  is  limited  in  quantity, 
as  it  is,  for  example,  in  pot  cultivation  (Sachs,  1892).  These  examples  illustrate 
sufficiently  clearly  the  vital  importance  of  food-stuf!s  being  supplied  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  and  o(  the  right  quality.  Further  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
contents  of  the  si>il,  regarded  as  fi^Kid-st tiffs,  and  the  manner  of  their  alKoriition 
by  the  plant  will  serve  only  to  emphasize  this  view  of  the  pmhlcm. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  soil  as  it  occurs  in  nature  formed  by  disintegration 
of  the  rocks,  not  such  a  soil  as  has  supported  many  generations  of  plants  and 
which  has  in  turn  received  many  of  its  constituents  from  them.  The  characters 
of  the  soil  have  been  treated  of  more  fully  than  we  can  do  here  by  A.  Mayer 
(1895)  and  by  Ramans  (1893).  [A  new  edition  of  Ramann's  work,  improved  anc' 
enlarged,  has  been  recently  (1905)  published  under  the  title  of  '  Bodenkunde 'J 
Since  the  sedimentary  strata  have  originated  from  the  weathering  and  aqu 
deposition  of  primitive  rocks,  all  soils  must  in  the  lon^  run  have  been  derived 
from  crystalline  rock  masses.  Owing  to  the  composition  of  these  primitive 
rocks,  the  soil  produced  from  them  must  be  of  varied  chemical  composition. 
An  examination  of  granite  as  a  source  of  soil  gives  us  the  following  percentage 
comjxwiition  (according  to  Girard  ;  compare  Mayer,  1895,  II,  12) : — 
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Similar  results  arc  obtained  when  gneiss,  niica-slate,  and  other  rocks  are 
analysed ;  the  differences  between  them  lie  merely  in  the  relative  amounts  of 
the  individual  comptonents,  the  same  elements  reappearing,  but  always  in 
varying  quantities.  When  we  reduce  such  a  rock  to  powder  wc  obtain  a  soil 
containing  the  metals  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  all  important 
nutritive  elements  to  the  plant ;  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  however, 
are  not  entirely  wanting  although  they  may  lie  overlooked,  owing  to  their 
ocairrcncc  in  relatively  small  quantities  (the  sulphuric  acid  as  gypsum  and  the 
phosphoric  acid  as  apatite)  (Mayer,  1895, 11,  i) ;  they  arc  present  as  a  matter  oi 
fact  m  not  less  quantity  than  in  ordinary  soil  of  mltivarion. 

If  we  now  add  to  such  a  sample  of  powdered  granite  the  one  element  which 
may  be  wanting,  or  present  only  in  very  small  amount,  viz.  nitrogen,  in  the 
form  of  nitric  acid,  attempts  to  carry  out  culture  exjjerimenls  in  it  will  lead  to 
very  poor  results,  because  the  bases  are  not  united  with  hydrochloric,  sulphuric, 
phosphoric,  and  nitric  acids,  as  in  our  water-culture  experiments,  but  chiefly 
with  silicic  acid  forming  for  the  most  part  insoluble  compounds,  more 
especially  since  the  salts  are  present  usually  as  double  silicates.  In  consequence  of 
the  low  temperatures  which  have  j)revaikd  in  recent  geological  time  a  compe- 
tition has  taken  place  between  the  carbonic  and  silicic  acids,  which  has  rc-sulted 
in  the  carbonic  acid  annexing  the  majority  of  the  bases.  These  arc  caaied 
away  in  the  form  of  soluble  compounds,  and  the  rock  in  consequence  is  said  to 
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weather ;  but  wind  and  u-eathcr,  oxygen  and  water,  have  much  less  to  do  with 
the  process  than  carbonic  acid,  although  it  certainly  requires  the  co-operation  of 
water.  The  carbonic  acid  acts  with  varying  rapidity  on  silicates  of  sodium, 
cakium,  magnesium,  and  potassium,  but  is  incapable  of  oiL'tting  the  silicic  add 
from  its  union  with  aluminium.  The  primitivn  rocks  consist  of  a  mixture  o( 
different  minerals  whose  capacity  for  weathering  varies  grc-atly.  Looking  at 
granite,  for  instance,  we  find  that  quartz  and  mica  are  remarkably  stable,  whilst 
the  felspar  (a  double  silicate  of  aluminium  with  potassium  or  soaium)  wealhei's 
more  easily.  Through  the  action  of  carbonic  acid,  carbonates  of  sodium  or 
potassium  are  produced  from  it,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  aluminium  silicate  (caolin,  clay),  which,  while  retaining  water,  is  entirely 
insoluble,  is  carried  away  by  water  in  a  state  of  suspension  in  very  fine  particles 
and  rcdeposited  as  a  day  soil.  When  the  originally  compact  rock  is  in  this 
way  dcpnvcd  of  one  of  its  ingredients,  pits  and  cavities  appear  in  it  rendering 
it  hMe  to  fresh  attack  from  the  cartionic  add,  as  well  as  to  certain  physical 
effects  of  water  which  we  need  not  refer  to  here.  The  net  result  of  the  whole 
process  is  the  decomposition  of  the  granite  into  a  mass  of  felspar,  quartz,  and 
mica  particles  which,  if  they  be  still  held  together  by  the  clay,  are  carried  away 
by  water  and  redeposited  to  form  an  alluvial  soil.  Such  a  soil  is  better  for  the 
l^ant  than  the  original  granite  in  two  respects  ;  in  the  first  place,  it  Is  not  com- 
pact, and  hence  plant  roots  can  penetrate  into  it,  and  m  the  second  place,  it 
contains  soluble  constituents,  which  may  be  continually  formed  until  the  last 
partide  of  felspar  has  disappeared.  Tlie  water,  which  such  a  soil  holds,  in 
virtue  of  its  capillarity,  as  well  as  that  which  actually  percolates  tlirough  it. 
always  contains  substancus  in  solution,  although,  it  is  true,  only  in  limited 
amount.  Analyses  of  streams  and  rivers  which  have  their  sources  in  primitive 
rocks  teach  us  much  on  this  subject  (Knop,  1868, 124) : — 
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When  wc  compare  the  contents  of  these  natural  soil  waters  with  our  culture 
solution,  as  regards  the  minerals  they  respectively  contain,  we  find  that  the 
former  solutions  contain  nearly  100  times  less  solid  in  solution  than  the  latter, 
and  further,  that  much  of  that  solid  is  usele^  to  the  plant.  It  is  also  obvious 
that  oats  or  maize  will  be  able  to  thrive  only  with  great  difficulty  in  such  a 
medium,  seeing  that  phosphoric  and  nitric  acids  arc  present  in  such  small 
quantities  that  they  do  not  apfjcar  in  the  analysis.  Soil  water  ought  to  exhibit, 
however,  a  comfjcisition  similar  to.  and  also  show  a  concentration  equal  to, 
I  Hut  of  spring  and  river  water,  and  we  are  thus  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it 

H     is  possible  for  a  plant  to  live  in  such  a  soil.     Observation  of  natural  conditions. 
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however,  tcaclies  us  that  plants  of  high  organization  which  make  considerable 
demands  on  the  soil,  such  as  oats  and  maize,  never  occur  on  such  soils,  but  only 
plants  which  are  unassuming  in  their  requirements.  In  mountainous  regions 
lichens  are  always  the  first  plants  to  appear,  and  these  organisms,  although  we 
must  admit  that  qualitatively  they  require  the  same  materials  as  Algae  andj 
Fungi  (p.  82),  are  content  with  much  smaller  quantities,  simply  because  tbcj 
growsovcr^'slowly.  A  higher  plant,  activelymetabolic,wontdnnder  such  circum- 
stances grow  itsell  to  death.  As  soon  as  Ucheiis  have  effected  the  first  seltl^J 
meat  on  such  a  primitive  :>oil,  mosses,  (vnis.  and  finally  flowering  plants  qt 
(ollow.  In  consequence,  the  substratum  becomes  less  and  less  a  natural  1 
disintegration  and  more  and  more  oi  the  nature  of  an  arable  soil,  for  each  gene- 
ration of  plants  makes  the  soil  fitter  for  its  successors,  notwithstanduig  the  fact 
that  it  withdraws  food  materials  from  it.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that,  in 
the  first  place,  every  plant  gives  off  carbon-dioxide,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
a  disintegrating  ciicct  on  the  rock,  and,  secondly,  that  the  dead  parts  o(  the 
plant,  not  only  the  roots  in  the  soil. but  also  the  leaves, twigs, branches, and  stems 
formed  above  ground,  ultimately  reach  the  soil  once  more  and  decompose  there. 
In  consequence,  their  organic  constituents  will  be  either  entirely  destroyed  and, 
amongst  other  tilings,  carbon -dioxide  will  be  produced,  or  such  compounds  as  are 
more  resistent  to  decomposition  will  be  transformed  into  humus,  to  which 
brown-black  colour  of  the  soil  is  due.  Owing  to  the  formation  of  carbon-dio) 
in  the  process  of  decomposition  ol  plant  debris  the  air  in  the  soil  is  always  very 
rich  in  this  gas  ;  Wollny  (1897, 145)  states  that  a  mimmum  of  0-7  per  cent,  is 
present  in  the  soil  in  winter  time,  and  a  maximum  of  4-8  per  cent,  in  surumer,  so 
that,  in  this  respect  also,  vegetation  has  a  marked  effect  on  tlie  rock  constituents 
of  the  soil.  The  humus  has  in  addition  the  power  of  altering  the  characters 
of  the  soil  to  a  remarkable  degree,  both  physically  and  chemically.  From 
a  physicai  point  of  view  the  humus  particles,  deposited  between  the  mineral 
constitucnt.s,  effect  a  loosening  of  the  soil  and,  at  the  same  time,  increase  its 
capacity  for  retaining  moisture  (p.  26).  Chemically,  certain  special  humin  con- 
stituents are  added,  Since  most  ol  these  are  not  considered  as  nutrients  to  the 
majority  of  plants,  we  need  only  say  that  they  consist  of  little-known  compounds 
of  hydrogen,  cxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  in  part  neutral  in  chemical  reaction, 
in  part  showing  the  characteristics  of  acids.  We  shall  have  something  to  say 
afterwards  as  to  the  latter.  In  addition  to  the  hunun  compounds  humus  contains, 
as  well,  the  ash  comiituents  oi  plants  from  which  the  humus  has  been  deri^-ed, 
but  in  a  form  difficult  to  extract  with  water,  without  diminishing  the  absorptioa 
by  the  plant 

We  have  now  to  consider  a  phenomenon  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
plant  life,  known  as  soil  absorption,  viz.  the  capacity  of  the  soil  to  extracf 
substances  from  their  aqueous  solutions. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  this  absorptive  process  we  permit  the  filtration' 
of  a  solution  of  indigo-carmine  or  yellow  liquid  manure  through  a  layer  of  earth 
oi  a  certain  thickness  ;  wc  shall  find  that  the  fluids  which  escape  are  quite 
colourless.  Were  this  power  ol  absorption  limited  to  colouring  matters,  the 
importance  of  the  process,  so  lar  as  plants  are  concerned,  would  fcpe  insignificant ; 
but  inorganic  salts  are  also  firmly  retained  by  the  soil,  so  that  solutions  of  such 
bodies,  after  they  Iiave  passed  through  the  soil,  have  lost  in  concentration,  and 
have  also  lost  entirely  certain  constituents  which  they  previously  cootained. 
Suppose  we  add  to  the  soil  one  of  the  nutritive  solutions  mentioned  on  p.  81, 
we  shall  find  that  the  potassium,  calcium,  magnesiimi,  and  i*osphoric  acid  are 
retained,  as  well  as  ammonia  and  the  less  important  plant  nutrient  sodium,  but 
that  the  acids,  other  than  phosphoric,  i.  e.  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric, 
are  not.  Absorj'tion  of  the  metals  above  mentioned  hi-longing  to  the  series  of 
alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  takes  place  in  different  ways  according  a.s  they  occur 
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as  sajts  or  as  oxides.  In  the  following  summary  we  wIU  follow  in  general  Uie 
i  statoneats  of  Ac.  Mayer  (1895.  II.  x) : — 

X.  The  nitrates,  sulphates,  and  chlorides  of  the  metals  above  mentioned 
UDder^  transposition  in  the  soil,  so  that  the  metals  in  these  salts  are  exchanged 
for  others  occurring  there.  These  latter  ^o  into  solution  whilst  the  former  are 
absorbed.  Thus  potassium  is  more  readily  absorbed  than  ammonium,  and  that 
in  turn  more  readily  than  magm'^sium.  &c.,  so  th<it  we  can  affirm  that  in  the 
series  potassium,  ammonium,  magnesium,  sodium,  calcium,  the  succeeding 
element  can  be  ousted  by  its  predecessor  from  its  combination  ;  more  especially 
is  it  the  case  that  frequently  on  the  addition  ol  saltsofalkalis  to  the  soil  calcium- 
salts  pass  into  solution.  No  rule  is,  however,  without  its  exception,  for,  on 
the  contrary,  potassium  can  be  turned  out  of  combination  by  ammonium  and 
sodium.  This  replacement  of  bases  takes  place  most  commonly  if  doable  sili- 
cates of  aluminium  are  present  in  the  soil  whichin addition  to  aluminium  contains 
another  base  as  well.  The  accessory  base  supers  replacement  while  the  aluminium 
remains  pcxmanently  united  with  silicic  acid.  Humates  act  like  double  silicates 
bat  less  actively. 

Z.  Oxides  of  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  as  also  their  hydrated  oxides,  are 
absorbed  in  the  first  instance  through  the  agency  of  humic  acids,  although  no 
r^acement  takes  place  as  in  the  hrst  case.  Double  silicates  and  even  pure 
caolin  can  act  hke  humic  acids. 

J.  As  already  noted  phosphoric  acid  is  apparently  the  only  acid  firmly 
retained,  and  that,  too,  whether  it  occurs  as  a  salt  or  afn-cacid  ;  its  retention  is 
effected  by  carbonate  of  lime  or  even  more  6rmly  by  hydrated  ferric  oxide. 

The  question  of  the  causes  of  absorption,  so  often  discussed  by  agricultural 
chemists,  more  especially  as  to  whether  absorption  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  chemi- 
cal or  as  a  physical  question,  need  not  concern  us  ;  what  we  know  is  that  ab- 
sorption takes  place  only  in  clay,  chalk,  or  humus-containing  soils,  but  not  in 
qtiarta  sand  ;  wc  arc  more  concerned  with  the  effects  of  absorption  than  with  its 
caases.  Soils  lormed  by  disint^jation  of  rocks  which  an:  originally  poor  in 
salts  suitable  to  act  as  j>lant  nutrients,  arc  thus  gradually  iciulrrud  more  fertile. 
norc  especially  since  the  substances  absorbed  by  the  soil  are  largely  protected 
from  being  washed  away  by  rain,  although  Ihey  are  still  capable  of  being  taken 
up  by  the  plant.  Protection  from  removal  by  water  is,  of  course,  not  absolute, 
bot,  according  to  Peters  (i860),  it  requires  in  most  cases  a  very  considerable 
amoont  of  water  to  remove  an  absorl>ed  substance  from  the  soil ;  for  example, 
28.000-36,600  pans  of  water  arc  required  to  remove  one  part  of  pota.tsium. 
Finally,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  individual  sut^stanccs  so 
absorbed,  if  they  be  firmly  combined,  should  be  distributed  in  the  soil  in  a  state 
of  mtmtiU  smbdivisum.  It  will  be  seen  later  that  in  such  a  condition  they  are 
nmcfa  more  easily  accessible  to  the  plant. 

Plants  in  tlie  soil  encounter  an  extremely  dilute  solution  of  nutritive  salts. 
and,  in  proportion  as  they  take  up  from  it  the  more  important  of  these  salts 
ior  their  own  use,  other  salts  pteWously  absorbed  will  pass  into  solution.  At  the 
aame  time  we  must  not  a-ssume  tlial  the  plant's  supplies  are  obtained  oniy  irom 
tbe  substances  in  solution;  the  plant  is  also  able  to  make  use  of  solids  which  it 
brings  into  solution.  Although  sucbsolution  phennmcnaarcwcllsa<n  in  the  lower 
plants, especially  in  lichens,  still  to  avoid  prolixity,  we  will  confine  our  attention 
to  the  special  characters  of  the  root-system  in  the  higher  plants  so  far  as  they 
concern  the  absorption  of  minerals.  In  our  earlier  cotwideration  of  the  root  as  the 
or|;an  of  absorption  of  water,  opportunity  was  taken  to  speak  of  its  mode  of 
distribution  in  the  soil.  Asagcneralrulc  the  root  meets  with  water  and  nutritive 
salts  itx  tbe  same  place,  and  there  are  few  adaptations  known  which  are  especially 
coocemed  m  tbe  absorption  of  salts  only.  Among  these,  the  intimate  fusion  of 
the  tDotiiair  and  tbe  soil  particles  may  be  especially  noted,  and  that  subject  we 
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as  yet  considered  in  detail.  Roothairs  when  grown  in  soil  cannot 
the  symmetrical  form  they  have  in  water,  e.  e.  in  Hydrocharis  ;  in  the 
ctmae  ai  tbeir  growth  they  encounter  obstacles  which  they  cannot  avoid  bat 
raoml  which  they  grow.  In  this  way  the  roothair  becomes  irre^ai  in 
tonn(Fig.20),and,furthcr,becomessointiraate]yconnectedwith  these  obstacles, 
the  minute  particles  of  the  soil,  by  means  of  its  mucilaginous  wall  that  we  may. 
with  every  justioe.speak  of  a  growth  fusion  between  them.  In  fact,  the  soil  par- 
ticles adhere  to  those  regions  of  the  roots  that  are  covered  with  hairs  so  firmly 
that  when  the  plant  is  pulled  out  of  the  soil  these  regions  stand  out  prominently 
in  contrast  wth  the  white  apices  which  have  not  as  yet  developed  roothairs,  and 

also  with  the  older  parts  of  the  root  which 

,_^  ^Bh  have  lost  them.    The  soil,  in  a  word,  sur- 

Z^yy>wfc|«*]BBL|^.   -  ■  rounds  the  root  like  a  sleeve  (Fig.  21).    This 

^^"^^JtM^jjaiijMgWP^g^     intimate  union  of  soil  particles  and  root- 

^W^^pi^|^|BJ*     hairs  renders  easy  the  absorption  of  those 

Jm  ^        substances  which  pass  into  solution  on  the 

^  breaking  up  of  the  soil,  and  this  breaking 

jptf.  •»■  Apu  «f  ■  roMKair  in  intinuio  onion    up  IS  in  turn  facihtated  by  certain  excre- 

jSjj^il  p.«klr.     .  M-x  (Fro™  ^  f^«  Tc.        ^^^^  ioUTii^.  bv  the  rOOthalTS. 

It  has  been  Known  for  long  that  roots  in 
uature  had  a  corroding  effect  on  limestone.  Sachs  (1865, 189)  demonstrated  this 
tact  by  allowing  plants  lu  grow  in  a  flower-pot  in  which  he  had  placed  a  slab  of 
poUshedmiut>lecovered>vitha  layer  of  cleansand.  Therootsof  the  plant  werethus 
able  to  grow  over  the  marble,  and,  after  several  days  or  weeks,  corrosion  figures 
appeared  on  the  plate  corresjjonding  to  the  distribution  of 
(he  roots.  Sachs  found,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  course 
oithcchiefaDdsecondaryroots(e.g.of  thebean)wasmapped 
out,  wherever  they  were  mintimatecontactwitht  he  marble, 
bya  shallow  rut  about  ^  mm.  broad,  bordered  by  a  hazy  and 
indistinct  roughness  m  certain  places  indicative  of  the 
presence  there  of  roothairs.  He  obtained  similar  results 
by  employing  dolomite,  magnesitc  and  osteolite,  so  that 
magnesium  carbonate  and  calcium  phosphate  are  as 
capable  of  suffering  dissolution  by  roots  as  calcium  car- 
bonate. For  a  long  time  it  was  held  that  the  roots  gave 
off  free  organic  acids,  and  that  these  acids  were  the  cause  of 
the  formation  of  corrosion  figures  ;  more  recent  research 
has  shown,  however,  that  corrosion  figures  are  due 
primarily  to  the  action  of  carbonic  add.  Czapek  (1896) 
employed  in  his  researches  plates  of  plaster  of  Paris  arti- 
ficially compounded  with  the  mineral  whose  solubihty  he 
desired  to  investigate,  using  them  in  the  same  way  as 
Sachs  did  plates  of  marble.  The  two  substances  were 
^  y  pounded  into  a  paste  with  distilled  water  and  then  spread 

over  a  glass  plate ;  in  this  way  a  very  fine  flat  surface 
m&i"  Vruk'n" Ait^  was  obtained  for  exiwrimt>nt,  quite  as  efiectivc  as  a 
aB*  ""ktall-  // •iwjbiln'^  polished  plate  of  natural  rock.  By  this  means,  Czapes 
mJES  <Aft«r  SAL11&  established  that  plates  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of 
JjJJ"""  ""  ""'  '*'*'■  lime  were  corroded  by  roots  while  aluminium  pnosphate 
plates  were  not  affected,  and  it  may  be  concluded  that  quite 
a  number  of  organic  acids,  those,  in  fact,  in  which  aluminium  phosphate  is  soluble, 
lake  no  part  in  the  formation  of  corrosion  figures ;  excluding  these  acids  we 
Mmva  only  to  consider  carbonic,  acetic,  propionic,  and  butyric  acids.  The  brown 
loliiiudnn  given  to  congo-red  demonstrates  that  carbonic  acid  at  least  must  be 
minii\riv<\  n%  an  agent  in  the  formation  of  corrosion  figures,  since  the  other  auds 
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tiooed  give  a  blue  reaction  with  congo-red.  [Pjuanischnikow  has  shown 
that  CzAFEK's  conclusions  are  by  no  means  above  criticism  (Bcr.  d.  bot.  Gesell. 
1904,  32.  184).  At  the  present  moment  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  as  to 
what  acids  are  given  off  by  the  root.  More  recently.  Prianischnikow  (Ber.  d. 
bot.  Gesell.  1903,  23.  8)  has  proved  that  phosphates  which  are  soluble  with 
difficulty  in  presence  of  sails  of  ammonia  are  available  for  the  nutrition  of  plants, 
in  proportions  quite  different  from  those  available  when  potassium  nitrate  only 
is  present.] 

It  will  be  shown  later  that  all  plant  celLi  produce  abundant  carbonic  acid, 
and  its  presence  in  sufficient  quantity  in  this  relation  cannot  be  doubted. 
A^n,  from  the  sharpness  of  the  outlines  of  the  corrosion  figures  it  has  been 
CDncJuded  that  they  must  have  been  produced  by  a  non-volatile  acid ; 
'carbonic  acid,'  as  Sachs  says,  'penetrates  ireety  into  the  interspaces  in  the 
soil,  and  hence  one  might  expect  to  find  corrosion  in  regions  at  some  distance 
tiora  the  root.'  But  Sachs's  conclusions  cannot  invalidate  Czapek's  view,  viz. 
that  tbe  carbonic  acid  alone  produced  corrosion  in  the  substances  referred  to  ; 
for  one  must  remember,  in  the  hrst  place,  that  carbon -dioxide  does  not  occur 
as  a  gas,  but  in  solution  in  water,  and  in  the  second,  that  the  water  with  carbon- 
dtoxide  in  solution  is  markedly  present  in  the  cell-walls  of  the  root  epidermis,  and 
does  not  readily  exude  therefrom.  If  the  sfilution  be  in  intimate  contact  with 
the  minerals,  and  if  the  dissolved  particles  Ix'  ai  once  absorlx-d  into  the  interior 
ol  the  cell,  in  course  ol  time  a  quite  olwervable  effect  will  he  produced. 

Although  we  may  look  on  the  carbonic  acid  as  the  factor  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  the  corrosion  figures  on  certain  kinds  of  rock,  and  although,  further, 
we  have  already  ascribed  to  this  substance,  apart  from  the  plan  t,  an  important  r  Ale 
in  the  dmnt^^ation  of  rock,  we  are  not  entitled  to  affirm  that  the  root  is  un- 
able to  excrete  other  substance.?  which  maybe  irutrumcntal  in  opening  the  soil 
op^  As  we  have  already  said,  it  has  been  generally  accepted  that  the  root 
pves  off  organic  acids,  and  this  view  was  held  to  Iw  supported  by  the  fact 
that  organic  acids  could  Ik  demonstrated  in  the  cells  of  the  rout  and  by  the  red 
ctdonr  often  piven  to  litmus  paper  when  roots  were  pressed  against  it.  To  Czapek 
we  owe  a  reinvestigation  of  this  problem.  He  has  confirmed  the  observation 
prc^-iously  made  of  the  excretion  oi  minute  drops  from  roots  grown  in  spaces 
saturated'  with  moisture,  and  has  furtlier  shown  that,  as  in  the  case  of  subaerial 
bydath'ode<i,  thi<i  phenomenon  take^  place  only  when  the  plant  a.<t  a  whole  is 
turgid.  C2APEK  also  found  that  these  drops  gave  a  neutral  reaction.  Again, 
CzAPER  has  grown  roots  in  a  minimum  amount  of  water  or  on  small  pieces  of  loiter 
paper,  and  after  a  time  has  submitted  the  water  or  filter  paper  to  microchemical 
anal>*si$.  He  fmds  potassium  and  phosphoric  acid  not  infrequently  present  in 
quantity,  smaller  amounts  of  magnesium  and  chloride,  and  traces  of  calcium. 
The  reaction  of  these  fluids  is  on  the  whole  acid,  owing  to  the  presence  of  acid- 
potassium  phosphate,  in  other  cases  of  acid  salts  of  formic  acid  and  (only  in  one 
case)  of  oxalic  acid.  I  According  to  Prianischnikow  (1904,  Ber.  d.  bot.  Gesell.  22. 
184K  the  excretion  of  phosphates  is  quite  possible  in  seedlings,  since  these  bodies 
are  plentifully  produced  intheprocixsof  d(K:om[Ktsition  of  pruteids  ;  this,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case  in  mature  plants.]  Tliese  bodies  must  have  been  excreted 
from  tbeuninjuredroot-cells.  Lookcdatscientificallythese  investigations  arc  not 
above  criticism,  for  it  may  be  assumed  that  cell-sap  from  dead  roothairs  and 
from  the  dead  cells  of  the  root -caps  was  present  in  the  fluid  examined,  and  that  in 
the  experimcnt.s  with  filter  paper  injurj'was  done  to  the  roothairs  in  the  process  of 
catting  off  of  the  rootlets,  so  that,  in  both  cases,  the  occurrence  of  the  substances 
reterred  to  above  might  be  explained  without  assuming  that  they  were  excreted 
irwn  living  cells-  At  any  rate  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  reaction  of  this 
sap  is  acid  as  opposed  to  the  result  of  C2apek*s  mvestigations  on  the  drops  ex- 
creted from  roothairs. 

It  may  be  further  noted  that  the  acids  arising  from  the  dead  roothatr 
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may  very  well  play  an  important  part  in  the  dissolution  of  soil  if  these  oeUs 
be  sufficiently  numerous.  As  to  the  amount  of  root-cap  {n-oductton  we  have 
certainly  no  accurate  iaformation.  but  our  knowledcc  as  to  the  roothairs  m 
more  complete.  We  know  that  they  Uve  only  a  few  days  and  are  replaced  by 
new  hairs  farmed  behind  the  apex. 

The  fact  that  substances  esca^Hng  from  the  plant  play  some  part  in  tl 
du^solution  of  the  soil  must  be  always  home  in  mind,  since  it  is  certain  that  tl 
plant  can  extract  from  the  soil  much  more  in  the  way  of  nutrient  material 
we  can  with  the  aid  of  water  holding  carbon-dioxide  in  solution.     Thus,  e,  | 
LiEBiG  (1862,  2,  108)  says  : — 

'  A  young  plant  of  rye,  grown  m  a  fertile  soil,  is  often  capable  of  developin 
into  a  tuft  of  thuty  to  forty  shoots,  each  with  an  inflorescence  bearing  a  thoB 
sand  or  mwegrains.andyetitobtainsitsnuLriment  from  a  volume  of  soil  whic 
after  prolonged  washing  with  pure  M^ter,  or  water  containing  carbon-dioxide ii 
solution,  yields  up  not  one  hundredth  part  of  tbejphosphoric  acid  and  nitroge 
and  not  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  potassium  and  silicic  acid  which  the  plant  ha?-' 
absorbed  from  the  soil.    Under  such  circumstances  how  is  it  possible  for  the 
plant  to  obtain  all  the  materials  found  in  it  by  merely  dissolving  them  in  u-ater?' 

In  order  to  obtain  some  idea  how  much  nutrient  matt-rial  is  available  in  the 
soil,  agricultural  chemists  employ  a  dilute  (i  per  cent.)  solution  of  citric  acid 
instead  of  a  solution  of  carbonic  add ;  since  it  has  been  shown  that  the  plant  ii 
able  to  absorb  as  much  material  as  it  woald  do  tf  it  excreted  weak  citric  acid. 
What  the  materials  are  which  act  as  solvents,  and  which  are  given  off  by  the 
plant,  and  whether  tbi^se  spring  from  living  cells  or  from  dead,  arc  matters  stUl  to 
be  made  out-  The  corrosion  figures  are  formed  on  natural  or  artificial  plates  ooly 
when  the  substances  of  which  these  plates  are  made  possess  relatively  great  solu- 
bility ;  moreover,  a  root,  without  forming ob%ious  corrosion  figures,  can  dissolve 
a  coruiderable  quantityuf  material  if  it  be  allowed  to  operateona  sufficient  lylarge 
surface;  these  are  undoubtedlytbe  conditions  which  occur  in  nature.  Furtherwe 
must  always  remember  that  acids  may  be  excreted  only  in  the  prcwncc  of 
definite  substances,  amongst  which,  perhaps,  aluminium  phosphate  must  not  be 
classed.  In  this  relation,  Cz.\pek  has  shown  that  acid -potassium  phosphate  may 
be  of  service  in  con.sequencc  of  the  decompositions  which  it  excites  outside  the 
plant,  e.  g.  when  it  reacts  with  neutral  salts  of  the  strong  acids,  and  so  gives 
rise  to  small  quantities  of  mineral  acids. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  rapid  death  and  constant  renewal  of  root- 
hairs  and,  in  addition  to  the  close  union  of  roothairs  and  soil  particles,  this  further 
point  is  of  special  imiwrtance  in  relation  to  the  absorption  of  nutritive  salts  from 
the  soil.  Numberless  roothairs  develop  from  day  to  day  on  a  large  plant,  which 
penetrate  into  new  masses  of  soil,  grow  round  the  particles,  taking  nutritive  salts 
from  them,  and  rendering  naturally  insoluble  particles  soluble.  Thus  an  ever- 
increasing  areaof  soil  becomes  available.  Since  after  each  absorption  of  soil-water 
at  any  definite  spot  a  movement  of  water  takes  place,  tending  to  produce  once 
more  an  equilibrium,  it  might  be  held  that  this  continual  acquisition  of  new  soil 
particles  was  of  little  moment  in  the  absorption  of  water  and  substancfS  dissolved 
m  it;  but  migration  of  solid  bodies  is  out  of  the  question,  and  hence  the  intinute 
union  and  constant  renewal  of  roothairs  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Although 
the  roothairs  are  the  ordinary  organs  of  absorption  of  nutritive  materials,  there 
are  many  plants  which  normally  possess  none.  Plants  which  develop  roothairs 
in  ordinary  soil,  as  a  rule,  do  not  do  so  as  a  rule  in  water-ctiltures.  In  these 
cases  the  nutrients  are  absorbed  either  by  means  of  the  general  epidermal  cells 
or — and  this  is  a  very  frequent  method — by  the  aid  of  Fungi  which  live  both 
on  and  in  the  root  (compare  Lecture  XIX),  In  normal  roots,  also,  the  young 
epidermal  cells,  which  have  not  as  yet  developed  roothairs,  are  capable  01 
aosorbing  nutrient  substances  (Kny,  1898). 

Finally,  a  third  point  may  be  drawn  attention  to.    Many  investigators 
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have  shown  that  roots  branch  much  more  freely  in  soils  which  contain  abundant 
iood  materials  than  in  those  which  are  poor  in  them.  Nobbe  (1862  and  1868) 
has  shown  this  by  cultivating  clover  and  maize  in  a  soil  which  consisted  through- 
out of  the  same  basal  material,  but  with  the  alternate  layers  saturated  with 
a  nutritive  solution.  Experiments  on  this  subject  were  also  made  by  Thiel 
(quoted  by  Sachs,  1865,  p.  178),  and  more  recently  by  Hoveler  (1892),  who 
employed  ^oila  which  consisted  of  alternate  layers  ol  sand  and  humus. 

Having  now  detenrnned  in  what  condition  the  plant  finds  its  food-stufis 
m  the  soil,  and  how  it  absorbs  these  with  the  aid  of  its  roots,  there  remains  for 
us  to  study  how  vanaUons  in  the  chemical  composition  ol  the  soil  mfluence  its 
occupation  by  plants.  We  have  already  considered  how  the  primal  coloniza- 
tion of  a  rock  takes  place,  and  how  it  is  transformed  into  a  soil  under  the  influ- 
ence of  plants  which  are  easily  satisfied.  It  has  further  been  shown  how  the 
bunnis  compounds  which  arise  hom  the  decomposition  of  not  only  plant  but 
also  animal  remains,  add  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Soils  occur  in  nature, 
however,  which  are  quite  free  from  vegetation  and  that  for  very  varied 
reasons.  The  great  resistance  presented  by  some  minerals  to  decomposition 
must  be  considered  first,  and  an  example  of  such  is  seen  in  lava,  which  becomes 
covered  with  vegetation  only  extremely  slowly  (compare  Treub,  j888,  on 
Kr^catao,  and  Schimfer,  i8<^,  200.  on  GunungGuntur).  On  the  other  hand, 
although  it  rarely  happens,  a  rock  may  weather,  but  does  not  contam  all  the 
dments  required  by  the  [^ant,  or,  acain,  it  may  contain  too  great  a  proportion 
of  fnineral  salts  (e.g.  sodium chioridc.&c.)  which  interfere  with  the  introduction  of 
plants,  or  it  may  be  deficient  in  water.  Such  n^ions  of  the  earth  which  arc  desti- 
tute of  vegetation  we  term  deserts.  The  greater  part  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
capableof  supplymgthe  plant  with  ail  thechemicalcompoundsnecessaryand  in 
quantities  sufficient  for  its  growth,  and  for  that  reason  tt  is  covered  with  vege- 
tation, but  this  vegetative  covering  takes  on  very  varied  characters  in  difierent 
regions.  In  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  understand  the  causes  of  this  variation,  wc 
may  refer  to  chmate  and  soil  as  the  most  important  determining  factors  in  plant 
di;^tribution,  Here  we  are  naturally  concerned  with  soil  only,  and  we  may  draw 
attenljoo  to  a  fact  with  wliicli  we  have  tieen  long  acquainted,  that  a  seashore 
whose  aoil  contains  salt  in  large  quantity  has  quitt-  as  characteristic  a  flora  as 
inUod  regions  with,  say,  a  lime  soil,  wliichoxhibit  plaiii  societies  other  than  those 
shown  by  a  sandy  soil  poor  in  lime,  or  by  primitive  rock.  We  distinguish  in 
geograf^cal  botany  between  plants  which  are  confined  strictly  to  soils  with 
definite  characters,  and  such  as  are  able  to  thrive  in  various  kmds  of  soil ;  the 
fanner  are  'local'  in  distribution,  the  latter  'indifierent*. 

Tfaos  there  is  quite  a  number  of  haiophytes  whicti  in  nature  occur  by  preler- 
cnoe  or  exclusively  on  a  soil  which  contains  a  laree  quantity  of  sodium  chloride, 
SDcbr  for  ejcunple,  as  a  seashore,  where  one  usuadly  hnds  as  much  as  3  per  cent. 
of  oonunon  salt.  So  iar  as  we  know  common  salt,  however,  performs  no 
speciaJ  function  in  their  metaboli.«im  other  than  it  performs  in  the  rest  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  for  these  haiophytes  can  exist  in  soils  containing  a  mere 
tnce  of  this  salt  or  none  at  all.  The  point  where  haiophytes  differ  from  other 
plants  lies  in  tbeir  capacity  for  toierating  quantities  of  itodium  chloride  which 
aredirectly  injurious  tonon-halophytes.  In  virtue  ol  this  power  theyarc  ablcto 
exist  m  pbccs  from  which  other  plants  are  debarred,  while  m  ordinary  soils  they, 
for  the  most  port,  give  place  to  oou-halophytic  types.  The  injuries  inflicted 
ken  ordinary  p£uits  owing  to  the  prcKeiice  ol  an  excessive  amount  of  salt  in  the 
'soi]depen({.mthefiTstfi^ce,  on  the  osmotic  action  of  the  concentrated  solutions 
mtbesoil.and  in  thesecondplace,onthedifiicultyof  bringing  about  absorption 
of  water;  fuithirr,  common  salt,  when  absorbed,  has  certain,  to  all  appearance, 
aftcT-efiecti  which  are  not  as  yet  perfectly  understood.  Haiophytes  over- 
oaoe  the  greater  difficulty  of  absorption  by  being  extremely  economical  in 
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tbetr  use  of  water,  and  by  reducing  transpiration  by  special  methods  wbich  are 
naturally  adapted  to  the  special  conditions  under  which  they  live.  It  is  ol 
intenst  to  note  that  some  oE  them  have  discovered  a  means,  i.  e.  by  hyda- 
tbodes,  of  ^tting  rid  of  excess  of  salt,  and  thus  of  preventing  a  superabundant 
accumulation  of  sodium  chloride  in  their  tissues  (compare  p.  58). 

Our  acquaintance  with  the  causes  which  determine  why  many  plants  prefer 
soils  ridt  or  poor  in  lime  is  at  present  much  less  comf^te.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  occurrence  of  plants  in  either  situation  is  not  directly  connected  with 
the  need  of  the  plant  for  calcium  as  a  food-stuff,  for  no  soil  is  so  poor  in  calcium 
that  it  cannot  obtain  all  that  it  requires  from  it.  The  so-called '  calciphoboiu' 
plants  require  calcium  just  as  much  as  the  '  calciphilous  '  plants,  and  they  do. 
as  a  matter  ol  fact,  absorb  considerable  quantities  of  it  from  the  slate  or  primi- 
tive rock  on  which  they  live.  The  solution  of  the  question  is  rendered  all  the 
more  difficult  inasmuch  as  one  and  the  same  species  cannot  live  equally  well 
in  all  places.  Only  a  few  plants  appear  consiantly  to  avoid  lime  soils,  e-  g. 
Sphagnum  and  certain  other  aquatic  mosses,  the  majority  of  Desmidiaceae,  and, 
among  Phanerogams,  Sarothamnus  scopanus,  Castama  vesca,  and  Ptrtus  ptnasUr. 
In  rc^ird  to  the  last- mentioned  plant,  Vallot  (1SS3)  has  made  many  investi- 
^tims  which  show  how  exclusive  it  is  in  its  choice  of  a  soil.  Generally  speak 
mg,  soils  in  which  it  is  said  to  thrive,  and  which  contain  more  than  about 
3  per  cent,  of  Hme,  are  found  on  closer  investigation  to  exhibit  local  conditions 
{e.  g.  oases  of  rock  poor  in  linae)  which  render  its  existence  possible.  The  experi- 
ments of  Bonnet  (Vau.ot,  1883,  p.  202),  made  at  Dijon,  are  of  great  interest, 
confirmed,  as  they  have  been,  by  Masgin  (according  to  Roux,  1900,  p.  131) 
at  Besan^on.  The  chestnut  flatly  refused  to  grow  there,  and  yet  it  was  possible 
to  cultivate  it  e^isily  when  it  had  be«n  grafted  on  the  calciphilous  oak.  The 
reason  is  probably  that  tlie  root  is  injured  by  the  excessive  amount  of  Ume  in 
the  soil,  and  in  support  of  the  correctness  of  this  view  we  may  draw  attentioa 
to  the  frequently  cited  behaviour  of  Spha^num^  as  well  as  of  plants  which  occur 
in  its  company,  e.g.  Drosera.  Afterbeing  watered  with  a  solution  containing  lime 
these  plants  come  to  gnef .  very  quickly  ;  solutions  of  lime  salts  act  as  poisons 
to  them.  According  to  Ohlmann  (l8g8),  watering  Sphagnum  with  calcium 
sulphate  and  calcium  nitrate  is  less  harmful  than  treating  it  with  calcium  carbo- 
nate Ohlmann  also  says  that  a  0-05  per  cent,  solution  of  calcium  carbonate 
kills  it  in  from  t»Tnty-two  to  thirty-two  days,  and  that  a  0-15  per  cent,  solu- 
tion is  fatal  in  fourteen  to  twenty-iour  days.  More  recently,  Grabkbr  (iqoi. 
LIX2)  states  that  Weber  cultivated  Sphagnum  on  chalk  successfully.  A  final 
:isJon  on  this  question  must  be  postponed  until  further  investigations  have 
been  made.  [Solms  Laubach  (1905,  Die  Icitenden  Gesichtspunkte  einer 
allg.  Pflanzengeographie,  p.  122)  has  offered  a  more  accurate  analysis  ol  Webeb'S 
results,  whence  it  would  appear  that  Sphagnum  is  certainly  injured  by  lime,  since 
it  can  &carcely  live  in  company  with  other  plants  which  require  that  mineral. 
Grabner's  results  obtained  bycultivating  Sphagnum  on  chalk  applyonly  to  pure 
cultures.]  CoRRENs's  (1896)  observations  on  Drosera  (compare  Lecture 
XXXVllI)  also  point  lo  a  directly  injurious  effect  of  hme.  How  limited  our 
knowledge:  is  as  to  the  function  of  lime  in  plant  life,  is  evident  from  the  investi- 
gations which  A.  Engler  has  recently  (1901)  made  on  the  distribution  of 
Casianea  in  Switzerland.  Although  we  may  consider  this  tree  in  general  as 
markedly  *calciphobous",  it  occurs,  according  to  Engler,  on  sandstones  and 
marls  rich  in  hme,  and  which  possess  a  lari^e  proportion  of  potas-sium. 
Engler  believes  that  a  great  need  for  poUtsstum,  and  not  the  absence  of 
ca/ctttm,determincsingeneraltheoccurrenceolCflste««tonsiliceoussoiis.  It  must 
certainly  not  be  overlooked  that  in  the  case  of  plants  of  lower  grade  such  as 
Sphagnum,it  maybe  possible  that  calcium,  as  inthe  case  of  Algae,  is  not  am  essential 
iood*matenal,  while  in  the  case  of  the  higher  plants  such  a  supposition  is  less 
probable.  or  .         ir 
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Although  further  invcsligations  may  not  confirm  the  view  that  carbonate  ol 
fane  is  directly  poisonous  to  hiRhcr  plants,  still  they  may  establish  that  this  sub- 
stance hasan  indirect  effect  such  as  may  be  deduced  from  theexperimentsof  FuCBE 
and  Grandeau  (1873).  TlieseinvestigatorsanaJ^'sedtheashof  trees  which  had 
been  grown  in  normal  soil  and  compared  it  with  that  of  other  specimens  which 
had  passed  a  miserable  existence  in  a  soil  which  was  rich  in  lime.  The  result  of  tliis 
comparison  n'as  to  show  that  the  ash  of  those  grown  in  a  siliceous  soil  contained 
40-45  per  cent,  of  lime,  while  in  those  from  a  lime  soil,  the  percentage  rose  to  56- 
75 ;  at  the  same  time  the  absorption  ol  potassium  was  much  reduced  (from  i6-32 
per  cent,  down  to  4-6  per  cent.).  It  is  conceivable  that  the  diminution  io  the 
absorption  of  potassium  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  calcium  carbonate  rapidly 
neutralixes  the  acid  excretions  of  the  root, and  so  interferes  with  its  disintegrating 
action  on  rock  material  naturally  difhctilt  of  solution.  In  addition  to  the  diminu- 
tion in  potassium  there  is  a  scarcity  also  of  magnesium  and  iron  in  plants  grown 
in  lime  soils.  Schimpeh  (1898,  no)  attributes  the  feeble  development  of 
siUciferous  plants  on  lime  soils  to  the  deficiency  in  iron.  In  support  of  this 
view  one  may  cite  the  fact  that  calciphobous  plants  become  chlorotic  on 
lime  soils  (Roux,  1900),  and  that  this  chlorosis  (according  to  a  verbal  state- 
meot  of  Professor  Stahl)  can  be  set  right  by  spraying  with  a  solution  containing 
iron.  (Benecke  has  obtained  marked  chlorosis  in  presence  of  iron  when  the 
water-culture  gave  an  alkaline  reaction  (Bet.  Ztg.  1904,  62,  II,  p.  124).] 

A  complete  explanation  of  the  aversion  of  many  plants  to  lime  is  not  at 
present  available  ;  we  must  be  content  with  thv  suppositions  advanced  above. 
Nor  are  we  better  off  in  regard  to  our  knowledge  of  the  reasons  for  the  fondness 
for  lime  exhibited  by  other  plants.  The  view  once  held  that  these  plants  avoid 
contact  with  silicic  acid  need  not  be  considered.  That  they  can  endure  the 
presence  of  more  lime  than  others  can  is  obvious,  but  it  is  not  so  apparent  what 
use  they  make  of  it.  Thurmann  has  performed  a  useful  service  in  demonstrating 
the  physical  differences  between  hme  and  sandy  soils,  especially  the  dcfiricncy 
in  water  in  the  former  and  its  abundance  in  the  latter,  and  has  suggested  this 
as  determining  questions  of  plant  distribution.  According  to  Thurmann, 
'calciphilous'  plants  are  xeropliyles,  'calciphobous'  forms  are  hygrophytes, 
aad  it  is  quite  true  that  we  do  meet  with  plants  in  the  most  varied  regions 
which  usually  occur  on  chalk  or,  exceptionally,  on  primitive  rock  under  very 
dry  conditions.  Thurmann,  for  example,  lias  emphasized  the  fact  that  quite  a 
series  of  calciphobous  plants  in  Southern  France  also  occur  on  primitive  rock. 
This,  however,  must  depend  not  only  on  the  amount  of  water  present,  but  on  the 
sum-lotal  of  tlic  physical  characters  of  the  soil,  and  amongst  these  the  conditions 
ol  temperature  at  iUl  events  must  be  csix'dally  taken  into  account.  These  con- 
ditions have  been  specially  investigated  in  recent  times  by  Wollnv  (1898)1 
It  has  been  shown  that  a  quartz  soil  changes  most  rapidly  with  alterations 
io  the  temperature  of  the  air,  then  more  slowly  clay,  lime,  and  magnesia  soils 
respectively,  and,  finally,  humus  soils  change  most  slowly  of  all.  Chalk  soils 
moderate  the  extreme  temperatures  of  the  air,  being  cooler  in  summer  and 
warmer  in  winter  tJian  sandy  soils. 

Nageli  (1865)  has  shown  that  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  explain  completely 
thedistributionof  plants  by  reference  only  to  the  chemical  andpliysicalcliaracters 
ol  the  soil ;  this  he  has  proved  in  a  classical  treatise  in  which  he  draws  attention 
to  two  new  factors,  hitherto  entirely  disregarded,  wliich  take  part  in  determining 
<•»  distribution  of  plants  on  the  earth's  surface.  He  starts  from  the  fact,  already 
telerred  to  above,  that  a  plant  may  he  locaJ  in  distribution  in  one  district  and 
indifferent  in  another,  or  that  one  and  the  same  species  may  be  calciphobous  in 
'**™POn  and  calcipliilous  in  another,  NACEtrs  well-know-n  researches  wercper- 
^^^^<iti  AcktU^a  alrala  and  AchiUeamoschata,  and  wr  will  take  these  also  as  our 
"^UHrations      S/iGEi-t  found  both  species  extremely  restricted  in  dbtribution  in 
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theHca-Thal;  afrota on dulk and moscAote on sUte.  'Wherever the ^te passes 
into  liinestooe*  WKWcJfaria  at  once  stops  and  atraia  be^ns.'  In  other  ^aces, 
however,  where  only  one  species  occois,  it  appears  quite  indifferent  as  to  whether 
the  substratTun  be  slate  or  limestone.  So  long  as  only  one  is  present  both 
plants  are  indifferent  as  to  the  soil,  but  when  tmth  occur  in  company  they  at 
once  become  confined  to  special  areas ;  they  adapt  themselves  markedly  to 
the  chemual  nature  of  the  soil  and  are  indifferent  to  the  physical  conditions. 
for  they  thrive  equally  well  in  wet  places  and  dry  places,  on  humus,  on  sand,  or  on 
rock.  The  mutual  exdosiveoess  of  these  species  olAchiiiea  can  be  ejqdained  only 
by  assuming  the  influraoeof  concurrence  or  of  the  struggle  tor  existence  be tweui 
nearly  related  species  as  the  effective  cause.  Each  species  hves  only  on  a  soil 
where  the  conditions  are  better  &tted  for  its  existence.  Nageu's  experiments 
do  not  demonstrate  wherein  lies  the  reason  for  AduUea  atrata's  preference  for 
limestone  and  moschata's  preference  for  slate.  It  may  be  concluded,  however, 
that  this  preference  is  quite  Umited,  and  yet  it  may  be  sufficient  to  determine, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  species.  We  are  also 
famihar  in  our  own  country  with  plenty  of  examples  of  rapidly  spreading 
American  weeds  which  arc  capable  of  killing  our  native  plants,  and  even  entire 
floras,  in  a  very  short  time  ;  but  we  arc  quite  ignorant  as  to  wherein  lies  theu- 
power  of  intruding  and  ousting  out  the  native  flora.  A  glance  at  our  culti- 
vated plants  is  sufficient  to  prove  to  us  that  organisms,  when  withdrawn  f  nnn  the 
company  of  others,  are  able  to  exist  under  conditions  which  they  cannot 
tolnate  in  the  wild  state.  Although  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  reasoits 
why  AchiiUa  tUrata  gains  the  ascendancy  in  one  case  and  AchiUea  moscJtata  in 
another,  still  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  association  is  a  factor  of  the  highest 
importance  in  determimng  the  distribution  of  plants  on  the  earth's  surface. 

Nageli  has  drawn  attention  to  another  important  factor  to  account  for 
the  irregular  occurrence  of  plants  which  we  liave  space  only  to  glance  at  in 
passing.  A  plant  may  be  absent  from  an  area,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  chemical  and  physical  conditions  of  the  soil,  the  plant  society,  and  the 
general  cUmatic  features  are  favourable,  simply  because  none  of  its  seeds  have 
as  yet  been  distributed  to  that  district  (Historical  Plant  Geography). 

We  must  content  ourselves  here  with  this  brief  outline ;  further  details 
will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Schimper  (1&98)  and  Engler  (i879)-  Om  point 
at  least  is  clear,  viz.  that  these  problems  of  plant  geography  are  exceedingly 
complicated  and  cannot  be  settled  off-hand.  In  fact,  the  unfortunate  craze 
for  looking  for  one  cause  instead  of  several  only  tends  to  obscure  the  real  issue. 
When,  in  the  future,  accurate  researches  on  this  question  come  to  be  pieced 
togiether,  other  factors  than  those  we  have  alluded  to  will,  doubtless,  be  dis- 
covered. One  result,  however,  these  researches  certainly  will  liave,  they  will 
tend  to  discourage  the  forming  of  nummary  conclusions  and  draw  more  pointed 
attention  to  the  details  in  individual  cases  both  as  regards  the  plant  and  also 
the  soil,  and  so,  doubtless,  lead  to  the  discovery  of  far  more  individual  and 
specific  differences  than  could  be  expected  from  the  older  researches  on  the 
subject 

In  addition  to  salt,  lime  and  siliceous  soils,  reference  mu.st  in  conclusion 
be  made  to  humus  soils,  which  are  characterized  by  supporting  special  plant 
communities.     We  shall  return  to  this  subject  later  (Lecture  XIX). 

Before  we  finally  leave  the  consideration  of  the  mineral  constituents,  we  will 
glance  at  cultivated  plants  as  they  arc  found  in  our  fields  and  woods,  and  at  the 
same  time  gain  a  yet  greater  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  importance  of 
the  minerals  present  in  the  soil.  In  nature,  the  covering  of  an  area  of  soil  by 
vegetation  leads,  as  we  have  seen,  to  its  enrichment  in  nutritive  substances, 
*ince  each  plant  on  its  death  gives  back  to  the  soil  what  it  took  from  it,  and  in 
form  also  which  other  plants  can  easily  appropriate.     It  is  true  each  material 
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particle  does  not  return  to  the  identical  clod  from  which  it  was  derived,  for  wind 
and  water  dlsplaa'  many  a  leaf  and  twig,  a  storm  may  remove  an  entire  tree, 
and  even  an  entire  wooti  with  its  wealth  of  mineral  matter  may  be  transported 
far  away  by  an  avalanche.  Thoxigh  such  removals  are  the  exception  in  nature^ 
in  husbandry  they  are  the  rule.  When  the  ripe  plants  are  harvested,  fruits, 
leaves,  and  often  stems  as  well  are  removed  from  the  field  ;  the  roots  alone 
remain  where  the  plant  grew.  Although  each  plant  contains  only  a  small 
quantity  of  ash,  the  total  amount  is  very  considerable  when  an  entire  field  is 
taken  into  account,  and.  according  to  Ebermayer  (zS82)  200-300  kilg.  per 
hectare  of  mineral  substances  are  withdrawn  when  the  harvest  is  reaped,  about 
bail  of  which  is  mtrogeo,  the  remainder  consisting  of  the  other  constituents 
of  the  ash.  When  we  remember  that  this  goes  on  year  after  year,  wc  can 
easily  understand  how  in  a  short  time  all  the  nutrients  in  the  soil  that  are 
capable  of  abson>tion  must  disappear,  and  so  in  the  end  plant-life  is  pos- 
sible only  if  the  soil  still  contains  constituents  capable  of  decomjxjsition,  But 
decomposition  of  soil  never  takes  place  rapidly  enough  for  cultivated  plants 
to  obtain  the  amount  of  inorganic  nutrients  they  require.  The  soil,  in  other 
words,  becomes  exhausted  by  continuous  cultivation,  but  is  not  on  that  account 
lost  to  the  agriculturalist  for  all  time,  for  it  can  be  rendered  fertile  once  more,  and 
even  improved  by  artificial  means  and  by  employing  appropriate  applications. 
Since  all  cultivated  plants  do  not  impoverish  the  soil  in  the  same  way,  one  type  de- 
manding.  for  example,  more  potassium,  another  lime,  one  may  economize  the 
soil  by  rotation  of  crops.  During  the  period,  for  example,  a  calciphilous  plant 
^ows  in  a  field  the  soil  lias  time  to  enrich  itself  in  potash  by  weathering,  so  that 
in  the  following  year  the  conditions  are  favourable  for  the  development  of 
a  i^ant  which  makes  a  demand  on  potash.  Since,  however,  many  suustances, 
e.  g.  phosphates,  alwa^'s  occur  in  the  soil  onlyin  small  quantities,  and  since  all 
pHante  require  a  good  deal  of  them,  one  cannot  employ  this  method  of  rotation  eX' 
dusively.  A  second  method  consists  in  leaving  land  to  lie  faliow.  In  this 
method  fields  are  not  made  to  support  a  crop  continuously,  but  the  land  is 
allowed  to  be  idle,  weeds  arc  permitted  to  grow  on  it,  and  these  are  subse- 
quently ploughed  in,  thus  adding  to  the  humus  constituents  of  the  soil.  By 
tar  the  most  important  method  is,  however,  the  additutn  of  ntUritive  salts  to 
the  soil,  directly  replacing  what  has  been  lost .  This  method  is  termed  manuring, 
and  was  practised  in  husbandry  long  before  people  had  learned  its  inward 
significance.  The  addition  to  the  soil  of  the  dung  of  animals  mixed  with  the 
straw,  as  well  as  the  general  sewage  of  a  town,  naturally  replaces  in  the  soil 
a  part  at  least  of  the  mineral  substances  taken  from  it.  Liebig  showed  that 
the  cliief  value  of  these  bodies  lay  in  their  inorgafnc  constituents,  so  that  we 
can  understand  how  it  is  pos.sible  to  improve  or  supplement  such  natural 
manures  by  artificial  combinations. 

Artificial  manuring  plays  a  great  part  in  modem  agriculture,  and  consists 
in  the  addition  to  the  soil  of  potash,  lime,  and  phosphoric  acid,  apart  from  nitric 
acid,  of  which  we  shall  speak  later.  A  sentence  on  this  subject  must  suffice 
at  this  point.  Lime  occurs  so  abundantly  in  nature  that  one  need  never  fear 
ft  deficiency  of  that  mineral  in  agriculture.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with 
potasb  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  former  is  manufactured  in  great  quantities 
at  the  potash  works  of  Stassfurt  and  Leopoldshall  in  the  form  of  kamallitc, 
cainite,  and  sylvinitc,  and  of  these  cainite  (KCI .  MgSo, .  3H,0)  is  specially 
important,  as  it  contains  not  only  potassium  but  also  magnesium  in  the  form 
of  sulphate,  aLso  a  plant  nutrient.  As  a  source  o(  phosphoric  acid,  '  Thomas- 
slag."  a  hy-product  in  the  smelting  of  ores  containing  phosphorus,  holds  a  fore- 
most place.  It  is  true  that  the  i»hos]>horic  acid  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  tricalcic 
salt  (Ca,  (PO  )t  J.  *n*l  '***'  ^^"^  ^  insoluble  in  water.  Since,  however,  the  manure 
is  laid  on  the  field  in  an  exceedingly  fine  state  of  subdivision  in  the  form  ol  the 
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so-called  '  Thomas-slag -powder ',  the  plant  is  easily  in  a  position  to  take  up 
the  necessary  phospiiuric  acid.  This  mention  ol  cainite  and  Thomas-slag- 
powder  by  no  means  exhausts  the  artificial  manures  used  by  agriculturalists 
but  to  give  further  detail  would  take  us  too  far  ;  reference  must  t>e  made  for 
such  information  to  agricultural  literature,  e.  g.  Ad.  Mayek,  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  1895. 
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LECTURE    IX 
THE  ASSIMILATION  OF  CARBON  BY  AUTOTROPHIC  PLANTS.  I 

Green  plants  grown  in  nutritive  solutions  show  a  marked  increase  in  dry 
weight  (p.  82),  hut  analysis  of  the  dry  substance  of  such  plants  shows  that  the 
predominant  constituent  is  not  the  mineral  maUer  absorbed  from  the  solution, 
but  carbon,  of  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  half  of  the  dry  weight  consists. 
Carbon  occurs  as  a  component  of  nearly  every  compound  found  in  the  plant, 
and  tlie  numbtr  of  these  compounds  depends  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  carbon 
is  able  to  unite  with  other  elements  in  endlessly  variable  proportions.  In  one 
sense  we  may  look  on  carbon  a-s  the  most  imporiani  material  in  plant  nutrition, 
although  it  must  be  remembered  that  tin;  minerals  arc  every  whit  as  essential 
as  the  carbon.  Under  tlicsc  circumstances  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  extra- 
ordinary that  we  have  mti  introduced  carbon  into  our  culture  solutions,  or 
at  least  have  not  done  so  intentionally. 

When  we  inquire  whence  plants  obtain  their  carbon,  we  discover  that  the 
uniformity  of  method  which  prevails  among  them  in  regard  to  the  mode  of 
absorption  of  the  constituents  of  the  ash  does  not  hold  good  here  ;  there  are 
fundamental  differences  between  different  types  of  plant  life  in  this  respect, 
some  absorbing  carbon  in  the  inorganxc  lonn  and  transforming  it  into  organic 
compounds,  others  making  use  01  carbon  solely  in  the  organic  form.    The 
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former  obtain  all  thetr  nutriment  directly  from  the  inorganic  world,  and,  so  far 
as  their  nutrition  is  concerned,  arc  thus  entirely  independent  of  other  organisms; 
such  forms  we  may  speak  of  as  autotrophic ;  the  other  we  de^gnate  hetero- 
trophic, and  without  the  aid  of  autotrophic  organisms  their  existence  is  im- 
possible. From  this  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  now  important  a  part  is  played 
in  nature  by  autotrophic  plants,  and  for  tliat  reason  they  claim  the  first  place 
in  our  attention. 

Organic  compounds  of  carbon  are  not  availaUc  for  the  support  of  plants 
grown  in  typical  water -culture  solutions,  because  the  aiV  contains  none,  or,  at  all 
events,  quantities  so  mmute  that  their  presence  may  be  entirely  neglected,  aud 
because  the  mttrilive  soIhUqk  m  which  the  roots  are  immersed  consistsof  inorganic 
saits  only.  Since  maize,  buckwheat,  and  many  other  green  plants  thrive  just  as 
well  in  such  water-cultures  as  in  the  soil,  it  follows  that  the  organic  materials 
occurring  in  ordmary  soils  arc  either  not  absorbed  at  all  or  that  they  are  at  least 
imessential.  We  are  thus  driven,  by  the  exclusion  of  other  i>ussi  bib  ties,  to  beheve 
that  the  source  of  carbon  to  tbe  green  plant  must  be  the  carbon-dioxide  of  the  air. 
This  gas  always  occurs,  although  only  in  relatively  small  quantities,  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  never  absent  from  the  water  of  lakes,  rivers,  &c-  Carbon- 
dioxide  also  occurs  dissolved  in  the  water  of  a  nutritive  solution,  unless  special 
precautions  are  taken  for  its  exclusion,  while  in  the  soil  it  is  generally  present 
abundantly.  It  is  impossible  to  affirm  right  off  whether  a  land  plant  obtains  its 
carbon-dioxide  from  the  air  by  means  of  the  leaves  or  from  the  soil  by  means  ol 
the  root-  Experiment  alone  can  settle  this  question  ;  and  experiment  clearly 
teaches  us  that  land  plants  cannot  grow  at  all  when  tliey  are  prevented  from 
obtainmg  carbon-dioxide  from  the  air  ;  at  all  events  the  carbon -dioxide  absorbed 
by  means  of  their  roots  is  insufiicienL  Again,  it  may  be  easily  proved  that 
iubmerged  plants  are  able  to  absorb  all  the  carbon -dioxide  they  require  by 
means  of  the  surface  of  their  leaves  from  that  naturally  dissolved  in  the  water. 

The  fundamental  thesis,  therefore,  we  have  to  prove  with  regard  to  tbe 
assimilation  of  carbon  by  autotrophic  plants  is  this :  the  carbon-dioxide  is 
decomposed  by  the  energy  of  sunlight  acting  on  the  chlotophyll  bodies  of  the  living 
edls  ;  the  carbon  is  united  with  the  elements  of  teater  to  form  carbohydrates  whiU 
the  oxygen  is  given  off  and  escapes  from  the  plant. 

[Following  Pfeffer  (Phys.  1st  and  2nd  eds.)  and  Wiesner  (Elemente 
der  Botanik),  the  production  of  organic  material  as  well  as  its  further  altera- 
tion into  the  complex  constituents  of  the  Uving  cell,  are  described  in  this  book 
under  the  term  assimilation.  Objection  has  been  taken  to  this  nomenclature 
in  a  review  of  this  work  in  the  Botanical  Gazette  (1904.  37,  390)  (see  also  Bot. 
Centrbl.  76,  257).  The  reviewer  points  out,  with  }ustice,  that  beginners  are 
Uable  to  get  into  difficulties  if  the  formation  of  sugar  out  of  carbon -dioxide  in 
autotrophic  plants,  and  the  further  transformation  of  sugar  in  heterotrophic 
plants,  are  both  described  by  the  same  name.  Nevertheless,  there  appears  to 
us  no  good  reason  for  accepting  the  alternative  suggestion,  viz.  to  describe 
as  synthesis  or  syntax,  the  assimilation  of  carbon  and  so  distinguish  it  from 
assimilation  proper,  for  how  should  we  then  designate  nitrogen  assimilation 
or  assimilation  of  minerals  ?  In  these  cases  we  have  no  distinguishable  simple 
bodies,  corresponding  to  the  sugar,  which  arcastumilated,  but  rather  potassium 
nitrate,  or  even  the  free  nitrogen  of  tbe  air.  No  good  reason  can  be  adduced 
for  treating  carbon  differently  from  nitrogen,  and  therefore  we  have  retained 
the  older  terminology,  though  with  full  cognizance  of  the  difficulties  involved 
in  so  doing.] 

Id  order  to  render  inteUigible  this  extremely  important  thesis  in  plant 
physiology  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  investigate  closely  (i)  tlie  decomposition 
of  the  carbon-dioxide ;  (2)  the  significance  of  chlorophyll ;  (3)  the  importance 
of  sunlight  in  the  process  ;  {4)  the  nature  of  the  resulting  products. 
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The  decomposition  of  carbon-dioxide  shows  itself  most  obviously  in  the 
giving  off  of  oxygen.  The  peculiar  characteristics  ol  water  plants  furnish  us 
with  a  method  of  demonstration  of  this  phenomenon  equaliy  serviceable  for 
lecture  purposes  and  for  laboratory  work.  Fix  a  branch  of  Eiodea  Canadensis^ 
or  a  submeiged  leaf  of  PotamogetoK,  to  a  glai^  rod  in  the  manner  shown  in 
Fig.  22,  and  arrange  that  the  branch  or  leaf  while  under  water  is  illuminated 
by  sunlight  or  artifir ial  light.  Prtiontly  we  .shall  .see  i.'auing  in  r^ular  succes- 
sion from  the  cut  end  a  series  of  small  air-bubbles.  This  stream  of  bubbles 
may  be  accounted  for  quite  simply.  If  we  assume  that  thr  plant  has  been  in 
the  dark  for  some  time  it  will  have  accumulated  in  its  intercellular  spaces,  in 
additiyn  to  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  a  certain  amount  of  carbon -dioxide.  If  this 
last  be  decomposed,  the  oxygen  formed,  in  accordance  with  the  known  characters 
of  gases,  will  occupy  the  same  space  as  the  carbon-dioxide  did  ;  and  hence  there 
would  appear  no  reason  why  air  should  escape  from  the  cut 
surface.  This  will  occur  when  the  disappearing  carbon-dioxide 
is  replaced  by  diffusion  from  without,  thus  producing  an 
excess  pressure  in  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the  plant.  This 
excess  pressure  remains  constant  so  long  a.s  carbon -dioxide  is 
present  outside  the  iilani  and  undergoes  decomposition  within  it. 
If  we  arrange  an  ap[»aratus  with  the  object  of  collectinK  the  air 
which  streams  from  several  submereed  branches  exposed  simul- 
taneously to  light,  e.  g.  by  covenng  them  with  a  test-tube 
filled  with  water,  we  shall  be  able  to  study  the  gas  much  more 
conveniently  and  accurately.  That  the  gas  con.si.st*;  largely  of 
oxygen  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  causes  a  glowing  splinter 
of  wood  to  burst  into  flame,  and  more  exact  analysis  estabbshes 
the  fact  that  it  never  consists  of  pure  oxygen,  but  always  has 
a  demonstrable  admixture  of  nitrogen.  This  is  only  to  be  ex- 
pected, since,  if  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the  plants  have  been, 
owing  to  the  decomposition  of  carbon-dioxide,  rendered  richer 
in  ox)^en  than  the  surrounding  water,  nitrogen  must  pass  into 
the  intercellular  spaces  from  the  water.  Further,  each  individual 
air-bubble  in  its  passage  through  the  water,  and  finally  the 
whole  amount  of  gas  present,  must  receive  additions  of  nitrogen 
by  diffus-ion  so  long  a.?  the  exijeriment  conlinurs.  No  doubt 
we  could  arrange  an  experiment  in  such  a  way  that  pure  oxygen 
would  he  obtained,  that  is  to  say  by  removing  the  nitrogen 
originally  held  in  solution  by  the  water,  taking  care  to  replace 
the  carbon-dioxide  lost  in  the  process,  and  by  preventing  the  entrance  of 
fresh  supplies  of  nitrojgen.  The  form  of  the  first  experiment  suggests 
several  criticisms ;  for  instance,  the  stream  of  air-bubbles,  at  least  at  first, 
might  be  due  to  expansion  of  the  air  in  the  intercellular  spaces  by 
heating,  and  later  on.  to  .some  extent,  by  thermo-diffusicn.  Evidence,  how- 
ever, that  the  stream  of  air-bubbles  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  presence  of 
carbon- dioxide  in  the  water  dispascs  of  all  these  objections.  Hie  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  lime-water  and  the  consequent  prccijutatiem  of  the  cartronic 
acid  (F.  ScHWARZ.  1881),  or  the  use  of  freshly  boiled  water,  is  sufficient  to  bring 
the  stream  of  air-bubbles  at  once  to  a  standstill,  without  doing 'any  damage  to 
the  plant. 

The  method  just  described  is  not  only  qualitative  but  may  be  made  quanti- 
tative as  well,  since  the  number  of  bubbles  which  come  off  in  a  unit  of  time 
from  a  given  specimen  forms  a  means  of  measuring  the  amount  of  carbon- 
dioxide  decomposed.  It  is  true  we  must  not  compare  several  specimens  with 
each  other  off-hand,  for  a  vigorously  active  brancli  may  give  off  few  but  large 
air-bubbles,  while  a  weakly  assimilating  one  may  furnish  many  small  ones.    The 
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sixe  of  the  bubbles,  however,  depends  chiefly  on  the  extent  of  the  cut  suriace 
at  the  base  of  the  plant  experimented  on,  although  even  then  the  size  is  not 
constant  in  one  and  the  same  specimen. 

Although  llie  bubble  iiicthixl  ls  oUen  of  service  in  quantitative  experiments 
owing  to  its  great  simplicity,  still  it  is  a  method  confined  in  practice  to  aauahc 
plants.  Further,  it  is  impossible  with  this  method  to  obtain  fundamental  data 
of  a  quantitative  kind  when  absolute,  rather  than  relative  valuc-S  arc  required. 
For  this  purpose  eudiomeiric  experiment<!  are  noccssar}-,  the  principle  of  which 
is  to  expose  portions  of  plants,  rsprcially  foliage  leaves,  to  sunlight  in  an  en- 
closed chamber  filled  with  an  atmosphere  rich  in  carbon-dioxide,  and  to  investi- 
gate what  alterations  take  place  in  the  composition  of  the  air.  Methods  of 
analyses  have  been  perfected  in  many  ways  since  the  time  of  Bunsen,  and 
have  become  extremely  exact  (unnecessarily  so  for  our  present  purpose)  though 
somewhat  complicated ;  more  recently,  however.  Bonnier  and  Mancin  have 
introduced  a  much  improved,  and,  in  its  latest  form,  exceedingly  convenient 
apparatus  by  means  of  which  gas  analysis  may  be  carried  out  rapidly  and 
without  involvmg  laborious  reductions  (Aubert,  1891).  [If  Pollacci's  criti- 
cism be  correct  (Atti  Istit.  Pavia,  1905),  Bonnier  and  Mangin's  apparatus  is 
perfectly  worthless  t]  The  results  of  eudiometric  exp<;rimcnts  may  oe  briefly 
summarized  as  follows  : — The  volume  of  gas  remains  practically  constant  while 
assimilation  is  going  on,  because  iai  every  volume  of  carbon-dioxide  that 
disappears  an  approximately  equal  amount  of  oxygen  is  produced. 

Since  the  giving  off  of  oxygen  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  assimilation 
of  carbon-dioxide,  it  follows  that  there  are  many  other  methods  of  demonstrating 
the  aiisimilation  of  carbon  over  and  above  the  two  that  have  been  referred  to. 
Oxygen  possesses  many  properties,  some  purely  chemical,  some  physiological. 
which  may  be  employed  in  determining  its  presence.  The  literature  on  the 
subject  contains  many  references  to  its  purely  chemical  properties.  Thus 
Beijerinck  (1890)  has  shown  tliat  reduced  indigo-carmine  becomes  blue 
again  owing  (o  the  activity  of  assimilating  plants;  Hoppe  (1879)  placed  a 
plant  of  Eiodea  in  a  sealed  glass  tube  containing  a  dilute  solution  of 
venous  blood ;  owing  to  the  using  up  of  all  the  oxygen,  the  solution  then  gave 
the  characteristic  reaction  of  haemoglobin  ;  but  the  substance  at  once  changed 
into  oxyhaemoglobin  {easily  recognizable  by  its  spectrum)  whenever  the  tube 
was  brought  into  sunlight.  TTiesc  methods  areln-scful  ones  for  demonstration 
purposes,  but  they  have  been  as  little  used  as  methods  of  investigation  as  the 
physiolc^al  reaction  described  by  Beijerinck  (iooi),  who  showed  that  if 
luminous  bacteria  are  brought  in  contact  with  green  Algae  they  are  phosphor- 
escent, but  only  when  the  green  cells  are  assimilating,  and  that  in  the  absence  of 
cy^en  the  luminosity  ceases.  Another  pli^'siological  method  apphcable  to  re* 
rch  h;.5  been  more  often  employd,  \\z.  that  described  by  W.  Encelmann  in 
numerous  memoirs,  and  summarized  finally,  under  the  title  of  the  '  Bacterium 
method',  in  1894.  It  depends  on  the  lact  that  many  bacteria,  e.g.  Bacierium 
termo,  are  capable  of  exhibiting  movements  in  the  presence  of  minute 
traoes  of  oxygen.  If  one  inoculates  a  drop  of  water  on  a  slide  with  a  pure 
culture  of  this  bacterium,  and  surrounds  the  edge  of  the  cover  glass  with  a  ring  of 
vaseline  tokeep  out  atmospheric  oxygen,  the  bacteria  at  first  exhibit  active  move- 
nMOts  in  the  fluid  ;  but  gradually  their  power  of  movement  becomes  less  and 
less,  until,  when  all  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water  has  t)ccn  used  up,  they 
at  lengti)  come  to  rest.  If  bubbles  of  air  be  enclosed  under  the  cover  glass, 
however,  these  become  centres  of  attraction  to  the  bacteria  in  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  oxygen  there ;  the  bacteria  move  towards  the  bubbles,  collect 
in  their  neighbourhood,  and  continue  to  exhibit  movement  for  some  time, 
although  motionless  elsewhere.  Ilic  phenomena  described — ami  this  is  a  point 
of  importance — arc  entirely  independent  of  light,  tor  they  behave  in  the  same 
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way  whether  the  slide  be  placed  in  the  dark  or  in  the  light.  If  in  such  a  pre- 
paration wc  replace  the  air-bubhlcs  by  specimens  of  a  unicellular  alga  wc  find  that 
if  kept  in  the  dark  all  the  bacteria  quicklycomc  to  rest;  as  soon  as  the  preparation 
is  illuminated,  however,  the  cells  o(  the  alga  give  off  oxygen,  and  the  oxygen 
at  once exertsan influence  on  all  the  bacteria  that  happen  to  be  near  the  cells. caus- 
ing them  to  rush  towards  them  and  to  move  actively  in  their  immediate  vicinity 
{Fig.  22,1,  f  I).  When  the  light  is  removed  the  bacteria  again  distribute  themselves 
over  the  field  and  come  to  rest,  while  each  liuccesjive  illumination  once  more 
induces  movement  and  crowding  round  the  alga.  This  method  owes  its 
frequent  use  more  especially  to  its  very  great  sensitiveness,  for  the  presence  of 
the  minutest  traces  of  oxygen  may  be  demonstrated  by  its  means.  One  may 
vary  the  sensitiveness  by  employing  other  bacteria,  c.  g.  Spirillum,  as  well  as 
organisms  or  cells  belonging  to  other  groups  (Infusoria,  Flagellata,  or  spenna- 
tozooids  of  sea  urchins)  since  many  of  these  react,  some  only  to  larger,  some  to 
even  smaller  quantiries  of  oxygen  than  Baclerittm  termo.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
method  has  its  drawbacks ;  it  must  in  any  case  be  used  with  caution,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  see  by  and  by. 

By  means,  then,  of  the  methods  which  have  been  described  it  is  poisiWe 
to  prove  that  gr^n  parts  of  plants  can  assimilate  carbon-dioxide  in  light,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  best  established  facts  in  plant  physiology.  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  show  that  this  power  is  confined  to  green  organs.  Every  experiment  wjth 
a  fungus  or  with  a  root  demunslrates  at  onceateenceot  any  decomposition  of 
carbon-dioxide  ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  the  parts  of  the  plant  with  the 
darkest  green  colour,  the  foliage  leaves,  have  long  been  known  to  bv  the  most 
active  members  in  carbon -dioxide  assimilation.  It  is  true  that  carbon-dioxide 
assimilation  has  also  been  often  observed  in  parts  of  the  plant  otherwise  coloured, 
but  more  careful  study  has  always  shown  that  these  parts  contain  green  colouring 
matter,  which  is  simply  masked  by  other  pigments.  The  carriers  of  the  green 
colour  are  the  chloroplasts,  which  are  special  organs  of  the  cell,  capable  of 
increasing  in  number  by  division,  and  developing  the  green  colour  under  certain 
conditions.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  prevent  its  formation  by  omitting  iron  from 
the  nutritive  supply  (com[>ar«  p.  65),  and  also,  in  the  higher  plants  at  least, 
by  keeping  the  plant  in  the  dark.  In  both  these  cases  the  chloroplast  itself — 
the  protoplasmic  basis  of  the  chromatopbore — is  formed,  but  the  chlorophyll 
does  not  develop  ;  the  chloroplast  remains  either  colourless  or  yellow.  Further, 
Pfeffek  (18S1)  has  shown  by  the  eudiometric  method,  and  Zihuerhann 
(18^3)  has  confirmed  his  results  by  the  bacterium  method,  that  parts  of  plants 
which  have  become  chlorotic  owing  to  the  absence  of  iron  are  quite  unable  to 
decompose  carbon-dioxide,  and  hence  we  must  look  upon  the  green  pigment 
as  a  factor  of  the  highest  importance  in  assimilation,  and  all  the  more  so  because 
we  find  that  etiolated  plants  grown  in  the  dark  cause  no  decomposition  of 
carbon-dioxide  when  first  placed  in  the  light.  Decomposition  will,  of  course,  take 
place  after  a  certain  length  of  time,  since  the  green  colour  becomes  rapidly 
developed  in  light.  Recently.  Ewart  (1897)  has  made  certain  observations 
on  etiolated  cells,  and  has  shown  that  if  they  be  not  too  old  or  too  young,  an 
evolution  of  oxygen  from  theinmaybe  demonstrated  by  the  bacterium  method, 
even  before  the  slightest  tmce  of  green  colour  has  been  developed.  This  would 
appear  to  confirm  an  older  research  of  Engelmann's,  but  further  investigations 
are  required  to  determine  whether  the  inteqirctation  EWAKT  puts  on  his  observa- 
tions IS  correct  or  not.  Further,  it  must  be  noted  that  an  attraction  of 
bacteria  docs  not  take  place  on  every  occasion.  Bacteria  respond  by  mobility, 
for  instance,  to  other  substances  be-sides  oxygen  (Lecture  XLIII),  and  it  is  ira- 

CMible  to  affirm  that  etiolated  chtoroplasts  may  not  contain  substances  whidi 
VI  an  attractive  influence  on  such  organisms.    At  present  we  may  be  per* 
mittcd  to  ignore  Ewart's  statements,  and  say  that  only  cells  containing 
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ehtofophyU  are  capable  of  assimilating  carbon -dioxide.      [Molisch  (I.c.)  finds 
tbat  etiolated  chloroplasts  are  quite  inactive  ] 

That  it  is  not  the  entire  chlorophyll aceous  cell,  but  only  the  chloroplast 
in  particular  that  is  the  agent  in  the  dccompxxsition  of  carbon-dioxide,  may  be 
proved  by  the  following  ohservations  : — If  one  allow*;  two  small  circles  of  tight 
to  fall  on  3  Spirogyra  cell  (with  an  open  chlorophyll  band)  surrounded  by 
bacteria,  so  that  one  plays  on  the  chloroplast  and  the  other  on  the  colourless 
cytoplasm,  it  will  \k  seen  that  on  active  assembhng  of  bacteria  occurs  only  in 
the  nrst  &eld  of  light  (Fig.  23,  ///).  Again,  it  has  often  been  observed  that 
solitary  chloroplasts  isolated  from  cells  arc  able  lor  a  long  time  to  assimilate 
whilst  colourless  cytoplasm  is  quite  incapable  of  doing  so.  ^lousCH's  (1904, 
fiot,  2tg.  63.  I,  i)  results  should  be  compared  in  this  relation.  He  was  able  to 
show,  with  theaid  of  luminous  bacteria,  that  assimilation  of  carbon-dioxide  could 
be  carried  on  by  individual  chloroplasts  taken  from  dried  dead  cells,]  The 
disputed  question  (compare  Kny,  1897, 1898;  Ewart,  1898)  as  to  whether  such 
functional  chloroplasts  must  be  still  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  protoplasm  or 
not,  is  of  less  interest  in  this  relation  ;   it  is,  however,  clear  that  in  the  long 
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mil  it  is  only  a  chloroplast  enclosed  in  protoplasm  that  can  assimilate,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  of  so  much  importance  to  know  how  quickly  it  loses  its  capacity 
when  isolated  from  the  plasma.  The  dependence  of  the  chloroplast  on  the 
protoplasm  need  not  be  directly  connected  with  the  process  of  assimilation. 

Now  that  we  have  shown  that  it  is  only  the  chloroplast  that  assimilates 
m  the  cell,  and  that  too  only  when  it  is  green,  we  have  next  to  attempt  to  settle 
the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  tlie  pigment  itself,  the  chlorophyll,  that  is  the 
agent  in  the  decomposition  of  carbon-dioxide,  or  whether  it  can  carry  out  its 
function  in  the  absence  of  the  protoplasmic  basis. 

This  problem  compels  us  to  examine  more  closely  into  the  physical  and 
chemical  characters  of  the  chlorophyll.  (The  recent  literature  on  the  subject 
of  chlorophyll  Ls  to  hv  found  in  Czapek,  1.] 

In  certain  chloroplasts  green  granules  or  drops  are  visible,  distinct  from 
the  colourless  ground  substance,  and  the  green  colour  can  be  extracted  by 
means  of  alcohol.  This  crude  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyll  is  characterized 
from  a  physical  point  of  view  by  its  fluorescence  and  by  its  absorption  spectrum. 
By  transmitted  light  the  solution  is  a  beautiful  green,  but  deep  red  by  reflected 
IJuit.  bat  this  fluorescence  appears  only  in  the  so/w/ifn  and  never  in  the  chloro- 
F&sts,  and  we  should  natur^y  conclude  from  this  that  the  dye  occurs  in  the 
chloroplast  in  a  state  of  combination  (Rsinkk,  1883}.  The  spectrum  of  crude 
chlorophyll  is  shown  at  the  top  of  Fig.  24. 
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It  is  characteri2ed  by  the  presence  of  six  absorption  bands,  three  of  which 
are  in  the  more  refrangible  (beyond  F),  the  other  three  in  the  less  refrangible 
part.  The  bands  occurring  on  the  other  side  of  F  appear  distinct  only  when 
weak  solutions  are  used  ;  in  strong  solutions  they  merge  into  one.  Of  the 
three  others,  the  first  band  (A  =  67(>-635  ^ft.)  is  by  far  the  most  intense  ;  the 
second  (A  -  022-597 yt/i)  and  third  (A  =  587-565  ^  are  much  feebler.  The  figure 
iurther  shows,  ju.<it  111  (ront  of  line  £.  a  band  which  belongs,  not  to  chlorophyll 
itself,  but  to  a  dccomjwsition  product  of  it.  A  solitary  chloroplast  or  a  leaf 
presents  an  absorption-s^wctrum  in  aD  respects  similar  to  thai  given  by  the 
solution,  save  that  the  bands  as  a  whole  are  displaced  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
red  end,  whence  we  may  conclude  that  the  colouring  matter  in  the  chloniplasts 
is  dissolved  in  a  dense  medium  or  occurs  in  a  combined  form. 

The  crude  chlorophyll  we  have  hitherto  been  studying  is,  however,  by  no 
means  a  simple  body.    As  Kraus  (1872)  has  shown,  it  is  possible,  by  shaxing 
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up  an  alcohoUc  solution  ^-ith  benzene,  to  obtain  a  blue-green  dye  more  soluble 
in  the  benxene,  and  a  yellow  dye  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  alcohol.  The 
spectra  of  these  dyes  is  shown  in  Fig.  24,  //  and  ///.  Since  the  yellow  dye  has 
nothing  to  do  with  carbon-dioxide  assimilation,  we  may  dismiss  it  from  our 
consideration  in  a  sentence.  It  consists  not  of  a  simple  compound  but  of  a  miX' 
ture  of  at  least  three  bodies: 

1.  Chrysophyll,  an  undetermined  hydrocarbon  with  formula  C„H.,.  which 
can  be  crystallized  and  is  closely  related  to,  if  not  identical  with,  carotin,  a  sub- 
stance wiik'ly  distributed  in  the  plant  world.  Its  spectrum  shows  three  absorp- 
tion bands  beyond  F, 

2.  A  substance  which  exhibits  a  spectrum  with  four  absorption  bands  in 
the  more  refrangible  part,  which  arc,  however,  not  identical  with  those  of 
chrysophyll  {xanthophyli,  according  to  ScHtWK). 

3.  Another  substance,  which  gives  no  absorption  bands  but  prodticcs  entire 
obliteration  of  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays. 

The  colouring  matter  dissolved  in  the  benzene  is  also  by  no  means  a  simple 
body ;  it  consists,  in  addition  to  true  '  chlorophyll ',  of  an  admixture  of  a  sub- 
stance known  as  '  aUochlorophyll ',  though  in  very  small  quantity.     Great 
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progress  has  been  made  in  the  chemical  investigation  of  true  cUorophyU  daring 
the  past  few  years,  and  research  ha.s  shown  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  complicated 
body,  in  the  composition  of  which  lecithins  and,  perhaps,  also  proteid  com- 
poimds  take  part.  A  detailed  exposition  of  the  chemistry  of  chlorophyll,  from 
the  pen  of  MARcm.KwsKr,  will  be  found  in  Roscoe  and  Schori-EMMer's  Lehr- 
buch  d.  Chemie,  vol  VIII,  1901.  Cxapek  (1902)  also  gives  a  summary  of  the 
chemistry  of  chlorophyll ;  in  both  works,  and  especially  in  that  of  March* 
LEWSKI.  a  full  list  of  the  literature  is  given. 

There  is,  further,  a  senes  of  by-products  of  chlorophyll  known  to  us,  oE 
which  we  may  mention  one  only,  viz.  phylloporphyrin.  This  substance,  occur- 
ring in  the  form  of  dark  red-violet  crystals,  has  a  great  likeness  to  a  by- 
product of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  haematoporphyrin.  This  likeness 
is  demonstrated  by  comparison  of  the  absorption-spectra  of  the  two  bodies. 
These  spectra  are  identical  save  in  one  respect,  viz.  that  the  absorption  bands 
of  haematoporphyrin  are  displaced  somewhat  towards  the  red  end  (Fig.  23). 
A  likeness  is  also  apparent  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  substances,  for 
haematoporphyrin  has  a  composition  represented  by  the  formula  CnH„N,0„ 
K   while  that  of  phylloporphyrin  is  represented  by  Ci^Hi^jO.     Both  substances, 
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00  dry  distillation,  yield  pyrrol.  In  spite  of  this  agreement  in  chemical  and 
physical  characters,  chloropliyll  and  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  have 
quite  distinct  physioiogiaU  duties  to  perform. 

Alter  this  'ligression  on  the  characteristics  of  chlorophyll  we  may  return 
to  the  consideration  of  the  problem  as  to  whether  the  dye  aJone,  or  only  when 
in  combmation  with  the  living  protoplasmic  basis  ol  the  chloroplast,  is  con- 
cemed  in  carbon-dioxide  as.similation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  assertion  has  frequently  been  made  that  a  solution 
of  chlorophyll  may.  a|>art  from  the  living  substratum,  be  capable  of  abstracting 
oxygen  from  carbon-dioxide.  Knv  (1897)  has,  however,  given  most  convindng 
proof  that  this  is  not  50  ;  for  when  he  investigated  oil-drops  containing  chloro- 
phyll by  the  bacterium  method,  not  a  trace  of  oxygen  was  to  be  found. 
CZAPEK  (1902)  has  carried  this  investigation  a  step  further.  He  introduced 
chlorophyllifcrous  oil-drops  into  colourless  protoplasm,  but  was  unable  to  find 
any  evidence  of  the  excretion  of  oxygen  in  the  case  of  cells  thus  artificially 
provided  with  the  dye.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  plasmatic 
basis  is  quite  as  essential  for  the  periormance  of  the  function  carried  out  by  the 
chjOT<q>hyU-apparatus  as  the  dye,  and  that  other  selected  parts  of  the  cyto- 
|dasm  cannot  assume  tlie  duties  of  the  plasma  o(  Uie  chloroplast. 

Many  facts,  ascertained  recently,  of  which  we  shall  speak  later  on  (Lecture 
XVII),  renderit  not  improbable  that  certain  chemical  compounds,  perhaps  quite 
independently  of  the  Uving  chloroplast,  assist  in  the  carryiog  out  oi  the  '  chloro* 
pbyU  function'.  The  experiments  of  Friedel  (190X)  andMACCHiATi  (1903), 
aiming  at  the  isolation  of  these  bodies,  have  not,  however,  been  successhil 
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(Hektzoc,  1902).  [Bernard  (IQ04.  Bcih.  z.  bot.  Centrbl.  6)  wax  unable  to 
confirm  Friedel's  results,  which  must  be  considered  as  still  requiring  proof. 
Compare  also  MOLISCH,  Bot.  Ztg.  62,  I,  i.] 

In  the  third  place,  the  port  played  by  sunlight  in  the  process  of  assimilation 
must  be  emphasized.  Each  oi  the  methods  mentioned  above  shows  in  the 
clearest  possible  manner  that  the  evolution  of  oxygen  takes  place  only  in  the 
presence  of  light  and  only  in  regions  which  arc  mumirutied.  The  bubble  method 
demonstrates  in  the  most  self-evident  way  how  assimilation  ceases  when  a  plant 
is  gradually  removed  from  the  window  to  the  back  of  a  room,  and  how  the 
process  comes  to  a  standstill  even  in  light  of  relatively  high  intensity,  which  to 
our  eyes  would  appcarstill  sufficiently  intense  for  the  purpose.  At  the  present 
moment  we  can  only  emphasize  the  fact  that  light  is  essential  to  the  assimilation 
of  carbon -dioxide,  and  postpone  till  later  a  consideration  of  the  question  of 
the  quality  and  intensity  of  the  light.  We  must  first  determine  what  is 
the  exact  iigni/U-once  of  light  in  carbon -dioxide  assimilation,  and  what  sub- 
stances  are  produced  from  the  carbon-dioxide,  or  in  other  words,  we  must 
study  the  nature  of  the  first  products  of  asstmtlation. 

The  result  oi  the  gas-analysis  method  of  investigation,  viz.  that  the  volumes 
of  the  carbon-dioxide  operated  upon  and  of  the  oxygen  evolved  are  equal,  pro- 
vides us  with  a  certain  basis  on  which  to  work.  The  equality  of  the  volumes 
suggests,  for  example,  that  carbon-dioxide  is  decomposed  mto  carbon  and 
oxygen.  All  experience,  however,  Ls  contrary  to  the  supposition  that  free 
carbon  is  produced  ;  carbon  never  occurs  as  such  in  the  plant,  and  it  cannot 
be  built  up  into  organic  material  when  it  is  artificially  supplied  in  that  form 
to  the  plant.  All  organic  bodies  contain  in  addition  to  carbon,  at  least  hydro- 
gen, and  this  can  have  been  obtained  only  from  the  water  which  is  present 
everywhere  in  the  plant.  If  we  now  assume  that  hydrocarbons,  which  are  the 
simplest  organic  substances,  arc  those  which  originate  in  carbon-dioxide  assimi- 
lation, then  the  oxygen  must  have  been  derived  not  from  the  carbon-dioxide  alone 
but  from  the  water  also.  If  that  be  so,  however,  much  more  oxygenshouldbe  given 
ofi  free  than  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  found  to  be  the  case.  The  experiments 
of  BonssiNCAULT  (1868)  moreover  showed  that  hydrocarbons  cannot  be  further 
worked  up.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  projiortion  observed  to  exist  between  the 
carbon  absorbed  and  the  oxygen  given  off  agrees  entirely  with  the  manufacture 
of  carbohydrate.  Thus  if  we  express  the  formation  of  starch  or  glucose  schema- 
tically we  obtain  the  following  equations  :  — 


6CO,  *■  6H,0     - 
Cvbondioiidc  W*(r. 

«C0,  *  5H,0     = 


C.H,.0.   +  60, 

Glw<Mc         OnMI. 


In  both  cases  the  relation  is-^g  =  1.  as  analysis  itself  also  shows.    The 

variations  from  unity  are  in  many  plants  quite  inconsiderable ;  thus  Bonnier  and 
Mangin  (1686)  found  it  to  be  in  the  ivy,  1.08,  and  in  the  horse-chestnut  and 
in  Syringa,  i-o6.  These  numbers  tell  us  that  a  little  more  oxygen  is  formed 
than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  above  formulae.  This  excess  of  oxygen 
reaches,  however,  a  quite  noticeable  amount  in  other  cases,  for  the  same  authors 

give  the  value  of  the  fraction  =>5-  in  Ilex  as  I'Z^  We  shall  take  another  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  (Lecture  XVI)  to  these  cases,  and  consider,  in  our  pre- 
liminary investigations  into  the  origin  of  carbohydrates,  the  first-mentioned 
plants  only.  The  development  of  carbohydrates  as  a  result  of  carbon  assimi- 
lation in  green  plants  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  established  beyond  all 
doubt. 

Among  the  carbohydrates  which  result  from  the  assimilation  process. 
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jtirdh  has  been  known  by  far  the  longest,  because  it  is  the  most  striking  and 
obviom  constituent  in  the  chloroplast.  With  the  aid  of  a  microscope  we  can  of  ten 
demonstrate  its  presence  in  the  chloroplasts  after  a  very  brief  cxposare  to 
light,  if  we  take  the  precaution  of  seeing  that  the  plastids  were  free  from  starch 
^\  the  beginning  of  the  experiment.  \Vc  further  find  that  when  the  plant  has 
been  kept  for  some  time  in  the  dark,  not  only  is  a  further  formation  of  starch 
prevented,  but  dissolution  of  what  was  present  takes  place.  When  the  leaf, 
tr»d  from  starch  and  still  attached  to  the  stem,  is  placed  in  the  sun  early  on 
a  bright  saminer  moming,  we  can,  by  using  iodine  solution,  demonstrate  the 
boorly  increase  in  amount  of  starch.  In  the  evening  the  chloroplasts  are 
found  to  be  so  packed  with  starch  grains  that  lotline  solution  turns  the  leaf 
perfcct]y  black.  In  order  to  employ  the  iodine-proof  to  the  best  advantage  it 
IS  advisable  to  extract  the  chlorophyll  with  hot  alcohol,  so  that  that  pigment 
does  not  interfere  with  the  colour  reaction  ;  for  the  proper  demonstration  of 
small  quantities  of  starch  it  is  preferable  to  treat  the  preparation  cither  with 
chloralnydrate  or  with  boiling  water.  When  leaves  of  different  plants  are 
snbjectM  to  similar  treatment  with  iodine,  the  resulting  coloration  gives  us 
an  approximate  measure  of  the  amount  of  starch  formed,  and  it  is  easily  seen 
that  not  all  plants  are  able  to  produce  starch  to  the  same  extent.  A.  Meyer 
{xSSsJ  has  published  a  list  from  which  one  can  see  not  only  that  variations 
occur  in  the  capacity  for  producing  starch,  but  also  that  their  variations  are 
characteristic  of  certain  families.    Meyer  found  : — 

X.  Very  large  quantities  of  starch  in  the  Solanaceae  and  Papilionaceae. 

2.  Large  quantities  in  the  Papaveraceae,  Crassulaceae,  Geraniaceae,  Oxa* 
Udaceae,  Boraginaceae,  Labiatae,  Dioscoreaceae,  and  man)'  others. 

3.  Moderate  amounts  in  the  Caiyopliyllaceae,  Ranunculaceae,  Coniferae,  &c. 

4.  Small  amounts  in  many  Lobeliaceae. 

3.  Very  little  in  many  Gentianaceae  and  Iridaceac. 

6.  None  at  all  in  AscUpias  cornuti;  Allium,  SciUa  and  many  other 
LiUftceae,  and  in  many  Amaryllidaceae  and  Orchidaceae. 

It  is  easily  demonstrable,  however,  that  even  where  no  starch  occurs  there 
is  still  an  active  evolution  of  oxygen  in  sunlight,  and  that  here  also  the  volume 
of  oxygen  given  of!  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  carbon-dioxide  decomposed.  It 
follows  at  once  that  otiur  carbohydraU.s  are  also  produced.  More  exact  in- 
vestigation further  shows  us  that,  even  in  the  plants  which  are  richest  in  starch, 
the  starch  is  not  the  first  (woduct  of  assimilation.  In  tlie  first  place,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  an  insoluble  comple:K  body  like  starch  should  arise  at  once, 
ana  m  the  second  place,  one  finds  even  in  favourable  instances  that  the  starch 
appears  only  at  an  appreciable  interval  after  the  commencement  of  the  de- 
composition of  carbon-dioxide.  Thus  Kkaus  (1S69)  found  the  &rst  \isible 
traces  of  starch  m  Spirogyra  five  minutes  after  the  illuimnation  of  the  cells,  and 
in  otber  cases  after  a  longer  interval ;  but,  by  means  of  the  bacterium  method, 
it  may  be  shown  that  the  decomposition  of  the  carbon-dioxidc  takes  place 
simultamously  with  illumination.  The  first  products  of  assimilation  must 
manifestly  be  soluble,  and  from  these  starch  arises  as  a  secondary  result.  The 
proof  of  this  fact  we  owe  to  A.  Mever  (1885),  who  has  shown,  by  chemical 
analysis,  that  during  assimilation  large  quantites  of  soluble  carbohydrates  are 
fortrted  in  plants  without  starch  appearing,  some  reducing,  some  non-reducing, 
and  further,  that  the  same  substances  occur  in  plants  which  possewi  abundant 
starch.  These  results  have  been  confirmed  by  A.  F.  W.  ScniHPER  (1885).  who 
dtzwi  the  following  conclusion  from  them,  vii.  that  the  difference  between 
plants  in  the  matter  of  starch  formation  does  not  consist  in  a  difference  in  the 
activity  of  the  assimilative  process,  but  in  the  fact  that  while  one  series 
stores  the  soluble  carbuhydrates  as  siuh  the  other  transforms  them  into 
cbvei.  [According  to  A.  Jkli;LLER  (Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot.  1904, 40. 443),  leaves  con- 
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taining  sugar  construct  considerably  less  solid  than  leaves  containing  starch.] 
In  fact,  it  can  be  shown  that  many  plants,  normally  without  starch,  cnn  form 
it  provided  the  sugar  formi-d  during  assimilation  b<'  present  in  sufficient  con- 
centration. Such  a  concentration  may  lie  reached  in  many  ways;  by  separat- 
ing the  leaves  from  the  stem  and  so  preventing  the  translocation  of  the 
manufactured  carbohydrate,  by  providing  an  atmosphere  rich  in  carbon -dioxide, 
and  thereby  occasioning  an  increase  in  assimilative  activity,  e.g,  Musa  and 
Strelittia  (Godlewski.  1877).  Iris  (ScHrKPER,  1S85),  or  by  adding  certain 
carbohydrates  from  extraneous  sources.  5cH[MPER(iS85)forexampli>,  showed 
that  Iris  gtrmanica,  which  is  normally  free  from  starch,  can  be  made  to  form  it  if 
provided  with  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  sugar.  This  method,  varied  in  detail,  has 
been  used  with  great  success  by  Bohm  (1S83),  and  also  by  A.  Meyer  (1886), 
Laurent  (1887),  and  Klebs  (iS^K  to  show  that  plants  which  have  t>ei^ 
freed  from  starch  can  form  it  from  a  sugar  solution  in  the  dark.  Starch 
formation  has  thus  nothing  to  do  directly  with  the  assimilation  of  carbon-dioxide ; 
it  occurs  in  all  chromatophores,  whether  they  contiin  chlorophyll  or  not, 
whether  they  are  in  light  or  darkness,  and  always  occurs  when  soluble  carbo- 
hydrate accumulates  m  large  quantities  in  the  ci.lls-  The  d»'-grec  of  concen- 
tration of  sugar  from  which  the  starch  is  formed  varies  in  different  plants. 
The  authorities  above  named  (and  others)  have  further  shown  that,  in  addition 
to  dextrose  and  levulose,  which  form  tbe  source  of  starch  in  so  many  plants,  other 
'  carbohydrates  (compare  C^apek,  1902),  such  as  mannose,  galactose,  saccharose, 
as  well  as  alcohols  such  as  glycerine,  mannite,  erythrite  (at  least  in  some  plants), 
operate  in  the  some  way.  Thcfact  that  g/y«n>w  may.  in  peryma«y/'/flfl/s,  be  con- 
verted into  starch,  proves  to  us  in  the  clearest  possible  way  that  we  cannot 
argue  backiA'ards  and  say  that  all  the  substances  employed  in  the  formation 
of  starch  must  arise  during  the  decompositjon  of  carbon -djoxide,  for  glycerine 
is  apparently  never  formed  as  a  product  of  assimilation. 

Wc  may.  therefore,  conclude  that  soluble  carbohydrates  are  the  first 
demonstrable  products  after  the  carbon  of  the  carbon -dioxide  had  become 
united  withwater.  This  conclusion  is,  however,  not  satisfactory,  especially  from 
the  chemist's  point  of  view.  The  complicated  nature  of  this  substance  b  quite 
rightly  emphasized,  and  we  must,  in  consequence,  search  for  a  simpler  body. 
as  the  fir^t  product  of  ctmstructive  metabolism.  There  are  many  hypotheses  forth- 
coming to  aid  us  in  our  search  for  such  a  '  first  product  of  assimilation  '  ;  of 
these  we  may  refer  here  to  one  only  which  has  proved  of  special  significance 
in  physiology-,  because  it  has  led  to  a  number  of  investigations.  Bayer  (1870) 
started  from  the  similarity  found  to  exist  between  the  ailouring  matter  of  the 
blood  and  chlorophyll.  Since  carbon-monoxide  wa.s  able  to  form  a  compound 
with  haemoglobin  he  supposed  that  chlorophyll  might  show  a  similar  cafiacity. 
Under  the  influence  of  sunhght  he  fancied  the  carbon-dioxide  was  broken 
down  into  carbon-monoxide  and  oxygen  ;  the  carbon- monoxide  was  united 
with  water,  forming,  after  evolution  of  more  oxygen,  formaldehyde.  The 
following  formulae  express  these  chemical  changes  : — 

CO, -C0*0;    CO*-H,0  =  CH,0»0. 

An  optically  inactive  reducing  sugar  might  then  be  simply  produced  from 
formaldehyde,  i,c.  forTOosc,with  the  formulaC,H„0«  (Buttlerow,  1861;  Loew, 
i886  ;  compare  also  E.  Fischer,  1894).  The  fact  that  this  sugar  has  not  as 
yet  been  found  in  the  [^ant  does  not  appear  to  us  to  miUtate  against  Haver's 
hypothesis  ;  but  the  criticism,  that  although  carbon -monoxide,  as  Just  (1879) 
has  shown,  is  not  tnjttrt&us  to  the  jilant  as  it  is  to  the  higlKT  aninia£>,  it  cannot 
undergo  hightT  constructive  metabolism,  is  more  to  the  |x)int.  [Recently  it  has 
(CzAPEK.  1.  428)  been  stated  that  carbon-monoxide  may  be  assimilated  even 
though  it  be  a  poison.]    One  may  get  over  this  difficulty  easily  by  assuming 
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that  fonnaldehyde  arises  irom  carbon-dioxide  direcUy,  without  going  tlirough 
th«  intennediate  product,  carbon-monoxide.    The  direct  origin  is  all  the  more 

Slausible  il  we  start,  not  from  carbou-dioxide  (CO,),  as  we  have  been  doing 
ithcrto,  but  (rom  carbonic  add  (H,  CO,).  We  arc  certainly  entitled  to  do  this, 
since  chemists  tell  us  that  carbon-dioxide  exists  in  aqueous  solution  only  io  the 
form  of  H,  COj ;  we  know,  further,  that  carbon-dioxide  never  occurs  in  the 
plant  cells  as  a  free  gas,  but  always  in  the  dissolved  condition.  The  con- 
struction of  formaldehyde  would  thus  be  represented  by  the  equation  : — 

H.CO,     -     CH,OtO,; 

Cvbdoic  B<4d  -  AI(k!hr>I«t0^c«i; 

SO  that  the  hypothesis  of  Erlenueyer  (1877),  which  assumes  (onnic  acid  as 
an  intermediate  product  would  be  in  accord  with  this  view  (compare  Czafek, 
1902)  :— 

H,CO,     -     CH,0,+  0;  CH.O,     -     CH,0  +  0. 

C«ttiga*c  add  ■■  Fomk  addtOKyrtai  FoniM  Mid  =>  Alifchyd*  t  Q¥rE«*>- 

Many  arguments  have  been  advanced  from  the  physiological  standpoint 
against  the  origin  of  foimic  acid  and  formaldehyde  as  intermediate  products 
in  carbon-dioxide  assimilation  ;  for  example,  tlie  regular  occurrence  of  these 
sabstances  in  the  assimilating  leaf  has  l>ecn  doubted,  and  further  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  formaldehyde  is  very  poisonous  to  plants.  More  recently, 
PoLLACci  (iqoo,  1902)  has  demonstrated  with  certainty  the  constant  occurrence 
of  formaldehyde  in  green  leaves,  while  Cuktius  and  Reinke  (1897)  observed 
the  appearance  of  aldehyde  in  the  green  leaf  in  light  and  its  disappearance  in  the 
dark,  and  especially  noted  (Reinke,  xSga)  that  it  occurred  not  as  formaldehyde, 
but  as  a  substance  with  the  formula  C,H,0,.  [Pollacci  also  (Atti  Istit.  d. 
Pavia,  1904)  has  very  strongly  upheld  the  aldehyde  hyjxithesis  in  a  paper  not 
long  pubUshed.  but  a  critical  re  examination  of  his  work  is  still  wanted  (compare 
CzAPEK,  1,502-6).]  In  whatever  way  the  question  may  bcfinallysettledil  would 
ap[>car  to  us  that  the  deficicTicy  in  a  certain  substance  is  a  much  better  proof 
of  its  bein^  an  intermediate  product  in  assimilatiun  than  its  ptenttjul  occurrence, 
since  such  intermediate  stages  would  in  all  probability  he  [>a.ssed  through  rapidly. 
It  is  important  to  remember  in  the  discussion  of  this  question  that  although 
formaldehyde,  even  in  veiy  small  quantities  (i :  20,000),  is  intensely  poisonous 
to  plants,  its  poisonous  eflects  could  be  avoided  by  its  rapid  construction  into 
higher  compounds.  Further,  it  is  extremely  significant  that,  as  yet,  all  attempts 
to  make  the  chloroplasLs  use  formaldehyde  in  the  manufacture  of  starch  have 
failed,  and  yet  it  must  certainly  take  place  if  the  hypothesis  be  correct.  Accord- 
ing to  BoKOBNY  (1897),  Spirogyra  certainly  can  (although  only  in  sunhght) 
tnannlaciure  starch  out  of  sodium  formaldehyde  sulphite,  and  also  from  methylal. 
Since  both  tlic^e  substances  yield  formaldehyde  readily,  Bokorny  concluded 
that  Llie  experiment  furnishes  evidence  of  the  manufacture  of  staich  from 
formaldehyde.  Even  if  his  opinion  were  well  grounded,  still  Bayer's  hypo- 
thesis would  not  be  directly  proved  thereby,  for  one  could  hold  %vith  equal 
justice  that  glycerine  was  the  first  product  of  assimilation  (PfEFt'i'K,  Pbys.  1, 
p.  341),  since  starch  is  manufactured  from  glycerine,  and  that,  too,  in  the  dark. 
Experiments  carried  out  by  Trhboux  (1903)  on  Elodea  show  that  this  plant 
can  hve  perfectly  well  in  a  0'0oo5  per  cent,  solution  of  formaldehyde,  but  that 
it  was  quite  unable  to  manufacture  starch  from  it  either  in  the  dark  or  in  the 
light. 

The  settlement  of  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  first  product  of  carbon* 
usimilation  is  not  of  great  importance  in  physiology,  and  we  will  thcre- 
feiw  confine  our  attention  in  the  following  pages  to  the  consideration  of 
the  tarbohydratcs,  which  have  been  shown  to  be  undoubtedly  products  of 
assimilation ;  and  our  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  taking  place  will  be  con- 
mt  1 
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siderably  deepened  if  we  proceed  to  investigate  tbe  subject  ifuantitaiivety  as 
weU  as  qualiiativdy.  Quantitative  researches  were  first  carried  out  by  Sachs 
(1884),  who  was  abk.  by  using  the  iodine  method,  to  obtain  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  assimilation  products.  His  [Kocedure  was  as 
follows : — He  selected  lai^e,  well -developed  foliage  leaves  on  plants  growing 
in  the  open  [Heiiantkus,  Cucurbita^  Rheum),  and  early  in  tbe  morning  cut  out 
of  one  longitudinal  half  of  the  leaf  (avoiding  the  larger  veins)  accurately  measured 
portions  from  50  to  100  sq.  cm.  area,  in  all  about  500  sq.  cm.,  and  determined 
their  dry  weight.  In  the  evening  corresponding  areas  were  taken  from  the 
other  longitudinal  half,  which  meanwhile  remained  attached  to  the  plant  and 
had  been  assimilating,  and  these  were  treated  in  the  same  way.  In  every  case 
a  marked  increase  in  dry  weight  was  ohserv'able,  equivalent  to  the  following 
amounts  in  grams  per  square  vuire  per  hour  :— 

Hdiamkus,  0-914  g  ;   Cucmbita,  o-68o  g. ;   Rheum,  0-652  g. 

These  numbers,  however,  must,  (or  two  reasons,  be  considered  as  representing 
only  a  fraction  of  the  products  actually  manufactured.  In  tbe  first  place  we 
know  that  every  part  of  the  plant  suffers  considerable  loss  of  organic  substance 
during  carbon -dioxide  assimilation,  owing  to  respiration  acting  in  the  reverse 
direction  (Lecture  XVI),  and,  further,  that  there  is  a  continual  withdrawal  of 
solublecarbohydralc  taking  place(Lecturr  XIV)  into  the -Stem.  Sxcnsdid  not  cal- 
culate exactly  the  loss  from  respiration,  and  disregarded  it.  beyond  estimating 
it  at  about  i  g.  per  sq.  metre  during  fifteen  hours  of  assimilative  activity.  On 
the  other  band,  be  instituted  special  experiments  to  estimate  tbe  amount  of  the 
transiocaitd  materials.  With  this  object  he  investigated  the  loss  in  weight  taking 
place  during  ten  hours  of  continuous  darkness,  employing  the  same  '  half -leaf 
method  above  described.  The  temperature  is,  however,  higher  by  day,  so  that 
more  material  is  removed  by  day  than  by  night.  Since  Sachs  did  not  assume 
a  greater  loss  in  weight  during  as.similation  ftian  at  night,  his  numbers  may  be 
taJcen,  at  all  events,  as  no*  too  great.  He  attempted  to  determine  in  another 
way  the  losfj  due  to  translocation,  viz.  by  u.sing  isolated  leave* ;  in  this  ca?*, 
also,  the  numbers  obtained  were  certainly  too  small  because  storage  of  the 
products  of  a-wimilatinn  must  inhibit  carbon-dioxide  decomposition  (Lec- 
ture X).  The  following  numbers  may  be  taken  as  giving  only  approximate 
minimum  values  under  very  favourable  external  conditions : — 


HtUantkus  per  hour  and  sq.  m.  (Method  1) 

...  .,  •■  (       ■■       *) 

CuatrhUa  „  „  (       „       r) 


i-BBag.  of  dry  weight  fonned 
1-7  ..  .. 


Taking  these  numbers  as  a  basis,  Sachs  reckoned  that  a  vigorously  active 
sunflower  can  manufacture  36  g-.  and  a  cucumber,  185  g.  of  dry  weight 
during  the  course  of  a  warm,  bright  summer  day. 

InSACRs's  memoirs  it  is  not  therfryw«gWthatisspokenof,  but  always  starchy 
since  at  that  time  all  products  of  assimilation  were  assumed  to  be  deposited 
in  that  form.  Ten  years  later.  Brown  and  Morris  (1893)  repeated  Sachs's 
experiments,  and  confirmed  them  in  all  essentials,  although  they  obtained 
swwifcr  values  than  he  did;  but  they  also  showed  that  only  a  fradion  of  the 
products  of  assimilation  occurred  in  the  form  of  starch.  In  one  case,  for  example, 
Hehanthus  showed  an  incroa.se  in  weight  of  8-566  g.  per  sq.  metre  in  twelve 
hours  (in  addition  t0  4g.  tran.'^located)  but  of  this  amount  only  1-4  g.  was  starch, 
all  the  rest  was  sugar.  Similar  results  arc  recorded  in  the  works  of  A.  Mever 
and  in  several  other  memoirs  which  were  published  in  the  interval.  Mkvf.b's 
studies  on  the  natttre  of  the  sugars  occuning  in  the  leaf  are  therefore  especially 
valuable,  and  for  such  investigations  lie  found  the  leaves  of  Tropaeolum  to  be 
particularly  adapted.    Without  discussing  the  methods  employed  we  may  give 
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the  following  results  of  his  experiments  in  detail.    The  numbers  indicate  grains 

per  cent,  of  the  dried  leaf  substance. 


1. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

a. 

1-93 

b. 
3-9' 

c. 

4-5 

1. 
3H 

b. 

4-M 

a. 
3-69 

b. 

a. 
5-43 

b. 
0-91 

Caac  Migar     ..... 
HkIIdsc 

4-65 
3-99 

t.ia 

865 
{■ao 
6.H4 
0.69 

3-86 
oea 
0.39 
5-30 

4-94 
o.8t 
478 

l-SJ 

S-oa 
00s 

1-37 
3-6a 

9.9a 
o-oo 

t.41 

a-3S 

3-49 
0-56 

346 

1.36 

733 
0-00 
a.ii 

».7i 

33S 
134 
3.76 
t.aS 

ToUl  amount  of  sugar 

9-79 

17>|8 

9-U 

11-74 

ij-ai 

1364 

9*39 

i».i5 

978 

I 

r 


Expt  I,*.  Leaves  analyicd  at  5  a.m. 

I.b.  Leaves  rut  offal  5  a.ai. ;  exanUncd  after  la  hours  orasalmltation. 
lyC  Learea  left  on  Uie  plant  and  examined  arter  la  boura  of  aasimUatioa. 
Espt.  II.   Lcavps  led  on  the  plant :  <«)  analysed  at  9  tuta.  ;  ( b  1  at  4  p.iti. 
Kxpu.  Ill  uid  IV.   Leaves  cut  olT :  (■)  analysed  in  tbe  (brcnoon  ;  ^b)  94  hours  later— after 
tbey  had  been  kept  meanwhile  in  darlincBa. 

These  experiments  are  of  the  greatest  interest,  because  they  form  the  mast 
detailed  quantitative  estimate  as  yet  made  and  because  tlicy  form  a  basis  for 
iurtliiT  inquiry;  their  significance  is  not,  however,  so  obvious.  The  carbo- 
hydrates,  which  occur  in  the  leaf,  group  themselves  obviously  into  two  series 
possessing  quiti  dtstinct  charaders  : — 

1.  Those  which  increase  in  a  marked  degree  during  assimilation  in  light 
(I  and  11).  nz.  cane  sugar,  maltose,  starch  (di-  and  polysaccharides). 

2.  Those  which  increase  in  darkness  (III  and  IV),  viz.  dextrose,  levulose 
(monosaccharides) . 

This  result,  at  first  sight,  appears  somewhat  surprising,  since  one  would 
expect  (hat  the  simpler  sugars  (dextrose  and  levulose)  would  appear  first  in 
the  course  of  assimilation.  Doubtless  that  is  the  case,  but  they  become  at 
once  further  altered  and  in  consequence  do  not  accumulate  at  all.  The  con- 
version takes  place  in  at  least  three  ways ;  in  tht;  first  place  these  hexoses 
migraU  out  in  very  large  quantities  (compare  I,  c.  with  I,  b.),  next  they  become 
nspireJ,  and.  lastly,  from  them  an&e  cane  sugar  and  starch.  In  addition  to 
the  construction  ot  complicated  cailKihydrates  a  counter-formation  of  hexoses 
also  takes  place,  and  this  preponderates  in  the  dark  (111  and  IV).  If  wc  assume 
that  the  dextrose  and  levulose  are  the  first  products  of  assimilation^  then  we 
roust  consider  canr  sugar  and  starch  as  reserve  substance,  which  are  temporarily 
stored  by  the  assimilating  ceUs,  because  the  translocation  of  the  assimilatory 
products  docs  not  take  place  so  rapidly  as  their  manufacture.  Many  of  the 
features  indicated  in  the  tables  arc  as  yet  inexplicable,  and  into  the  details  of  these 
we  need  not  go ;  possibly,  further  research  may  afford  an  explanation  of  them. 
As  to  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  di-  and  pol^^saccharides.  Brown 
and  Morris  have  advanced  the  view  that  the  starch  arises  from  the  cane  sugar 
and  the  maltose  from  the  starch.  This  view  can  scarcely  be  held  as  correct, 
and,  moreover,  it  leaves  unexplained  many  observed  facts. 

The  assumption  made  by  these  authors  that  the  whole  of  the  carbon  passes 
over,  in  the  first  instance,  at  once  into  cane  sttgar  is,  at  least,  not  proved ;  dotibt- 
less  this  sugar  is  rapidly  removed  elsewhere.  There  is  also  the  possibility 
that  the  carbon,  during  assimilation,  is  at  once  united  with  nitrogen  and  that 
the  carbohjrdrate  is  formed  by  subsequent  dissociation  of  this  compound. 
A.  Meyer  (1885)  held  that  the  construction  of  proteids  d;iring  the  process  o( 
assimilation  was  not  unlikely,  but  he  was  unable  to  support  his  view  by  any 
conclusive  evidence.  Saposchnikoff  (1895)  has  dealt  with  this  question  in 
greater  detail.   He  determined  the  proportion  of  the  dry  substance  formed  during 
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assimilabon  which  was  carhohydrate  in  its  nature,  and  (otmd  (1890)  it  to  be, 
in  round  numbers  (on  an  avcra^  of  various  expenments),  68  per  cent^  87  per 
cent.,  and  64  per  c«jit-  He  inuftned  that  the  remainder  in  each  case.  t.  e.  ^  per 
cent..  13  per  cent.,  and  36  per  cent.,  was  ^ro(n</,  and  later  00  (2895)  emkaTOored 
to  prove  tt.  He  also  investigated  the  increase  in  carbohydrates  aad  pcoteads 
during  light  in  isolated  leaves.  An  active  construction  of  proteidcoold  he  deter- 
mined especially  when  the  leaves  were  immersed  in  nutritive  solatioas  ccmh 
taining  nitrogen.  Further,  a  diminntion  in  the  hght  retarded  the  rate  o( 
fonnation  of  carbohydrates  but  relatively  accelerated  that  of  proteid.  SAPOSca- 
NiKorF,  notwithstanding  his  anxiety  to  reach  such  a  conclusion,  was.  bow- 
ever,  unable,  fmn  these  and  other  experiments,  to  establish  the  view  that 
proteid  was  the  '  firet  formed  reserve  of  carbon-assimilation';  on  the  contrary, 
eveiything  was  in  harmony  with  the  conclusion  that  proteid  was  a  secondary 
product  construcUd  from  carbokydwaies. 

The  results  which  have  been  quoted  as  to  the  quantity  of  carbon  assimi- 
lated  are  in  accordance  with  those  arrived  at  by  the  use  of  Sachs's  hatf-leaf 
method  or  approximate  closely  to  them.  .Mtbough  the  errors  in  detennining  the 
area  of  the  leaf  surface  be  remic^d  to  a  minimum,  still  the  inequalities  in  thick- 
ness of  otherwise  similar  ponions  of  the  leaf  would  account  for  the  inaccuracaes 
in  the  amounts;  for  this  reason  one  is  Hmited  to  the  use  of  a  single  leaf,  becaose 
a  comparison  of  sivface  areas  taken  from  various  leaves  is  bound  to  lead  to  errors, 
ft  is  of  interest  therefore  to  draw  attention  to  another  method  of  detenmniog' 
the  amount  of  the  products  of  assimilation  which  we  owe  to  Kreussler 
(1885-90),  and  which  is  certainly  much  the  most  accurate.  He  estimated 
how  much  carbon-dioxide  was  withdrawn  by  the  leaf  from  the  air,  an  amount 
quite  independent  of  contingencies  in  the  l^i  stnicture.  Krecssles  investi- 
gated isolated  twigs  in  approoriate  bell-jars  through  which  was  made  to  pass 
a  known  quantity  of  air  contaming  a  known  percentage  of  carbon-dioxide.  He 
next  determined  how  much  of  this  carbon-dioxide  passed  out  of  the  apparatus, 
and  at  the  same  time  worked  out  how  nmch  carbon -dioxide  was  produced  in 
the  same  period  as  a  result  of  respiration.  In  this  way  the  amount  of  carbon- 
dioxide  actually  absorbed  by  the  plant  could  be  accurately  determined.  Since 
Krecssler  worked  with  air  containing  relatively  high  percentages  of  carbon- 
dioxide,  and  since  the  material  experimented  on  was  illuminated  with  electric 
light,  his  results  furnish  us  with  no  information  with  reference  to  the  amount 
of  carbon-dioxide  decomposed  under  nomud  condiiions  of  assimHatum.  Wc 
need  not  enlai^  on  these  restilts  at  the  present  moment,  since  they  will  have 
to  be  considered  in  another  relation  presently.  Browx  (1899)  has  emploj-ed 
this  method  in  a  modified  form.  He  worked  with  ordinary  atmospheric  air, 
whose  percentage  of  carbon-dioxide  was  accurately  dctermim-d.  and  further, 
employed  ordinary  dayUghL  Brown  also  used  in  his  belljais  only  sangle  leaves, 
which,  however,  remained  attached  to  the  plant,  so  more  easily  guarding 
against  withering  tlian  was  (xjssible  with  severed  branches.  Certain  valuable 
data  may  be  extracted  from  the  preliminary  account  he  has  given  of  his  re- 
markable experiments.  A  sunflower  leaf,  with  a  surface  area  of  617-5  sq.  cm. 
absorbed  in  diffuse  light  139-95  ccm.  of  CO,  in  five  and  a  half  houre.  or  412  ccm. 
of  carbon -dioxide  per  sq.  m.  per  Injur.  Since  one  may  reckon  that  784  ccm.  of 
carbon -dioxide  on  an  average  arc  required  to  construct  one  gram  of  carbohy- 
drate it  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  case  cited,  o  55  gr.  of  carbohydrate  was  manu- 
factured  per  sqi.  ra.,  and  this  number  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  what 
Brown  found  by  weighing;  the  fact  that  it  is  considerably  less  than  the 
amount  found  by  Sachs  is  cxplair»cd  by  the  feebler  intensity  of  light  employed. 
[In  the  preliminary  account  of  their  e.xperiments.  Brown  and  Escohbe 
'1905,  Proc.  Rov-  Soc.  B.  76, 29)  give  only  o-4-o-5  gr.  of  carbohydrate  i>er  sq.  m. 
r  hour  foe  Hdianthus  annuus.   They  draw  attention  to  the  difference  between 
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their  results  and  those  of  Sachs,  and  Have  found  that  the  increase  in  weight  in 
a  ]eaf  is  much  maier  than  one  would  expect  from  the  amount  of  carbohydrate 
formed.  Tliey  draw  no  conclusion  from  this  (as  one  might  well  expect)  as  to  the 
formation  of  compounds  containing  little  carbon,  but  hold  that  Sacus's  half- 
leaf  method  was  a  very  inexact  one.] 

Since  in  Sachs's  experiments  a  square  metre  of  leaf  surface  of  the  sunflower 
produced  i-8  gr.  of  carbohydrate,  it  must  have  absorbed,  roughly  speaking, 
1*5  litres  of  carbon-dioxide  per  hour.  This  would  appear  at  first  si^ht  unlikely, 
taking  into  account  the  small  amount  of  carbon -dioxide  in  the  air  as  well  as 
the  capacity  for  absoi-ption  ol  the  plant.  We  shall  deal  m  our  next  lecture  in 
detail  with  these  relations. 
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LECTURE   X 
THE  ASSIMILATION  OF  CARBON  BY  AUTOTROPHIC  PLANTS. 

Let  us  summarizo  briefly  what  we  have  learned  up  to  the  present  on  the 
subject  ol  the  asi^imilation  of  carbon  : — the  green  plant  decomposes  the  carbon- 
dioxide  present  in  the  air  or  water,  evolves  ox>*Kcn,  and  constnicb?  carbo- 
hydrate. This  process  can  take  place  only  with  the  assistance  of  sunlight  and 
in  the  chlorophyll  corpuscles.  We  will  endeavour  in  the  present  lecture  to 
extend  our  knowledge  of  this  phenomenon,  more  especially  fixing  our  attention 
on  the  manner  in  which  external  condiiions  aficct  carbon  assimilation  in  the 
plant,  directly  and  indirectly.  We  shall  take  up  the  thread  of  oui  story  where 
we  lelt  off  in  the  preceding  lecture  and  study  first  the  amount  of  carbon-dioxide 
present  in  the  air. 

The  amount  of  this  gas  present  in  the  air  has  been  very  frequently  and 
very  accurately  measurer!,  and  it  has  been  found  that  it  varies  within  very 
narrow  limits,  indeed  it  might  Iw  said  to  be  a  constant  quantity  so  long  as  we 
avoid  selecting  for  analysis  the  layers  of  the  atmosphcri'  immediately  overlying 
the  soil.  Brown's  (i8t)^  [and  kjosJ)  latest  researches  may  Iw  quoted  in  this 
relation,  and  he  found  on  an  average  28  parts  of  carbon -dioxide  in  10,000  of  air. 
This  number  agrees  with  the  previous  results  recorded,  e.  g.  by  Reiset,  who 
obtained2-Q,and  those  of  the  Montsouris  Laboratory,  where  a  number  of  indepen- 
dent observations  gave,  on  an  average,  a  proportion  of  3  parts  per  10,000-  We 
will  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  variations  in  the  amount  of  carbon Klioxide 
in  the  air.  for  these  are  of  no  importance  so  far  as  the  vitality  of  the  plant  is 
concerned.  We  have  already  referred  (p.  103)  to  the  question  as  to  wlicther  the 
caxbon-dioxJde  of  the  air  is  necessary  for  the  life  of  the  green  plant,  and  whetlier 
it  cannot  aJso  draw  upon  the  stores  of  carbon-dioxide  present  in  the  soil.  That 
question  was  answered  in  the  negative,  still  this  is  the  proper  place  to  relet 
again  to  the  experiments  which  have  been  adduced  in  proof  of  this  fart.  It 
has  been  asserted  by  various  investigators,  most  emphatically  by  Unker  (1855), 
that  the  carbon-dioxide  of  the  air  was  insufficient  alone,  and  that  that  present  io 
the  soil  mast  also  form  part  of  the  supply.  In  opposition  to  this  view,  Moll 
(1877)  was  able  to  show  that  a  plant  which  was  prevented  from  obtaioiog 
carbon-dioxide  save  by  its  root,  never  succeeded  in  forming  starch  in  its  leaver, 
and  manifestly  suffered  from  want  of  tlie  gas.  It  is  also  obvious  ttiat  since 
the  path  from  the  root  to  the  leaf  is  a  long  one.  the  transference  must  be  slow, 
and  that  most  of  the  carbon- dioxide  will  be  abstracted  on  the  way  up  by  the 
chlorophyll  bodies  in  the  cortex  of  the  stem. 

If,  however,  the  carbon- dioxide  of  the  air  be  the  source  ol  carbon  to  the 
green  plant,  the  question  comes  to  be  how  is  it  possible  that  the  amount  in  the 
air  remains  approximately  constant,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  plant 
activity  tends  continually  to  diminish  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amount  ol 
carbon -dioxide  which  the  plant  world  abstracts  from  the  air  is  very  considerable, 
as  the  following  statement  will  show.  According  to  Sachs  <i884),  a  sunflower 
with  a  leaf  surface  of  about  1-5  sq.  m.  increases  in  dry  weight  to  the  extent  ol 
about  36  g.  per  diem  (p.  114),  and  since  1-5  g.  of  carbon-dioxide  in  round  numbers 
is  produced  from  i  g.  of  dry  weight,  it  must  extract  about  50  g.  from  the  air 
daily,  or  about  15  kg.  in  a  month.  If  we  assume  the  amount  to  be  only  i  kg.. 
taking  into  account  possibilities  ol  unfavourable  weather,  and  imagine  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  covered  witli  sujifloweis,  one  to  each  square  metre 
or  one  million  to  the  square  kilometre,  then  the  sunflowers  existing  cm  the 
135  millions  of  square  kilometres  of  land  surface  would  consume  135  billion  kg. 
ol  carbon -dioxide  in  one  month ;  and  since,  according  to  the  usual  estimate, 
there  are  2,300  biUion  kg.  of  carbon-dioxide  in  the  atmosphere*  the  supply 
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would  last  about  twenty  mooths.  This  is,  perhaps,  an  exaggeration,  since 
according  to  Eberneyer's  {1885)  reckoning,  one  hectare  of  forest  uses  up 
11.000  kg.  oi  CO.,  or  one  square  kilometre  uses  up  i-i  million  te.  in  a  year^ 
whilst  we  have  wen  making  our  estimates  on  the  basis  of  sunooweTs  using 
X  million  kg.  per  rmmM.  This  discrepancy,  so  far  as  our  calculation  is  concerned, 
is  oi  little  consequence  since  all  we  want  to  demonstrate  is  that  the  supply  of 
carixm-dioxide  in  the  air  is  relatively  small  and  must,  in  the  course  01  a  few 
months  or  years,  be  entirely  used  up  by  the  activity  of  green  plants.  Since, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  decrease  has,  according  to  the  most  exact  analyses, 
been  observed,  there  must  therefore  be  .some  processes  taking  place  on  the  earth 
whereby  carbon-dioxide  is  produced  in  quantity  sufficient  to  replace  what  b 
usednp. 

As  to  (he  nature  of  these  processes,  on  which  the  existence  oi  organisms 
00  the  earth  depends,  a  word  or  two  of  explanation  must  for  the  moment 
suffice.  We  are  acquainted  with  several  sources  of  carbon-dioxide.  In  in- 
organic nature  volcanoes  and  springs  bring  up  quantities  of  carbon -dioxide 
froin  day  to  day  from  tbe  deeper  layers  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  in  the 
organic  world  the  production  of  carbon -dioxide  in  animal  respiration  is  a 
bcc  suSlctently  well  known.  No  estimate  can,  however,  be  made  as  to  the 
total  quantity  so  produced,  for  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  human  organism 
tliat  the  necessary  data  are  available.  These  data  (Pfeffer.  Physiol.  I,  279), 
however,  tell  us  that  mankind  prmluccs  daily  1,200  million  kg.  of  carbon- 
dioxide,  or  0438  billion-s  yearly,  i. e.  about  in^ of  the  total  amount  in  the  air. 
Man,  again,  adds  largely  to  this  amount  by  the  combustion  of  coal  and  wood. 
ftc  ;  according  to  Noll  (i8(>4.  166),  Krupp's  works  alone  cive  off  daily  into 
ibe  atmosphere  2\  million  kg.  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  CO,.  Then  to  this 
we  masi  add  the  results  of  the  respiratory  activity  of  the  plant  world-  Although 
we  are  unable  to  calculate  the  total  amount  of  carbon -dioxide  produced  and 
used  np  over  the  earth,  we  may  still  conceive  the  possibihty  of  a  balance 
existing  tietween  them.  Further,  we  can  easily  see  how,  owing  to  the  con- 
tumal  movement  of  the  air,  a  uniform  distribution  of  carbon -dioxide  in  the 
atmoephere  must  be  effected,  so  that  one  finds  everywhere  a  percentage  in 
round  numbers  of  003  [)er  cent,  present. 

This  all-important  carbon -dioxide  is  not  so  uniformly  distributed  in  water. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  absorption  of  a  gas  by  water  depends  on  its  partial 
pressure  and  on  temperature.  Very  different  quantities  will  dissolve  in  water 
according  as  it  absorbs  the  carbon -dioxide  from  the  atmosphere  or  from  the 
air  in  the  soil.  Further,  the  cfltcct  of  tcm[>eraturc  is  .so  great  that  twice  as  much 
carbon-dioxide  is  absorbed  at  o^C.  as  at  20'C.  In  addition  to  the  amount  of 
carbon-dioxide  dissolved,  chemically  combined  carbonic  acid  in  the  water  is 
al<o  available.  Currents  of  water  bring  about  rapid  readjustment  of  the 
^m  didcrenccs  in  the  amount  of  carbon-dioxide  present  in  different  places. 
H  Experience  teaches  us  that  the  extremely  small  quantity  of  carbon-dioxide 

^kopDrring  in  nature  is  no  impediment  to  active  as^similation  in,  and  healthy  life  of, 
H^jpnts.  Experiment,  however,  has  also  shown  that  an  increase  of  carbon-dioxide 
"  to  the  air  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  product.s  of  assimilation.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that  there  are  plants  which,  although  unable  to  manu- 
bctnre  starch  in  an  ordinary  atmosphere,  can  do  so  in  one  richer  in  carbon- 
dioxide,  and  that  the  occurrence  of  starch  in  them  Is  the  result  oi  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  sugar  constructed.  We  owe  our  knowledge  of  these  facts  to  God- 
LiWSKi's  (1873)  and  Kheussler's  elaborate  cxpcrimcnLs.  If  we  represent  the 
nonna]  amount  of  carbon-dioxide  in  tbe  air  by  i.  and  the  amount  of  assimilation 
carried  out  under  these  circumstances  by  100,  then  according  to  Kbeussler  : — 

lorcartMti-dioxule   .1  a         Jl-J         7  '7        35        ^^o      440 

'  asaiinilBiion    .  100       iirj        185       196       909       937       aya      966  (f). 
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If  we  create  a  nnmber  of  artificial  stomata  on  the  upper  side  of  a  leaf  whose 
underside  has  been  vaselined,  by  pricking  it  with  a  needle,  or  cutting  it  with 
a  knife,  or  by  removing  altogether  a  strip  of  cuticle  or  the  whole  epidermis,  the 
formation  of  starch  takes  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  artificial  aper- 
tures. It  is  easily  understood  why  such  starch  manttfacture  is  entirely  local, 
seeing  that  the  cells  immediately  underlying  the  gaps  at  once  use  up  the  small 
supply  of  carlxjn -dioxide  in  the  air.  Moll's  (1877)  experiments,  which  have 
been  brieiiy  referred  to  above,  also  show  that  starch  formation  is  always  limited 
to  those  regions  in  the  leaf  which  have  direct  access  I0  the  carbon -dioxide,  and 
it  is  on  that  account  that  the  carbon-dioxide  absorbed  along  with  water  from 
the  soil  is  of  no  importance  so  far  as  the  leaves  are  concerned. 

The  intercellular  spaces,  whose  exits  the  stomata  may  he  considered  as 
constituting,  are  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  transference  of  carbon- 
dioxide  to  the  individual  chlorophylliferous  cells.  Every  one  of  these  cells 
abuts  somewhere  directly  on  an  intercellular  space  and  is  thus  in  continuity 
with  the  external  air.  Movement  of  carbwn-dioxide  in  the  intercellular  spaces 
is  effected,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  by  diffusion.  The  entry  into  the  leaf 
through  the  stoma  depends  on  the  partial  pressure  of  carbon-dioxide  in  the 
air  ;  on  reaching  the  assimilating  cells  the  gas  is  completely  absorbed  and  the 
pressure  is  reduced  to  nil,  so  that  the  nece^ary  conditions  for  continuous 
diffiLsion  are  complied  with.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that,  in  addition 
to  diffusion,  movements  of  the  gases  in  the  intercellular  spaces  in  mass,  resulting 
in  a  rapid  supply  of  carbon-dioxide  to  the  mcsophyll,  also  take  place.  Varia- 
tions in  temperature  as  well  as  bending  of  the  plant  due  to  wind,  resulting  in 
changes  in  the  shape  of  the  intercellular  spaces,  must  assist  in  producing  such 
air  currents. 

Let  us  first  of  all  consider  stomata  wide  open  and  ask  ourselves  how  it  is 
possible  for  carbon -dioxide,  though  present  in  such  a  small  proportion  in  the  air. 
to  enter  thv  leaf  through  such  minute  pores  in  quantities  so  great  that  a  sunflower 
is  able  to  manufacture  i-Sg.oi  carbohydrate  per  square  metre  of  surface  per  hour. 
A  complete  answer  to  this  question  is  given  m  the  recent  researches  of  Brown 
and  EscoMBE  (icpo).  Tliese  authors  started  from  a  consideration  of  purely 
physical  experiments.  They  allowed  the  C-arboii-dioxidi^  of  the  air  to  diffuse 
into  a  vessel  through  a  narrow  opening  in  a  thin  diajihragm,  placing  a  solution 
of  pota-sh  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  They  found  that  the  amount  which 
diffused  through  was  proportional,  not  to  the  area  of  the  opening,  but  to  iLi 
diamOer.  Thus,  if  an  opening  4  mm.  in  diameter  permitted  two  units  of  carbon- 
dioxide  to  pass  through  in  a  unit  of  time,  one  unit  of  the  gas  passed  through 
an  opening  2  mm.  in  diameter  in  the  same  time  ;  in  other  words,  the  amount  of 
carbon-dioxide  stood  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  i.  while  the  surface  extent  of  the 
aperture  bwe  the  relation  of  4  to  i ;  hence  as  the  si^e  of  tl>e  opening  decreases 
the  rate  of  diffusion  must  increase.  \Vlien.  therefore,  numerous  apertures  are 
made  in  the  diaphragm,  and  when  the  activities  of  these  are  added  together  cases 
must  be  conceivable  where  diffusion  takes  place  through  a  partition  pierced  by 
minute  apertures  as  rapidly  as  if  there  were  no  wail  there  at  all.  Brown  discovered 
that  this  result  was  reached  if  the  individual  openings  lay  so  far  distant  from 
each  other  that  they  were  unable  to  influence  each  other's  activity,  and  that 
that  was  when  their  distance  apart  was  at  least  ten  times  the  diameter  of  the 
opening.  When  we  apply  the  results  arrived  at  from  a  consideration  of  such 
juiysic^  experiments  to  the  infiow  of  carbon-dioxide  into  the  leaf,  the  first  thing 
to  notice  is  that  the  stomata  possess  not  a  circular  but  an  elliptical  form.  If  we 
were  now  to  consider  the  long  diameter  of  the  clli  pse  as  the  measurement  on  which 
diffusion  directly  dei>ends  it  might  be  said  that  the  width  of  the  opening  plays 
00  put  in  the  process,  a  view,  as  we  shall  see,  directly  opposed  to  observations. 
Acemling  to  the  detailed  statements  of  Stepban  the  facts  point  to  an  entirely 
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diiTerent  conclusion ;  an  elliptical  opening  behaves  exactly  in  the  same  waj 
with  regard  to  diffusion  as  a  circular  opening  of  the  same  area^  each  non-ctrcalar 
opening  must  be  firet  of  all  reduced  to  a  surface  area  of  circular  outline  and  the 
diameter  of  the  latter  taken  as  the  figure  on  which  diffusion  depends.  Thus 
Brown  and  Escombe  estimated  the  effective  sire  of  the  opening  between  the 
guard-celts  of  the  stoma  of  Hdianthus  at  00000908 sq.  mm.,  corresponding  to 
a  circular  area  of  00107  mm.  in  diameter.  The  distance  of  the  stomata  apart  b 
equal  to  about  eight  times  their  diameter  ;  they  may  thus  interfere  with  each 
other,  hut  only  slightly.  If  we  assume  that  the  absorption  of  carbon*dioxide 
by  the  mesophyll  is  complete,  we  may  conclude  from  the  number  of  the  stomata 
that  2-095  ccm.  could  be  absorbed  per  sq.  cm.  every  hour.  As  a  nutter  of  fact, 
the  leaf  abisorbs  only  0-134  ccm.  per  sq.  cm.,  in  order  to  construct  a  maximum 
□f  1-8  g.  of  carbohydrate  per  sq.  m.,  that  is  to  say,  only  about  6  per  cenL  of 
the  amount  theoretically  possible.  From  this  it  follows  that  Uie  carbon- 
dioxide  can  only  be  absorbed  slowly — for  it  must  first  pass  through  the  cell-walls 
— so  that  the  partial  prcs.sure  a  short  distance  below  the  stoma  is  far  from 
being  reduced  to  zero,  while  in  physical  experiments  this  condition  is  rapidly 
attained.  '  The  .structure  of  a  typical  herbaceous  leaf ',  says  Brown,  '  is  an 
admirable  example  of  adaptation  to  natural  laws,  which  in  this  particular  in- 
stance have  only  recently  become  known  to  us.  It  illostratcs  in  a  striking 
manner  all  the  physical  properties  of  the  multi perforate  diaphragm,  which, 
with  its  minute  apertures,  set  at  from  six  to  eight  diameters  apart,  and  rcpre- 
-■icnting  only  i  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent,  of  free  area,  yet  allows  a  perfectly  free 
interchange  of  gases  on  its  two  sides,  whilst  at  the  same  time  affording  ever>' 
protection  to  the  delicate  structures  underlying  it.' 

The  stomata,  however,  are  by  no  means  always  wide  open,  the  sire  of  the 
opening,  on  the  contrary,  varies  with  external  conditions  as  we  pointed  out 
when  discxissing  transpiration  Here,  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  referring  to  the  two  most  important  factors  in  the  case. 
viz.  light  and  atmospheric  moisture.  Since  the  maximum  opening  of  stomata 
occurs  in  bright  light  we  must  recogniw!  that  as  an  adaptation  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  the  process  of  carbon  assimilation.  Incmaso  of  assimila- 
tion accompanies  increa-ic  in  light  intensity  (p.  125),  provided  that  carbon-dioxide 
be  present  in  sufficient  quantity.  An  increase  of  atmospheric  moisture  brings 
about  opening,  a  decrease  a  closing  ol  the  stomata,  as  has  been  already  shown. 
Often  long  before  a  visible  wilting  of  the  leaf  has  taken  place  a  complete  closure 
of  the  stomatal  sht  is  effected,  as  a  result  of  the  arrangement  of  the  guard-celk 
already  described.  This  closure  of  the  stoma  is  essential  to  the  preservation  oi 
life,  otherwise  withering  must  at  once  result ;  it  is  a  safeguard  against  excessive 
transpiration,  although  at  the  same  time  a  disadvantage  so  fu-  as  assimilation  is 
concerned.  It  has  beendemonstrated  by  many  experiments  to  howgreatanexteni 
assimilation  depends  on  the  amount  of  water  in  the  leaves ;  thus  Kreitssler 
{1885)  observed  that  i.solated  branches,  when  brightly  illuminated,  showed  a 
rapid  decrease  in  the  jwwer  of  assimilation,  while,  according  to  Nagauatz  (1887], 
withered  leaves  lose  it  altogether.  In  this  case  the  closure  of  the  slit  is  alom 
resfwnsible  for  the  deficiency  in  carbon- dioxide,  and  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
assimilation  depends  on  the  existence  of  a  certain  degree  of  osmotic  pressure  in 
the  interior  of  the  cells.  Assimilation  is  «o(  lowered  owing  tolossof  water  in  the 
case  of  plants  .«;uch  as  mosses  and  lichens,  which  absorb  carbon-dioxide  by  means 
of  their  cell-walls,  so  much  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  fohage  leaves  (Bastit,  1891, 522 , 
JuMELLE.  1892,  166}.  and  in  Algae  assimilation  has  been  observed  to  continue 
even  after  the  beginning  of  plasmolysis  (Klebs,  1888).  It  must  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  afBrmed  that  the  amount  of  water  present  in  the  cell  as  such  is  a  matter 
of  no  moment  in  the  process  of  asi^imilation,  for  J  umelle's  researches  show  that 
even  in  lichens  assimilation  is  undoubtedly  dependent  on  the  amount  of  water 
jn^esent. 
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We  have  thus  learned  that  stomata  constittite  an  apparatus  of  the  very 
greatest  importance  for  assimilative  purposes,  an  apparatus  whose  functional 
activity  is  dependent  in  many  respects  on  external  factors.  This  dependence 
on  the  environment  is  still  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  external  factors 
afloct  the  deveiofmcnt  of  stomata.  It  is  sufhcient  to  note  that  stomata  are  not 
developed  in  darkness.  The  same  Ls  true  ol  chloropkyll.  whose  first  appearance 
and  whose  functional  activity  later  is  in  the  highest  di-giec  dependent  on  external 
conditions.  Only  m  certain  Algae  (Schimpek.  1KS5)  and  in  genninating  Coni- 
ferae  (Burgerstein,  1900)  is  chlorophyll  known  to  develop  in  darkness,  but 
in  all  higher  plants  the  chromatophores  develop  yellow  colouring  matter  only, 
trtiich  has  no  effect  on  carbon-dioxide.  Moreover  chlorophyll  decomposes  m 
dartmcss,  sometimes  slowly,  at  other  times  quickly,  in  a  word,  both  the  origin 
and  continued  exi5tcncc  of  chlorophyll  depend  on  light.  Further,  a  short  ex- 
posure to  light  of  feeble  intensity  is  sufficient  to  induce  a  development  of  the 
green  colour  in  the  chloroplast,  although  subsequently  placed  m  darkness. 
Again,  greening  is  induced  with  varying  rapidity,  although,  by  all  visible  rays  of 
\he  spectrum,  and  not  by  light  uf  any  definite  \\'avc  length  (Keinke,  1893). 
The  temperature  neces!>ary  for  tlie  formation  of  chlorophyll  must  not  be  too 
low ;  between  o"  and  5°  C,  light  is  able  to  induce  an  increase  only  in  the  yellow 
colouring- matter  already  present  (Elfvjng,  1880],  and  even  seedhngs  of  Coni- 
ferae  become  green  in  darkness,  as  a  general  rule,  only  if  the  temperature  be 
over  9"  C. 

Even  when  the  chloroplasts  develop  normally,  they  cea.sc  acting  as  asiami- 
lative  aeents  under  conditions  which  scarcely  anect  many  of  the  other  func- 
tions of  the  cell,  and  which,  at  all  events,  act  injuriously  on  life  only 
after  prolonged  application.  Thus  the  activity  of  the  chloroplasts  may 
be  inhibited  by  extremes  of  temperature,  by  high  percentages  of  carbon- 
dionde.  by  anaesthetics  and  antipyretics,  acids  and  alkalis  [compare  Pan- 
TA^vELLl.  1904],  and  also  by  prolonged  insolation  or  accumulation  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  assimilation  (Ewahi.  1896).  (According  to  Arno  MOller  (1904),  the 
accumulation  of  the  products  of  assimilation  in  leaves  containing  sugar 
retards  the  decomposition  of  carbou-diuxidc.J  At  the  same  time  respiration  con- 
linues  quietly,  the  chloroplasts  appear  unchanged  and  regain  their  powers  of 
assimilation  some  time  after  normal  conditions  are  reinstated,  The  fact  that 
the  chlorophyll  persists  unaltered  during  these  interferences  with  its  functions, 
shows  that  it  IS  the  protoplasmic  framework  that  is  affected.  Both  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  chloroplast  must  work  in  harmony  if  it  is  to  carry  out  its 
Donnal  functions  (compare  p.  109).  Temporary  inactivity  of  the  chloroplasts 
may  be  unintentionally  induced  in  the  course  of  experiment — for  example,  it 
may  take  place  very  easily  in  amputated  leaves  owing  to  the  accumulation  of 
assimilation  products — and  in  consequence,  experiments  with  isolated  leaves  do 
not  furnish  us  with  accurate  estimates  of  the  amount  of  carbohydrates  arising 
in  the  normal  leaf  (compare  p.  114). 

We  have  as  yet  spoken  only  ol  certain  external  factors  wliich  because  they 
mflucnce  the  stomata  and  chlorophyll,  eithtrr  as  regards  their  structure  or  func- 
tional activity,  arc  also  of  importance  in  the  assimilation  process.  We  must 
now  consider  external  factors  in  so  far  as  they  aAect  assimilation  directly^ 
but  it  IS  obvious  that  no  hard  and  fast  Une  can  be  drawn  between  such 
exlemal  conditions  as  in0uence  this  process  directly  and  those  which  influence 
tl  indirectly.  One  and  the  same  factor  may  act  in  both  ways.  In  fact,  carbon- 
iioxiie  can,  for  example,  wtien  in  greater  concentration,  inhibit  the  action 
of  the  chlorophyll,  and  thus  can  induce  a  decrease  in  assimilative  activity, 
instead  of  causing  the  increase  which  we  would  expert  on  physical  grounds. 
Since  we  have  ah^eady  treated  of  the  influence  of  carbon-dioxide  on  assiinilation, 
HMnt  especially  in  relation  to  its  concentration,  we  have  only  to  add  here  that 
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It  cafiwu  be  replaced  by  any  other  compound  of  carbon,  least  of  all  by  carbon- 
oooDndc 

Along  with  carbon-dioxide  we  must  study  the  oxygen.  There  are  many  facts 
which  pro^'e  to  ns  that,  at  the  commencement  of  assimilation,  no  tntces  of  oxygen 
are  obeavable,  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  as  practically  all  the 
vital  processes  in  the  green  plant  arc  dependent  on  the  presence  of  this  gas. 
la  the  experiraents  on  assimilation  referred  to  above  (p.  105)  it  was  noted  that 
free  oxygen  was  definitely  absent  in  reduced  haemoglobin,  and  yet  that  the 
ctocoaqiosition  of  carbon -dioxide  could  commence  in  such  a  medium  ;  when 
decomposition  does  commtnce  the  experiment  comes  to  an  end,  since  oxygen 
15  at  ocjce  produced.  Wc  Icam  from  Ewart's  (1897)  invest igatioas  however, 
that  certam  ptant-^xlouring  matters  are  capable  of  combining  lonsc^ly  with 
oxygen,  and  wo  arc  led  to  believe  that  this  capacity  is  more  widely  dw tributed 
than  is  generally  assumed,  and  that,  in  experiments  such  as  those  quoted,  it  is 
not  free  oxygen  but  oxygen  in  loose  combination  that  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
plant.  At  all  events  the  plant's  power  of  bringing  about  assimilation  emits  in 
the  long  run  in  absence  of  oxygen  ;  we  have  still,  however,  to  decide  whether 
ttm  takes  place  when  the  loosely  attached  oxygen  is  used  up  or  when  the 
dilaroplasts  become  inactive. 

HmU,  which  has  such  a  fundamental  influence  on  plant  life  in  general, 
afiectsassimilalionalso  to  a  great  extent.  The  determination  of  the  dependence 
of  assimilation  on  temjicratiirc  from  a  quantitative  jwint  of  view  is  by  no 
means  easy,  U'causc,  in  addition  to  the  construction  of  assimilation  products, 
a  destruction  of  these  same  bodies,  owing  to  respiration,  is  always  going  on  at 
the  same  time,  and  because  this  latter  process  is  dependent  on  temperature  in 
other  ways  than  the  former.  The  most  accurate  experiments  in  this  relation  are 
those  of  Kreussler  (1690).  His  researches  show  first  of  all  that  a  gradual 
increase  in  assimilation  is  concomitant  with  a  rise  of  temperature ;  the  maximum 
asstinilattve  activity  is  obtained  somewhere  between  25  and  4o''C.,  followed  by 
a  decrease  as  higher  temperatures  are  reached.  Since  assimilation  soon  ceases 
at  temperatures  above  45°C.,  while  respiration  incre;ts(s  with  a  further  rise  of 
temperature  to  over  50°  C,  there  must  be  a  certain  degree  of  temjierature  at 
which  llic  two  processes  neutralize  each  other.  The  following  table  summarizes 
Kkki'ssier's  (1S90)  chief  results  on  this  subject :— 


I 


Tempenilurc 

M,  mg-  o(  C0|  formed  per 
hour  in  th«  dark  owin( 
lo  rapirktion       .    .    . 

^  IBS.  of  CO,  decoraposed 
per  hour  in  lighl      ,    . 

f .  «  *  *  -  mg.  of  CO,  ■»»• 
Diilaled  per  hour  in 
light 


aS°      4<^ 


so'     eo"' 


6-5     15-0     148         16.4     0.75 
35^    990     I6-I     —99-9      — 


44*4    44*     30-9    —13s      — 


^WNiu  lanroetrtuiu. 


8S"     40"      45° 


7.7     19^    ai.7 


SO" 


31.3 


60" 


ao9    417      31     — S31     — 


«M    616    a(4    — 1»4     — 


Looking  at  line  c  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  energy  of  assimilation  in  Ricinus 
is  itill  as  great  at  40''  as  at  25* ;  at  45"*  it  lias  sensibly  decreased,  and  must 
sotm  alter  reach  zero.  In  the  case  of  Prunus  it  is  greater  at  40°  than  at  25°, 
but  falls  rapidly  with  increase  of  temperature,  soon  becoming  nil  above  45*,  At 
all  events,  at  50*^  in  light,  in  both  cases,  only  carbon -dioxide  is  formed. 

Line  b  shows  the  net  profit  or  loss  of  the  gaseous  exchange  occurring  in  light ; 
fttcinus,  in  spite  of  concomitant  assimilation,  shows  a  smaller  gain  in  carbon 
at  40"  than  at  25",  while  in  Prunus  the  conditions  are  reversed  ;  at  45"  the  gain 
in  carbon  in  Prunus  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and,  beyond  that,  naturally 
entirely  ceases,  indeed  there  is  a  loss  instead. 

Kreussler  (1888)  has  also  investigated  the  lower  limits  of  temperature. 
He  found  feeble  but  still  recogmiable  assimUation  taking  place  in  bramble 
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leaves  at  — 2>4'*C.  A  similar  result  was  obtained  by  Juhblu  (1892)  in  the  case 
of  other  plants  at  quite  low  temperatures  (—30*  to  — 40°C.).  According  to 
£wART  (1896).  however,  such  low  temperatures  must  speedily  cause  the  chloro- 
plasts  to  become  inactive.  (The  dependence  ol  the  decomposition  of  carbon- 
dioxide  on  temperature  has  been  investigated  very  accurately  by  Matthaei 
(1904).  This  author  finds  that  the  minimum  lies  near  - 1",  the  optimum  about 
37°,  and  the  maximum  about  43 '^ ;  the  rise  to  the  optimum  is  very  rapid,  and 
the  fall  beyond  that  point  still  more  sudden.] 

Although  we  have  left  the  consideration  of  liglU  to  the  last,  it  is  not  because 
it  is  of  little  consequence ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  may  be  best  discussed  after  the  other  influential  factors  have  been  con* 
sidered.  The  fact  that  assimilation  is  intimately  dependent  on  the  presence  of 
light  may  be  proved  with  perfect  ease,  and  branches  of  Elodea  lend  themselves 
readily  to  such  experimental  treatnwnt  (p.  no).  [Very  often  the  method  is 
employed  of  partially  covering  a  foliage  leaf  with  pieces  of  cardboard,  when  the 
necessity  for  light  in  carbon-dioxide  decomposition  is  shown  remarkably  clearly 
by  the  non-formation  of  starch  in  the  darkened  regions.  Haug  (Bot.  Gaz. 
1903)  has  recently  advanced  some  objections  to  this  mode  of  experiment.]  The 
evolution  of  bubble's  of  gas  which  tak^s  place  with  a  certain  rapidity  when  Elodea 
is  placed  in  a  bright  window  decreases  markedly  when  we  withdraw  the  plants 
to  the  back  of  the  room,  and  ceases  entirely  before  what  we  should  term  '  dark- 
ness' ensues.  The  facts  already  referred  to  have  not,  however,  been  strictly 
speaking  completely  substantiated.  In  each  green  cell,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
carbon  •dioxide  is  formed  during  respiration  as  well  as  decomposed  during  assimi- 
lation. Respiration,  however,  may  be  said  to  be  quite  independent  of  light, 
indeed  it  goes  on  with  equal  activity  in  feeble  light  as  en  direct  sunlight.  There 
must,  therefore,  be  a  certain  intensity  ol  light  under  which  as  much  carbon- 
dioxide  is  decomposed  in  the  proce:^  of  assimilation  a.s  is  formed  in  the  process 
of  respiration,  and  then,  of  cours<?,  no  air-bvibblcs  at  all  will  escape  from  Elodta, 
and  even  the  specially  sensitive  bacterium  method  fails  to  show  the  existence 
of  any  assimilation.  It  is  only  by  quantitative  chemical  methods  that  assimi- 
lation can  be  proved  to  occur,  provided  the  amount  of  respiration  in  the 
parts  concerned  is  known.  When  the  intensity  of  light  is  still  lurther  reduced 
assimilation  manifests  it.self  only  through  a  dimmution  of  the  amount  ol  respira- 
tion, and  comes  to  an  end  entirely  when  respiration  ceases  to  make  itself  apparent. 

More  exact  estimates  as  to  the  minimum  intensity  of  light  which  can  still 
bring  about  decomposition  of  carbon -dioxide  are  not  forthcoming,  and  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  individual  species  will  exhibit  differences  in  this  respect.  It  is 
only  too  well  known  that  most  plants  do  not  thrive  in  a  room,  and  this  is  due 
for  the  most  ^t  to  the  indifferent  lighting  of  our  houses.  Since  several  plants, 
such  as  Clivxa  and  Aypidisira,  do  thrive  in  rooms,  one  might  conclude  from 
that,  that  the  minimum  light  intensity  required  is  less  in  their  case  than  in 
that  of  others;  but  it  has  been  shown  that  in  these,  as  in  other  shade-loving 

filants,  there  is  an  entirely  different  reason  for  their  power  of  endurance  of  weak 
ight,  viz.  their  reduced  rc-Spiratory  activity,  on  account  of  which  less  organic 
material  is  lost  and  there  is  less  necessity  for  reconstruction. 

Further  we  arc  not  accurately  acquainted  with  the  precise  way  in  which 
assimilation  Is  dependent  on  the  intensity  of  light.  All  researches  agree  on 
one  point,  viz.  that  assimilation  ol  carbon  is  approximately  proportional  in 
UDOuat  to  the  intensity  of  light ;  it  is  questionable,  however,  whether  this 
is  the  rule  with  higher  intensities.  Reinke  (1883]  found  that  the  amount 
of  assimilation  wa.s  the  same  whether  the  plant  was  illuminated  by  direct  sun- 
light or  whether  a  lens  with  a  magnifying  power  of  bo  was  used.  But,  as 
Pfeffer  has  noted  (FhysioJ.  ist  ed.  I.  209)  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that 
a  further  increase  in  assimilation,  following  on  increase  of  light,  is  impossible 
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omng  to  tbe  deficteocy  in  carbon-dioxide.  Carbon-dioxide  may  be  present  in 
soflident  quantity  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  employ  all  the  ener^  of 
Snnli^U  but  when  Lgfat  is  artificially  increased  the  usual  amount  of  carbon- 
dicaide  wnold  constitute  a  sub-optimom.  Further  investigations  may  furnish 
OS  with  a  graphic  curve  representing  the  relation  existing  between  assimila- 
tion and  tight  intensity,  similar  to  those  which  express  graphically  m>  many 
physido^cal  processes,  and  showing  a  descending  ciir\'c  with  furtlwr  increase 
m  tight  intensity,  after  a  maximum  point  ha<t  been  reached.  So  far  such 
descoiding  corves  as  those  obtained  by  Reinke  have  been  estabhsbed  only 
lor  li^ts  of  high  intensity,  which  might  inhibit  the  assimilative  activity  by 
injmring  the  chloroplasts. 

[PAhTAS'ELLi  (1904)  has  shown  that  in  Elcdea  tbe  optimum  decomposition 
of  carbon-dioxide  talces  place  (when  the  water  contains  a  normal  percentage 
oi  that  gas)  when  the  light  intensity  amounts  to  one-quarter  of  that  of  direct 
sunlight,  but  as  the  light  intensity  is  increased  assimilation  decreases.  Doubt- 
less plants  with  varying  requirements  so  far  as  light  ls  concerned  ('  shade- 
plants  '  and  '  light-plants  ')  behave  difterently  in  this  respect  (compare  Weiss, 
Compt.  rend.  1903).  Attention  has  already  been  drawn  (p.  120)  to  the  (act 
that  Pantakelli  has  shown  that  the  optimum  intensity  of  light  is  higher  as 
the  amount  of  carbon-dioxide  in  the  environment  increascs.J 

Sunlight  is  known  to  be  a  mixture  of  rays  of  different  retrangibility,  of 
different  wave  length  and  of  different  colour,  and  it  was  long  ago  a  question 
whether  all  these  ra)'s  act  in  the  same  way  or  not.  On  this  question  much 
has  been  written,  but  the  results  which  have  been  arrived  at  are  by  no  means 
in  proportioa  to  tbe  labour  expended  on  them,  on  account  of  tbe  difficulties 
that  had  to  be  overcome— or  more  correctly,  perhaps,  that  have  yet  to  be 
overcome,  for  no  final  answer  to  the  problem  has  even  yet  been  arrived  at. 
The  first  researches  on  the  subject  were  those  of  Dauben  v  (1836) ;  this  investi- 
gator grew  plants  behind  coloured  glass  plates,  and  this  method  is  still  of  great 
service  for  demonstration  purposes,  although  to  be  rejected  for  exact  research, 
since  the  light  so  obtained  is  by  no  means  monochromatic.  We  are  unable  to 
make  much  further  progress  by  using  coloured  solutions,  since  although  the 
light  rays  w  filtered  arc  virtually  monochromatic  (Lanixjlt,  1894).  still  they 
arc  neceswrily  very  (ecblc  and  consequently  of  little  use  phj-siologically. 
Hence  in  all  recent  research  of  an  exact  character  the  use  of  coloured  media 
has  been  quite  subsidiary  to  that  of  light  subdi\*ided  into  its  components 
by  means  of  a  spectroscope.  Draper  (1843)  was  the  first  to  put  the  solar 
spectrum  to  this  use.  and  Pfeffer  (1872).  Reinke  (1884),  Engelmann 
(X884),  Tihiriasef  (1S85}.  and  others  have  made  use  of  tbe  same  method. 
It  cannot  be  described,  however,  without  qualification,  as  an  exact  method, 
since  the  way  in  which  the  spectrum  is  produced  involves  the  much  wider  dis- 
persion of  the  more  refrangible  rays,  so  that  equal  areas  in  different  reginas 
of  the  spectrum  cannot  Iw  equally  effective.  On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to 
increase  the  intensity  of  the  light  the  slit  of  the  apparatiis  must  be  opened  so 
widely  that  the  spectrum  becomes  no  longer  a  pure  one.  The  first  source  of 
error  may  be  avoided  by  producing  a  normal  spectrum  with  the  aid  of  a  dif- 
fraction grating.  Such  experiments  have  not  yet  been  carried  out,  though 
Reinke  (1884)  has  devised  an  apparatus  by  which  comparable  observations 
may  be  made  without  the  aid  of  a  diffraction  grating.  The  principle  of  this 
'  spectrophore  '  {Fig.  26)  is  as  follows  : — 

Light  from  a  bcboslat  i^  made  to  converge  by  means  of  a  lens  0,  and  to 

pass  through  the  prism  P,  by  which  it  is  decom]H>.M>d.    The  spectrum  falls  on 

the  screen  SSy.     By  means  of  two  strips  of  wood  {DDy)  .selected  parts  of  the 

spectrum  may  be  blotted  out,  and  tlie  remainder  of  the  rays  are  combined  by 

eans  of  the  lens  S  into  a  beam  of  tight,  which  is  made  to  play  on  the  i^ant. 
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"niis  beam  remains  aJways  in  the  same  place,  no  matter  bow  much  and  what 
part  of  the  spectrum  is  obliterated.  If  a  scale  be  inserted  at  SS^,  we  can 
measure  on  it  the  wave  lengUis  by  observing  Fraunttofcr'^^  line:>,  and  are  able 
to  compare  exactly  equal  parts  o(  the  .sjx-ctruni  witli  each  other,  by  taking  light 
of  wave  lengtli.  A  =  700-640  ^>(.  in  one  exiKriment.  \=640-58o^in  a  second, 
and  A  =  580-520  ^4^  in  a  third.  The  apparatus  was  later  (Bot.  Zig.  1885)  con- 
siderably improved,  but  no  further  experimeotaJ  results  )va\t  been  published 
as  a  result  01  the  use  of  the  improved  form. 

In  using  the  spectrum  several  modifications  arc  adopted  in  individual  cases. 
The  macroscopic  spectrum  may  be  employed  with  the  gas-bubble  method  to  carry 
out  cudiometric  researches  or  estimate  the  amount  of  starch  formed  ;  a  micro- 
scopic spectrum  may  also  be  thrown  on  the  slide  and  the  behaviour  of  an  alga 
may  be  studied  by  the  bacterium  method.  Under  certain  circumstances,  when 
tjacteria  are  introduced  beneath  the  cover  glass,  aggregation  of  these  at  certain 
regions  of  the  spectrum  gives  an  indication  where  ^nt  maximum  activity  occurs ; 
more  exact  quantitative  values  may  be  obtained  if  one  and  the  same  object  be 
examined  successively  with  light  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  and  each  time,  by  lessening 
the  slit  of  the  spectroscope,  a  minimum 
hgh(  intensity  may  be  obtained,  at  which 
movement  of  the  bacteria  may  still  be 
observed.  Naturally  the  most  effective 
light  through  the  narrowest  slit  will  still 
suffice  for  assimilation,  and  vice  versa. 

A  comparison  of  observations  de- 
rived from  ail  the  researches  which 
have  been  made  brings  out  the  follow- 
ing points  : — 

1.  Only  light  of   wave  length  be-  "' 

tween    77a  fifi   and   390  /*^   is  conducive        Pi|t.i6,  DiarammaticAMdiornifNxInmbcirctaAn- 

to  assimilating  activity  m  green  plants ;  ."Sr^-'V^™ "5->;Si,''oi  \^l  t  ^'f^^Z 
these  are  approximately  the  same  rays  diaphf«itin*orenninBc.flcitr«n«Kwr»j'«:  Actmrtrf 
which  are  visible  to  us.  '"' '"" '  ^'  p""'""  "^  '^  p'"'  ^p""-""-"  ■>"■ 

3.  The  assimilatory  eflect  of  different  rays  is  unequal,  but  still  not  in  such  a 
way  that  some  only  arc  active  whilst  others  lying  beyond  these  arc  quite  inactive. 

If  we  express  the  wave  length  by  abscissae  and  the  activity  of  assimilation 
by  ordinates,  we  obtain  a  curve  which  does  not  in  the  least  correspond  with 
the  curve  expressing  the  energy  of  sunlight  obtained  by  Lakglhv, 

On  the  other  hand,  no  unanimity  has  been  arrived  at  as  yet  as  to  the  fonn 
of  the  curve,  especially  on  the  question  as  to  whether  there  is  wrc  maximum  or 
two.  Dor  as  to  the  exact  position  of  the  first  and  generally  recognizable  maximum 
point.  This  jioint  lies  in  all  cases  somewhere  in  the  red  or  yellow,  the  second 
maximum  ajij)ears  to  lie  in  the  blue  region  of  the  spectrum  (comy>are  the  curves 
in  Figs.  27  and  28).  The  importance  of  th<-  second  maximum  i.s  emphasized  by 
E.\r.EiMANN,  who  disco ver<-cl  it  by  the  bacterium  method.  Since  PFEFFER(Phys. 
^  334t  Fig- 53)  could  not  convince  himself  of  its  exbtence  by  the  use  of  the  saww 
method,  and  since  the  reasons  which  Kohl  {tScff)  has  brought  forward  more 
recently  for  its  occurrence  are  by  no  means  convincing,  we  must  a.-Kume  that 
the  curve  of  assimilation  has  only  one  apex,  somewhat  as  Reinke  (Fig.  27) 
has  described  it,  and  thai  the  maximum  point  lies  without  doubt  in  the  less 
refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum.  This  conclusion,  at  once  unexpected  and 
important,  was  already  drawn  from  a  consideration  of  their  own  ooservations 
by  the  older  investigators,  Since  the  strongly  rclrangible  rays  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  the  decom  posit  ion  of  .<;ilvcr  .salts,  e.g.  m  photography,  it  had  been  the 
nistom  to  regard  these  as  the  chemically  active  ones.    The  data  which  have 
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tela  •htained  with  regard  to  caAam^aaa6t  assimilation,  however,  show  that 
lIliB  feaenlimion  is  inadmiasMe^  aad  tbat  red  and  yellow  rays  are  also  able  to 
act  cneii^tiaJlv  in  a  chemical  ■■^■r. 

These  fundamental  facts  ma^  be  ^k>  demonstTated  with  the  aid  of  light 
irtkib  has  pa:wcd  throngh  biclw—ate  of  jMKash  on  the  one  hand  and  ammoni* 
acal  <opper>oxidc  on  the  other.  !■  ytAm  Ugfat  photographic  paper  is  only 
alanly  Hadoened,  but  asshnihtion  pgoomU  almost  as  rapidly  under  such 
ttlMiaatioo  as  in  white  tight ;  on  the  other  hand,  light  which  has  passed 
tfcroBgfa  asUDoniacal  oxide  ol  copper  eaecis  a  vigorous  decomposition  in  silver 
safti  but  has  little  or  no  efiect  in  assbniktioiL 

As  to  the  position  of  the  chief  maximum  point  there  is  much  dispute. 
Rksmke  considers  it  to  be  between  Fraunfaolcr's  lines  a  and  B  {K  =  720-685  ^], 
Bngblmann  and  Timibiasef  between  B  and  C  (A  =  685-655  ^^),  Pfeffeb 
n^>)  between  C  and  Z>  (X  =  b55-5^  /i^)-  It  ought  to  be  easy  to  settle  this 
question,  though  it  is  really  of  minor  importance.    In  addition  to  the  difficulties 
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whK'h  ha%T  been  already  alluded  to  (e.  g.  the  attainment  of  a  sufficiently 
aitrv-iruiu  with  the  necessary  light  intensity),  one  fact  must  be  emphasized  w'hi< 
Kn\.mmann  has  drawn  attention  to  and  which  Pfeffer  has  more  recently 
()*ti\-Mul.  iiid  ed.  I.  \  60)  brought  prominently  forward.  Chlorophyll  has  very 
dilli'ri'nt  |iowcrs  of  absorbing  light  of  different  colours.  The  dce^wst  absorption 
Uihil  of  chlorophyll  lies  immediately  in  the  vicinity  ol  the  assimilation  maximuro 
(l''tg.  J4),  i.  e.  near  C  (\  =  661).  Although  this  vigorously  absorbed  light  has 
«|>M)  the  greatest  effect  in  assimilation,  still  it  can  only  be  fully  effective  oa 
uliuclurr^of  limited  thickness,  li  we  employ  an  ordinary  leaf  blade  for  expcri- 
liirnt,  the  uppermost  layers  containing  chlorophyll  will  absorb  ail  the  light  of 
wave  h'ligth  about  660,  and  the  layers  lying  below  wilt  be  in  darkness.  Rays 
outside  this  limited  region,  c.  g.  those  whose  X  =  630,  will  be  much  less  absorbed 
rtitd  will  pass  more  deeply  into  the  leaf,  and  will  be  able  eventually  to  exert 
git'uicr  a&similatory  acGvity  than  those  which  owing  to  absorption  axe  rapidly 
ullcT<>d.  TheureUcalty  the  more  interesting  assimilating  curve  (phjnary  curve) 
la  naturally  that  investigated  by  Encelmann.  not  that  actually  observed  00 
using  thicker  leaves.  Even  in  laj-ers  of  chlorophyll  of  limited  thicknus  this 
primary  airvc  is  masked;  the  following  values  which  Encelmann  obtained 
irom  a  comparison  of  the  directly  illuminated  side  and  the  reverse  side  nl 
a  cell  oi  Ckuhphonit  only  0-028  mm.  thick,  shows  this  clearly: —  " 
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Fnun  these  figures  it  is  ver^  evident  tliat  the  maximum  assimilation 
in  parts  of  greater  thickness  tends  towards  the  regions  of  lesser  wave  length. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  question,  why  it  is  of  stich  special  interest  to 
accurately  determine  the  wave  lengths  of  maximum  efficiency.  This  is  because 
it  has  be^  irequently  assumed  that  a  connexion  exists  between  absorption  and 
assimilation,  that  the  maxima  of  absorption  represented  by  the  absorption 
bands  must  at  the  same  time  represent  the  maxima  of  assimilation.  We 
have  now  to  show  that  in  the  process  of  assimilation  light  must  be  absorbed,  but 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  light  is  completely  translormed  locally. 
Numerous  colouring  matters  exliibit  absorption  spectra  in  the  highest  degree 
characteristic,  without  necessitating  in  consequence  the  [wstulating  ol  a  special 
function  in  the  organism  fur  the  absorption  ]>ands  these  spectra  exhibit.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  has  a  very  remarkable 
spectrum,  but  that  it  has  no  significance  on  that  account  in  the  animal  economy. 
Further,  in  the  case  of  silver  iodide  (Ostwald,  General  Chemistry,  II,  1070)  a 
well-marked  maximum  light  activity  appears  quite  near  line  G,  although  at 
the  same  place,  optically,  absorption  is  quite  feeble.  The  chief  argument 
against  the  coincidence  of  absorption  and  assimilation  is  based  on  the  physio- 
logical  facts  themselves,  and  it  appears  to  us  chie0y  to  lie  in  this,  that  attempts 
have  always  been  made  to  estabhsh  a  coincidence  only  between  the  position  of 
the  maximum  of  assimilation  in  the  red  and  the  absorption  band  near  B-C, 
perhaps  (Engelmann)  also  a  corresponding  coincidence  in  the  blue,  but  it  has 
never  been  possible  to  show  any  rise  of  the  assimilation  curve  near  the  other 
absorption  bands  of  chlorophyll.  Let  us  examine  Esgelmakn's  table  (18S4. 
p.  Qi),  wherein  Ae  shows  the  connexion  between  assimilation  and  absorption, 
although  it  appears  to  vs  to  suppoit  the  opposite  view. 

Wwc  IcnfUi  l^)  .718  680  6x3  589  556  saa  506  486  468  431 
AwiMiUtioa  .  ,  .  ia-4  loao  80-8  60-5  47-4  39-3  59-7  6&'i  5<>'3  45-9 
AfeMrptkm      .    .    .    03-7      81  a     506     47-5      40-a     51-0     63-9      63-4      8^3     907 

Notice  especially  the  region  A  =  622-322,  where  assimilation  falls  from  80 
to  about  40,  while  absorption  decreases  only  a  very  little  and  has  almost  the 
same  value  at  522  as  at  622  ;  compare  further  X  =  680,  where  absorption  = 
8x-a  and  assimilation  =  100,  witli  \  =  431,  where,  in  spite  of  more  vigoroui 
absorption,  assimilation  reaches  a  value  of  only  45-9. 

n  relations  exist  between  absorption  and  assimilation  these  are  of  the 
most  complex  character  and  have  still  to  be  worked  out.  This  is  even  more 
so  io  the  case  of  the  yellow,  red,  and  blue-green  cells  of  many  Algae  than  of  the 

E cells  of  the  majority  of  plants.  In  regard  to  these  Algae,  E.ngelmamn 
)  has  made  very  intcrttting  statements  which,  however,  require  con- 
tioD  by  more  extensive  experimental  evidence. 

It  has  already  been  made  obvious  that  the  activity  of  light  in  the  assimila- 
tioD  of  carbon-dioxide  must  be  bound  up  in  a  marked  manner  with  light  absorp- 
liem.  This  may  be  assumed  on  theoretical  grounds.  The  products  of  assimilation, 
starch  or  sngar,  possesses  a  noticeable  heat  of  combustion,  while  carbon -dioxide, 
trom  which  they  are  constructed,  being  the  end  product,  has  tw  such  value. 
The  energy  which  the  plan  t  giiiws  in  the  process  of  constructing  organic  substance 
am  only  originate  from  the  sun,  and  hence,  obviously,  light,  li  it  be  altered 
into  the  chemical  energy  of  starch,  must  disappear  as  light  and  an  absorption 
of  light  must  occur  in  the  cliloropliyll  bodies.  Julius  Kob.  Mayer,  the  dis- 
oovcrer  of  the  Law  of  Coni>ervation  of  Energy,  took  up  a  perfectly  correct 
position  with  regard  to  the  fundamental  importance  of  this  relation  between 
plants  and  light  when  he  wrote  (1847,  pp.  37,  38) ; — '  Nature  has  set  herself  the 
task  of  seizing  the  hght  pouring  on  the  earth's  surface  and  of  storing  this,  the 
raost  mobile  of  all  forces,  in  a  nxed  form.  In  order  to  gain  this  end  she  has 
conied  the  earth  with  organisms  capable,  so  long  as  they  arc  alive,  of  absorb- 
tqgyonl^fat  and  of  producing  by  its  activity  a  continuous  scries  of  chemical 
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differentiations:  these  organisms  are  jft/an/s.  The  plant  world  fonns  a  reservoir 
in  which  the  fugitive  solar  rays  are  imprisoned,  and  are  made  to  subserve 
certain  uses.' 

These  reflections  of  Mayer  have  been  completely  coniirmed^  and  we  must 
recognize  in  carbon-dioxide  assimttaiitm  the  soura  of  the  colUciive  organic  life  of 
<mr  glvbe,  life  which  uUimatdy  drams  its  energy  from  the  sun.  Only  gruti  plants 
are  able  to  hx  the  sunlight  in  this  way.  and  all  non-green  parts  of  such  plants 
as  well  as  all  coii>gret;i]  org^anisms  are  directly  or  indirectly  dejx^ndent  on  this 
primary  and  most  important  syiithesis  of  organic  substance  (compare  Lect.  XV), 

Looked  at  from  tliis  point  of  view  it  is  certainly  of  the  highest  importance 
to  examine  to  what  dcgicie  the  green  cdls  are  able  to  make  use  of  sunlight,  bow 
much  of  that  energy  they  store  and  how  much  of  it  |>assc$  out  unascd. 

It  is  possible  to  arrive  at  an  answer  to  this  question,  in  the  hrst  place,  by 
theoretical  calculation.  Starting  from  Bol'SSINGAULT's  work  as  a  basis,  Pfeffer 
(1871)  assumed  that  a  sq.  m.  of  the  leaf  surface  of  Nerium  formed  starch  at  the 
rate  of  0-000535  g.  per  second,  and,  estimating  the  heat  of  combustion  of  starch 
as  4,100  calones  per  g.,  concluded  that  22  calories  of  solar  enei^  is  used  per 
sq.  m.  per  second,  that  is  to  say,  less  than  i  per  cent,  of  the  total  solar  energy 
(which  is,  according  to  PoutttET,  about  333  calories  per  sq.  m.  per  second). 
if,  following  Sachs,  we  reckon  that  a  sq.  m.  of  a  leaf  of  Helianthus  produces  1-8  g. 
of  starch  per  sq.  m.  per  hour,  this  would  correspond  in  round  numbers  to 
7,000  calorics ;  but  the  amount  of  energy  of  the  sun  per  sq.  m.  per  hour  is, 
according  to  Poujllet,  equal  to  1,200,000  calones,  so  that  only  about  0'6  per 
cent,  of  the  total  light  energy  is  employed  in  assimilation.  If  we  adopt  Ad. 
Mayek's  (1897)  results  we  get  a  somewhat  higher  percentage,  viz.  2-4  per  cent., 
but  Mayer  made  his  calculations  on  the  total  solar  energy  for  the  year.  Since 
a  considerable  |>ortion  of  this  solar  ener]gy  falls  on  the  earth's  surface  at  a  time 
when  no  vegetation  is  there,  more  than  2-4  per  cent,  of  the  actually  available 
light  would  be  effective.  On  the  other  hand,  Mayer's  estimate  of  the  total 
annual  amount  of  solar  energy  at  a  quarter  of  a  million  calories  must  be  too  low, 
for  Lancley's  results  give  double  that  number,  sy  that  after  all  corrections  have 
been  made  the  value  would  be  again  somewliat  under  2-4  per  cent,  [compare  also 
Brown,  1899). 

[According  to  the  very  careful  researches  of  Brown  and  Escombe  (190^), 
not  quite  i  per  cent,  of  the  solar  energy  which  falls  on  the  leaf  is  employed  in 
carbon-dioxide  decomposition.] 

Comparison  of  these  calculations  teaches  us  one  thing  at  least,  viz.  that 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  solar  energy  is  gained  by  the  plant  in  assimi- 
lation ;  how  large  that  fraction  is,  however,  we  cannot  as  yet  exactly  tell. 
Detleffsen's  (1SS8)  attempts  to  estimate  this  amount  experimentally  is  there- 
fore of  the  greatest  interest.  He  made  observations  on  the  absorption  of  light 
in  a  leaf  with  tlie  aid  of  a  thermopile,  placing  the  leaf  alternately  in  air  con- 
taining 10  per  cent,  of  carbon-dioxide,  and  air  free  from  that  gas.  In  the 
former  case,  when  assimilation  was  gouig  on,  he  found  that  more  light  was 
absorbed  than  when  there  was  no  assimilation,  and  estimated  that  of  uie  total 
amount  of  Ught  09  per  cent,  in  one  exjwriraent.  0-3  per  cent  in  a  second,  and 
I'l  per  cent,  in  a  tturd  was  absorbed.  We  must  not  place  too  much  reUance 
on  uiese  numbers — for  the  sources  of  error  are  numerous  and  obvious — but 
Deiubfpsen's  experiments  appear  to  us  to  offer  an  interesting  starting-point 
for  further  research,  if  aided  by  appropriate  methods.  It  is  quite  possime  that 
uo  more  light  is  absorbed  while  assimilation  is  going  on  than  when  it  is  not,  for 
the  light  which  serves  to  bring  about  assimilation  may,  when  assinfilation  is 
prevented,  be  transformed  into  heat,  as  in  the  case  also  01  the  not  inconsiderable 
amount  absorbed  by  the  dead  leaf  and  by  a  cWorophyil  solution. 

Why  it  is  that  decomposition  of  carbon-dioxide  is  possible  only  in  the  pre- 
ncc  of  chlorophyll  we  do  not  know.     It  has  often  been  suggested  that  chloro- 
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p^^  acts  as  a  sensitizer.  It  is  well  known,  for  instance,  that  silver  salts  are 
aflected  only  by  rays  of  a  certain  wave  length,  and  that  red  Ught,  as  every 
photographer  knon-s,  has  no  effect  on  them.  By  adding  a  colouring  matter 
which  absorbs  red  light,  the  silver  salts  become  sensitive  to  red  rays.  The 
action  of  the  colouring  matters  in  this  relation  Is  by  no  means  clearly  under- 
stood, since  not  all  dyes  which  absorb  red  rays  act  as  sensitizers.  Apart  from 
Ibat,  there  is  one  great  distinction  between  these  physical  peculiarities  and  those 
presented  by  the  chlorophyll  body,  viz.  that  silver  salts  are  naturally  affected 
by  light,  and  their  sensitivity  is  only  increased  by  employing  a  sensitizer ; 
the  chlorophyll  body,  on  the  other  hand,  is  unable  to  bring  about  the  decom- 
position of  carbon*dioxide  in  the  absence  of  the  green  colour,  so  that  we  cannot 
look  upon  the  dye  merely  as  a  sensitizer. 

Seeing  that  the  manufacture  of  organic  material  is  necessarilv  bound  up 
whh  the  entry  of  energy  into  the  plant,  it  may  be  asked  whether  this  energy  is 
ci  necessity  always  solar  energy,  and  more  especially  that  of  the  luminous 
ra^.  It  might  well  be  sup|K)S«J  that  other  forms  of  energy  also,  heat,  clec- 
tndiy,  and  chemical  energy,  might  be  employed  (or  the  same  purjrese,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  very  probable  that  some  organisms  can  construct  organic 
matenal  out  of  inorganic  with  the  aid  of  dumicai  energy.  This  mode  of  con- 
strncrion  may  be  termed  chgmosyntiusis  in  contrast  with  photosynthesis — the 
process  we  have  already  been  studying  (Pfei-teh,  Phys.  2nd  cd.).  Wc  shall 
recur  to  chemosynthcsis  later  on,  but  at  the  present  moment,  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  *  photosynthesis ',  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  history  of  the  subject 
will  not  be  inappropriate,    (Compare  Sachs,  1875  ;  Pfeffer,  Physiol,  and  ed. 

»j,  aSoi ;  Brown,  18^ ;  [Wiesneb,  1905].) 
The  essential  preliinioary  basis  on  which  this  theory  of  carbon  assimilation 
is  built  was  laid  down  in  a  suries  of  researches  published  in  tlie  last  third 
ol  the  eighteenth  century.  Priestley  was  aware  that  the  atmosphere  was 
reDdered  foul  owing  to  the  respiration  of  animals  and  to  putrefaction  and  com- 
bnstion,  and  he  strove  systematically  to  discover  by  what  means  nature  counter- 
acted this.  In  1771  he  established  the  fact  that  this  duty  was  fulfilled  by  the 
fiaiU  vorld.  It  was  he  who  in  1778  first  made  out  that  the  air-bubbles  escaping 
tram  partly  submerged  plants  contained  more  oxygen  than  ordinary  air.  In 
tbc  i^&ss  vessels  which  he  employed  in  his  researches  he  noticed,  after  long 
standing,  the  development  of  green  masses  which  also  gave  oH  oxj^en  in 
sonlight*  but  since  Priestley  was  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  these 
green  masses  were  Algae,  he  thought  he  was  observing  a  purely  chemical  process 
tending  to  the  evolution  of  oxygen.  Priestley  does  not  seem  to  have 
ctekriy  appreciated  the  importance  of  sunlight  in  the  '  purification  of  the 
air*,  and  it  was  Ingc.nuouss  who  first  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  green  parts  of  i)lants  that  alone  had  the  power  ol  inducing  this 
•  ponftcation".  Both  iNGF.Niioirss  and  Priestley  were  supporters  of  the 
phlogiston  theory.  Senebier  was  the  first  to  investigate  the  subject  from 
the  standpoint  of  modem  chemistry  as  founded  by  Lavoisier,  and  his 
exposition  of  the  subject  appears  to  us  to-day  to  be  much  more  modern  than 
those  of  his  predecessors.  He  showed  more  especially  the  connexion  between 
the  carbon -dioxide  and  the  evolution  of  oxygen,  and  was  the  first  to  make  out 
that  it  was  concerned  in  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  organic  material. 
It  is  true  that,  knowing  bow  little  carbon -dioxide  was  present  in  the  air,  he 
tbongfat  that  plants  absorbed  the  gas  from  the  soil.  Th.  de  Saussure  (i^), 
however,  first  brought  forward  incontestable  evidence  that  the  air  was  the 
sonice  whence  the  plant  obtained  its  carbon -dioxide,  and  it  was  he  who,  by  his 
eiceedingly  arcurate  experiments,  placed  our  entire  knowledge  of  the  subject 
on  a  sound  basis.  Later  on,  his  correct  interpretation  of  the  facts  was 
neglected  and  *  humus '  was  once  more  thought  to  be  of  importance  in  the 
^unrjsfament  oi  the  green  plant,  until,  through  Liebic's  sagacity  and  Bous- 
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siNCALXT's  experimental  work,  Saussure's  results  obtained  general  recog- 
nition, and  became  what  they  are  to  this  day.  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of 
plant  physiology.  Tlie  older  investigators,  for  the  most  port,  expressed  no  definite 
opinion  as  to  the  &n>t  product  of  carbon  assimilation  ;  later  on,  carbohydrates, 
amongst  other  things,  were  suggested,  until  Sachs  announced  that  starch  was 
'  the  first  visible  product  of  assimilation '.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
more  recent  developments  in  this  relation,  whereby  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
chloroplasts  can  construct  starch  out  of  carbon-dioxide  but  also  from  soluble 
carbohydrates  as  well  ;  on  these,  naturally,  all  the  non-green  parts  of  the 
higher  plants  are  dependent,  as  well  as  the  great  mass  of  Fungi,  &c.,  which 
are  entirely  unable,  since  they  possess  no  chlorophyll,  to  carry  out  carbon 
assimilation  for  themselves.  Later  on,  we  shall  examine  more  closely  the 
mode  of  nutrition  of  these  heterotrophic  organs  and  organisms. 
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LECTURE    XI 
THE  ASSIMILATION  OF  NITROGEN  IN  AUTOTROPHIC  PLANTS 

As  the  result  of  changes  taking  place  in  the  carbohydrates  which  originate 
in  the  chloroplast,  there  arises  a  large  niimber  of  important  vegetable  sub- 
stances, of  which  only  the  materials  of  the  cell-wall,  fats,  and  the  numerous 
organic  adds  may  be  alluded  to  here.  All  these  substances  arc  composed  of  the 
elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  only,  but  over  and  above  there  are 
Dumerous  compounds  in  the  plant  which  contain  a  fourth  element,  nitrogen ; 
eveiy  plant,  in  fact,  contains  this  element  in  a  small  but  constant  percentage 
(Lecture  I,  p.  5).  The  form  in  which  nitrogen  can  be  utilized  varies  in  the 
different  types,  but  we  will  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  nitrogen  requirements 
ol  the  grun  plantoi  whose  absorption  of  nutriim>nt  we  have  obtained  so  limited 
a  conception.  We  certainly  know  far  less  about  the  mode  of  assimilation 
o(  nitrogen  than  we  do  of  carbon,  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  r^etted  as 
nitrogen  is  an  even  more  important  food  material  than  carbon.  For  protoplasm, 
the  actual  living  ^substance,  always  contains  nitrogen,  while  on  the  contrary 
those  bodies  which  are  composed  of  carlion,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  only, 
cannot  be  considered  as  endowed  with  vitality. 

Let  us  return  to  the  water  and  sand-culture  methods  by  means  of  which 
we  were  enabled  to  arrive  at  such  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  requirements 
of  plants  so  far  as  the  materials  of  the  ash  were  concerned.  When  plants 
were  grown  in  nutritive  solutions  we  found  that  a  very  considerable  increase 
in  the  plant's  dry  weight  took  place,  but  we  also  learned  that  such  culture 
fluids  must  contain  all  the  materials  needful  to  the  support  of  plant  life 
<p.  81).  The  nitrogen  supplied  was  in  the  form  of  a  nitrate  ol  calcium  or 
potassium.  We  have  now  to  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  such  an 
addition  is  really  necessary,  whether  the  enormous  quantity  of  free  nitrogen, 
amounting  to  four-fifths  of  the  atmosphere,  may  nut  be  utilized  by  the 
plant.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  emphatically  in  the  negative  ;  (or 
although  we  may  know  of  methods  by  which  free  nitrogen  is  brought  into 
combination  in  inorganic  nature,  and  although  we  shall,  later  on,  find  that  there 
are  certain  plants  (Lecture  XIX)  which  are  able  to  make  use  of  free  nitrogen, 
still  we  are  compelled  to  deny  this  power  to  the  ordinary  green  plant. 

It  is  to  BoussiNGAULT  (1860-61)  that  weowe  the  establishment  of  this  view; 
he  was  certainly  unaware  of  the  special  powers  possessed  by  Leguminoaae, 
although  he  carried  out  not  a  few  researches  on  these  plants  as  well.  Since  we 
purpose  dealing  vn.W\  the  problem  of  the  absorption  of  nitrogen  by  the  Legu- 
minosae  separately  in  Lecture  XIX,  we  will  confine  ourselves  here  to  plants 
not  belonging  to  that  group,  and  take  as  our  example  Hdiantkus  argophylius. 
BonssiNGAOLT  performed  three  series  of  experiments  on  this  plant ;  in  the 
first  series  he  grew  the  plants  in  pure  sand  without  any  addition  of  minerals, 
and  especially  with  the  omission  of  combined  nitrogen  ;  in  the  second  series 
the  sand  had  added  to  it  the  materials  of  the  ash  and  potassium  nitrate ;  in 
the  third  scries  materials  of  the  ash  and,  in  addition,  potassium  carbonate  instead 
of  potassium  nitrate.  The  result  of  the  research  is  summarized  in  the  following 
Uble:— 

Dry  subsUflCc  ;  Orcxnic     sub-  C&ia  in  outen  Gain  in  dHto- 

aeedukeauoi.  suau formed.  in  66  days.  gcniji86d«jn. 

A.  iSmJ)     ...              **  0*85  ig).  <>■"(  Ig).  oooaa  (g). 

B.  (Suid,  uh,  nitrate)             tgd-a  aiut    „  8-444   „  o-i666  „ 
^    C.  iSmai,  uh,  caxtwulc)              4-6  0.391    „  0.156   „  0.00*7   ,> 

We  see  from  these  numbers  that  in  Series  A  and  C  nitrogen  was  almost 
entirely  excluded  ;   the  limited  gam  m  nitrogen  amounting  to  about  2-3  mg.  in 
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Series  A,  and  to  2*7  mg.  in  C,  beiiw  accounted  for  by  the  absorption  of  ammonia 
in  the  gaseous  form  from  the  air.  Concomitantly  with  this  exclusion  of  combined 
nitrogen  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  carbon  and  organic  substance 
formed,  as  well  as  in  dry  weight  generally.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however, 
that  an  increase  in  dry  weight  may  still  occur,  and  that  thLS  increase  is  greater 
when  plants  are  manured  with  the  materiaL'!  of  the  ash 
than  if  they  he  grown  in  pure  sand.  The  amount  of  nitro- 
gen present  in  the  seed  re-aches  a  greater  amount  than 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  limited  supply  in  the  ash- 
I'he  unequal  development  of  plants  treated  in 
different  wap  comes  out  even  more  prominently  from 
a  study  of  Bol'ssingault's  figures  than  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  data  quoted  above.  At  Fig.  20,  two 
of  BoussiNGAULT's  figures  have  been  reproduced,  side^J 
by  side,  reduced  to  the  same  scale ;  i»  refnesents  a  plaot^H 
from  scries  B ;  2,  from  series  A,  although  it  might^ 
stand  equally  well  as  a  representative  of  series  C,  be- 
tween which  latter  and  series  A  the  differences  are  not 
worth  mentioning.  From  the  figures  it  will  be  ap- 
parent that  the  normal  plant  may  reach  a  height  of 
64-74  cm.,  and  develop  a  prominent  inflorescence, 
while  that  grown  in  absence  of  nitrogen  reaches  a 
height  of  only  11-14  cm.,  and  produced  a  capitulum  ^^ 
of  very  limited  size.  ^H 

This  experiment  shows  with  perfect  clearness  that  ^4 
Helianthus  is  unable  to  make  any  use  of  the  atmo- 
spheric oitrogeo.  It  also  proves  that  potassium  nitrate 
forms  a  very  appropriate  source  of  nitrogen  for  nu- 
tritive purposes,  since  the  increase  in  dry  weight  in 
plants  belonging  to  series  B  is  nearly  sixty  times  that 
of  plants  in  series  A.  This  great  increase  in  dry  weight 
is  very  surprising,  when  one  remembers  how  ItttU 
potassium  mtrate  the  plants  have  been  able  to  obtain. 
A  pot  containing  t|  kg.  of  sand  received  gradually 
jjM  J  in  the  course  of  three  months  14  g.  of  saltpetre,  and 

mL  A         W         this  amount  was  sufficient  to  enable  two  plants  to 
^Jm  i^^     JL^     reach  their  full  normal  development. 
*HM^^  V^^v  Many  hundred  culture  experiments  in  water  aad 

sand  have  established  the  fact  that  nitric  acid  forms 
ru.  •>.  MWMtef  afrw-  an  excellent,  not  to  say  the  best  possible  source  of 
£amm kimi^tl^iHUwa A.  nitnagcn  for  tlic  great  majority  of  plants.  [How  the 
ttrSLwi im^  rjhiti)  tmm  dtvargent  results  arrived  at  by  Treboux  (1905)  are 
■iHiniMLi^iiBQtfift.  j^  ^  emdained  it  is,  as  yet,  impossible  to  say.j 
In  pcinrijile  it  is  immaterial  «iih  what  base  the  nitric  acid  is  united,  stul, 
MRrelty  itivaking.  it  is  preferaUe  to  use  such  bases  as  are  themselves  essential, 
uencf  \>otA5»ium  or  calcium  Ritntes,  mltboogh  they  are  more  expensive  than 
lodium  nitmte,  are  most  suitable  in  pnctice.  It  is  impossible  at  present 
to  *Ay  whether  mtntes  as  well  as  nitrjites  play  any  part  in  providing  nitro- 
^mxlt  nutriment  to  Hianerogams.  Accordug  to  Molisch's  (1&87)  researches 
tiKwe  nittUt*  Atv  wy  poisoaoiB  wbeo  present  in  high  percentage,  although  in 
dlhitr  n^lutron  (0-05  per  cmt.  or  less  in  the  case  of  potassium  nitrite)  they  are 
alwuttxHl  with  a^1dlty  and  undergo  alteration  in  tbe  plant :  strange  to  say  they 
Air  not  oxidifc^l  into  a  mtrate,  but,  on  the  contrary,  snfier  reduction.  Whether 
a  KKvn  plant  can  vm"  cannot  pass  through  all  stages  of  its  development  when 
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It  is  to  BoussiNCAULT  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  ol  the  importance  of 
nitric  acid  as  a  nutrient  to  the  green  plant ;  previous  to  his  time  it  was  believed, 
mainly  owing  to  the  influence  o!  Liebig  (1840),  that  ammonia  was  the  chief 
source  ol  aitrogen  to  the  plant.  This  condusign  was  readily  arrived  at  because 
experience  had  shown  that  excellent  results  could  be  obtained  by  manuring 
with  ammonia  ;  it  was  not  known  that  the  ammonia  in  the  soil  is  transtormt^ 
into  nitrate  before  it  is  absorbed  by  the  plant.  This  nitrification  (Lecture 
XVTIl),  due  to  the  action  of  organisms  in  the  soil,  complicates  the  scientific 
explanation  of  the  question  as  to  the  significance  of  ammonia  in  the  nutrition 
of  the  green  plant.  The  recent  compriHiensive  researches  ol  Pitsch  (1887- 
1896)  and  ol  Maz£  (iJKW)  have  conclusively  proved  that  the  nutritive  value 
of  ammonia  must  not  be  entirely  denied  ;  in  the  majority  of  green  plants  it  Li 
second  only  to  nitric  acid  in  value,  inducing  a  definite  development  and  con- 
siderable increase  in  dry  weight.  The  fact  that  many  plants  thrive  only 
moderately  well  when  supplied  with  ammonia  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  ammonia  salts  when  presented  to  the  root  in  a  more  concentrated  state 
produce  an  injurious  e^ect.  Carbonate  of  ammonia,  on  account  of  its  alkaline 
reaction,  is  especially  liable  to  cause  injury  to  the  plant,  acting  as  a  matter  of 
fact  Uke  a  poison.  In  the  case  of  some  plants,  particularly  maize  and  oUier 
Gnmioeae,  ammonia  is  by  no  means  of  inferior  value  to  nitric  acid,  for  Maz6  was 
aUe  to  obtain  as  great  an  increase  in  dry  weight  in  maize,  using  at  most  a  |  per 
cent,  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate,  as  when  he  supplied  it  wjth  a  solution  of 
a  nitrate.  Similar  results  were  obtained  in  cultures  of  Brassica  and  species  of 
AUium,  Forest  trees  also  must  be  dependent  on  ammonia,  since  nitrates  are 
seldom  present  in  woodland  soils.  The  significance  of  this  is  not  so  simple  as 
itappearsand  will  necessitate  inquiry  later  on  (Lecture  XIX}.  So  far  as  we 
know  at  present  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  addition  to  plants  which  definitely 
prefer  nitric  acid  (e.g.  buckwheat,  potatoes,  turnips)  there  are  others  which 
get  on  just  as  well  or  even  better  with  ammonia,  so  that  it  would  appear  to  be 
a  matter  of  indi0erence  to  such  plants  whether  the  ammonia  is  supplied  to 
them  in  the  form  of  a  sulphate,  a  nitrate,  or  a  phosphate ;  it  is  only  the 
carbonate  which,  as  already  mentioned,  is  liable  to  produce  injurious  effects. 

I^  us  now  inquire  into  the  sources  of  nitrates  and  ammonia  in  nature. 
Minerals  which  are  of  purely  murganic  origin,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
contaio  nitrogen,  occur  only  rarely  in  nature.  Ebdmann  (1896,  Ber.  Chem. 
GesclL  29,  1710)  obtained  only  very  minute  c}uantities(o-028  per  cent,  or  less) 
ol  combined  nitrogen  in  perfectly  pure  primitive  rock.  Nitrate  of  soda  would 
at  first  sight  appear  to  be  an  exception,  but  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  this 
ftinn  of  nitrate  occurs  in  nature  as  a  product  of  organic  activity  [Muntz,  1S89]. 

All  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  the  total  amount  of  fixed  nitrogen 
available  for  plant  nourishtnent  nowadays  arises  from  the  chemical  combination 
of  free  nitrogen  gas.  Processes  arc  constantly  taking  place  which  result  in  the 
combination  of  gaseous  nitrogen,  but  the  converse  process  also  occurs  where  free 
nitrogen  arises  from  the  decomposition  of  compounds.  Every  combination  of 
nitrogen  which  is  effected  means  a  gain  of  nutrient  to  the  typical  green  plant 
fraoi  a  substance  of  no  nutritive  value,  and  ever>-  formation  of  nitrogen  gas  by 
deoamposttion  of  a  nitrogenous  compound  means  a  loss  to  it.  Hence  these  two 
processes  as  they  occur  in  nature,  and  which  we  may  briefly  term  nitrogcTious 
main  and  mtrogaiufus  loss,  are  of  special  interest  in  relation  to  the  question 
before  us,  and  demand  closer  study  on  our  |)art,  though  at  the  pn^scnt  moment 
we  jQMd  not  do  more  than  briefly  indicate  the  more  important  points  in  regard 
to  the  problem,  reserving  further  details  for  study  later  on. 

Nitroeenoui  gain  takes  place  tmder  various  conditions.  Apart  altogether 
horn  conditions  which  may  be  created  in  a  laboratory,  there  are  only  two 
iMthods  of  bringing  about  nitrogenous  combination ;  one  of  these,  in  which 
organtsms  play  a-  pronunent  part,  we  will  discuss  later  (Lecture  XIX) ;  the 
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Other  only  need  be  referred  to  at  the  pr^ent  junctare,  viz.  the  oxidation 
of  nitrogen  into  nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  which  takes  place  under  the  infiucnoc 
of  electric  discliarge  in  the  atmosphere  more  especially  in  thunderstorms. 
Rain,  mist,  and  snuw  carry  this  nitric  acid  in  solution  down  to  the  soil  in 
considerabk  quantifies,  as  Boussingault  has  clearly  shown  {1861,  325).  The 
greatest  quantity  wliich  he  found  in  rain  was  6  mg.  of  nitric  acid  per  titr^j 
hut  for  the  most  part  the  amounts  were  3,  2,  or  i  mg.,  or  even  less.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  any  marked  relation  exists  between  the  frequency  of  thunderstorms 
and  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  present  in  rain-water,  for  there  is  a  relatively 
large  quantity  of  combined  nitrogen  present  in  rain  even  at  times  when 
thunderstorms  are  entirely  absent.  It  is  possible  that  silent  electric  discharges, 
which  are  always  taking  place  in  the  atmosphere,  may  account  for  tliis  fixing  of 
free  nitrogen ;  perhaps,  also,  some  of  the  nitric  add  present  in  the  air  and 
carried  down  to  the  soil  may  have  its  origin  in  the  dust  which  has  arisen  from 
the  soil  itself. 

Altogether  only  a  small  amount  of  freshly  combined  nitro^n  is  added  to  the 
'  soil,  not  more  than  a  kilogram  per  hectare  per  annum  according  to  Ao.  IVIayek 
(tqoi,  1,  205)  [iti  tropical  countries  as  much  as  5  to  6  kg.  (Marcano  and  Muntz, 
iSiiQ)],  while  the  ]>lants  which  grow  on  a  surface  of  that  extent,  according  to 
Boussincai;lt,  use  up  about  50  kg.  of  nitrogen  per  annum.     It  is  therefore 
essential  that,  in  order  that  plants  may  continue  to  exist,  the  nitrogen  derived 
from  dead  organisms  should  be  retiimed  to  the  soil  to  be  used  in  the  construe* 
tion  of  subsequent  generations.     Tlic  nitrogenous  compounds  arising  from  dead 
animals  and  plants  art'  decomposod  by  micro-organisms  and,  in  general,  changed 
into  ammonia  (Lecture  XVII).    This  substance  is  greedily  absorbed  by  the  soil,  ^J 
and  thus  part,  at  least,  of  the  ammonia  arisitig  from  putrefaction  wiU  be  fixed^H 
in  the  earth.     Further,  owing  to  the  influence  of  micrO'organisms  the  ammonia^ 
undergoes  oxidation  into  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  (Nitrification,  Lecture  XVIII). 
In  tliis  way  every  soil  contains  in  varying  proportions  nitrates,  nitrites,  and 
ammonia. 

Losses  of  nitrogen  in  nature  may,  in  the  first  place,  be  quite  local.  The 
ammonia  arising  from  putrefactive  decomposition — in  so  far  as  it  remains  un- 
altered— is  only  in  part  absorbed  ;  a  not  inconsiderable  amount  passes  off  into 
the  air  in  the  gaseous  form  where  it  is  oxidized  into  nitrous  or  nitric  acids,  or 
united  with  carbon-dioxide.  This  ammonia  is  returned  to  the  soil  in  the  course 
of  atmospheric  precipitation.  According  to  Ad.  Ma^-ER  (IQOI,  I,  205),  on  an 
average  about  2  kg.  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  falls  on  a  hectare  of 
land  annually,  in  addition  to  the  single  kg.  of  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  already 
referred  to  as  brought  down  by  rain.  Volatile  ammonia  is  ttoi  entirely  lost 
to  the  plant ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  translerred  from  one  place  to  another : 
ultimately  it  may  be  removed  out  of  reach  of  land  plants,  it  it  be  carried  by  rain 
into  the  sea.  The  case  is  the  same  with  nitric  acid ;  when,  owing  to  nitri- 
fication of  ammonia,  this  substance  arisei?  in  the  soil  it  is  then  of  service 
to  the  plants  on  the  spot,  only  if  it  be  at  once  absorbed  by  the  roots. 
Since  the  soil  cannot  retain  nitric  acid,  all  of  it  not  at  once  absorbed  by  the  root 
will  be  washed  away  by  rain  and  carried  into  rivers  and,  finally,  into  the  sea. 
The  development  of  nitrogen  in  the  gaseous  form  is  of  far  greater  importance 
than  the  phenomena  mentioned,  which,  on  closer  observation,  resolve  themselves 
mto  translocattons  and  transformations  of  combined  nitrogen,  and  not  into  actual 
loss  of  such.  This  evolution  of  free  nitrogen  takes  place  in  the  course  oE  many 
decompositions  (Lecture  XVII),  and  also  in  certain  combustion  processes.  U 
there  were  no  organisms  capable  of  making  use  of  this  free  nitrogen,  these  losses 
would  be  irretrievable.  As  a  matter  of  fact  such  organisms  are  well  known  to 
occur  (Lecture  XIX),  and  the  power  they  possess  Is  obviously  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  circulation  of  nitrogen. 

We  shall  return  to  such  vital  phenomena  later,  meanwhile  we  may  note 
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that  a  complete  explanation  of  tbeir  mode  of  operation  is  not  as  yet  possible. 
We  may  note  only  the  fact  that,  despite  the  numerous  researches  which  have 
been  made  during  recent  years  as  to  the  phenomenon  of  nitrogen  fixation,  we 
have  no  conception  of  the  quantitative  aspect  of  the  question,  so  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  gas  or  its  evolution  is  the 
more  dominant  feature  in  nature,  or  whether  the  one  process  is  the  exact 
balance  o(  the  other.  WHicn  one  remembers  that  oriRinally  no  combined  nitro- 
gen existed  on  the  earth,  one  is  inclined  to  hold  that  the  amount  of  combined 
nitrogen  to-day  is  on  the  increase,  and  that  as  a  consequence  actually  more 
organisms  are  able  to  exist  now  than  thousands  of  years  ago.  Withoutdoubt,  the 
amount  of  hWng  substance  in  nature  depends  on  the  amount  of  nUrogen,  since 
nitrogen  occurs  only  to  a  minimum  extent  in  uncultivated  soil. 

Owing  to  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  combined  nitrogen  the  green  plant 
can  take  it  up  in  three  different  ways  : — 

1.  It  can  absorb  it  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  nitric  add  from  the  soil  by 
means  of  the  root. 

2.  It  can  take  up  ammonia  in  the  gaseous  form  from  the  air  by  means  of 
the  leaves. 

3.  It  can  absorb  rain-water  and  nitrogenous  substances  dissolved  in  it  also 
by  the  leaves  from  the  air. 

The  first  of  these  possibilities  is  really  the  only  one  we  need  consider.  The 
power  of  leaves  to  absorb  gaseous  ammonia  is  undoubted  (Schlossing,  1874) ; 
out  the  fact  that  this  gas  occurs  in  the  air  only  in  quite  limited  traces  renders  this 
capacity  on  the  part  of  the  leaves  of  no  practical  importance.  On  the  other 
hand,  large  masses  of  manure  may  certainly  appreciably  add  to  the  quantity 
of  ammonia  in  the  air,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  under  these  conditions  it 
may  exert  an  important  influence  on  the  development  o!  many  plants 
{Keener.  1887).  Any  such  favourable  influence,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
only  hmitcd.  since  in  higher  states  of  concentration  ammonia  is  very  rapidly 
injuriotis.  Tlie  absorption  of  combined  nitrogen  dissolved  in  rain  tlirougli  the 
leaves  is  undoubted,  yet  this  amount  also  is  so  small  that  the  ordinary  land 
plant  may  be  considered  as  entirely  dependent  on  that  absorbed  from  the  soil. 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  literature  dealing  with  the  presence  of  ammonia  in 
unctdtivated  soils,  but  into  the  discussion  of  these  researches  it  is  impo.ssible 
to  enter  here.  It  will  be  suflicient  if  we  refer  to  some  of  the  results  obtained  by 
A.  Bacmasn  {1887)  :— 

One  kg.  of  dry  ins>  of  nitrogen  u  ammooii' 

Loun  rdenv«d  from  gnutte)  (Fir  Uls.  Bavmria)  39.37 

We&tlMred  (iMita       ....                    „                     ...  ti.«5 

„          porpfayry  ....  ^Rhiac  PiUtinatc)    .        .        .  tj-^x 

,,          CArboDifcroiu  sandstoDG 4-43 

,,          baull         ....  fRhinc  Palatinate)    .         .         .  ^3  37 

Loess  wiiliout  humus .        .        ,        .  (Hanich) 6-58 

Sandy  soil (Schrobcnh«UMn)              .        .  a-»3 

Hoorland  sofl (UOiuch) 1-60 


Soils  which  are  unworked  and  unmanured  vary  greatly  in  the  amount  of 
ammonia  which  they  contain ;  basalt  and  loam  soils  contain  the  most,  sandy 
&nd  moorland  soils  the  least.  Further,  the  amount  of  ammonia  decreases  rapid^ 
as  the  deeper  layers  of  the  soil  arc  reached. 

On  investigating  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  in  uncultivated  soils  the  same 
author  found  it  occurring  for  the  most  part  in  such  minute  traces  that  it 
was  impossible  to  estimate  it  quantitatively.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  plant 
can  obtain  under  natural  conditions  only  a  very  small  quanlity  of  combined 
nitrogen  in  the  soil,  and  its  growth  is  thus  dependent  on  the  cliaracteristics 
of  the  root-system  already  referred  to,  more  especially  the  capacity  it  has 
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for  drawing  upon  a  large  extent  oi  soU  for  the  absorption  of  a  substance 
occurring  but  sparingly  in  it 

The  continued  growth  of  plants  on  natural  soil  indicates  at  least  that  tbey 
are  always  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  nitrogen  from  it.  It  is  otherwise 
with  cultivated  plants.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  matenals  of  the  ash.  agri- 
culture prospers  according  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  removed.  If  50  kg.  of 
nitrogen  be  extracted  from  a  hectare  at  each  har^'est,  and  in  large  part 
removed  permanently  from  the  field,  and  at  the  same  lime  not  quite  3  kg,  of 
nitrogen  is  added  annually,  the  soil  must  become  rapidly  impoverished,  and 
that  condition  can  be  remedied  only  by  manuring.  Part  of  the  nitrogen 
removed  may  be  replaced  by  the  excrement  of  cattle,  and  this  explains  the 
favourable  result's  obtained  by  manuring  with  excrement,  customarj'  even  in 
the  most  primitive  forms  of  agriculture.  Excrement  is  insufficient  of  itself  to 
replace  the  loss  in  nitrogen  suffered  by  the  land,  for  part  of  the  nitrogen  is 
sold  off  the  land  directly  with  the  harvest  or  indirectly  with  the  cattle  ;  the 
remainder,  which  is  contained  in  dung,  is  entirely  transformed  into  ammonia, 
and  as  such  becomes  further  diminished  by  evaporation  oc  is  washed  out  after 
nndeinoing  nitrification.  'Ilic  formation  of  free  nitrogen  in  dungliills  may  be 
reckoned  as  a  further  source  ol  nitrogenous  loss.  Thus,  in  all  logical  schemes  of 
agriculture,  artificial  manuring  with  nitrogen  is  essential.  Since  citrate  of 
potash  is  too  expensive,  by  far  the  most  valuable  manure  is  Chili -saltpetre 
(nitrate  of  soda),  which  occurs  in  immense  beds  in  Peru,  traceable  in  its  origin 
to  vital  activity.  This  substance  came  into  use  in  England  seventy-five  years 
ago  and  i.*;  still  employed  in  very  large  quantities.  In  addition  to  Chili -saltpetre 
may  be  mentioned  sulphate  of  ammonia,  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of 
coal  gas  and  almost  as  valuable  for  the  purpose  as  nitrate  of  soda.  [Probably 
calcium  cyanamide  (CaCN,)  is  also  of  great  service  as  a  nitrogenous  manure.) 
Finally,  those  plants  which  bring  about  the  fixation  of  the  free  nitrogen  of  the 
air  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  agriculture.  These  have  been  several 
times  reierred  to  but  we  shall  speak  of  them  m  greater  detail  later. 

Having  now  become  acquainted  wit^h  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  whidi 
may  be  made  use  of  by  the  plant,  and  having  noted  that  these  sutetances  an 
alisorbed  esjiecially  by  the  root,  we  may  turn  to  the  question  as  to  where  and 
how  they  are  assimilated.  As  we  remarked,  however,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lecture,  our  knowledge  of  the  assimilation  of  nitrogen  is  very  defective.  The 
final  products  oi  the  assimilation  of  nitrogen  at  all  events  are  proteids.  These 
bodies  are  rightly  considered  as  forming  a  series  of  chemical  compounds  of 
special  importance,  and  hence  deserve  a  few  words  at  this  stage  in  our  work. 
Unfortunately,  from  one  point  of  view,  the  advances  in  the  chemistry  of  proteids, 
which  have  taken  place  during  recent  years,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  physio- 
logical chemists,  have  dealt  rather  with  animal  than  vegetable  proteids  (compare 
the  comprehensive  expositions  of  Hammarsten,  1895,  Cohnheim,  1900,  Kossel. 
1901,  HoFMEisTTR,  1902).  Thus  we  do  not  even  yet  know  whether  the  very 
important  animal  proteids  occur  in  the  plant  kingdom  also,  while  we  know  little 
or  nothing  as  to  the  pecuHarities  of  vegetable  proteids.  Consequently  the 
following  notes,  which  we  extract  from  Cohnheim's  works,  must  of  necessity 
be  very  fragmentary.    [Compare  Czapek,  Biochemic,  vol.  II.] 

Proteids  cannot  be  so  easily  represented  by  formulae  as  carbohydrates  or 
fats.  Five  elements  for  the  most  part  enter  into  their  composition,  hydn^en, 
nitrogen,  oxj'gen,  carbon,  and  sulphur,  to  which  we  may  add  also  phosphorus. 
The  relative  amount  of  these  elements  in  the  different  proteids  varies  greatly 
and  little  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  statements  made  as  to  the  percentage  com- 
position of  each.  Generally  speaking,  however,  proteids  possess  certain  physical 
characters,  give  certain  chemical  reactions,  and  especially  give  rise  to  similar 
decomposition  products,  so  that  we  may  conclude  that  they  form  a  natural  series 
of  compounds  and  not  merely  a  heterogenous  collection  of  organic  bodies  which 
carmot  be  catalogued  under  other  and  more  fully  studied  groups. 
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From  a  physical  standpoint  the  coUoidat  nature  of  proteids  stands  out  pre- 
eminent. It  is,  doubtless,  largely  owing  to  the  size  of  their  molecules  that 
proteids  axe  unaUa  to  diffuse  through  parchment  or  animaJ  membranes. 
Nevertheless  they  may  be  regarded  as  forming  genuine  solutions  which  have 
the  peculiarity  of  being  not  very  stable.  Proteids  coagulate  on  very  slight 
provocation,  and  very  often  this  coagulation  is  accompanied  by  consideranle 
alterations  in  character.  This  coagulation  is  permanent  and  renewed  solution 
is  impossible  without  fundamental  chemical  change.  Such  coagulations  are 
induced  by  alcohol,  by  boiling  water,  by  strong  mineral  acids,  as  well  as  by  certain 
so<alled  alkaloid  reagents  (phosphotungstic  acid,  tannic  acid.  &c.).  On  the 
other  hand,  proteids  are  transformed  by  salting  out  (especially  by  ammo- 
ruum  sulphate),  into  a  soUd  and  often  crj'stalline  condition  without  being 
chemically  altered.    This  salted  out  proteid  remains  soluble. 

The  reagents  mentioned  alxivc  may  be   used  as  tests  for  proteids,  bat 

tain  colour  reactions  may  also  ha  employed,  uf  which  the  must  important 

the  following ; — 

1.  They  give  a  blue- violet  to  red  colour  nith  caustic  soda  and  a  few  drops 
of  u-eak  copper  sulphate  solution  {biuret  test). 

2.  Heating  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  gives  a  yellow  colom*  {xantJiO' 
proteic  naction). 

3.  Boiling  with  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  containing  a  trace  of  nitrous 
acid  gives  a  rose  to  dark  red  colour  {Mtllon's  reaction). 

4.  Treatment  with  an  alcohohc  solution  of  a-napthol  and  couceotiated 
sulphuric  acid  gives  a  violet  colour  {MoUsch's  reaction). 

5.  By  boiling  with  caustic  soda  and  a  salt  of  lead  a  black  precipitate  is 
produced  {lead-st^phide  reaction). 

Apart  from  the  biuret  test,  tlie  reactions  described  are  effects  produced. 
Dot  by  the  proteid  molecule  as  a  whole,  but  by  constituent  groupings  in 
it ;  Millon's  reagent,  for  example,  acts  on  a  different  group  in  the  proteid 
molecule  than  docs  the  lead-sulphide  test,  and  that  again  on  a  group  not  acted 
on  by  Molisch's  reagent.  One  is  thus  able  to  dinerentiate  in  the  proteid 
molecule  a  number  of  constituent  groups,  with  which  a  study  of  the 
decomposition  products  of  proteid  has  made  us  familiar.  Hydrolyltc  de- 
composition more  particularly  has  furnished  us  with  especially  valuable 
data,  because  obviously  that  method  entails  no  very  profound  changes  on  the 
products  of  decomposition.  Hydrolytic  decomposition  may  be  effected  by 
boiling  mineral  acids  as  well  as  by  enzymes  (proteases  ;  compare  Lectures 
XII  and  XlII) ;  the  products  are  similar  in  each  case  and  we  shall  con&ne 
ourselves  at  present  cliiefly  to  the  action  of  enzymes.  By  the  action  of 
proteolytic  enzymes  proteid  is  broken  down,  in  the  first  instance,  into  smaller 
molecules,  which  still  retain  many  of  the  characters  of  proteids  ;  there  arise 
fiist  the  albuMcses,  which  are  no  longer  coagulable  but  maybe  precipitated 
by  salting  out.  From  these  arLsc  the  peptones,  which  cannot  be  salted  out,  but 
which  still  respond  to  the  biuret  test-  AH  subsequent  decomposition  products 
fail  to  show  any  biuret  reaction,  and  thus  arc  no  longer  proteid.  Albumoses 
and  peptones  may  still  be  considered  as  proteids  although  many  peptones 
contam  no  sulphur.  Among  the  products  oi  further  decomposition  we  have 
next  to  rectwnize  a  sulphur-containing  group.  In  what  form  this  arises  through 
the  action  ofenzymes  is  not  as  yet  fully  understood ;  cystin  (C^,^,S,0J  rarely 
occurs  in  plants ;  sulphates  on  the  other  hand,  are  apparently  produced  directly. 
[Xnterroediate  substances  between  peptones  and  amino-acids  have  been  dis- 
COTO^  coupled  amino<acids  or  polypeptides,  many  of  which  have  been 
synthetically  prepared  by  E.  Fischer  (Czapek,  Biochcmie,  11.45).]  Under 
the  head  of  sulphur-free  proteid    groups  we  may  recognize  the  following 

(HOFMEISTEB,  1902)  : — 
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L  Btbmfing  to  the  aUpiuOie  aeries : 

1.  Goanidin  nsidoe — CNH.XH^ 

2.  Amino-acids. 

a.  MoounJiio-adds :  kodn,  ^yoocoU,  alanin,  upaitic,  and  ^• 
tamimc  adds. 

b.  Diamino-adds ;     omjthin    (ooited    with  goanidin   to    fonn 
ajgimn).  lysin,  bistidin. 

3.  Carbohydrate  groops. 

II.  Beiongim^  to  the  aromatic  teries : 

1.  IVrosm. 

2.  pDcnylalanJn. 

III.  Heterocyclic  groups : 

1.  Pyrrol  groups 

2.  Indol  group. 

3.  PyridiD  gronp. 
From  this  general  snmmaiy  we  may  conclude  that,  among  the  proteid 

reactions,  the  xanthoproteic  test  and  Blillon's  test  lor  the  tyrostn  group. 
Molifch't  test  for  carbohydrate,  the  lead-suiphide  reaction  for  sulphur  groups, 
Are  the  most  characteristic;  the  biuret  test  alone  apphes  to  thecomfdcte  proteid 
molecule. 

Tile  classification  of  proteids  given  above  is  provisional ;  it  is  based  more 
on  bolubihty.  coagulability,  &c.,  than  on  constitution.  For  our  purpose  the 
krllowiiig  summary  wiU  si^ffice : — 

I.  True  Proteids : 

1.  Albunnns.  These  bodies  are  soluble  in  pure  water  and  can  often 
be  crystaUiied. 

2.  GohutiHs.  In.<ioluble  in  water,  solnble  in  dilute  solutions  of  neutral 
salts,  from  which  they  may  be  precipitated  unaltered  by  removal 
ai  the  salts. 

3.  Nucleo- albumins.    Distinguished  by  containing  phosphorus. 
n.  Proteids ;   compounds  of  albumin  with  other  bodies,  and  more  com- 

plicated  than  true  proteids  : 
z.  Nucieo-proteid.      Comiiounds   of   proteid  and  nudein ;    occurring 

especially  in  the  nudeus. 
2.  Haemoglobins.    Compounds  of  proteid  and  haematin  ;   a  dccom- 

pceition  product  of  haematin  is  haematoporphyrin  (referred  to  at 

T>.  109). 

III.  GitUinoids.     Bodies  of  simpler  composition  than  typical  proteid,  in 

which  individual  [>roteid  groups  arc  wanting. 

So  far  as  we  know  the  true  proteids  occurrmg  in  plants  belong  especially 
to  tite  globulins  and  nudeo- albumins  ;  albumins  proper  occur  only  occasionally. 
Owing  to  tlie  sparing  solubility  of  vegetable  proteids,  a  fact  which  has  been 
drawn  attention  to  by  Wlmebstein  (1901),  it  lias  come  about  that  many  pro- 
teids in  the  plant  have  been  quite  overlooked,  e.g.  in  Vauchcria  (KeinKE, 
1883).  We  imagine  that  extraction  with  baryta  water,  20  per  cent,  hydro- 
chloric add,  &c.,  as  tried  by  Wintebstein,  woidd  result  in  the  discovery  of 
proteids  in  such  cases. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  main  problem,  where  and  how  are  nitrates  of 
potash  and  ammonia  assimilated  in  the  groen  plant  } 

The  nitric  acid  present  in  the  soil  obviously  penetrates  the  proto- 
plasm and  is  easily  absorbed  by  the  root  in  dUttte  solution.  In  many  plants 
nitric  acid  occurs  in  such  quantities  that  its  determination  presents  no 
difficulty.  Although  micro-chemical  methods  fail  to  demonstrate  its  presence 
in  other  plants  we  must  not  assume  its  instantaneous  alteration  in  the  rool- 
■ce  many  secondary  conditions  may  interfere  with  the  ordinary  tests 
enylamin)  for  the  presence  of  nitric  acid.  Tobacco,  turnips,  sunflowers, 
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potatoes,  and  wheat  may  be  taken  as  cjcamples  of  cultivated  plants  which 
contain  lar:ge  quantities  oJ  nitrates.  In  the  last  two  the  nitrate  amounts  to 
Irom  1-5  to  2-8  per  cent,  ot  the  dry  weight.  Even  greater  quantities  (15  per 
cent.)  occur  in  AmaratUus,  to  which  may  be  added  a  whole  series  ol  weeds 
such  as  Chcnopodium,  Urlica,  &c.  The  maximum  ol  nitrate  is  found  in  the 
root,  less  in  the  stem  and  leaf,  none  at  all  in  the  %cd.  The  nitrate  increases  as 
the  flowering  period  approaches,  and  decreases  wlien  fruiting  takes  place. 
Frank  (1888)  has  shown  that  these  plants  contain  nitrates  only  when  they 
are  able  to  absorb  it  by  the  root ;  if  they  be  grown  in  nutritive  solutions 
containing  no  nitrogen,  or  only  ammonia,  nitrates  arc  entirely  absent  from 
them.  Ilcnce  wc  may  conclude  that  the  nitrate  is  not  formed  in  the  plant, 
as  Bekthelot  and  Ands<  (1S84)  thought,  but  that  it  is  absorbed  from 
without  and  stored  for  future  use.  Such  storing  of  nitrate,  however,  is  by  no 
means  universal ;  many  plants  absorb  no  more  than  they  absolutely  require. 
The  nitric  acid  is  finally  employed  lor  the  most  i>art  in  the  construction  of 
proteid,  and  to  this  end  the  combination  of  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous 
substances  is  especially  necessary.  We  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  carbo- 
hydrates as  the  material  source  of  the  carbon  in  proteid,  but  it  can  .scarcely  be 
doubted  that  other  organic  substances  also,  especially  benzol  derivatives,  may 
serve  this  purpose.  We  are  as  yet  quite  ignorant  as  to  what  is  the  first  product 
of  union  of  the  nitrogenous  and  carlxinaceous  substances.  Treub  (1895) 
attempted  to  show  that  hydrocyanic  acid  was  the  first  assimilation  product 
in  Pangium  eduU,  but  the  proofs  he  has  given  in  this  case  do  not  appear  to  us 
vahd,  and  an  extension  of  his  hypothesis  to  other  plants  is  scarcely  justifiable. 
[Treub  (1905),  in  a  more  recent  research,  endeavours  to  show  that  hydrocyanic 
acid  may  be  the  first  assimilation  product  of  nitrogen -containing  material. 
Numerous  and  interesting  as  the  experimental  data  arc  which  Treub  has 
brought  forward,  they  are  all  in  accord  with  the  belief  that  the  hydrocyanic 
add  IS  a  decomposition  product  of  metabolism.] 

No  definite  answer  can  as  yet  i>e  given  to  the  question  as  to  where  the 
assimilation  of  nitrates  and  the  construction  of  proteiil  takes  place,  though 
one  is,  generally  speaking,  inclined  to  hold  the  view  that  aU  plant  cells  may 
be  scats  of  proteid  synthesis.  Many  authorities  hold  that  most  of  the  proteid 
originates  in  the  foliage  leaves  ;  Schimper  (1888,  1890),  indeed,  has  ex- 
pressed it  as  his  opinion  that  nitrogen  assimilation,  like  carbon  assimilation, 
IS  dependent  on  chlorophyll  and  sunlight. 

We  may  quote  the  following  experiments  in  which  he  aimed  at  determining 
this  point  {1888).  The  leaves  of  Pdargonium  xonaU  are  known  to  contain 
generally  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  nitrate,  and  the  amount  present  may 
be  further  increased  by  keeping  the  plant  in  the  dark  or  in  moderate  light ;  it 
disappears,  however,  in  strong  light  in  a  few  days.  Those  parts  of  the  leaf 
which  contain  no  chlorophyll,  such  as  occur  in  certain  cultivated  species  of 
Pelargonium,  exhibit  no  alteration  of  the  nitrate  they  contain  on  exposure  to 
light,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  aerial  roots  of  Tradescantia  sdloi.  Schimper 
also  inquired  into  the  origin  of  the  large  amounts  nf  calcium  oxalate  to  be  found 
in  illuminated  leaves  which  were  provided  with  calcium  nitrate,  and  he  sup- 
posed that  the  oxahc  acid  produced  in  the  course  of  metabolism  took  the 
place  of  the  nitric  acid  and  united  with  the  lime.  (As  to  this  supposed 
function  of  oxalic  add.  compare  Benecke,  Botan.  Ztg.  1903  ;  the  subject 
will  be  again  referred  to  in  Lecture  XVI.)  There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt 
whatever  that  a  vigorous  synthesis  of  proteid  takes  place  in  leaves  which  are 
strongly  illuminateil,  but  the  influence  of  suniighi  and  chlorophyli  can  only  be 
indirect ;  their  influence  depends  on  the  fact  that  carlwhydrates  are  present 
daring  carbon  a-ssimilalion  m  larger  quantitii's  in  the  region  of  origin  than  in 
oth^r  regions  to  which  they  must  first  he  transferred  ;  further,  then,  chemical 
coostruction  may  be  more  ad\'antageously  effected  in  carbon-assimilating  cells 
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ikai  ^ewfaew,  and,  finally,  tt  is  possible  that  when  nitrates  are  present  in  a 
■fclBiilrfijnUrrmr  cell  a  part  of  the  carbon  assimilated  may  be  employed 
4hictly  in  the  manufacture  of  proteid  without  first  going  through  the  carbo- 
tffiftate  sta^.  Still  Schimper  has  not  proved  that  a  synthesis  of  proleid  is 
mmpossitie  in  the  dark  in  those  parts  of  the  plant  which  have  no  chlornphyll ; 
toctlter,  it  has  been  often  stated  recently  that  nitrogen  a-ssimilation  may  take 
flBce  tn  darkness.  Thu?  2ai.esk[  (it>oo)  has  observed  a  vigorous  synthesis  of 
proteid  in  leaves  of  fJeiiaHtkm  which  had  been  cultivated  in  Knop*s  nutritive 
ff^fra^f**  when  a  large  quantity  (4  per  cent.)  of  Icvulose  was  added  at  the 
mam  time:  when  no  sugar  was  added  a  reduction  in  quantity  of  proteid  formed 
VMS  afasePwL  St/ZUici  (1698)  conducted  similar  observations  on  barley,  which 
be  fbmid  to  be  able  to  construct  proteid  out  of  nitrates  in  darkness  in  the 
presence  of  glucose  or  cane  sugar.  Certainly  researches  are  not  wanting  tending 
to  contradict  these  results,  and  experimental  treatment  of  the  problem  on  an 
ewn  wider  basis  is  still  desirable;  but  we  may  point  to  the  analogy  offered 
by  tnanv  Fungi  which  assuredly  form  proteids  in  darkness  out  of  nitrates, 
a  fact  which  certainly  does  not  militate  against  the  existence  of  this  capacity 
in  Phanerogams.  [Godlewski  (1903)  has  observed  the  formation  of  some 
Organic  nitrogenous  compounds  to  take  place  in  darkness  from  nitric  acid  ; 
ilMfMM  in  proteid -nitrogen  takes  place  only  in  light,  a  statement  which  is 
couftnned  by  Lapbewt  (1904).] 

The  absorption  of  ammonium  salts  in  the  undecomposed  (nitrified)  condition 
has  been  dearly  proved  to  take  place.  Since  it  nowhere  accumulates  in  the  plant 
in  appreciable  quantity  it  follows  that  it  must  be  rapidly  used  up.  Moreover. 
its  rapid  transformation  is  esitntial  on  account  of  its  poisonous  properties. 
Anunonia  is  used  up  in  the  construction  of  {n-oteid  as  well  as  in  the  fonnation 
of  simpler  nitrogenous  bodies,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  later  on.  The 
same  question  artses  with  regard  to  the  synthesis  of  proteid  from  ammonia  that 
we  have  left  unsettled  when  speaking  of  nitric  acid,  viz.  the  influence  of  light. 
Ladkent  (1896)  held  that  light  wa,s  essential  [more  recently  (1904),  Laurent 
hu  expressed  the  opinion  that  a.'^.similation  of  ammonia  is  also  possible  in  the 
dark) ;  Hanstees  (1S99).  on  the  conirarv,  observed  that  construction  of  proteid 

lirom  ammonia  took  place  also  in  the  dark  i(  the  appropriate  carUAydrates 
Wrrv  present.  He  found  that  gfwfos*  was  of  great  service  in  this  respect  but 
that  tane  sugar  was  useless  ;  unfortunately  he  based  his  conclusions  on  micro- 
•copic  utvcstigations  only.  Here  also  comprehensive  studies  are  urgently 
Boeocd. 

T))e  iiroblcm  as  to  the  influence  of  light  on  the  assimilation  of  nitric  acid 
ur  ammonia  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  another  and  related  reason,    We 

,  have  seen  how  light  supplies  the  energy  required  in  carbon  assimilation  to  form 
out  of  carbon-dioxide  chemical  compounds  containing  greater  suppliesof  enei^. 
Thvre  con  be  no  doubt  that  nn  expenditure  of  energy  is  also  needed  to  bring 
Mhoat  the  synthesis  of  proteid  from  carbohydrates  and  nitrjc  acid  or  ammonia, 
ice,  a.s  An.  Mayer  (igoi,  i,  174)  has  shown,  reduction  processes  are  certainly 

'accompaniments  of  this  s>'nthcsis.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  the  synthesis  of 
proteid  takes  place  only  in  the  presence  of  sunlight,  then  we  might  assume 
that  solar  energy  is  the  source  of  energy  we  are  in  search  of.  Since,  however, 
this  is  not  the  case,  we  mutst  look  around  for  another  form  of  energy,  and  we 
know  of  only  one  other  form  which  we  need  consider,  viz.  chemicai  energy,  set 
(ree  whenever  carbohydrates  are  oxidized.  We  will  return  to  this  subject  in 
apeaking  of  the  phenomena  of  respiration,  at  present  we  need  consider  only  one 
aapect  of  the  process : — Synthesis  of  carbohydrates  in  the  green  plant  is  un- 
doubtedly a  case  of  photosynthesis ;  the  sun  provides  the  necessary  energy 
(or  carr>ing  this  out ;  the  .<:ynthesis  of  proteid,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  l>e 
ifnrdcd.  at  least  in  certain' instances,  as  a  case  of  cfumosyniiu-sis.  It  has 
lady  been  shown  that  proteid  synthesis  is  impossible  in  the  absence  of 


carbohydrate  synthesis,  and  that  in  the  long  run  every  case  of  proteid  fonnation 
is  dependent  on  sunlight,  though  indirectly. 

Since  the  nitrogenous  decomposition  products  which  appear  as  a  result 
oi  the  breaking  down  of  proteids,  not  only  in  the  plant  but  apart  from  it, 
as  a  result  of  boiling  in  acids,  are  always  those  mentioned  at  p.  139,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  syniheiis  of  these  bcdies,  which  we  term  amides,  precedes 
the  synthesis  of  proieids  [perhaps  with  the  formation  of  polypeptides  as 
intennediate  products].  In  fact,  these  substances,  more  especially  asparagin, 
are  known  to  be  of  widespread  occurrence  in  plants,  although  it  has  not  as 
yet  been  shown  whether  they  are,  primarily,  intennediate  stages  in  the 
fonnation  of  proteid  from  ammonia  or  nitric  acid,  or  secondary  products  re- 
sulting from  the  decomposition  of  already  formed  proteid.  Although  FRANK 
and  Qtto  (1890)  found  that  leaves  generally  contain  more  asparagin  in  the 
evening  after  illumination  than  in  the  morning,  we  must  not  conclude  on  that 
account  that  synthesis  of  asparagin  has  taken  place ;  it  might  just  as  easily 
arise  from  an  increase  in  the  proteid  contents  of  the  leaf  and  a  concomitantly 
increased  decomposition  of  proteid.  It  may  be  possible,  however,  to  determine 
whether  the  amides  found  are  produced  there  by  the  breaking  dowu  of  complex 
molecules  or  by  the  synthesis  out  of  smiplei  bodies.  Perhaps  an  investigation 
of  leaves  whose  proteid  is  prevented  from  escaping  from  them  by  tlictr  re- 
moval from  the  stem,  may  serve,  in  comparison  with  normal  leaves,  as  a 
starting-point.  A  more  compreliensive  view  of  the  process  would  be  obtained 
il  we  could  establish  a  vigorous  assimilation  of  carbon  and  of  nitrogen 
in  leaves  while  preventing  a  concomitant  production  of  proteid.  Sulphur  is 
present  in  proteids  under  all  conditions,  and  although  this  clement  is  required 
only  in  small  quantify  it  might  be  still  iJossible  jierhaps  to  obtain  a  more  vigor- 
ous anabolism  of  amides  in  the  leaf-blade  by  withdrawal  of  sulphates  and 
finally  to  induce  a  subsequent  combination  of  these  into  proteids  by  adding 
sulphur  afterwards.     Experiments  in  this  direction  are  still  much  needed. 

Under  present  circumstances  it  is  of  interest  to  know  that  the  power  of 
the  plant  to  construct  proteid  out  of  the  nitrogenous  organic  substances  named 
above,  and  others  also,  has  been  repeatedly  proved.  Older  experiments  {for 
hterature  see  Pfeffkr.  Phys.  I,  397)  have  shown  how  substances  like  urea, 
glycocol,  asparagin,  leucin,  tyrosin,  guanin,  creatin,  hippuric  acid,  uric  acid,  &c., 
may  be  supplied  to  plants  in  water-cultures  in  place  of  ammonia  and  nitric 
ado,  whilist  more  recently  LuTZ  (1S99)  has  shown  that,  in  addition  to  acetamidef 
methylamyiamin,  ethylamylamin,  Ac,  may  be  employed.  The  plant  can 
recoup  itself  so  far  as  nitrogen  is  concerned  from  such  substances,  although  they 
are  not  all  equally  good  for  the  purpose.  If  a  marked  increase  in  dry  weight 
takes  place,  proteid  must  have  been  synthesized  from  .such  nitrogenous  bodies. 

I  It  is  a  well-established  fact,  however,  that  the  transition  to  proteid  is  never 
direct,  but  that  it  is  usually  preceded  by  decomposition  processes.  This  is  well 
known  to  be  Uie  case  with  hippuric  acid,  which  breal^  up  into  benzoic  acid 
and  glycocol,  the  latter  only  undergoing  furtlicr  transformation.  Further,  all 
these  bodies  are  easily  dianged  into  aimnonia  through  the  action  of  raicro- 
OTganisms.  Although  it  has  been  often  expressly  stated  that  the  formation  of 
anunonia  could  not  be  demonstrated  in  certain  experiments,  it  b^  no  means 
follows  that  it  did  not  occur.  It  may  well  be  that  the  ammonia  is  at  once 
absorbed  by  the  plant  as  soon  as  it  apjiears.    The  systematic  exclusion  of 

I  nucnwHf^anisms  has  not  been  considered  worth  while  in  the  majority  of  the 
researches,  and  in  those  which  have  been  carried  out  with  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions (LiTZ,  1899),  other  sources  of  error  are  not  absent  (compare  Schulzb, 
1902).  Kotwithstanding.  wc  cannot  doubt  that  a  transformation  of  amides 
mto  protejd-s  takes  place  in  the  plant.  In  Lectures  XIH  and  XIV  we  shall 
learn  that  the  plant  produces  such  substances  in  the  course  of  metabolism  and 
bow  it  reforms  proteid  from  them.     In  this  case,  as  in  the  older  water-culture 
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mMi/KtuatutM,  the  workiag  op  of  axmia  Uks  oface  to  H^t.  We  kofv  9tS  to 
imqmm,  however,  wlKtber  tLs  n  ponUe  Id  ifiitiiiH  and  HumBia*ft  (jflgB) 
mconlKS  bnc  iliowB  dBt  (hk  is  indBed  Che  cut 

HAVtnc*  jnvided  the  [ints  he  cxperiaalBd  oa  i 

aad  latniKCtt,  enher  by  addmp  these  bodies  to  the  adtam 
flMHOr)  or  by  tDJet^iog  the  iohH«i»  into  the  pbnt  thnn^  b  woaad.  li  is  difi- 
OiH  to  Mc  how  it  was  possihle  to  exdode  micro-orguisas  m  the  6i^  case. 
Moreover,  tmfortooately,  he  maintaiiwd  his  expenmeBts  for  aafy  a  lev  days, 
so  that  it  WW  impossible  to  airtve  at  any  coodnsioo  as  to  whether  contiaiKd 
powth  could  go  oo  under  these  cooditioos.  In  additioa  be  emplyyed  exchi- 
strdy  micraacopK  methods  for  **■**"■■  ""^  the  pmanrt  oi  protbds»  viz.  t^ 
iodine  or  MiUoo's  leagenL  It  is  well  known  that  sndt  evidence  cqiedafly  ti 
fmamkltlim  in  chancter,  is  ejUieiucly  w^^faM^  Ahfaoq^  HaMsnsif's 
expexunests  caiwot.  be  cowridered  as  free  fraoi  doubt,  we  mnst  cfnote  his  nsnlts 
here  ior  want  of  better.  Perhaps  Emaoan's  (Gkeex-Woomsch,  190Z.  p.  z66) 
statement^  which  tend  to  show  that  asparagia  aocefetates  the  actjoo  of  diastase, 
are  of  inyortance in  deriding  as  toHASsTEEN'swork  (p.  151).  (Reinbasd  and 
SmcBKorr  (190s)  have  sdfi  further  called  in  question  Havstezk's  resalts.] 
BANtTVElf  foimd  :— that  in  the  dark,  proteid  was  ptodnced  tram  urea  in  the 
pnsenceof  cane  ingar  just  as  well  as  with  jocose;  that  a^iaragin,  ^tamin  (and 
alio,  as  previously  mentioned,  anuoonium  coopoonds)  fonned  proteid  on^  in 
presence  of  gluccse  ;  that  proteid  was  ionoed  from  glycoooU  only  in  presence  of 
cane  sugar  ;  that  as  a  niJe  no  protcid  was  fonned  frocn  nitrates,  leocin,  alanin, 
creatin,  together  with  the  carbobydiates  experimented  on,  although  tbeie  are. 
doubtless,  other  carbohydrates  whose  presence  may  make  such  a  trans- 
fonnatioin  possibte. 

The  chief  result  which  Hanst^en  arrived  at,  vi2.  that  in  the  dark  proteid 
is  synthesized  from  amides  and  carbohydrates,  has  been  confirmed  by  Ualiniak 
(X900)  by  quantitative  analysis.  He  obsen-ed,  on  snpp]>'ing  x^tparagin.  that 
mthcsis  of  proteid  took  place  in  the  dark  in  maize  seedlings  which  had  been 
tieprived  of  their  endosperm,  and  also  in  etiolated  leaves  of  Faha.  The  data  ad- 
duced to  prove  these  facts  are  by  no  means  very  convincing,  and  the  experiments, 
as  is  often  the  case,  were  carried  out  on  too  miniature  a  scale.  In  opposition  to 
Hamstebk,  HAtiNiAK  found  synthesis  of  proteid  from  asparagm  tAing  pdace 
just  as  well  in  the  presence  of  glucose  as  of  cane  sugar.  It  has  been  shown  also 
that  synthesis  of  proteid  takes  place  in  the  dark  in  resting  and  also  sprouting 
bulbs,  tubers,  and  roots,  without  any  absotption  of  nitrogen  from  without, 
and  without  any  irKrease  in  nitrogen ;  this  has  been  demonstrated  recently 
in  a  series  of  researches  by  Zalesxi  (1901)  and  Iwamoff  (1901  a)  who  em^c^ed 
exact  methods  of  chemical  analysis.  Wlience  these  proteids  arose  is  not 
certain*  but  in  every  probability  from  amides.  [In  youcig  seeds,  also,  Zaleski 
{1905)  has  proved  the  synthesis  of  proteid  from  albumoses,  amido-acids,  amides, 
and  organic  bases  in  the  dark.\ 

It  may  be  seen  from  these  remarks  how  little  we  really  know  on  these 
problems,  and  how  desiiable  it  is  tliat  some  one  should  produce  a  really  'clas- 
sical '  work  on  llie  subject,  lor  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  picture  of 
the  process  of  nitrogen  assimilation  based  on  such  literature  as  we  have  been 
hitherto  considenng.  A  complete  exposure  of  the  numerous  contradictions 
occurring  in  the  literature  at  present  available  cannot  be  undertaken  at  present 
and  bcnce  much  research,  which  may  afterwards  turn  out  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance,  has  not  been  referred  to  at  all. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  carbon  and  nitrogen,  so  also  the  materials  of  the 
ash  are  '  assimilated '  in  the  plant ;  the  majority  of  them,  at  least,  arc 
probably  built  up  into  organic  compounds.     Since,  however,  we  are  for  the 

~  part  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  which  elements  of  the  ash  are  of  service 
Assimilation  of  organic  substances,  a  discussion  ol  the  process  of  assimi- 
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lation  of  the  majority  o(  these  minerals  is  as  yet  out  of  the  question  ;  vtt  may. 
therefore,  content  ourselves  by  briefly  summari2ing  the  more  important  data 
available  as  to  the  assimilation  of  sulphur  and  of  phasphorus.  These  elements 
claim  at  least  a  word,  since  the  former  occurs  in  all  protcids  and  the  latter  in 
certain  of  them. 

The  source  of  the  sulphur  in  proteid  is  exclusively  the  sulphates  ahsoibcd 
by  the  root.  The  sulphates  must  certainly  be  reduced  in  the  process  of  proteid 
synthesis,  but  where,  and  under  what  conditions  this  reduction  takes  place,  we 
aie  quite  ignorant.  The  same  difhculty  which  we  met  with  in  discussing  the 
sssimtlation  of  nitrogen  meets  us  also  in  an  even  more  pronounced  form  when 
we  undertake  an  investigation  into  the  mode  of  assimilation  of  sulphur ;  for  half 
of  any  proteid,  roughly  speaking,  consists  of  carbon,  15-10  per  cent,  coasists 
of  nitrogen,  but  only  0-4  to  about  2  per  cent,  consists  of  sulphur.  If  we  write 
the  formula  of  semmalbumin,  as  Hofmeisthr  docs,  as  C^H^„Njj^,0,^  (com- 
pare  CoHNHEiM,  1900},  and  assume  that  similar  proteids  also  occur  in  plants, 
it  is  obvious  that  75  atoms  oi  carbon  must  be  assimilated  for  every  atom  of 
sulphur.  The  consumption  of  sulphates  in  proteid  synthesis  must  thus 
obviously  be  very  limitexJ.  Schimper  (1890)  considered  that  the  assimilation 
of  sulphuric  acid  also  took  place  in  presence  of  chlorophyll  and  under  the 
influence  of  sunlight,  but  his  assumption  is  by  no  means  well  founded,  postulat- 
ing as  it  does  in  general  the  same  conditions  as  were  pertinent  to  the  assimila- 
tion of  nitric  acid. 

Phosphorus  also  occurs  in  the  molecules  of  certain  proteid  bodies ; 
it  is  absorbed  only  in  the  form  of  phosphate,  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  molecule  of  phosphoric  acid  becomes  incorporated  in  the  proteid 
molecule  without  essential  modification,  at  least  without  any  reduction. 
According  to  Poster.\'ak  (1900)  the  assimilation  of  phosphorus  takes  place 
in  the  teal  by  the  direct  union  of  phosphoric  acid  and  formaldehyde. 
The  compound  so  produced,  oxymethylphasphoric  acid  ^H,POj — CH,0), 
POSTERNAK  claims  he  has  found  in  the  plajU,  but  it  is  questionable  whcttier 
it  is  a  first  product  of  assimilation  (compare  Iwanoff.  1901  b).  In  additicm 
to  the  proteids  which  contain  phosphorus,  nucleo-allnimins  and  nucleo-proteids, 
phosphoric  acid  occurs  in  lecithins  which  contain  no  sulphur  ;  these  latter  bodies 
are  very  prevalent  in  plants  [Schulze,  1854),  and,  according  to  Stoklasa 
(1803),  may  also  arise  in  the  chlorophylUferous  leaf.  Sulphur  is,  moreover,  not 
limited  to  proteid,  it  occurs  also  in  other  substances  of  limited  distribution, 
such  as  oil  of  mustard  {C,H,NXS)  in  Crucifcrae,  allyl  sulphide  (C,HiS),  in  species 
oi  Allium;  nitrogen  also  is  not  confined  to  proteids  and  their  anastates,  but 
appears  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  widely  distributed  alkaloids  and 
certain  glucosides  as  well.  As  we  know  little  or  nothing  as  to  the  mode  of 
formation  of  these  bodies  it  is  useless  for  us  to  study  them  in  further  detail  at 
present. 

Summarizing  what  we  have  learned  from  the  last  few  lectures  we  may  say : 
that  the  carbon-dioxide  of  the  air  is  the  only  source  of  carbon  available  to 
green  plants  ;  that  they  convert  it  into  carbohydrates  under  the  influence  of 
sunlight  and  in  the  presence  of  chlorophyll,  from  which  carbohydrates  starch 
is  produced  as  a  product  specially  worthy  of  note  ;  that  nitric  acid  ts  the  chief 
source  of  nitrogen,  and  that  that  element  in  co-operation  with  the  carbo- 
hydrates goes  to  form  proteid  especially.  So  far  as  we  know,  most  cells  can 
canry  out  synthesis  of  proteid  without  requiring  sunlight  as  an  essential  con- 
dition of  the  process.  It  would  also  appear  probable  that  a  very  large  part  of 
the  proteid  is  formed  in  the  leaf.  In  this  capacity  for  assimilating  carbon-dio.idde 
and  nitric  acid  the  green  plant  stands  in  striking  contrast  to  the  higher 
animal,  which  is  unable  to  construct  either  carbohydrate  or  proteid  out  of  such 
simple  compounds.     It  would  be  quite  a  mistake,  however,  to  emphasize  this 
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as  a  ftukdaiTKntal  diflerracp  between  plants  and  animals,  since  tbeie  are  plants 
which  are  qnite  ncable  to  constnict  proteids  out  of  nitrates  and  otbos  wtncfa 
reqaire  to  be  fed  on  carbohydrates  previously  synthesized.  On  the  other  hand 
it  would  appear  probable  that  more  accurate  study  of  the  lower  animals  will 
lead  to  the  cooctosion  that  the  wumal  worid  also  includes  fonu  which  more  or 
leas  cloecly  rescn^ilc  green  pbnU  m  so  iai  as  their  nitnigen  reqinreinettts 
are  concerned. 
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LFXTURE    XII 
THE  CONVERSION  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  ASSIMILATION.  T 

TBE    DISSOLUTIOX  OF  STARCH    IN    SEEDS   BY  UEANS  OF    ES2YMES 

Chlorophyu.  is  not  developed  in  all  the  cells  of  the  higher  plant ;  in 
e  petiole  and  most  stems  it  is  small  in  amount  as  compared  with  the  colour- 
it  protoplasm,  while  subterranean  parts,  such  as  roots,  rhizomes,  &c.,  are 
Bite  tree  from  it.  Cells  without  ch]r>ro]>hyl],  however,  as  wc  have  seen,  are 
tirely  incapaUe  of  forming  carbohydrates  from  carbon-dioxide,  and  conse- 
sently  they  are  forced  to  obtain  it  from  green  cells.  It  necessarily  follows 
the  products  of  assimilation  in  the  leaf  blade  must  migrate  from  it  to 
o  conversion  elsewhere.  This  is  probably  true  only  of  the  carbo- 
es,  since,  to  all  appearance,  with  their  aid,  colts  free  from  chlorophyll  are 
pable  of  forming  proteids  in  the  dark.  Should  proteids  also  arise  in 
i  to  any  great  extent  they  too  probably  migrate.  Migration  of  the  pro- 
ts  of  assimilation  out  of  the  leaf  may  also  be  deduced  from  other  evidence, 
in  their  earUest  stages  of  development  are  colomless,  and  consequently 
depend  for  their  further  growth  on  external  suppUcs  of  organic  material ; 
a  later  date,  after  the  formation  of  chlorophyll,  they  begin  to  exhibit  the 
lenomenon  of  carbon  assimilation,  and  we  must  conclude  that  they  employ 
products  of  that  assimilation  in  the  first  instance  for  their  own  construction. 
Iter  a  short  time,  however,  a  stage  in  development  is  reached  when  the  leaf 
attained  its  definite  size,  and  then  arises  the  question,  what  becomes  of 
;ucts  if  they  be  not  translocated  ?  Experience  teaches  us  that  accuma- 
i  starch  in  the  confined  limits  of  the  chloroplast  limits  its  assimtlatoiy 
;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  an  injurious  accumulation  of  starch 
not  take  place  under  ordinary  circumstances,  because  any  excess  under- 
txanslocation.  We  shall  find  in  the  next  lecture  that  a  leaf  filled  with 
may  often  lose  it  all  in  the  course  of  a  single  night,  and  the  fact  that  in 
'leaves  no  such  disappearance  of  starch  takes  place  demonstrates  that  this 
ice  in  the  normal  leaf  is  due  not  to  a  coasumptbn  of  the  starch 
situ,  but  to  its  transference  from  the  leaf  to  the  stem  by  way  of  the  p*;tiole. 
Starch  is,  however,  solid,  insoluble  and  incapable  of  migrating  either  actively 
passively  from  cell  to  cell.  Its  translocation  is  possible  only  in  the  form  of 
"  ible  carbohydrate,  after  undergoing  chemical  alteration.  There  is  no  fact 
lycstaolished  in  vegetable  physiology  than  this,that  asupplyof  soluble 
plasta  passes  from  the  asinmilating  leaf  to  rcgiorus  of  the  plant  which 
,ve  themselves  no  power  of  bringing  about  carbon  assimilation.  A  study  of  the 
fansformations  which  these  organic  substances  undergo,  reveals  to  ws  certain 
inctions  performed  by  them,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important : — 

1.  The  products  of  assimilation  in  the  leaf  blade  act  as  cointrudive  tnaU- 
alt  -.  they  are  transferred  to  wherever  the  plant  is  using  these  bodies — to 
te  growing  points  of  the  stem  and  root  and  also  to  the  cambium.  In  these 
tutions,  tbe  organic  materials  manufactured  by  the  leaf  are  devoted  to  the 

ution  of  new  cells. 

2.  The  products  of  assimilation  act  as  reserve  substances,  either  where  they 
formed  or,  after  translocation,  arc  stored  up  more  or  less  iwrmancntly  in 

Iher  situations.    Such  resiT\'cs  arc  afterwards  converted  into  plasta  and 
.ployed  as  constructive  materials  or  for  other  purposes. 

3.  The  products  of  assimilation  are  oxidized,  and  in  consequence  become 
ze  more  altered  into  simple  inorganic  bodies  such  as  are  used  by  the  leaf  in 

le  manufacture  of  organic  compounds.  Katabolic  processes,  such  as  these, 
e  inseparable  from  all  vital  acti\"itic-S.  Those  substances  which  arc  sacrificed 
,  this  way  may  be  termed  vorbing  materials, 

4.  Since  the  conversion  ol  materials  is  accompanied  by  translocation  we 
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may  consider,  finally,  iraruUK^Uum  produds.  It  mast  be  noted,  hoH'ever,  that 
thii  aubdiviftioD.  baaed  on  the  function  of  these  substances  in  the  plant,  gives 
no  iodkatioa  whatever  of  the  cfacmical  nature  of  the  compounds.  Tlie  four 
diflerent  types  of  material  may  be  cbemically  distinct  but  they  need  not ; 
dacoie,  for  exainple,  may  occur  as  a  primary  assimilation  product,  as  a  trans- 
loeatkn]  compouno,  as  a  plastic  substance,  a  reser^'e,  or  as  a  source  of  eoer]^. 

It  would  be  obviously  most  natural  to  commence  our  study  of  the  migra- 
tion ami  translocation  of  the  products  of  assimilation  by  observation  of  the 
method  by  which  such  substances  arc  removed  from  the  leaf;  but  for  many 
rea»0M  it  i«  advisable  to  begin  with  the  r^s^nvs, which  are  usually  regarded  as 
anlxnlliLtory  piquets  redeposited  in  '  secondary  storehouses '.  Resents  are 
dejxwited  in  these  storehouses  in  such  quantities  that  plants  are  often  able  at 
their  expense,  to  develop  to  a  considerable  extent  in  darkness  without  needing 
to  have  recourse  to  any  direct  products  ol  assimilation.  Leaves,  on  tiie  con- 
trary, contain  very  litUe  in  the  way  of  reserves,  are  rapidly  deprived  of  them, 
and  arc  liable  to  injury  if  kept  in  darkness  for  any  length  of  time.  Conse- 
quently the  most  important  rcwarches  have  been  carriwl  out  on  storehouses 
ol  reserves,  and  more  especially  on  &ee4s.  When  we  have  mastered  the  con- 
(litiiiiu  which  prevail  in  these  structures  the  tratisformations  which  take  place 
in  the  foliage  leaves  will  be  easily  understood. 

Tlw  most  important  constituent  of  every  seed  is  the  embryo.  It  comistsof 
a  imall,  often  micro&copic  young  plant,  in  which  we  may  distin^ish  one  or  two 
more  or  lesei  well  developed  cotyledons,  all  other  parts  being  still  in  an  embryonic 
cotKlit  ion.  Between  the  cotyledons  may  be  distin^ished  the  ^umule,or  growing 
point  ol  the  stem,  surrounded  by  a  few  leaves,  and,  at  the  other  end,  the 
irowinf  p<^t  ol  the  root,  the  radicle.  The  whole  embryo  is  in  general  endosed 
m  a  apeaat  Ussue,  the  mdospenu.  and  that  in  turn  by  a  seed-<:oat.  When  the 
teed  ui  separated  tn^m  the  paa^nt  it  cannot  at  once  undergo  devdupment.  {or  it 
is  defiiient  in  moisture,  without  which  growth  is  impossible.  In  addition  to 
eeiiaiit  other  external  factors  which  are  conditions  of  germination,  viz.  warmtli 
ftnd  OXmeiW  «<St«c  Is  primarily  essential;  when  that  is  supplied  the  seedling 
lM|tns  to  grow.  Genumlly  speaking,  the  root  bursts  the  seed-coat  and  imbeds 
itasU  in  the  soil ;  latei  on.  the  plumule  is  extended  and  gives  rise  to  leaves  above 
RTOund,  As Mon  is  tbc  ka^'>es  develop  a  ^nen  colour  on  exposure  to  light,  tbe^J 
vkinx  bectHMB  ind^sadent  and  can  oounsh  itself  by  products  which  it  its<l|^| 
M9i  ntAi\ufactttmii.Mt  itsentircdev<clo{»Qent  up  to  this  stage  is  possible  only  if  tt^^ 
N'  i>t\»~idrU  with  rrscTATs  suppbed  to  it  by  the  parent.  These  reserves  are  as 
a  nil*  npaUe  oi  suputarwf  mil  that  is  necessary  ior  much  later  stages  in  the 
(kntepiantol  the  MMfa^ao  that  from  lam  seeds,  such  as  those  of  the  bean, 
lilurtsolcoaikbrabltdiMnBiaKBivlMSioaBoedin  the  dark,  entirely  at  the 
«aift  ol  Unw  nwrras.  ThawunfOBMOohMidetMsitedin  the  seedling  itself, 
M4tt»wlMti<<|bi^mi*luW^  «wfaoao«fly  the  seat  of  such  deposttiun. 
tW  mrtrnpsrai.  111)1  a^nu  "  l^i—  silf— I  In  the  seedling  may  be  the  seat  ol 
tfeiyWt  vi  >\K-h  wawrto.  It  h  wmhcosskv  iar  ns  to  cBtcr  on  the  discussion  ol 
UKh  pURtty  anqMoginl  MjHhj  <S  th»  <liBiHU<i  between  endospenn 
mk  imilgMI^  Mt  MM  «»  VOMan  MOehvs  with  tite  qoestun  as  to  why 
«MM  jma  ^naU  tJalt  iMtriw ^Aaty  «  ingventa  part  in  endosperm,  or 
t^  w  wtytuhw  Vt  >i  batfc  nJBMlHwii  Foe  the  p«tpa«es  o(  physiology  it  ij 
Wiftwt  K«i»t<Akafli»^MtS«eh»srrf«it«fiMeditttfaeDeirhbourhoo^ 
tl»  KtvwiiC  V^t»  v4  ttn  M>Aki(.  It  e  m^mUMti,  kawevct.  that  wc  should 
NvtMiM  ah^MMMtcd  «Uh  the  ctaMBil  wtfjis  oC  tibsse  Rserres. 

W  ««<Mh  ««  m««t  «abk  «iiqpiMe  vdtakMOB  as  wdl  as  ■inrrah  as  rcser^'es. 
*li4ai»tiWli|i%WllMliHMi<<<»*>Mi^o— ■iliiiw  I  and  the  other 
WT>»^tWBi1iiO>  Hkipft  1feM»  hM»  ol  mnftannfe  wm ant. homever,  ahr^ 
«M«|i|»in>  SMife«ath«n«M«inftiRi«hiik  A»  jaaic  pkat  makes  nse  of 
MMk     U  kb)*l  www  tb*  «•••-  lb*  aaaMMMd  WMiii  «t  m$  given  time 
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VDuld  be  used  up  in  equal  proportions,  3s  when  gennination  lakes  place  in 
darkness  and  when  the  seedling  is  pro\ided  with  distilled  water  only.  In 
nature,  the  root,  xs  we  have  said,  generally  forces  its  way  at  once  into  the  soil 
and  draws  therefrom  the  necessary  minerals,  and  since  its  duty  is  to  supply 
the  seedling  with  such  materials  from  the  very  first,  naturally  we  need  not 
expect  more  than  a  trace  of  minerals  in  the  seed  itself.  This  is  the  reason  why 
GoDLEWSKi  (1879)  found  that  seedlings  of  RaphaHUs  developed  far  better  in  the 
dark  when  he  provided  them  with  nutrient  salts  than  when  he  gave  them 
distilled  water  only.  It  was  only  then  that  the  seedlings  could  make  full  use 
of  the  organic  reserves  and  so  attain  twice  the  weight  they  reached  when 
grown  in  pure  water.  If  excess  of  non- nitrogenous  resenes  be  supplied  and  no 
nitrates  be  given,  or  if  these  bodies  cannot  be  assimilated  sufficiently  in  the 
dark,  growth  in  the  long  run  comes  to  a  standstill.  The  converse  is  true  of 
many  Leguminosao  ;  although  development  is  inhibited  in  darkness,  one  still 
finds  in  the  seedling's  nitrogcnoiis  organic  substance  accumulated  in  quantity 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  non-nitrogenous  substances  present. 
The  degree  of  development  is  determined  here  also  by  the  nutrient  present 
ID  minimum  quantity  (compare  Lecture  VII,  p.  83). 

The  reserves  in  seeds  are  bodies  either  entirely  insoluble  in  water  or  charac- 
terized 1^  hanng  very  large  molecules  (colloids).  This  has  two  advantages ; 
in  the  first  jMace,  substances  containing  no  water  take  less  room,  and  in  the 
second,  tlie  high  osmotic  activity  of  concentrated  solutions  of  crystalloids  is 
avoided.  We  shall  find  that  non-desiccated  storehouses  beliavc  quite  differ- 
ently. The  non-nitrogenous  reserves  which  occur  most  commonly  in  seeds  are 
starch,  cellulose,  and  fat,  the  nitrogenous  bodies  axe  represented  by  proteids.  In 
order  to  understand  clearly  how  the  dissolution  and  translocation  of  reserves 
is  effected  it  will  be  most  convenient  for  us  to  begin  with  a  consideration  of 
starch,  for  it  js  not  only  a  very  common  reserve,  but  has  also  been  the  most 
thoroughly  studied. 

As  already  remarked,  starch  is  insoluble  in  water  unless  chemically  altered. 
Such  alterations  as  give  rise  to  soluble  products  may  be  effected,  apart  from  ike 
ptantt  m  very  various  ways.  Water  at  a  high  temperature  acts  in  this  way, 
causing  starch  to  turn  first  ol  all  into  a  paste  and  finally  altering  it  into  dextrin 
aadd^trose.  A  similar  decomposition  is  induced  by  mineral  acids  (e.g.  hydro- 
chloric acid),  especially  if  these  be  warm.  Otlier  products  are  formed,  however, 
when  starch  is  dissolved  in  alkalis,  calcium  nitrate,  chloralhydrate,  &c.  In  the 
flanit  starch,  whether  it  be  growing  or  whether  it  be  dissolved,  is  surrounded  by 
the  chromatophori;  and  cannot  come  in  contact  either  with  acids  or  alkalis ; 
its  dissolution  is  effected  in  the  plant  by  means  of  a  substance  with  quite  peculiar 
properties,  viz.  diastase,  belonging  to  the  physiological  group  of  enzymes 
or  ferments  (compare  Schixichert,  1893).  Diastase  is  a  product  of  the  activity 
of  the  organism,  but  is  capable  of  carrying  out  its  functions  apart  from  it.  The 
most  convenient  method  of  obtaining  diastase  for  study  is  to  take  some  seeds 
containing  abundant  starch,  such  as  barley,  a  short  time  after  the  commence- 
ment of  germination,  grind  them  down  and  extract  them  with  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  50°  C.  The  diastase  and  other  soluble  bodies  dissolve  in  the 
water,  and  we  thus  obtain  a  barley  or  malt  extract  for  purposes  of  investigation. 

On  treating  starch  grains  witli  tliis  extract,  we  find  that  they  gradually 
i&solve  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  they  <lo  in  the  uninjured  germinating 
S«d  (Fig.  32,  p.  155)-  We  may  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  resultinf,'  products 
more  readily  by  investigating  the  alteration  effected  in  starch  pasU.  Employ- 
ing the  iodine  test  we  find  that  the  original  blue  reaction  rapidly  gives  place 
to  a  uine-red  coloration.  Finally,  this  latter  reaction  also  disappears.  Even 
without  using  iodine  the  fluid  exhibits  a  marked  alteration  in  appearance. 
Originally  it  is  semi-fluid  and  opalescent ;  now  it  becomes  transparent  and 
quite  watery.    The  starch,  as  such,  has  disappeared,  and  dextrin  and  maltose 
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take  its  place  <Lintner  and  DOll,  1893;  A.  Meyer,  iSqs).  Maltose  betrays 
its  presence  by  the  floid  being  capable  of  reducing  alkaline  copper  sulphate 
(Febling's  *io]ution). 

We  do  not  yet  know  exactly  how  the  change  into  sugar  is  effected  in  all 
cases,  but  we  mtist  a^^ume  that  the  decomposition  of  starch  is  a  gradual  one. 
dextrin  being  formed  first  of  all,  which  later  ts  changed  into  maltose.  By  treat- 
ment with  iodine  it  is  often  possible  to  distinguish  a  series  of  dextnns,  but  we 
are  quite  unable  to  say  in  what  relation  fht-st;  stand  to  starch.  Tliey  appear 
to  have  the  same  chemical  composition  as  starch,  differing  from  it  orJy  m  the 
smaller  size  of  their  molecules.  The  dextrin  molecule  is  still  a  lai^e  one  in 
comparL'^on  to  that  of  maltose,  its  molecular  weight  being  about  eighteen 
times  as  great.  The  formation  of  maltose  appears  to  be  e&ctcd  according  to 
the  following  equation  : — 

C.,H»,0..ti8H/)  -  ie(C,»H„0»). 
Dezthn  HkHok. 

On  the  absorption  of  water  a  hydrolytic  decomposition  takes  place  ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  impossible  that  a  similar  hydrolysis  occurs  previously  in  the 
formation  oi  dextrin  itself. 

The  transformation  of  starch  into  sugar  by  ttie  agency  of  malt  extract 
can  be  demonstrated  in  a  few  minutes  in  a  test-tube  kept  at  suitable  tem- 
perature. As  in  the  case  of  germinating  barley,  so  other  germinating  seeds  yield 
diastase  after  digestion  with  water  or  glycerine  ;  moreover,  diastase  may  also 
be  shown  to  occur  in  many  other  amyhfcrous  plant  tissues  as  well  as  in  digcstivc 
secretions  in  the  animal  body  (sahva  ;  pancreatic  secretion).  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  diastase  is  by  no  means  the  same  in  character  in  each  case ; 
indeed,  profound  differences  have  been  discovered  to  exist,  not  merely  as  re- 
gards the  products  of  the  reaction  but  also  with  relation  to  the  influence  ol 
external  factors.  To  all  appearance  there  are  several  kinds  of  diastase.  It  is 
very  likely,  for  example,  that  the  transformation  of  starch  into  dextrin  Is 
effected  by  a  diastase  differing  from  that  which  decomposes  dextrin  into  maltose. 
By  heating  the  malt  extract  to  a  temperature  of  about  80°  C.  (compare  Dlxlaux, 
1899, 400),  its  capacity  for  forming  maltose  ls  destroyed,  although  tlic  formation 
of  dextrin  still  continues.  Further,  the  dc<omposition  of  dextrin  docs  not  al- 
ways occur  in  the  same  way  ;  often  maltase  only  is  produced,  at  other  times 
glucose  appears  as  well.  In  the  latter  case  a  hydrolytic  decomposition  of  the 
maltose  molecule  into  two  molecules  of  grape  sugar  takes  place.  Tliosc  dia- 
staaes  which  produce  maUose  only  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their 
intermediate  products  (compare  Beijebinck,  1695). 

If  we  now  compare  the  effect  of  diastases  with  that  of  a  hydrochloric  add 
solution,  it  would  appear  that  the  former  have  a  more  limited  activity  than 
the  latter.  While  one  acid  is  sufficient  to  transform  starch  into  glucose,  three 
different  diastases  arc  required,  each  having  a  restricted  but  definite  part  to 
play  in  the  total  result.  The  same  is  true  of  other  kinds  of  enzjfmes.  The 
enzymes  are  thus  much  more  delicate  agents  than  the  acids,  and  to  this  is  due 
the  importance  attached  to  them  in  modern  physiological  chemistry. 

Inquiring  now  into  the  chemical  characters  of  diastase,  we  have  first  of  all 
to  note  that  our  ma3t  extract  is  by  no  means  a  pure  solution  of  diastase,  for  as 
yet  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  isolate  it  completely  from  the  othier  con- 
stituents of  the  extract.  If  we  add  alcohol  to  the  solution  a  precipitate  is 
obtained  which  gives  the  proteid  reaction,  and  wliich,  when  dissolved  in  water, 
exhibits  the  same  power  of  dissolving  starch  that  diastase  has,  though  to  a 
rather  less  degree.  If  this  solution  be  heated  above  80"  C,  proteid,  and  with  it 
the  diastase,  separate  out :  the  latter  no  longer,  however,  has  the  power  of  dis- 
solving starch.  It  might  Iw  thought,  therefore,  that  diastase  was  a  proteid  which 
is  coagulabte  at  high  temperatures,  but  this  view  cannot  be  taken  as  proved, 
for  diastase  might  have,  chemically,  nothing  to  do  with  the  proteid.    It  might 
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P  be  a  body  of  qnite  unkoown  composition,  not  as  yet  isolated  trotn  the  proteid.        ^^^| 

Since  very  small  quantities  of  diastase  possess  great  bydrolytic  powers,  the         ^^^| 

ftctoal  diajtase   itself  may  form  merely  a  trifling  impurity  in  the  proteid         ^^^| 

obtained  by  aJcobolic  precipitation  from  the  malt  extract.                                         ^^^H 

L           \Miat  ha^  especially  attracted  the  attention  of  physiologists  to  diastase  is,         ^^^H 

^  on  the  one  hand,  its  betuiviour  at  difierent  temperatures,  and  on  the  other,  its         ^^^H 

■  ftctiaci  on  certam  substances.    At  0'^  C.  the  dissolving  action  of  diastase  on         ^^^| 
H  stardi  is  scarcely  noticeable  ;  an  increase  in  tcm)>erature  is  followed  by  a  rapid         ^^^| 

iDonse  in  its  activity,  until  at  50°  C.  it  reaches  2  maximum  maintained  till         ^^^| 
63*C.  is  reached  ;  if  it  be  heated  still  further,  the  acti\ity  of  diastase  again  de-        ^^^H 
creases,  until  finally,  at  about  85°  C,  its  power  becomes  destroyed  {Kjeldahl,        ^^^H 
1&79).     If  we  construct  a  graphic  curve  (Fig.  30)  whose  abscissae  indicate        ^^^| 
degivirs  in  temperature  and  whasc  ordinate.s  show  the  amount  of  starch  dJssolu-         ^^^H 
tioo  eficcted  by  the  diastase,  it  will  be  found  that  the  curve  bears  a  strong         ^^^H 
lihencss  to  those  other  curves  which  express  the  dependence  of  various  functions        ^^^H 
rAiheUving  plasma  on  temperature,  such  as  we  have  still  to  study  ingrowth         ^^^^| 
and  movement,  and  which  we  have  already  seen  in  tlie  r^ise  of  carbon  assimilation.         ^^^H 
The piajuinnm, m inimum, and  optimum  points                                                                ^^^H 

01  tbs   curve  given   by    dinereni  diastases 
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are  notaiways  comcident  (Lintner  and  Eck- 
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BASDT,    1890).      The  diastatic    curves  difier  ■* " 
from  other  physiological  cur\'es  chiefly  in  the   . '. 
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fact  that  the  optimum  point  always  .stands 
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very  high ;  mdeed,  it  stands  so  high  that  it  is  * 
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n^VTY  rr^rhwl  in  thf  plant,  <nnrp  nt  yi^-ftnT.. 

t 

^^^^^^1 

carbon  assimilation  is  impossible  and  gene-     »«p»»i»v                                              ^^^H 

rally  the  limits  of  life  itself  are  reached  or  ex-    p,^.  j„   D*p™d™«  </  tt»  activity  of  «.,k        ^^H 

ceedcd  before  the  optimum  effect  is  obtained.  ^1"**^  <»  tcmprrmiw.   Aticr  KjujiAn,       ^^^H 

^          In  considering  the  influence  on  diastase  '*                                                             ^^^^| 

■  of  certain  substances  wc  will  begin  with  those  which  tend  to  retard  its  activity,         ^^^^| 

~   and  which  act  on  diastase  just  aspuLsotLsdo  on  protoplasm.  According  to  Bokor-         ^^^| 

sr  (1901),  formaldehyde  is  to  be  considexed  in  this  light,  since,  even  In  a  con-          ^^^H 

centiation  of  o-oi  percent.,  it  aflects  both  protoplasm  and  diastase  injuriously,         ^^^H 

after  it  has  operated  for  a  certain  time.     Diastase,  however,  responds  to  the         ^^^| 

majority  of  poisons  in  a  different  manner  from   protoplasm,   \m.  in  being         ^^^H 

much  less  sensitive  to  them.     While  the  latter  is  destroyed  by  very  minute        ^^^^| 

quantities  of  corTosi\-c  sublimate  (0-00005  percent.)  and  silver  nitrate  (o.oooooi         ^^^H 

percent.),  a  concentration  of  o-oi  per  cent,  in  both  cases  is  required  to  produce        ^^^^| 

a  poisoooiis  effect  on  diastase.     We  know  also  that  by  introducing  certain        ^^^^| 

poisoos  in  sufficient  quantity  it  is  possible  to  kill  micro-organisms,  and  yet         ^^^H 

the  mzyme  remains  fully  active.      Since,  however,  micro-organisms,  as  we         ^^^| 

ifaall  see  by  and  by,  can  greatly  influence  experiments  with  malt  extract,  their         ^^^H 

RSnhBion  becomes  of  very  great  significance.    Thymol  or  cldoroform  is  usually        ^^^H 

K  employed  for  this  purpose,  not  corrosive  subhmate.                                                     ^^^H 

1          In  contrast  to  these  inhibitory  poLsons,  other  substances  arc  knouTi  which         ^^^H 

H  act  in  the  highest  degree  as  acccUrtUing  agents.    Generally  sjieaking,  all  addi-         ^^^| 

^  tiens  of  free  mineral  acids  act  in  this  way,  if  they  be  present  m  traces  only  ;  so         ^^^| 

also  do  neutral  salts  (e.  g.  sodium  chloride)  in  somewhat  larger  doses,  and         ^^^H 

&Bally,  saJts  of  aluminium,  phosphoric  acid  compounds,  and  asparagin  in  suffi-        ^^^H 

dentiy  high  concentrations.     Thus  Efpront  (cited  by  Gr£en,  iqoi)  found        ^^^H 

that  in  a  certain  time,  the  following  unequal  amounts  of  maltose  were  pro-         ^^^H 

,      duoed  by  a  malt  extract  from  starch  paste  : —                                                             ^^^H 

1^^^^                     1.  WWmmi  any  addition                  8-63  raaltoftc                                  ^^^^H 

^^^^L                    B.  With  Addiuciti  of    o$X          calcium  phoapluite    46-12                                               ^^^^H 
^^^^^^^              S-          n                         ^*5%         ammuniuiR  «lun]        5&30                                                    ^^^^H 
^^^^^^H                                                     ^-05  2         slumlnium  accUlc     60-40                                                    ^^^^^| 
^^^^^B                                               o-°Sa        «sparafin                  6i'M                                               ^^^^| 
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H&KSTEEK  (p.  144)  ha^  drauTi  ccruin  coDchisiofis  as  to  tbe  ionxiatko  of 
pnlCMl  fioai  the  disappearance  ui  starch  on  the  additioa  of  asparagis ;  these 
nsmdies  show,  however,  that  he  was  only  dealing  with  an  acodexatioo  ti  the 
diastatic  activity  by  aqara^. 

Whether  such  an  accelerating  agent  be  present  or  not,  a  sohitiaD  ol  diastase 
is  unable  to  translomi  the  whole  of  the  starch  into  maltose— osoaDy  a  certain 
amount  remains  tn  tbe  ionn  of  dextrin.  Doobtfess  tbe  reason  lor  this  is  not 
that  the  diastase  is  used  up  alter  the  dissolution  of  a  certain  quantity  of  starch, 
butthatitspoverof  transfonning  starch  into  sugar  is  inhibited  by  the  aocanrn- 
tatioaof  the  products  of  the  reactioo.  If  adeqtiate  afrangcnacots  be  made  far  the 
removal  of  the  sugar  fonned.  all  the  dextrin  is  6nally  tunxd  into  roatioflp, 
and  theoretically  oo]y  a  small  amount  of  diastase  is  necessary  to  tzandocm  ao 
unlimited  quantity  of  starch,  without  its  losing  its  diastatic  powar  in  the  proowi. 

Quite  a  immber  of  pecuhanties,  which  we  have  novrecogDiKd  as  booonDg 
to  the  diastases,  are  found  in  other  substances  fonned  by  tbe  ofganism.  ana  to 
these  bodies  has  been  given  the  name  of  enqrmes  or  ferments.  Those  with 
which  we  are  at  present  conoetiied  induce  hydlwAytic  i§BomposHioms ;  lateronwe 
abail  have  to  stody  ensymes  which  bring  about  decompositioiB  otfanwise  than 
by  hydrolysis  (LertoreXVI).  These  enzjnnes  act  in  vtry  smaB  qpantities  and 
tue  BO  part,  or  at  least  no  permaiwnt  part,  in  the  rcactioii.  Tiie  reaction  is 
ahrays  incomplete  and  may  be  accelerated  or  retarded  by  certain  suhstanoes ; 
their  activity  is  dependent  on  temperature  in  tbe  same  way  as  w<e  have  seen 
that  of  diastase  to  be-  Tbe  enzymes  may  be  extracted  from  the  onanism  by 
water  or  by  gl3reehne,  from  which  media  they  may  be  prec^tated  by  alcoboL 

Each  ndindual  enzyme  appaicntly  attacks  only  one  or  at  most  a  tew 
related  bodies.  We  may  di^rtin^uish  at  least  hve  duses  at  eorywes,  although 
apparently  their  oombex  is  aach  greater  and  their  qiheRS  ol  operatiaa  mnch 
more  hinited  :— 

X.  Atmyimia,  or  dias<aaes,  which  transform  starch  tnto  sc^ar. 

z.  Cytesei,  irtuch  mannfacture  sugar  from  c^hdose  and  tbe  other  carbo- 
hydrsAes  associated  with  it  in  fanning  the  cell-walL 

3.  /wvrtOTrt,  whidi  change  disaarharidcs  into  mooosaccfaandes,  e.g.  cane 
sqgar  nto  dextrose  and  levoSose,  maltose  into  two  molecules  of  dextrose. 

4.  Upm*,  which  break  up  lats  into  gl>xerine  and  iatty  acids. 

5.  ProfawMs,  which  act  oq  protdds  and  produce  from  them  diSusible 
bodies  already  enumerated  dsewfaerv  (p.  140}. 

f  la  addition  to  these  iftdfU  (hydrolytic)  activities,  the  CBiymes  (all  ?) 
;  tbe  power  of  snbtting  ofi  oxygen  from  peroxide  of  hj-drogen.  In  many 
%,  wan  cqiedally  to  their  dependenoe  en  taopenture  and  many  chemi- 
ca£i,  the  eatymes  resemble  orynisms  themMlves,  and  it  has  far  ioog  been  the 
caBtom  to  regard  then  as  portuns  of  the  protoplasm,  or.  at  least,  as  very  hi^ify 
sotetonuea.  But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  make  soch  an  assuBV- 
X  eaijuies  mifmMc  in  many  ways  a  series  ol  iaorganic  bodies  wfaira 
posBcas  peodiar  characteristics,  and  which  are  known  as  i.wMyHs  ^fmiii,  and 
It  is  sow  the  ciBtam  more  than  ever  to  regard  the  attivitics  oi  enzymes  as 
cirti/yiit  in  their  nature. 

Catalytic  a^ts  are  those  vrtiich  alter  tbe  rate  of  a  roction  without  them- 
bctves  entering  mto  tbe  final  product  (Osm-ALO.  1902).  Tbe  catafytts  wliidi 
specially  intenst  as  for  the  moment  arc  those  whidi  McedmmU  reactions.  M 
a  type  of  sacfa  catalyas  wc  may  take  the  deoompositioa  of  hydragen*pennidB 
into  oxygen  and  water  in  tbe  presence  of  &idy  divid^d  metak.  Batuode  of 
hydrogen,  it  is  tro^  also  fieccfnposcs  spontaneoosl)'.  but  tbe  separatioii  of 
oognBcn  takes  ^act  moch  mace  rapidly  in  preseoce  oi  the  aietal.  a  very  small 
quantity  of  the  catalytc  decomposing  a  very  large  unoont  <A  the  peroxide 
without  sufierzng  any  loss  of  power  in  the  process.  Bat  tbe  catal^rtic  vahie  of 
the  mrtal  is  oilffcly  dependent  on  its  finely  divided  ooaditiaa ;  pfatinum  wire 
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quite  useless  for  this  purpose,  but  platinum  black  or  so-callcd  colloidal 
iatinum  is,  on  the  other  hand,  exceedingly  active.  Bredig  (1901)  has  obtained 
Bch  colloidal  solutions  by  electric  spraying.  Platinum  and  other  metals  may 
broken  up  by  kathodic spraying  underwater  into  particles  so  fine  that  they 
emain  in  suspension  in  the  water,  and  cannot  be  seen  even  with  the  best  micro- 
cope;  such  a  fluid  we  term  a  colloidal  solution.  Bredic.  has  made  a  number 
I  experiments  with  such  solutions,  which  arc  of  extreme  interest  to  the  phy- 
lologist-  He  was  able,  in  the  first  place,  to  estimate  more  exactly  than  pre- 
iotisly  the  amount  of  platinum  necessary,  and  showed  what  was  the  minimum 
t  which  could  act  catalylically  on  hydrogen-peroxide,  vi*.  0-000003  mg. 
his  farther  researches  the  catalytic  effect  ol  certain  substances  may  be 
ited  which  are  known  to  be  inhibitory.  Minute  quantities  of  sulphuretted 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  hydrocj'anic  acid.  &c..  destroy  the  catalytic 
of  the  platinum  solution,  but  they  do  not  do  so  permanently ;  after 
aJ  of  the  substance  the  catalysis  begins  anew. 
Breoig  finds  a  strong  likeness  to  cxi<it  between  enzymes  and  such  colloidal 
boliiiions,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  terms  the  latter  'inorganic  en- 
ics '.  This  likeness  is  expressed  in  their  colloidal  form,  their  mode  of  action, 
the  effect  produced  upon  them  by  the  substances  named.  We  must 
as  a  debatable  question  whether  we  may  correctly  desi^ate  the  sus- 
ion  of  platinum  particles  in  water  as  a  colloid  conespondmg  to  organic 
'  ices  capable  of  swelling  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of 
icr  two  points  ol  comparison.  In  addition  to  the  catalytic  action  of 
Uy  all  of  them  on  hydrogeii'peroxide '  eniymes  have  over  and  above 
ic  enects  on  definite  substances,  but  these  specific  effects  do  not  appear 
OS  to  be  as  yet  proved  to  be  possessed  by  a  coUoidal  solution  of  platinum 
>pare  Zeitschr.  t  phys.  Cbem.  31,  ibi,  note).  'Die  specific  hydrolytic 
of  the  enzyme  cannot  have  anything  to  do  with  the  decomposition  of 
n-peroxide  ;  the  one  action  may  be  differentiated  from  the  other  by 
to  a  certain  temperature  (Jacobson,  1892).  Pancreatic  secretion 
iple  after  heating  to  a  temperature  of  61*  C.  can  still  transform  starch 
,ar,  but  it  can  no  longer  abstract  oxwen  from  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
is  very  obvious  that  by  this  roeaos  we  have  separated  out  a  substance 
'hich,  in  its  behaviour  it  is  true,  shows  a  strong  resemblance  to  coUoidal 
tiuuni,  and  that  the  actual  enzyme  remains  uninjured.  We  arrive  at  similar 
inclusions  on  a  closer  analysis  of  the  action  of  the  poisons  mentioned  above; 
these,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  especially  a  case  in  point,  because  it  acts  poison- 
]y  on  enzymes  in  the  same  way  as  it  docs  on  colloidal  platinum.  In  reality, 
bydiQcyauic  acid  affects  oniy  the  activity  of  the  impure  enzyme  on  ])er- 
hydiogcn,  and  leaves  the  specific  actiem  of  the  enzyme  quite  iniad 
a,  1892).  Further  differences  between  Bredig's  '  inorganic  enzymes  ' 
organic  enzymes  may  perhaps  come  out  on  a  closer  study  of  the  effect 
temperature  on  the  reactions.  At  present,  at  all  events,  it  is  by  no  means 
Bftain  whether  the  so-called  inorganic  enzymes  show  a  temperature  curve 
ttth  minimnm,  optimum,  and  maximum  points,  but  if  this  be  considered  of 
tcondary  importance  we  have,  at  least,  one  other  difference  ol  greater  weagfat, 
e.  the  close  of  the  reaction.  The  platinum  solution  remains  active  as  long  as 
trace  of  peroxide  is  present;  in  other  words,  the  reaction  is  complete ;  in  the 
ise  of  eazymes,  however,  the  reaction  (see  p.  152}  is  incomplete  unless  the  pro- 
DCts  be  withdrawn.  It  would  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  go  into  the  question 
[  the  incomplettrness  of  the  enzjTiie  ri^ction,  but  it  is  possible  in  the  pre^-eat 
mditian  of  thescience  only  to  draw  attention  to  the  diametrically  opposite  views 
Jvanced  on  the  question,  anfl  on  which  no  decision  has  as  yet  been  reached. 

The  reason  for  the  ina>mpleteness  of  the  reaction  generally  lies  in  this,  that 
does  not  consist  of  ow  reaction  only,  but  of  fcro  processes,  which  indtice 
pposite  changes  and  which  lead  to  an  equihbriuni  at  a  definite  temperature. 
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Amouut  of  dextrotc 


AiiMunt  ornialtotc  ■(1«t|]» 
action  of  the  eni^c. 

145  X 
9-S.. 
5-5.. 
»o  „ 


Thus,  in  the  bydrolytic  decomposition  of  an  ester  by  hydrochloric  acid,  alcohol 
and  acid  are  fonned,  but  the  alcohol  unjtt:s  again  with  the  acid,  water  being 
given  ofl,  and  an  eqtiilibrium  is  brought  about  if  the  fonnation  of  the  ester  goes 
on  as  rapidly  as  its  decomposition.  If  enzjTnes  behave  in  the  same  way  as  the 
hydrochloric  acid  in  this  example,  then  they  must  be  able  to  induce  not  only 
a  hydrolysis,  but,  under  certain  conditions,  a  synthesis  also.  Something 
like  this  has  been  observed  by  Hill  (1898).  He  obtained  an  €02)^6 
from  yeast,  which  changes  maltose  into  dextrose,  allowed  it  to  act  on  a  40  per 
cent,  solution  of  dextrose,  and  found  that  after  a  long  time  14-5  per  cent,  of 
the  dextrose  was  changed  into  maltose.  A  synthesis  took  place  when  water 
was  withdrawn,  and  an  equilibrium  was  reached  when  14-5  per  cent,  of  the 
su^ar  was  composed  of  maltose  and  85-5  per  cent,  of  dextrose.  The  con- 
dition of  equiUbriuro  depended  essentially  on  the  concentration  of  the  solution, 
as  the  following  summary  shows  ;— 

Amount  of  dexime  «Aer  the 
action  of  ths  euynM. 

85-5% 
90-5  .. 
94-5.. 

The  more  dilute  the  solution  of  dextrose  the  less  the  amount  of  maltose 
formed.  Hill's  work  has  been  confirmed  in  many  respects  by  Went  (1901), 
and  a  revcr^ii^r  action  has  been  established  in  the  case  of  other  enzyme.*?  as  well 
(lipase,  Hanriot  ;  maltase,  Emmerlinc,  1901).  In  spite  of  this  reversible  action, 
it  IS  quite  ob\*ious  that  we,  as  a  rule,  sec  only  one  aspect  of  the  enzj-mic  activity, 
i.  e.  hydrol5.-sis.  and  that  when  the  products  of  the  reaction  have  been 
effectively  remo^-ed,  a  complete  hydroly.'sis  of  the  products  of  the  process  will 
be  found  to  ha\'e  taken  place. 

The  view  advanced  oy  Hill  is  opposed  to  that  taken  by  Tammann  (18^2). 
According  to  thi.s  investigator  noreversibk*  action  occurs  during  ciuymic  acti^'ity. 
He  holds  (hat  when  hydrolysis  remains  incompleU,  the  reason  is  that  the  enzyme 
becomes  altered  into  an  inactive  variety  under  the  infiuence  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  decomiKJsition  products.  Further  research  is  needed  to  determine 
which  view,  Hill's  or  Tammann's,  is  the  right  one  ;  but  if,  as  we  have  no  doubt. 
Hill's  theory  be  correct,  then  Bredig  would  have  to  show  that  a  formation 
of  hydrogen -peroxide  took  place  in  presence  of  his  'inorganic  ferments',  if  he 
desired  to  establish  a  comparison  between  these  bodice  and  organic  ferments. 

The  similarity  bctwreen  these  substances  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  very 
great,  and  to  be  confined  to  the  fact  tliat  enzymes  and  platinum  solutions  are 
catalytic  agents.  Catalytic  substances,  however,  belong  to  very  diverse  cate- 
gories (OsTWALD,  1902).  We  might,  indeed,  doubt  whether  enzymes  are  cata- 
lytic agcnti;  at  all,  seeing  that  many  of  the  decompositions  in  question  are  not 
Ijerceptible  in  the  absence  of  the  enzyme.  Starch,  for  example,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  produces  no  maltose  in  water ;  and  it  would  appear  doubtfiil 
whether  we  arc  entitled  to  regard  the  action  of  the  enzyme  merely  as  a  case  of 
acceleration  of  a  previously  existent  process.  If  we  find,  however,  that 
hydrolysis  certainly  occurs  at  higher  temperatures  without  an  enzyme  bciny 
present,  and  that  the  reaction  gradually  ceases  when  the  temperature  is 
lowered,  we  cannot  deny  spontaneous  hydrolysis  at  ordinary  tcmperatares. 
even  if  the  products  arising  from  the  action  do  not  make  themselves  apparent 
pohaps  till  years  afterwards.  At  all  events  the  classification  of  enzjines  in 
the  category  of  catalytic  agents  is  the  best  hypothesis  we  can  put  forward 
at  present. 

After  these  general  remarks  on  enzymes  and  on  diastase  in  particular,  let 

Mum  to  the  consideration  of  the  germination  of  seeds.     Dissolution  of 

h  may  be  studied  best  in  the  seeds  ofGramincae,  which  possess  an  especially 
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abundant  supply  of  thU  reserve  (about  80  per  cent,  of  tlie  (Iry  weiglit).  Fig.  31 
shows  a  longitudioal  section  through  thu  lower  end  of  a  grain  of  wheat.  VVithia 
the  testa,  which  is  in  this  case  fused  with  the  wall  of  the  fruit,  we  observe  the 
embryo  {£w),  well  developed  and  possessing  a  special  organ,  the  so-called 
scutellum  (Sc),  lying  against  the  abundant  endosperm  {End).  The  contents  of 
the  cells  of  the  endosperm  are  not  homogeneous.  A  single  layer  of  pcriphiTal 
cells  (the  aleurone  layer,  Al)  containing  alcurone  grains,  lies  immediately  within 
the  testa,  while  the  large  central  mass  is  packed  with  starch.  Diastase  may  be 
dcnMnstratcd  even  in  the  resting  endosperm,  and  il  becomes  very  noticeable 
when  water  is  absorbed  at  the  beginning  of  germination.  It  produces  a  disso- 
lution of  the  starch  which  may  become  very  extensive  if  the  maltose  whidi 
arises  in  the  process  be  removed.  In  normal  germination  this  is  efiected  by  the 
seedling  absorbing  greedily  the  sugar  presented  to  it  by  means  of  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  the  scutellum.  If  the  embryo  be  removed,  not  only  does  the 
translocation  of  the  sugar  come  to  an  end,  but  its  formation  also  ceases  and  the 
starch  grains  remain  intact.  Hansteen  (1894)  and  Puriewitsch  (1897)  were 
able  to  .show  that  an  emptying  of  the  endosperm  cells  took  place  in  the  absence 
of  an  embryo,  if  the  seed  were  placed  in  contact  with  a  lat^e  quantity  of  water 


Fig.  Ji.  Loni^hiiliiul  iM- 
Uon  thrpasb  th«  town  pftn  of 
a  grmin  oT  «hcM ;  £ma,  eail»- 
ipcnai.  Aliitvwn Uyw,  £1; 
taArjo.  Se,  ■aUdlDni.  After 
Sacu  (iS6f  hilicbUT  macnifiwL 


Plff,  93.  Stuth  gniitkiraia  gataitiu- 
bug  Mrtry.  1-4,  MiCO«aJ««  Nagn  in  ihr 
dinolaiion  of  the  £rain.  From  iIif  Bonn 
Tor  booh. 


with  due  antiseptic  precautions,  in  such  a  way  tfiat  only  a  small  part  was  sub*, 
merged.  The  experiment  was  so  arranged  that  in  place  of  the  embryo  a  plug 
oi  gypsum  was  applied  to  the  endosperm  where  the  scutellum  had  been,  its 
lower  part  being  m  contact  with  water,  ft  was  found  in  this  way  that  various 
grass  seeds  exhibited  after  about  a  week  many  corroded  starch  grains  in  the 
endosperm  (Fig.  32) ;  after  eight  to  fourteen  days  most  of  the  cells  were  com- 
pletely emptied,  and  a  sugar,  which  was  capable  of  reducing  Fehhng's  solution, 
could  be  demonstrated  in  the  water  which  removed  it  from  the  endosperm. 
Whether  this  sugar  corresponded  in  amount  to  the  starch  which  had  disap* 
peared  seems  not  to  have  been  determined,  but  obviously  the  determination  of 
this  point  is  of  great  importance  in  coining  to  a  decision  on  the  question. 
Further,  a  complete  evacuation  of  the  starch  in  Puriewitsch's  experiments 
took  a  much  longer  time  than  in  the  case  of  the  normal  seedliiig.  U  is  not 
probable  that  the  imperfect  removal  of  the  sugar  formed  was  the  cause  of 
this,  although  no  other  explanation  is  available  at  present.  It  has  been 
clearly  proved  (Livz,  1896)  that  the  scutellum  contains  at  any  time  more  (or 
more  active)  diastase  than  the  endosperm,  so  tliat  it  may  be  that  in  normal 
gecmtnation  diastase  from  the  scutellum  penetrates  the  endosperm  and  there 
sansts  in  the  dissolution  of  the  starch.    Although  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
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such  an  excretion  of  diastase  does  take  place  from  cells,  and  although  it  has 
been  shown  that  it  is  a  phenomenon  specially  characteristic  of  the  grass 
embryo,  eg- by  Brown  and  Mobris  (1890).  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  evidence 
for  it  is  altogether  above  criticism  (LrNz,  1896;  GbOss,  1897). 

As  noted  above,  a  reducing  sugar  was  always  found  in  the  fluid  used  in 
the  experiments  where  the  endosperms  of  grasses  were  allowed  to  undergo 
transformation  in  absence  of  an  embryo  ;  in  addition,  however,  cane  sugar  also 
appears  in  not  inconsiderable  quantity,  that  is  to  say,  another  disacrhaiide 
capable  of  reducing  only  after  treatment  with  hot  acids.  This  sugar,  according 
to  our  present  knowledge,  cannot  be  produced  by  hydrolysis  of  starch,  and  so  its 
appearance  requires  to  be  explained.  At  present  we  mast  be  content  to  believe 
that  it  is  present  as  such  in  the  seed,  a  view  not  entirely  improbable,  seeing  that 
ScHULZE  (1899)  has  found  cane  sugar  in  seeds  of  the  Gramincac.  Again  Purie- 
wiTSCH  has  shown,  from  other  investigations,  that  the  emptying  of  the  endo- 
sptrm  is  not  due  simply  to  diffusion.  He  agrees  with  Hansteen  in  believing  that 
the  emptying  takes  place  more  rapidly  ii  large  quantities  of  water  be  supplied 
with  the  view  of  dissolving  the  sugar.  The  explanation  seems  simple  enough  : 
diffusion  can  take  place  only  so  long  as  the  fluid  outside  is  less  concentrated  than 
that  in  the  cells  ;  for  il  the  sugar  formed  in  the  cells  cannot  diffuse  out  then  the 
hydrolysis  of  starch  ceases.  Thus  Pubiewitsch  found  that  far  less  starch  was 
dissolved  from  the  endosperm  when  he  used  in  place  of  water  a  1-3  per  cent, 
solution  of  cane  sugar  or  dextrose.  Although  it  has  not  been  definitely  pro\'ed 
to  be  the  case  that  dextrose  is  actually  formed  from  starch,  one  may  still  regard 
these  two  sugars  as  the  direct  cause  of  the  inhibition  of  difhision.  The  situa- 
tion L<t  quite  altered  when  glycerine,  potassium  nitrate,  and  sodium  chloride 
are  used,  for  PtmrewrrscH  found  that  these  substances  vigorously  inhibited 
the  dissolution  of  starch.  It  is  possible  to  explain  this  result  physically, 
but  one  may  doubt  the  purely  ph>-sical  action  of  cane  sugar  and  dextrose,  and 
we  must  rcmemlwr,  furl  her,  that  the  cells  of  the  endosperm  are  living,  and  as 
such  are  affected  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  the  environment.  Sufficient  evidence 
is  not  forthcoming  to  show  how  it  is  that  organisms  are  able  to  inhibit  the 
action  of  an  enzyme,  but  we  do  know  of  many  facts  which  prove  to  us  that 
they  have  this  power.  Pubiewitsch,  for  example,  found  that  the  removal  of 
starch  ceased  when  he  supplied  the  endosperm  {in  the  absence  of  the  seedling) 
with  air  free  from  oxygen,  or  with  air  containing  chloroform  ;  and  yet  we 
know  that,  apart  from  the  cell,  a  solution  of  diastase  acts  equally  well  on 
starch  whether  oxygen  or  cMoroform  be  present  or  not.  Experiments  such  as 
these  are  full  of  lessons  for  us.  It  is  only  right  that  great  stress  should  be  laid 
on  the  study  of  enxymes  in  modem  physiological  cbemistry,  since  these  bodies 
obviously  have  important  functions  to  perform  in  the  oi^anism ;  but  we  must 
not  hope  for  too  great  results  from  such  studies.  We  may  team  in  this  way 
what  reagents  the  living  cell  uses  in  dealing  with  these  substances,  and  so 
imitate  in  many  cases  what  goes  on  in  the  cell,  by  reproducing  in  test-tubes 
the  chemical  transformations  that  go  on  in  the  organism,  with  me  aid  of  acids 
or  enzymes  ;  but  these  transformations  are  not  those  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  organism ;  the  secret  lies  in  controlling  the  enzyme  so  that  at  one 
moment  it  is  active,  at  another  it  is  quiescent.  Further,  we  can  give  no 
general  answer  to  the  question  how  an  accumulation  of  the  products  of  the 
reaction  interferes  with  the  activity  of  the  eniyme.  Probably  substances 
acting  as  inhibiting  agents  or  poisons  to  the  enzyme  play  a  principal  part 
in  retarding  enzymic  activity  (compare  Czapek,  1903),  but  as  yet  we  are 
unable  to  understand  how  the  organism  governs  the  production  at  the  same 
time  of  an  enzyme  and  an  anti-enzyme.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that 
such  a  co-ordination  or  appropriate  production  of  these  bodies  really  takes 
place.  Similar  cases  of  regulation  of  secretions  occur  everywhere  in  organisms, 
,as  we  shall  find  later  on. 
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LECTURE    XIII 
THE  COKVERSION  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  ASSIMILATION.  II 

DISSOLUTION    OF  THE  REMAINING   RESERVES  IN    SEEDS 
OTHER    STOREHOUSES    OF  RESERVES 

In  the  course  of  their  researches  on  starch  dissolutioD  in  germinating  barley. 
Brown  and  Morris  (1890)  found  that  the  cell-walls  of  the  endosperm  were 
also  dissolved  during  gennination.  The  cell-walls  of  the  endosperm  of  barley  are 
relatively  thin,  and  hence  the  sugar  resulting  from  tlteir  dissolution  cannot 
I^ay  any  very  essential  part  in  the  nutrition  of  the  seedling.  Probably  the 
significance  of  the  absorption  of  the  cell-walls  in  this  case  lies  merely  in  the  fact 
tlmt  the  other  enzj-mes  are  thus  enabled  to  enter  the  cells  more  readily.  The 
walls  of  the  endosperm  cells  of  other  seeds,  on  the  contrary,  are  remarkably 
thick,  as,  for  example,  in  palms  and  many  other  Monocotyledons,  and  here  also 
a  dissolution  of  the  cell-walls  takes  place  in  germination,  so  that  it  is  quite  legiti- 
mate to  consider  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed  as  reserves,  par- 
ticularly as  other  carbohydrates  are  absent  or  present  only  in  small  quantity. 
Tbe  chemical  composition  of  the  cell'Wall  is  stiU  imperfectly  known.  At  least 
two  groups  of  substances  take  pai"t  in  its  formation — pectins  and  celluloses.  The 
former  of  these  wc  need  not  discuss  at  present  since  the  most  divergent  views 
are  held  as  to  their  chemical  characteis  (Schrodkk,  1901  [compare  CZAPEK, 
Biochemie,  I,  545])-  The  celluloses  on  treatment  with  acids  give  rise  by  hydro- 
lysis to  variou.s  types  of  sugar,  dextrose,  mannose,  galactose,  and,  following 
E.  ScHULZE  (1890-92),  wc  may  regard  them  as  anhydrides  of  these  hexoscs  as 
well  as  of  certain  pentoses  (arabinosc  and  xylose).  Tbe  cell-wall  only  rarely 
consists  of  a  single  chemical  compound  ;  in  most  cases  it  is  formed  of  a  mixture 
of  several.    Such  celluloses  are  deposited  as  reserves  in  seeds  especially,  giving 
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rise  to  mannose  and  galactose  in  quantity  but  only  to  a  tittle  dextrose,  on 
treatment  with  dilute  acids,  but  only  if  bxe  acids  be  dUutc.  Schllze  tenss 
them  hemicelluloses  in  contrast  to  the  true  celluloses,  which  are  capable  ol 
hydrolysis  only  by  the  action  of  concentrated  acids.  These  latter  can  ob- 
v-iou<Uy  be  dissolved  by  the  plant  with  great  difficulty  and  never  take  any 
lurther  part  in  metabolism. 

The  celluloses  are  perhaps  better  characteriMd  by  their  behaviour  in  the 
presence  of  enzymes  than  in  the  presence  of  acids.  Not  only  is  tliis  of  more 
importance  biologically,  but  it  gives  us  akoacJcarer  insight  into  their  chpmical 
nature.  It  is  well  known  that  the  hcmiceUuIoscs  are  dissolved  by  enz^-mes  in 
seeds,  although  we  have  no  precise  knowledge  of  these  enzymes.  Brown  and 
Morris  (1890),  from  germinating  barley,  and  Nevvcombe  (18S9),  from  the 
cotyledons  of  lupins,  as  well  as  from  the  endosperm  and  the  cotyledons  of 
Pkoeiiix,  by  the  same  method  used  in  the  extraction  of  diastase,  have  obtained 
a  soluble  enzyme  which  dissolves  the  cell-walls  of  the  endosperm  of  barky 
rapidly,  and  morf  slowly  the  reser\*e  cellulose  of  lupins.  Although  this  power 
ol  dissoK-ing  the  cell-wall  has  been  attributed  for  several  reasons  to  diastase, 
which  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  never  absent  from  sucli  extracts,  Newcombe  was 
able  to  prove  conclusively  the  presence  of  a  special  enzyme,  cytase.  Although 
it  has  not  been  as  yet  possible  to  separate  this  enzyme  from  diastase,  still  New- 
combe's  conclusion  would  appear  fully  justified  because  the  amylolytic  and 
cytolytic  capabilities  of  the  extract  are  not  at  all  proportional  to  each  other, 
the  extract  of  lupins  and  of  Phoenix  luving  a  very  vigorous  action  on  cdlulose 
and  a  feeble  action  on  starch,  while  malt  extract  acts  conversely. 

The  distribution  of  the  cytases  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  determined,  but 
it  may  be  assumed  that  they  occur  wherever  ceflulose  requires  to  be  dissolved. 
That  they  frequently  cannot  be  recognized  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  they  arc  present  only  in  very  small  quantities ;  indeed  we  find  that  the 
endosperm  of  palms,  for  example,  takes  a  much  longer  time  to  dissolve  than  that 
of  the  Gramtneae.  [Hemissev  (1903)  has  shown  that  cytases  are  widely  dLs- 
tributed,  and  that  there  are  many  types  of  them,  each  with  its  own  specific 
activity.] 

In  addition  to  starch  and  cellulose  a  third  nun-iiilrogenous  substance 
occurs  in  seeds,  viz.  fatty  oil.  Fatty  oils  occur  not  in  seeds  alone  but  in  all 
cells ;  indeed  it  is  vecy  doubtful  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  protoplasm 
free  from  fat.  It  is  a  normal  component  of  the  chloroplasts  of  certain 
plants,  and  was  in  such  cases  for  long  believed  to  replace  starch  as  the  final  pro- 
duct in  the  process  of  carbon  assimilation.  More  exact  investigations  (Hou.E, 
1877,  CiODLEWSKi,  1S77)  do  not  confirm  this  view.  It  seems  much  more  bkely 
that  the  oil  globules  occurring  in  chloroplasts  are  not  to  be  considered  as  pro- 
ducts of  assimilation,  at  least  in  the  higher  plants  (although  in  Vaucheria 
Fi^issiG  (190a)  holds  that  fat  does  take  the  place  of  starch),  and  tliat  they 
are  not  capable  of  further  conversion.  It  is  for  that  reason  we  have  made  no 
mention  of  fats  in  the  preceding  pages.  In  seeds,  fats  are  undoubtedly  resen'cs, 
and  in  many  seeds  they  form  the  chief  pan  of  them,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
fallowing  table  : — 


W»tcr. 


iUmnd    .    . 

HMMIItt 
Ptoppy-Kcd  . 
Cooo-init  .    . 


Nitrogenous 

matter. 

04-18 

14-09 

688 


Fit. 

53-68 
66-41 
47-*9 


No  n  ■nitrogen- 
ous MU^GUVrs. 


Wood. 


Ash. 


We  must  trcAt  of  the  fats  in  thts  section,  although  wc  cannot  enter  into 
a  disciis,sion  of  their  mode  of  origin  al  the  present  moment. 

The  fats  are  really  glycerine  esters  ol  various  fatty  acids,  belonging  to  one 
^(her  of  three  series.    The  first  series  has  a  composition  represented  by  the 
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Jonnula  C„H^Op  the  second,  C.H^_0^  and  the  third.  C„H__,Op  To  the  first 
group  belong  laurinic  acid  (C,,H„0,),  myristic  acid  (C,(iO),),  palmitic  acid 
(C,^H„0,).  stearic  acid  (C,jH„Oj),  and  arachidic  acid  (CJh,,0,)  ;  to  tlic  second 
senes  belong  h^poeaeic  acid  {C,,H,^0,),  oleic  acid  (C„H^O,),  and  hrassidic  or 
ffucic  acid  (C„H^,0,) ;  io  the  last  CToup,  linnleic  acid  (C^.H^O,)  (compare 
Schmidt,  iSgi).  [An  enumeration  of  all  the  fats  which  occur  in  seeds  will  be 
fonnd  in  Czapek's  Biorhcmie,  T.]  The  glycerine  esters  of  these  fatty  acids  are 
briefly  described  as  palmitin,  stearin,  olein,  &c,.  and  they  are  to  be  considered 
as  formed  from  glycerine  and  a  fatty  acid  by  withdrawal  of  water,  and  con- 
versely they  may,  by  absorption  of  water,  be  decom^rased  into  glycerine  and 
a  fatty  acid  :— 

CH,(C,.H„0,>,  +  8H,0  -  C,H,:OH),  +  s{C„H^,l. 
Piilniitin  GljrccriiK;     PalmilJc  acM, 

Such  a  decomposition,  which  we  may  obviously  consider  as  a  case  <A 
hydrolpis,  actually  takes  place  in  the  course  of  germination.  According  to 
R.  H.  Schmidt  (i%i),  germinating  seeds  contain  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
free  fatty  add,  amounting  to  from  lo  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent-,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  its  occurrence  is  due  to  the  action  of  an  enzyme,  lipase.  Green 
(XS90)  extracted  such  an  enzyme  from  seeds  of  Ruxmn,  and  was  able  by  its 
meaits  to  obtain  glycerine  and  a  free  fatty  acid  from  caslor  oil  apart  altogether 
from  the  seed.  The  presence  of  glycerine,  however,  lias  not  hitherto  been 
demonstrated  iii  the  gemiinating  seed,  obviously  because  it  rapidly  undergoes 
transformation  and  migrates  easily  from  cell  to  cell.  Fatty  acids,  until  a  ^ort 
time  ago,  appeared  to  be  incapable  of  translocation  from  cell  to  cell ;  the  cell- 
wall,  saturated  with  water,  was  held  to  form  an  impassable  barrier  to  any  siich 
movement.  According  to  R.  H.  Schmidt,  this  is  perfectly  true  of  artificial 
cellulose  walls,  although  not  for  the  walls  of  living  cells,  which  allow  fats  to 
penetrate  them  in  considerable  quantity,  more  especially  if  the  walls  contain 
a  certain  amount  of  free  acid.  It  may  be  supposed  that  some  substance  present 
in  the  cell-wall  unites  with  the  free  fatty  acid  to  form  a  soap,  and  that  this 
soap  permeates  the  cell-wall  and  thus  permits  the  iat  to  pass  through.  This 
takes  place  all  the  more  readily  if  the  oil  be  subdivid«l  into  very  minute 
drops,  that  is  to  say.  is  emulsi&ed,  and  the  fatty  acids  are  well  known  to  have 
an  emulsifying  power. 

In  addition  to  ftcifiws.  several  other  seeds,  such  as  those  of  rape,  poppy, 
and  hemp,  have  been  shown  by  Sigml'ND  (1&90-2)  to  contain  a  fat-splitting 
enzyme,  so  that  we  have  every  right  to  assume  the  general  distribution  of 
fatty  oils  and  the  corresponding  frequency  of  lipase.  More  detailed  investi- 
gations on  this  subject  are  not  as  yet  forthcoming,  and  we  know  still  less  as 
to  the  process  which  microscopical  research  has  established  beyond  a  doubt 
(Sacrs,  1859),  but  which,  from  the  purely  chemical  point  of  view,  is  incompre- 
hensible, vii.  the  transformation  of  fats  into  sugar.  The  amount  of  sugar 
present  in  germinating  oily  seeds  renders  it  impossible  that  it  has  been 
derived  from  glycerine  oiUy  ;  the  fatty  acids  must  obviously  also  contribute 
to  the  fonuation  of  carbohydrates  (compare  Lecture  XIV). 

In  addition  to  non-nitrogenous  we  also  meet  witti  nitrogenous  reserves 
deposited  in  seeds  in  the  form  of  proteid ;  the  relative  proportion  of  nitro- 
genoos  and  non -nitrogenous  substances  is  in  the  highest  degree  variable. 
Whilst  in  genera]  the  non-nitrogenous  substances  are  predominant,  there  are 
many  plants,  mcffe  especially  the  I-cguminosae,  which  contain  a  very  lai^ge 
percentage  of  nitrogenous  rescrv'cs.  A  glance  at  the  following  table  (KbNiG, 
1882)  demonstrates  very  effectively  this  variation  : — 

Seed.  Per  ccaL  of  nilrogenoiift  subsunce  in  dry  wdght. 
Rice  ^undecorticated)  649 

WhcMt  14.30 

Kidney  beans  39-94 

Lin  teed  3^3fl 
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Protetd,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  reserve  substance  and  not  a  constituent  of 
tb«  protoplasm  or  nucleus,  occurs  in  the  endosperm  as  well  as  in  the  cotyledons 
in  a  definite  morpbological  form,  as  aleurone.  The  aleurone  grains  originate 
as  vacuoles  in  tlie  protoplasm  of  the  storage  cells,  which  are  lUwa^  richer  in 
proteid  and  poorer  in  water,  and  &naUy  become  sohd  bodies  by  desiccation. 
Owing  to  loss  of  water  the  various  substances  present  in  the  vamole 
separate  out ;  certain  proteid  bodies  appear  in  the  crystalline  form,  other 
more  complicated  substances  form  spherical  secretions,  and  I>oth  are 
enclosed  in  a  coagulated  ground  substance ;  the  constituents  of  the  aleurone 
body  thus  enclosed  are  known  under  the  names  of  crystalloid  and  globoid. 
From  the  chemical  point  of  view,  the  most  important  researches  on  these 
bodies  are  those  of  We\'l  {1877),  Schmiedhberg  (1877).  GrObler  (i8Si).  ako 
those  of  Chittevden-,  Osborne,  and  their  pupils  (summarized  by  Griess mayek, 
1897) ;  more  recently  TscnrccH  (1900)  has  checked  the  rcsulu  arrived  at  by 
these  American  investigators  by  mtcro-chemical  methods.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  the  aleurone  grains  are  composed  of  globulins.  The  perccntagaj 
composition  of  the  crystalloids  of  the  brazil  nut  is,  according  to  Wevl  ; — 
0.58.43;  H,  7.19;  N,  181;  8,0.55;  O,  01.3. 

while  GRt^BLER  gives  as  the  analj^is  of  the  crystalloid  of  the  cucumber  >— 

C  S3-ai ;  R,  7-ait:  N,  ig-aa ;  S,  i«7 ;  O,  19.10. 

OsBORKE  has  identified  a  large  number  of  globulins  in  the  crysUiUoids  of 
different  aleurone  grains,  and  has  given  them  special  names,  and  has  aXsa  shown 
that  the  indiWdual  crystalloid  is  composed  of  several  globulins.  ThcdiOerences, 
existing  between  these  are  of  no  special  interest  to  the  physiologist,  so  that  w«l 
need  not  enter  into  a  discus.<iion  of  them  here.  The  globoids  appear  also  to  be^' 
composed  of  globulins,  but  these  arc  united  with  calcium,  magnesium,  and 
phosphoric  acid,  and  hence  are  very  varied  in  character ;  they  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  '  n  ucko-albumins '  or  the  *  proUids '.  Finally,  the  ground  svhstawx  of 
the  aleurone  body  consists  of  globulins,  mixed  in  all  prol>abihty  with  albumoses. 
During  germination  these  reserve  {jroteids  musl  be  altered  into  forms 
capable  of  undergoing  diosmosis  and  migrating  from  cell  to  cell.  Simple 
solution  would  not  achieve  this  end  without  chemical  alteration  taking  {Moe 
at  the  same  time  ;  the  lar^e  molecules  must  be  broken  up,  and  this  is  effected, 
as  wc  know,  by  proteolytic  enzymes  (proteases).  These  cnjiymes  have  been 
much  more  thoroughly  investigated  from  the  animal  than  from  the  vegetable 
side,  still  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  may,  without  hesitation,  be 
considered  as  applicable  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Two  tj^pes  of  proteases 
are  known,  which  diifei  both  so  far  as  regards  the  conditions  under  wbtch  they 
operate,  and  also  in  the  products  to  which  they  give  rise.  To  the  first  type 
belong  the  £f^si>is, which  act  only  in  an  acid  solution,  decomposing  the  proteids 
only  into  albumoses  and  peptones  and  in  this  way  rendering  them  diffusible. 
Pepsin  in  th<'  animal  is  pronuced  in  the  stomach,  while  trypsin,  the  other  type 
of  protease-,  is  formed  in  the  pancreas.  Trypsin  differs  from  pepsin  in 
the  first  place  in  ojierating  best  in  an  alkaline  solution  (i  per  cent,  soda), 
and  also  in  inducing  a  much  more  thorough  decomposition  in  the  sub- 
stances which  it  attacks.  The  albumoses  and  peptones,  which  are  the 
first  products  submitted  to  its  action,  are  broken  down  still  further  into , 
the  amido-compounds  wc  have  already  referred  to,  and  more  especially  into^ 
arginin,  histidin,  lysin,  and  ammonia.  [In  addition  to  pepsin  and  trypsin, 
a  ferment  erepin  has  also  recently  been  ideDtified  as  of  very  widespread 
occurrence.  The  final  products  are  the  same  as  those  of  trypsin,  but  it  attacks 
■^ptonc  only,  never  proteid.  Its  occurrence  in  seeds  has  not  as  yet  been  proved. 
1M£S,  1905).]     It  would  appear  that  trypsin,  or  an  enzyme  like  it,  is  of  very 
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general  occurreoce  in  nature  ;  in  the  plant  world  pepsins  seem  to  be  entirely 
absent.  Since,  in  the  germination  of  seeds  with  abundant  protcid,  amino-acids, 
or  other  similar  substances  produced  by  ttm  action  of  the  pancreatic  secretion, 
may  be  recognized,  more  especially  if  by  cultivation  in  darkness  an  accumulation 
oi  these  bodies  is  inducea  (Lecture  XIV),  we  may  legitimately  conclude  the 
imsencc  of  a  trypsin-hke  enzyme  in  the  germinating  seed.  A  ferment  of  this 
kind  has  been  discovered  by  Gkken  (18S7)  in  lupins  and  Ricinus  (z&^),  and  by 
Neiimf.ister  (ifi<>4)  in  barley,  poppy,  wheat,  maize  and  rape.  Neumeister, 
however,  searched  in  vain  in  many  other  seeds  for  a  protease,  although  one 
would  have  expected  to  find  such  enzj-mes  most  readily  in  seeds,  such  as  those 
of  many  Legununosao  (lupin,  vetch,  pea),  containing  large  quantities  of  proteid. 
BuTXEWiTSCH  (1900)  lias  fully  coofirmcd  Green's  work  on  the  lupin  in 
opposition  to  Neumeister's  conclusions,  and  was  able  to  show  conclusively 
that  leucin  and  tyrosin  were  formed  from  proteids  of  Leguminosae  bv  acting 
on  the  latter  with  a  glycerine  extract  of  germinating  seeds.  Winoiscu 
and  ScHELLHORN  (compare  Green,  1901}  have  also  discovered  a  tiypsin-like 
protease  in  germinating  barley.  Ittere  is  thus  nothing  to  prevent  us  assuming 
the  presence  of  proteases  in  all  proteinaceous  seedlings.  [These  have  also  been 
found  in  unripe  seeds  by  Zaleski  (1905).]  According  to  the  olKer\'ations  of 
pLRiEWiTscH  (1897),  such  an  assumption  is  certainly  not  necessary  in  all  cases. 
Whilst  only  am ido-com pounds  can  be  recognized  in  the  culture  fluid  when 
cotyledons  of  lupins  empty  themselves  of  their  own  accord,  other  seedlings 
treated  in  a  similar  way  give  off  into  the  surrounding  fluid  either  amides  in 
addition  to  proteid  or  peptone,  or  peptone  and  proteid  only.  It  must  be 
assumed  from  this  that  proteid  as  such  can  pass  through  the  protoplasm  and 
cell-wall,  a  possibility  wliich  we  have  not  hitherto  generally  taken  into  account, 
but  one  wliich,  especially  after  cur  experience  of  tlie  abihty  of  fats  to  penetrate 
sucb  walls,  cannot  be  regarded  as  unlikely. 

In  the  decomposition  of  proteid,  sulphates  also  are  set  free,  as  mentioned 
on  p.  139.  The  globoids  give  off  phosphoric  acid  {compare  Zaleski,  1902),  which 
may  arise  also  from  lecithin.  Many  seeds  contain  not  inconsiderable  quantities 
of  this  organic  compound,  which  contains  phosphorus  hut  no  sulphur,  and  hence 
in  the  process  of  germination  much  phosphoric  acid  may  arise  from  this  source. 
[According  to  more  recent  investigations  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  arises  from  lecithin ;  phytin  (oxymethylphosphoric  acid),  on  the  other 
hand,  appears  to  be  tlie  most  important  source  of  this  acid.  (Compare 
p.  145).  (PosTERNAK,  1903 ;  IWANOFF,  igos).]  it  is  doubtful  whether 
phosphoric  acid  occurs  in  seeds  in  a  less  complex  combination,  e.  g.  as  an  in- 
organic salt.  The  same  may  be  .said  of  other  ash  constituents  ;  calcium  and 
magnesium,  and  apparently  iron  also,  arc  present  in  the  globoids  in  organic 
fonn,  but  pcrhajis  they  may  occur  in  seeds  in  other  forms  as  well.  [Posternak 
(1905)  shows  that  all  the  essential  materials  of  the  ash  are  present  in  the  alcurone 
grain,  potassium,  sihcon,  and  manganese,  as  well  as  those  mentioned  ;  whether 
they  arc  all  prc-<icnt  in  the  globoid  he  does  not  say.] 

Reserve  substances  arc  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  storage  tissues  of 
se^ds,  on  the  contrary  they  arc  found  wherever  individual  cells  or  tissues  occur 
independentlyof  s^ww/  assuiiiiatory  activity.  Next  toseedsstand  thoseorgans 
which  subserve  the  purposes  of  reproduction  and  multiphcatiou,  viz.  those  end- 
less types  of  structixres  which  are  known  as  spores  and  propagaLive  buds,  and 
amongst  these  must  be  included  the  pollen-grains  of  the  flowering  plants.  The 
special  significance  of  tlie  reserves  in  all  these  cases  hes  in  the  fact  that  they 
serve  to  support  the  new  individual  in  its  development  until  it  has  reached 
*od«>endcnce  and  can  live  on  the  products  of  its  own  assimilatory  activity,  or 
Mtif  it  has  fulfilled  its  function  (pollen).  In  other  cases,  the  reserves  render 
PossjbJc  the  furmation  of  new  vegetative  organs  in  such  plants  as  pass  through 
»  restiDg  pgj^jfd  during  which  they  nd  themselves  of  all  superfluous  structures. 
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Thb  is  the  case  with  those  perennials  which  lose  aD  their  aeriaJ  parts  in  winter, 
and  in  trees  which,  at  least  in  many  cases,  cast  off  their  leaves  in  the  winter  season. 
Furthermore,  reserves  develop  in  assirailatory  organs  themselves  when  the 
assimilatory  products  are  formed  more  rapidly  than  they  are  used  up  or 
removed.  In  all  cases,  however,  before  the  reserves  are  actually  employed  thej^ 
must  be  chemically  altered  and  rendered  mobile.  This  we  have  yet  to  consic 
although  we  may  dismiss  the  subject  in  a  iew  words  since  the  met' 
empl^ed  are  fundamentally  like  those  already  referred  to  in  seeds. 

The  reservoirs  for  reser\'cs  in  perennials  arc  in  the  form  of  aggregations  of 
large-celled  storage  parenchyma  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  plant,  and  often 
indicated  externally  by  conspicuous  su*e!lings.  The  storage  tissue  may  occur 
in  the  root,  in  the  hypocotyl,  in  the  stem,  or  in  the  leaf,  and  hence  we  are  led, 
from  the  morphological  point  of  view,  to  distinguish  such  swelling  as  root 
tubers,  stem  tubers  and  bulbs.  In  close  relation  to  such  storage  tissues  we 
find  one  or  more  buds  which  are  capable  of  developing  into  shoots  in  the 
following  year.  The  reserves  present  in  these  bodies  are  on  the  whole  tlw 
same  as  those  found  in  seeds,  and  consist  of  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogeooos 
■organic  substances  as  well  as  constituents  of  the  ash,  which  we  need  not  con- 
sider further.  In  one  point  only  seeds  differ  from  subterranean  storage  organs, 
vis.  that  when  ripe  they  are  for  the  most  part  in  a  desiccated  condition,  and 
the  abs«ption  of  water  is  the  essential  preliminary  to  their  germination.  Sub- 
terranean reserve  organs,  on  the  other  hand,  always  contain  a  considerable 
percentage  of  water ;  if  they  be  artificially  de!)rived  of  water  to  the  same  extent 
as  seeds  are,  they  would  in  most  cases  soon  come  to  grief.  It  is  well  known,  for 
instance,  that  potato  tubers  arc  able  to  develop  snoots  if  not  in  too  dry  an 
Atmosphere,  owing  to  their  possessing  a  store  of  water,  and  that  some  bulbs  and 
tubers  may  give  rise  to  shoots  bearing  flowers,  without  any  absorption  of  water 
being  observable.  Mediccs  (1803)  noted  this  in  the  case  of  Veltheimia 
jMpensis ;  Hildebrano  (1884)  drew  attention  to  the  same  fact  in  Oxalis 
Jasiandra,  and  recently  Sauromaium  guttatum  has  been  put  on  the  market  as 
a  curiosity  in  consequence  of  its  power  of  forming  flowers  in  the  complete 
absence  of  uuter,  after  being  heated.  We  may  indeed  say  that  water  itself 
is,  in  many  subterranean  storage  regions,  a  reserve  substance. 

Amongst  non- nitrogenous  reserves,  carbohydrates  are  entitled  to  the  first 
place  for  they  arc  even  more  abundant  in  these  underground  storage  organs 
than  they  arc  in  seeds.  On  the  other  hand,  fats,  so  common  in  seeds,  occur  but 
rarely  in  subterranean  storehouses  (e.  g.  Cyperus  esculentun).  The  carbohy- 
drate present  is  very  frequently  starch,  although  we  often  find  present  in 
addition,  or  exclusively,  substances  which  we  have  not  mentioned  in  speaking 
■<A  seeds,  because  they  are  cither  absent  or  are  of  secondary  importance.  Such 
-substances  are  mucilage  and  varieties  of  sugar.  Mucilage  as  a  reserve  may  be 
found  abundantly  in  the  tubers  of  Orchidaceae  and  in  the  rhizome  of  .^ym- 
pkyium  (compare  Frank,  1866).  [Mucilage  corresponds  to  reserve  cellulose 
in  these  situations  and  gives,  on  hydrolysis,  mannose  and  galactose.  Herissev, 
1903.]  Among  the  forms  of  sugar  glucoses  occasionally  occur  as  reserves,  e.  g. 
in  the  onion.  These  sugars  arc  capable  of  being  used  in  the  plant  for  other 
purposes  without  further  transformation ;  since,  however,  their  accumulation 
must  ob\*i5usIy  cause  an  increase  in  osmotic  pressure,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
plant  for  the  most  part  unites  several  molecules  of  glucose  into  a  molecule  of 
larger  size  with  separation  of  water.  Thus,  for  example,  the  transformation 
■of  glucose  into  cane  sugar  reduces  the  osmotic  pressure  by  one-half,  and  it  will 
be  further  reduced  if  substances  such  as  inultn  are  formed,  which  have  a  com* 
position  similar  to  that  of  starch,  but  which  remain  in  solution  in  the  ccll'sap. 
Inulin  occurs  as  a  tescrve  especially  in  the  Compositae  and  Campanulaccae ; 
a  substance  at  least  very  like  it  in  composition  is  found  also  in  certain  LiUaccae. 
•Cane  sugar  is  the  dominant  reserve  in  sugar-beet  and  also  in  the  sugar-cane 


(whirh,  however,  strictly  speaking,  should  not  be  referred  to  here).  A  more 
detailed  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  different  varieties  o(  sugar  is  as 
out  of  place  as  a  complete  enumeration  of  those  which  have  been  found. 
"We  need  only  note  that  cane  sugar  and  inulin  undergo  alteration  during 
germination,  although  we  might  assume  a  direct  conversion  from  their 
solubility  in  water.  The  alteration  once  more  consists  in  a  hydroljtic  decom- 
position by  the  agency  of  enzymts.  The  enzyme  invertase  decomposes  the  cane 
sugar  into  equal  parts  of  dextrose  and  levulose,  while  Inulase  transforms 
the  inulin  into  levulose. 

Proteid  is  aJwav-s  present  amongthemVrogfrHKMre^^nws  of  perennial  plants, 
occurring  occasionally  in  the  form  of  crystals  (e.g.  in  the  potato) ;  it,  however, 
never  forms  aleuronc  grains  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  water  present.  Besides 
proteid,  amido-compounds,  such  as  asparagin,  leucin,  and  tyrosin,  also  occur, 
and  these,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  may  be  assumed  not  to  anse  from  precedent 
proteid  but  to  be  stored  as  such.  In  the  tubers  of  a  certain  variety  of  potato, 
SCHlT-ZE  {18*2}  found  56  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogenous  substance  present 
consisted  of  amido-compounds,  and  only  44  jier  cent,  of  proteid.  In  the  sugar- 
cane Skokby  (1897)  found  the  simplest  amino-acid,  glycocoll,  a  substance  which 
has  not  as  yet  been  shown  to  occur  elsewhere  in  plants. 

The  most  extensive  storage  tissue  occurs  in  trees,  where  all  the  parenchyma 
cells  of  the  wood,  of  the  cortex,  and  also  of  the  pith,  both  in  root  and  stem,  are 
filled  with  reserves.  Tlic  central  elements  of  the  wood  of  many  trees  which 
gradually  pass  over  into  duramen  and,  on  losing  their  vitality,  cease  to  store 
reserves,  form  an  exception.  Starch  is  the  most  generally  distributed  of  all  the 
Mon-HitrogenoHs  substances  in  such  plants,  and,  owing  to  the  case  with  which  it 
can  be  recognized,  its  behaviour  can  be  closely  followed.  Storage  of  starch  begins 
in  May  or  June,  and  generally  fir.st  of  all  in  the  cells  of  the  root;  later,  it  appears 
in  the  stem,  and  finally  the  cells  of  the  branches  and  finer  twigs  become  filled  with 
it.  During  the  winter  it  undergoes  alteration,  completely  or  partially,  enabling 
it  to  be  translocated  to  other  regions  ;  but  in  spring,  before  the  buds  come  uul, 
the  same  conditions  as  in  autumn  arc  rc-establishccC  and  in  order  to  render  the 
starch  mobile,  diastase  must  Iw  produced  in  sufhcient  quantity.  [In  addition 
to  starch,  hemicelluloses  also  occur  as  non-nitrogenous  reser\*es  in  trees ;  these 
bodies  taJte  the  form  of  thickening  on  the  walls  of  the  wood  fibres  or  cortical 
parenchyma,  which  become  again  dissolved  inspring(LECLERC,  1904 ;  Sciiellen- 
B£RG,  1905).]  Our  knowledge  of  the  nitrogenous  resen-'es  in  trees  is  much  less 
extensive  ;  in  general,  thry  consist  of  proteids  and  amides.  Proteid  in  a  crys- 
talline form  may  be  demonstrated  in  some  situations,  for  example  in  the  bud- 
scales  of  certain  trees,  which  act  a  storage  organs  in  the  same  way  as  do 
bulb-scales,  and  which  contain  not  only  proteid  but  non -nitrogenous  substance 
as  wcU^raostly  in  tlic  form  of  reser\'e  cellulose. 

The  last  type  of  storage  organ,  the  foliage  leaf,  brings  us  back  again  to 
structures  with  which  we  are  more  familiar.  We  have  already  studied  in  detail 
(he  synthesis  oi  carbohydrate  in  these  organs  and  have  seen  that  it  is  prolxkhje 
that  proteid  is  formed  there  also — if  not  exclusively,  still  in  very  large  quantity. 
It  has  also  been  more  than  once  indicated  that  fats  of  value  in  metabolism  are 
scarcely  at  all  formed  in  the  foliage  leaf.  [In  leave.s  which  last  for  several  years. 
fats  acting  as  reserves  certainly  ocair,  at  least  in  winter,  just  as  in  the  case  or  trees 
{p.  175)]  So  long  as  the  leaf  is  growing  the  products  of  assimilation  arc  at  once 
made  use  of,  or  are  so  rapidly  translocated  that  an  accumulation  of  them  is  im- 
possible. In  general,  the  products  of  assimilation,  or  more  accurately,  the  surplus 
over  immediate  wants,  become  reserves  in  the  regions  of  their  formation,  but 
Ihcy  do  not  remain  in  this  condition  for  long  ;  most  commonly,  they  again 
l»ecome  mobile  during  the  night  succeeding  their  construction  and  migrate  out  of 
the  leaf.  In  the  case  of  starch,  such  iH;nodic  formations  and  dissolutions  have 
been  definitely  demonstrated.    Phenomena  such  as  these,  however,  suggest 
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several  n«w  problems,  and  more  espedally  lead  us  to  inquire  whether  the 
dissolution  of  reserves  in  the  leaf  is  also  effected  by  means  of  enzymes. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  resxilts  of  experimenls  conducted  by  Vines  {1891), 
JEKTYS  (1892),  and  ;ilsu  by  Bbown  and  MoRRiS  (1S93),  the  occurrence  of  diai* 
tas«  in  the  foUage  leaf  cannot  any  longer  be  doubted.  Although  WoRniAHH 
(1690)  arrived  at  another  conclusion,  still  his  failure  to  find  diastase  can  be 
readily  explained  ;  for  diastase,  in  the  first  place,  is  present  in  the  foliage  leaf 
only  in  small  quantity,  and  further,  it  cannot  be  extracted  completely  by 
water,  considerable  further  loss  taking  place  during  filtration.  The  chief  reason 
for  the  apparent  absence  of  diastase  lies  in  the  tannin  so  frequently  present  in 
the  leaf,  which  by  precipitating  the  dia-stase  makes  it  inactive.  To  Brown  and 
Morris  wc  owe  conv-incing  proof  of  the  fact,  not  only  that  diastase  is  present  in 
theleaf.I'ut  also  that  it  occurs  in  sufficient  quantity  to  transform  into  sugar  all 
thestarch  present  there.  These  authors  also  showed  that  different  leaves  contain 
the  most  varied  amounts  of  diastase.  For  this  purpose  they  estimated  the 
amount  of  maltose  which  was  produced  from  so-called  soluble  starch  in 
forty-eight  hours  by  the  action  of  an  extract  of  10  g.  of  dried  and  powdered 
plant  substance,  and  found  that  10  g.  of  malt  gave  634  g.  of  maltose,  10  g.  of 
the  leaf  of  Pisum  gave  240g.,  log.  of  LaUtyrus  leaf  gave  loog.,  log.  of 
Tropaeoium  leaf  gave  4-10  g.,  and  of  Hydrocharis  leaf,  0-3  g. 

In  comparison  with  malt  the  amount  of  diastase  present  in  leaves  is  gene 
rally  small,  although  many  leaves  have  large  supphes.  Definite  proportions 
evidently  exist  between  the  starch  contents  of  a  leaf  and  diastase,  since  the 
Leguminosae  which  have  been  examined  and  which  are  next  after  malt  in  dia- 
static  power,  are  at  the  same  time  very  rich  in  starch ;  on  the  other  hand  it  must 
be  noted  that  not  all  the  numbers  obtained  can  be  accepted  as  an  exact  measure- 
ment of  the  diastatic  capabilities  of  the  leaves  concerned  without  further  con- 
firmation ;  more  especially  we  must  note  how  the  very  inactive  leaf  of  Hydro- 
diaris  owt£  its  place  at  the  end  of  the  series  chiefly  to  the  large  amount  of 
tannin  which  it  contains,  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  inhibits  the  action 
of  diastase.  Among  external  factors,  .so  far  as  they  have  not  been  already 
mentioned,  we  mast  note  hght,  which  has  an  inhibitory  action  on  diastase 
(Gbeen,  1S97),  .so  iliat  more  starch  is  altered  into  sugar  at  night  than  by  day. 
EuHERLiNG  (1901)  was  unablu,  however,  to  confirm  this  observation.  Again  the 
increased  activity  of  diastase  in  darkness,  due  to  carbon-dioxide  (Muhr,  1902), 
must  tend  to  make  the  amount  of  sugar  formed  at  night  greater,  since 
at  night  the  leaf  contains  much  more  carbon -dioxide  than  by  day.  How  far 
our  previous  conclusions  as  to  the  amount  of  material  formed  during  the 
process  of  assimilation  by  day  are  actually  affected  by  this  fact  we  cannot  at 
present  say  ;  it  will  be  remembered  that  we  assumed  that  quite  as  much  carbo- 
hydrate was  translocated  by  day  as  by  night  Perhaps  also  Sachs's  estimates 
(p.  114)  are  too  liigh. 

As  we  have  seen,  diastase,  generally  speaking,  transforms  starch  into  mal- 
tose, i.e.  a  reducing  disaccharide,  nearly  related  to  cane  sugar.  The  maltose 
is  by  hydrolysis  broken  up  into  two  molecules  of  dextrose,  while  cane  sugar  is 
decomposed  into  a  molecule  of  dextrose  and  a  molecule  of  Icvulosc.  Since 
cane  .sugar  has  been  sl^iown  to  be  without  doubt  a  jffoduct  of  carlron  assimilation. 
at  least  in  certain  plants,  but  that  maltose  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  starch,  it  comes  to  be  a  question  whether  these  disaccharidcs  undergo  farther 
conversion  as  such  or  whether  they  must  be  hydrolysed  first  in  the  manner 
described.  A  final  decision  on  this  question  has  not  yet  been  reached.  Reference 
may  first  be  made  to  the  germination  of  beet,  where  there  is  no  doubt  that 
cane  sugar  is  transformed  into  invert  sugar.  That  the  presence  of  invertasc 
IS  nec«sary  for  this  decomposition  has  been  established  with  su&cient  certainty 
in  various  plant  organs  (Green,  1901).  and  Brown  and  Morris  have  proved 
its  presence  in  the  leaves  of  Tropaeoium,  Ko&mann  in  buds  of  trees,  O'Suluva?) 
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in  barley  seedlings,  Van  Tiecbeu  and  Green  in  poIlen>grains ;  in  a  word  the 
wide  distribution  of  invertase  can  scarcely  be  called  in  question.  At  the  same 
time  we  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  cane  sugar  cannot  be  directly  converted  in 
some  other  way.  Still  more  difficult  is  the  ca.se  of  maltose.  We  noted  (p.  150) 
that,  accordmg  to  Beijeri.sxk,  dcxtro.se  could  be  formed  from  starch  by  means 
of  a  special  dia-siase.  and  this  effect  might  well  be  produced  by  the  action  of 
ghicase,  a  member  of  the  diastase  group.  Such  a  ferment  has  been  shown  to 
occur  in  yeast,  but  not  much  is  known  as  to  its  occurrence  in  the  higher  plants. 
We  must  also  remember  in  what  has  yet  to  be  said  that,  besides  dextrose  and 
levulose,  saccharose  and  maltose  may  occur  as  migratory  carbohydrates,  not  to 
speak  of  gtactose  and  mannose,  about  which  as  yet  very  little  is  known. 

Our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  mode  of  formation  of  mtrogenous 

Koducts  of  assimilation  in  the  ioUage  leaf  has  already  t^een  frequently  noted, 
oteids  and  amides  have  frequently  been  found  in  the  leaf ;  the  amides  are 
capable  of  translocation  without  further  alteration,  but  the  protcids  must,  at 
least  in  some  cases,  undergo  decomposition  Gist.  That  sucli  a  decomposition 
of  protcid  is  probable  may  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  an  accumulation 
of  amides  has  been  observed  in  such  organs  as  liave  been  kept  in  the  dark 
(BoKODiN,  1878).  The  formation  of  amides  is  not  influenced  by  darkening, 
but  the  reconstruction  of  proteid  from  them  is  prevented,  and  hence  their 
accumulation  U  explained.  We  have  indirect  evidence  also  of  the  de- 
composition of  protcid.  The  occurrence  of  a  tryptic  ferment  in  a  number  of 
succulent  organs  has  been  demonstrated,  and  this  ferment  is  capable  of  bringing 
into  solution  the  proteid  formed  in  the  course  of  assimilation,  at  all  events 
there  is  no  other  purpose  known  which  it  could  fulfil.  The  most  thoroughly 
investigated  is  a  trypsin  found  in  the  fruit  of  the  pineapple,  and  whica 
CuiTrENDEN  (cum{>are  Greek,  1901,  198)  has  termed  bromeUn.  It  acts  very 
energetically  on  fibrin  and  on  egg  albumen,  and  gives  as  products  of  its 
action,  peptone,  leucin  and  tyrosin.  Were  this  enzyme  limited  in  its  occur- 
rence to  this  fruit  it  would  be  of  little  interest  to  us  here,  since  we  are  investi- 
gating the  enzymes  present  in  the  foliage  leaf,  but  another  proteid- dissolving 
enzyme,  papain,  known  at  first  only  in  the  fruit  of  the  papaw  tree,  has  been  shown 
by  Wtrntz  (1871))  to  occur  also  in  leaves,  so  that  we  may  believe  that  bromclin 
ajso  may  occur  in  the  vegctati%'c  oi^^ns  of  the  pineapple.  Tryptic  enzymes 
have  also  been  obtained  by  Mahcano  from  the  expressed  sap  of  the  leaves  of 
many  species  of  Agave,  by  Bouckut  and  Hansen  from  the  sap  of  the  fig  [Ficus 
carica),  and  also  by  Daccomo  and  Tommasi  from  Anagaliis  arvensis  (for  litera- 
ture, see  Green,  1901.  212;  compare  also  Fermi  and  Buscaglioni).  In 
comparison  with  the  doubtless  quite  general  distribution  of  diastase,  evidence 
of  the  occunence  of  proteases  is  as  yet  very  scanty,  and  it  would  be  rash  on 
our  part  to  conclude  from  such  evidence  ottly  that  these  enzymes  were  at  all 
generally  dispersed. 
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LECTURE  XIV 


THE  CONVERSION  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  ASSIMILATION.    Ill 

THE  TRANSLOCATION    AND  TRANSFORMATION  OF  DISSOL\'ED    RESERVES 

The  reserves  accumulated  in  stoi^e  organs  become  at  definite  times 
■mobile,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  transformed  from  an  icsoluble  and  non -diffusible 
into  a  soluble  and  diffusible  state.  The  object  of  thLs  transfonnation  is  to 
permit  of  these  substances  migrating  from  cell  lo  cell,  and  such  translocation 
of  material  from  the  storage  regions  to  the  places  where  they  are  used  op 
is  a  phenomenon  of  wide  occurrence  in  the  plant.  It  is  very  easy  to  prove  tlK 
migration  of  carbohydrates  out  of  the  foliage  leaf,  and  much  research  has  been 
carried  out  on  this  subject.  One  can  often  observe  that  a  leaf  which  is  full 
of  iitarch  in  the  evening  has  become  quite  empty  of  starch  next  morning,  after 
a  warm  night,  if  it  remains  attached  to  the  plant,  hut  that  if  it  be  cut  off,  tlw 
amount  of  carbohydrate  suffers  but  little  change  during  the  night.  We  may, 
therefore,  conclude  that  a  migration  of  carbohydrate  takes  place  out  of  the 
normal  leaf  in  the  dark.    This  migration  doe£  not  cease,  however,  by  day. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  prove  the  migration  of  nitrogenous  substances  from 
the  foliage  leaf.  Exact  research  on  this  subject  is  as  yet  not  forthcoming. 
KosuTANY.  it  is  true  (1897),  has  made  careful  comparative  researches  on  the 
amount  of  nitrogenous  sultetance  present  in  vine  leaves  in  the  afternoon  and  in 
the  morning  before  sunrise,  hut  unfortunately  be  based  his  calculaticuts  on 
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corresponding  dry  weights  and  not  on  similar  leaf   areas.     In  lOTg.  of  dry 

substance  he  loiind  as  lollou-s  : — 

Tac^  Nilrnircnous  mfttlcr.         Prolcid.        Hon-pretekl. 
In  Ibe  tfterooon  3537  3'i99  o-ssS 

In  the  earty  morning  3-631  3-385  0-936 

He  concluded  from  these  numbers  that  during  the  nig/U  a  /ormaiion  of  proteid 
from  non-proteid  {nitric  acid  and  amides)  took  place,  and  that  the  total  amount 
of  nitrogenous  material  increased.  This  conclusion  does  not  appear  to  us  to 
be  sound.  We  will  attempt  to  reduce  his  determinations  to  a  calculation  of 
similar  leaf  surfaces,  using  as  a  basis  the  values  which  Sachs  obtained  for  the 
loss  in  weight  during  the  night  of  the  leaves  of  Helianthus  and  Cucurbita  : — 
^m  EvrouiK.  Morning, 

^^L  t  sq.  bl/Zc/mkIAms  I'dry)  weighs  &0'44g.  7080R. 

^^^^B  I  aq.  m.  Cucmtbilm  (dry}  weighs  59^  S-  5i-*»K- 

^^P  Total 

I 
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On  an  avenj^  one  k).  ib.  of  dry  leaf  substance        ^o-oog.  tfi«ef. 

If  70  g.  of  dry  leaf  substance  in  the  evening  represent  the  same  leaf  area  as 
61  g.  in  the  mormn^,  then  100  g  in  tlie  eveuing  will  be  represented  by  87  g.  in 
the  morning ;  in  oilier  words,  a  def'mite  area  of  leaf  blade  loses  13  ptr  cent,  of 
its  dry  weight  during  the  night  by  translocation  of  the  products  oi  assimila- 
tion. If  we  assume  lor  the  vine  in  Kosutan  y's  researches  a  loss  of  only  10  per 
cent.,  to  use  round  numbers,  thea  100  g.  in  the  afternoon  would  correspond 
to  90  g.  in  the  morning.  We  might  then  rewrite  Kosut&k y's  tables,  for  similar 
leaf  surfaces,  in  the  following  way  ; — 

T0I.I  Nitropnou.  p^^^^^  NonpTt,tei<I. 
mutter. 

A  definite  leaf  area  contains  In  the  afternoon           3539  3-<99              0-338 

Tlic  same  leaf  area  contains  in  the  morning              3-339  3-*>4'7                o-aia 

From  such  a  calculation  it  would  be  possible  to  deduce  conclusions  as  to 
the  migration  of  nitrogenous  substance  during  the  night,  and  not  as  to  its 
ittcrease  iii  tlie  individual  leaf.  An  experimental  coiiiirmalion  of  our  argumentt 
resting  as  it  does  on  a  somewhat  insecure  basis,  wuuld  be  a;rtaiiily  of  value. 

We  have  to  note  as  well  that,  in  addition  to  tills  daily  translocation,  another 
transference  of  nutritive  material  occasionally  takes  place  from  the  leaf.  In 
(he  first  place,  the  leaves  of  evergreens  frequently  act  as  storehouses  of  reserve 
and  empty  themselves  in  spring,  just  as  do  the  cotyledons  of  a  seedling ; 
before  it  dies,  however,  certain  bodies  migrate  out  of  the  leaf  back  into  the 
permanent  living  parts  of  the  plant.  This  transference  of  material  was  for  long 
greatly  overestimated,  until  Wehmer  (i8g2>  pointed  out  that  it  was  in  no  way 
substantiated  by  facts.  More  recently  Kamann  (1898)  has  dtmonstrated  in 
forest  trees,  and  Friavirtk  and  Zielstorff  (1901)  in  hops,  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potassium  do  migrate  from  the  leaves 
in  autumn.  This  translocation  can  scarcely,  however,  be  considered  of  much 
importance ;  this  brief  reference  to  the  subject  must  therefore  suffice. 

We  need  not  pause  here  to  give  in  detail  the  evidence  for  the  translocation 
of  materials  from  other  storehouses  ;  we  have  had  other  opportunities  of 
considering  the  subject,  at  least  in  part,  and,  in  the  course  of  our  further 
investigation,  we  will  return  to  the  suhject  when  we  study  the  causM  of  trans- 
location in  greater  detail  and  the  path  by  which  the  translocation  products  move. 

In  tlic  first  place,  we  may  consider  certain  purely  -physical  causes  of  trans- 
location. We  have  already,  in  speaking  of  germination,  and  in  the  discussion 
of  tiie  researches  of  Hansteen  and  Puriewitsch,  drawn  attention  to  one 
fundainenta]  principle  of  every  traiislocation,  viz.  diffusion.  It  is  quite  im- 
material whether  the  diffusion  takes  place  from  one  cell  to  another  or  from  the 
cell  to  the  exterior ;  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  uiitiatton  of  difiusion  i»  that  the 
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sections  of  a  substance  in  two  regions  shall  have  different  degrees  of  con- 
centration. Thus  wc  saw  that  when  the  endosperms  ol  grasses  were  imm^iied 
in  a  large  quantity  of  water  the  cells  were  gradually  emptied,  while  a  small 
amonnt  of  water  rapidly  came  to  contain  so  much  sugar  that  diffusion  could  no 
longer  take  place.  Wlien  the  migration  of  the  sugar  formed  from  the  starch 
ceases  hydrolysis  of  the  starch  also  comes  to  an  end  and  the  endosperm- 
cells  remain  full.  It  was  further  noted  that  the  emptying  of  the  endosperm 
was  stopped  more  rapidly  by  immereing  tlie  storage  region  in  a  solution  of  sugar 
than  by  cmplojang  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  same  method  of  emptying 
reserve  stores  was  also  employed  by  Pukiewjtsck  in  the  case  of  isolated  cotyle- 
dons, root  tubers,  rhizomes,  Dulbs,  and  branches.  [Compare  Wachteb,  1905.) 
It  might  also,  perhaps,  be  possible  by  appropriate  methods  to  induce  an  cmply- 
ing  01  an  isolated  foliagc-Ieaf  filled  with  products  of  assimilation.  In  the  case 
of  the  storehouses  mentioned,  another  highly  important  method  of  investi- 
gation into  the  migration  of  reserves  may  be  successfully  carried  out,  for  which 
endosperm  is  obviotisly  not  suited,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  dies  off  after  the 
emptying  of  its  cells.  As  already  noted  wc  may  prevent  translocation  by 
means  of  a  sugar  solution  of  appropriate  concentration,  but  if  the  concentration 
be  increased  one  finds  the  opposite  process  taking  place,  for  the  sugar  enters 
the  storage  tissue  and  there  forms  starch.  This  phenomenon  is  identical  with  that 
recorded  at  p.  112,  where  it  was  seen  that  the  formation  of  starch  took  place  in 
the  foliage  leaf  when  sugar  was  supplied  from  witliout .  In  this  experiment  there 
are  two  points  of  interest  for  us  which  we  have  not  previously  paid  attention 
to.  In  the  first  place,  it  shows  us  that  the  direction  of  the  nutritive  stream 
is  determined  by  the  degree  of  concentration  at  two  different  points.  Whether 
an  outflow  or  an  inflow  of  materials  tak(s  place  in  any  cell  depends,  at  least 
to  a  certain  degree,  on  its  surroundings;  both  an  outflow  and  an  inflow  may  take 
place  at  the  same  time  if  the  contents  of  the  neighbouring  cells  on  one  side  show 
a  higher,  on  the  other  a  lower,  degree  of  concentration  of  the  nutrient  in 
question.  Jtist  as  in  the  case  of  the  single  cell,  so  also  a  tissue  situated 
between  two  other  tissues  with  different  sugar  concentrations  will  permit 
sugar  to  stream  through  so  long  as  this  difference  is  maintained.  In 
other  words,  physical  conditions  well  known  and  easily  understood  govern 
the  situation  in  this  case.  The  refilling  of  empty  storage  regions  is  in- 
structive from  a  second  point  of  view.  It  shows  that  a  continuous  removal  of 
the  sugar  formed,  using  a  very  large  amount  of  water  in  the  emptying  experi- 
ments, Ls  by  no  means  always  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  diffusion 
current,  and  that  the  translocation  may  be  replaced  by  storage  and  trans- 
fonnation.  In  fact,  the  movement  of  materials  into  an  empty  cotyledon 
would  soon  stop,  were  it  not  that  the  entering  sugar  is  changed  into  starch, 
and  thus  room  is  made  for  new  supplies.  It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned 
that  the  principle  of  diffusion  already  mentioned,  i.  e.  the  maintenance  of  the 
flow  by  translocation  or  storage,  is  not  limited  to  the  case  oi  sugar  and  starch, 
where  it  can  be  conveniently  demonstrated,  but  that  it  applies  to  all  other 
migratory  substances.  The  principle  is  by  no  means  a  new  one;  on  tlie 
contrary,  it  has  been  discussed  in  detail  in  relation  to  the  osmotic  characters 
of  the  cell,  although  its  importance  may  he  again  emphasized  here. 

The  diffusion  flow  is.  however,  not  the  only  important  factor  in  the  migra- 
tion of  materials  ;  the  permeability  of  the  protoplasm  is  of  equal  importance. 
It  would  be  unfortunate  for  the  jilant  if  its  cells  permitted  all  the  reserves  they 
collected  to  diffuse  outwards  in  the  Mray  they  do  in  Puriewitsch's  researches 
on  storehouses  of  reserve.  A  rapid  streaming  of  materials  would  then  take 
place  towards  the  roots,  and  from  them  into  the  soil ;  the  existence  of  the  plant 
would  then  become  impossible.  If  the  plant  is  not  to  lose  all  its  reserves  by 
diffusion,  the  external  walls,  which  are  in  close  relation  to  water,  must  not 
permit  of  the  passage  of  the  reserves  through  them.    In  all  probability  this 
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impenneabiTity  lies  in  roots  and  submcTRed  plants  in  the  external  layer  of  the 
protoplasm,  whilst  in  aerial  parts  the  impermeable  cuticle  prevents  the  washing 
out  of  reserves  by  rain.  It  is  very  desirable  that  research  should  be  undertaken 
to  determine  more  accurately  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  whether  permeability 
and  impormcability  are  constant  characteristics  of  the  protoplasm  of  a  definite 
cell,  or  whether,  as  is  more  probable,  the  c  Larac  ters  of  the  protoplaMn'arc  capable 
of  variation  according  to  the  demands  made  upon  it.  (Compare  Nathan- 
soHN,  1904.J  There  is  quite  a  number  of  phenomena  which  could,  perhaps, 
be  interpreted  in  the  former  sense,  but  which  might  just  as  well  be  dependent 
on  some  more  complex  influence  of  the  protoplasm.  At  all  events,  the 
facts  c4inTiot  be  explained  merely  by  taking  into  account  the  principle  of  difiu- 
sion,  lor  we  have  to  deal,  not  with  a  simple  osmotic  apparatus,  but  with  a  per- 
petually changing  organism.  The  facts  to  which  we  allude  have  been  already 
mentioned  (p.  156).  If  the  emptying  of  the  storehouses  of  reser\*e  were  governed 
by  purely  physical  factors,  then  the  artificial  emptying  of  the  endosperm  in 
Puriewitsch's  rxpcrimrnts  could  only  have  been  arrested  by  such  bodies 
as  are  formed  in  the  hj'drolysis  of  reserves  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  sulwtanccs 
also  act  in  an  inhibitory  way,  which  are  not  subject  to  the  la^vs  of  diffusion; 
oxygen  and  chloroform  especially  have  an  influence  on  the  emptying  process. 
Thus  CZAPEK  (1S97},  experimenting  with  leaf  stalks,  was  able  to  show  that 
killing  or  stupefying  with  chloroform  retarded  tlic  translocation  of  products  of 
assinulation,  whilst  an  atmosphere  of  carbon- dioxide  did  not  aHect  it.  WOKT- 
MANN  (Bot.  Ztg.  18^},  however,  has  arrived  at  an  exactly  opposite  conclusion 
in  experimenting  ^nth  carbon-dioxide.  The  possibility  that  phenomena  of  this 
kind  depend  on  variations  in  the  quality  ol  the  plasmatic  layer  must  be  con- 
ceded, but  we  must  not  forget  the  far-reaching  influence  of  the  whole  proto- 
plasmic machinery  of  the  ceil ;  translocation  is  thus  by  no  means  so  simple 
a  process  as  it  has  bt-cn  hitherto  considered. 

We  are  driven  to  the  same  conclusion  (or  other  reasons.  Diffusion  works 
mmk  too  slowly  to  accomplish  by  itself  the  transportation  of  the  materials 
in  the  plant.  De  Vries  (1885)  has  shown  that,  fromSTEPHA:J's  calculations, 
a  miliigram  of  sodium  chloride,  one  of  the  most  rapidly  diffusible  salts  takes 
319  days,  almost  a  year,  in  order  to  migrate  from  a  10  per  cent,  solution 
into  water  a  metre  distant.  The  same  result  would  be  obtained  in  the  case 
ol  cane  sugar  in  two  and  a-half  years,  and  in  the  case  of  protcid  in  fourteen 
years.  The  slowness  of  difiusion  may  be  demonstrated  very  dearly  in  ttie  follow- 
ing way : — Take  a  long  glass  tuljc,  closed  at  one  end.  and  place  in  it  a  solid 
o^uredsalt  such  as  copper  sulphate,  and  then  fill  the  tube  with  water  or  a  not 
too  concentrated  solution  of  gelatine.  The  rapidity  of  diffusion  is  quite  as 
great  in  the  latter  as  in  water.  After  a  week,  the  copper  sulphate  will  have 
reached  a  height  of  5  cm.,  after  five  weeks,  13  cm.,  after  three  months,  20  cm. 
If  the  tube  fill^-d  with  stiff  gelatine  be  inverted  it  will  bo  seen  that  weight  has  no 
influence  on  diffusion,  a  matter  of  importance  in  determining  the  translocation 
of  materials  in  the  plant. 

This  experiment  leaves  as  in  no  doubt  that  simple  diffusion  cannot  account 
lor  the  translocation  of  such  quantities  of  material  as  migrate  from  the  foliage 
leaf  in  the  course  of  a  single  night.  Some  means  of  accelerating  the  movement 
must  exist.  One  factor  Is  the  streaming  movement  taking  place  within  the  cell, 
thus  bringing  about  a  mechanical  mixing  of  the  materials.  Such  rapid  roove< 
menls  resuli  from  unequal  heating  of  different  parts  of  the  cell,  perhaps,  also 
in  consequence  of  electric  currents  which  are  widely  diffused  in  the  plant,  and 
also  in  consequence  of  protoplasmic  movement.  Although  in  this  way.  in  a  very 
short  time,  a  uniform  degree  of  concentration  of  a  certain  substance  may  be 
readied  in  a  single  cell,  still  diffusion  is  needed  to  account  for  the  passage  from 
cell  to  cell  and  for  the  penetration  of  the  cell-wall  and  the  two  la>-ers  of  proto- 
plasm which  he  against  it.    It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  cell-wall  places 
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greater  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  diffusion  of  substances  soluble  in  water. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  sees  that  the  aniline  dyes  mentioned  previously  pass 
very  rapidly  through  the  outer  walls  of  a  cell  of  an  alga,  and  tlie  cell-walls  lying 
between  the  parenchyma  cells  may  be  compared  in  their  characters  with 
such  an  algal  cell.  In  the  wa]ls  of  all  cells  pits  occur  with  great  regularity, 
that  is  to  say,  places  where  the  wall  remains  thin  on  both  sides,  and  these  may 
serve  to  shorten  the  path  which  the  diffusing  particles  have  to  take  through 
the  membrane.  This  fact  led  to  the  belief  that  the  cell-wall  was  more  di&cult  to 
jH:nctratu  than  the  protoplasm.  Smce  we  know  that  the  pits  are  [Herced  by 
numerous  fine  pores,  and  tliat  by  their  means  not  only  is  the  protoplasm  of  one 
cell  in  continuity  with  that  of  its  neighbours,  but  that  in  this  way  the  proto- 
plasts of  the  whole  plant  form  one  connected  system,  we  must  view  the  pits,  as 
agents  for  permittm^  translocation  of  materials,  from  an  entirely  different 
point  of  view.  It  might  be  ima^ned  in  the  first  place  that  formed  particles 
of  plasma  or  entire  starch  grains  might  be  squeezed  through  these  minute  canals ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Miehe  (iqoi)  and  Kornicke  (1901)  have  seen  even  nuclei 
pass  through  the  membrane,  doubtless  by  way  of  these  protoplasmic  bridges, 
but  such  migrations,  owing  to  the  minuteness  of  the  |X)res,  can  be  possible  oaty 
under  high  unilateral  pressures,  such  as  scarcely  ever  occur  in  nature.  Pfsfper 
(1892),  in  investigations  specially  devised  lor  the  purpose,  was  tmable  to  observe 
any  passage  of  protoplasm  tlirough  the  pores  in  the  pit-closing  membrane. 
Ahhuugli  the  slgntficaiice  of  the  protoplasmic  bridges  as  agents  in  the  transport 
of  materials  In  mass  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful,  still  they  are  obviously  of  great 
service  in  diffusion  movements.  We  may  assume  that  the  protoplasm  of  each 
bridge  consists  of  the  outer  plasmatic  layer  and  the  inner  plasma,  so  that 
although  the  external  layer  is  impermeable,  as  it  is  in  the  cell,  still  the  materials 
may  be  able  to  diffuse  through  the  inner  plasma.  It  is  true  the  canals 
arc  very  narrow^  but  they  arc,  on  the  other  hand,  very  numerous  and  very 
short,  and  from  Brown's  work  (rgoo)  (compare  p.  121}  we  know  that,  with 
a  suitable  arrangement  and  size  of  the  pores,  diffusion  can  be  quite  as  great 
as  though  the  entire  pit-closing  membrane  were  absorbed. 

According  to  these  duttrmi nations  it  appears  that  a  transference  of  mate- 
rials will  succeed  more  easily  in  long  cells  in  which  few  partition  walls  have  to 
be  passed  through  than  in  short  ones.  This  leads  us  to  consider  somewhat 
more  closely  the  tissues  which  subserve  translocation  of  materials  in  the  plant. 
Each  normal  parenchyma  cell  can  fulfil  tliis  function  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
wc  find  in  certain  regions  that  these  cells  are  the  only  ones  carrying  out  this 
function.  In  endosperm  parenchyma  cells  alone  are  present  and  other  elements 
are  absent  from  all  growing  points.  But  it  must  be  noted  that  growing  points 
exhibit  only  very  slow  growth  changes  and  hence  arapid  transference  of  materials 
is  not  required.  Behind  these,  where  active  growth  is  taking  place,  tissue 
differential  ion  is  more  manifest,  and  there  we  find  cpJb,  which  obviously  are 
adapted  specially  to  the  transport  of  material,  more  accurately,  of  mobile  organic 
substances.  These  are  the  sieve-tubes,  which,  not  only  from  their  great  length, 
but  also  from  the  partial  absorption  of  their  transverse  walls  by  sieve-pores, 
are  peculiarly  suited  to  this  purpose.  They  form  long  strands  lying  close  to 
the  vascular  cords  and  constitute  along  with  these  the  '  vascular  bundle '.  Let 
us  consider,  as  an  illustration,  the  emptying  of  a  leaf  that  has  been  assimilating 
all  day,  and  inquire  as  to  the  part  played  by  the  sieve-tubes  in  the  process. 
ScKiMPER  (1S85}  made  an  interesting  investigation  on  PlanUigo,  in  which  type 
it  is  possible  to  remove  the  vascular  bundle  from  the  leaf  stalk  without  causing 
excessive  injury,  the  leaf  meanwhile  remaining  attached  to  the  stem.  ScntHPEK 
found  that  a  leaf  so  treated  could  transfer  its  starch  into  the  stem  in  the  dark» 
and  he  imagined  he  had  duscovercd  in  the  elongated  cells  which  surround  the 
vascular  bundle  the  so-called  '  bundle-sheath',  the  conducting  organs  for  sugar 
translocation.    On  the  other  hand,  Czapek  (1S97)  poiated  out  that,  although 
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there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the  conducting  power  oE  these  cells,  still  tbey 
were  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  carry  out  the  transport  ot  the  whole  of  the 
materials  ;  he  held  that  this  was  the  chief  task  of  the  sieve-tubes.  Although 
CxAPEK  was  unable  to  advance  any  definite  proof  of  his  view,  nevertheless  it 
would  seem  highly  probable  that  this  is  the  case.  He  made  inciiiions  into 
the  leaf-stalk  of  Viiis  on  a  summer  evening,  cutting  through  half  of  tlic  vascul^ 
bundle,  and  found  in  the  morning  that  the  part  of  the  lamina  which  was  thus 
partially  isolated  was  still  filled  with  starch,  but  that  the  other  portion  was 
empty.  Since,  in  this  experiment,  not  only  the  sieve-tubes  but  also  the  bundle 
sheath  was  cut  through,  one  cannot  draw  any  conclusion  against  SCHiMPEH's 
view ;  wc  can  only  conclude  that  the  general  fundamental  parenchyma  of  the 
petiole  is  not  sufficient  for  the  translocation  of  the  products  of  assimilation, 
and  further  that  this  transference  cannot  be  effected  in  a  transverse  direction, 
and  hence  that  elongated  elements  are  necessary.  The  same  conclusion 
is  airivml  at  from  experiments  la  ringing  trees.  If  from  an  unbranched 
stem  we  remove  a  ring  of  cortex,  right  into  the  wood,  Uie  part  of  the 
tree  situated  below  the  region  of  ringing  is  not  filled  with  starch,  whilst 
the  part  above  the  ringing  accumulates  it  abundantly.  If  a  narrow  bridge  of 
cortex  be  retained,  connecting  the  upper  with  the  lower  part  of  the  tree,  the  sugar 
Sows  backwards  but  spreads  laterally  very  slowly,  if  the  bridge  be  in  the  form 
of  a  step  (S)  no  backward  passage  of  the  products  of  assimilation  takes  place, 
since  the  horizontal  i>art  of  the  bridge  dot^s  not  conduct  them.  The  wood  region 
in  the  tree  is  unable  to  carry  the  products  o(  assimilation  Ijackwards,  and, 
in  the  cortex,  conduction  takes  place  only  in  the  longitudinal  direction.  This 
may  depend  on  the  special  capacity  of  the  cortical  parenchyma  ;  it  is  more 
likely,  however,  that  it  is  the  sieve-tubes  that  are  the  organs  of  conduction. 
[Haberi-ASDT  (1904)  has,  however,  advanced  arguments  against  this  new.] 

If  wc  accept  Czapek's  hypothesis  as  to  the  function  of  the  sieve-tubes  we 
obtain  the  following  picture  of  the  translocation  of  carbohydrates  from  the 
orgjans  of  assimilation.  The  sugar  arking  from  the  transformation  of  starch 
eventually  readies  the  sieve-tutws  after  migrating  through  the  assimilating 
cells  and  the  bundle  sheath.  G.  Kraus  (compare  Ffeffer,  Plij's.  I,  592) 
found  38  per  cent,  of  the  dry  weight  of  sieve-tubes  consisted  of  soluble  carbo- 
hydrates. In  the  sieve-tub^  it  is  capable,  by  mechanical  means,  by  streaming 
of  all  kinds,  of  travelling  rapidly  for  long  distances.  The  sieve-tubes  may, 
under  certain  conditions,  form  a  strand  several  centimetres  or  even  decimetres 
in  length,  which  operates  just  Uke  a  single  cell ;  by  diffusion  it  receives  the 
sugar  in  at  the  upper  end  and  gives  it  off  at  the  lower.  Movement  in  the 
intermediate  region  seems  not  to  be  effected  by  protoplasmic  streaming,  since 
SDcfa  streaming  appears  to  be  absent  in  sieve-tubes  (Stkasburger,  i8qi,  363) ; 
still  we  may  conceive  of  a  movement  in  mass,  caused  by  varying  osmotic 
pressures  in  the  surrounding  parenchyma.  An  exudation  of  contents  due  to 
pressure  of  neighbouring  celU  may  indeed  be  observud  when  sieve-tubes  are  cut 
■cross.  We  must  not,  however,  suppose  the  function  of  a  phloem  strand  to  be 
merely  to  ser\'e  as  a  means  of  communication  between  two  regions  some  dus- 
tancc  apart,  as  though  these  were  in  connexion  by  meaas  of  a  glass  tube.  On 
the  contrary,  the  sieve-tubes  during  their  entire  course  are  in  lateral  connexion 
with  the  phloem  parenchyma  and  give  over  to  them  all  surplus  carbohyrlratu, 
and  these,  owing  to  vigorous  starch  formation,  are  always  ready  to  absorb  new 
materials.  .The  parenchyma  which  lies  in  contiguity  with  the  sieve-tube,  acts 
as  a  storage  tissue,  and,  indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  trees,  in  a  double  sense.  In 
tlie  first  place,  certain  reserves  are  deposited  in  them,  as  in  the  parenchyma 
of  the  medullary  rays,  of  the  cortex,  and  of  the  wood,  for  next  spring ;  but 
starch,  not  only  in  the  stem,  but  in  every  petiole,  U  also  deposited  in  the 
pUoem  parenchjTna  as  so-called  temporary  reserve,  that  is  to  say,  the  surplus 
sugar  wanders  out  of  Um  sieve-tubes  and  from  time  to  time  may 
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be  transformed,  when  a  direct  supply  from  the  leaf  ceases.  Such  transitory 
formation  of  starch  always  accompanies  a  translocation  of  sugar,  whetlier  it  takes 
place  for  long  distances  in  sievt^'tubes  or  for  short  distances  in  parenchyma. 
According  to  statements  already  made  this  formation  of  starch  is  easily  under- 
stood, since  it  serves  the  purpose  oi  maintaining  the  degree  of  concentration 
necessary  for  diffusion. 

If  the  circulation  of  carbohydrates  in  sieve-tubes  be  interrupted,  these 
elements  arc  found  to  be  in  general  the  conducting  orpans  of  migratory  organic 
substances.  The  sieve-tubes  have  been  for  long  claimed  to  subserve  the  carriage 
of  protcid,  and  the  open  passage  from  scgmnnt  to  segment  has  been  referred  to  as 
cspcfially  of  importance,  rendering  possible  the  rapid  movement  of  a  substance 
in  itself  diffusiblewith  difficulty.  We  need  not  enter  further  into  a  consideration 
of  the  translocation  of  proteid  and  its  decomposition  products  ;  what  httie  is 
known  proves  that  conditions  similar  to  those  governing  the  translocation  o! 
carbohydrates  prevail  here  also.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  materials  of 
the  ash  also,  sometimes  as  such,  at  other  times  in  an  organic  form,  must  be 
transported  by  the  same  path  as  proteid  and  sugar,  after  they  have  ascended 
in  the  transpiration  current  from  the  root  and  been  partly  altered  into  some 
other  form.  It  is  more  than  possible  that  sieve-tubes  are  aided  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  functions  by  laticijerous  tubes  (compare  Haberlaxdt,  1883, 
ScHiMPEB,  j8«5,  Gaucher,  1900).  [According  to  Kniep  (1905),  this  docs  not 
as  yet  rest  on  sufficiently  secure  evidence.] 

There  remains  for  us  to  inquire  into  a  phenomena  which  is  especially 
exhibited  by  trees.  When  in  springtime  starch  is  dissolved,  the  sugar,  in  order 
to  reach  the  scat  of  metabolism  has  often  to  travel  from  a  few  to  more 
than  100  metres.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  travels  by  another  path 
and  not,  or  not  entirely,  by  the  sieve-tubes,  but  follows  the  water-stream  in  the 
vessels,  just  as  the  salts  of  the  soil  do  after  being  absorbed  by  the  root.  This 
conclusion  is  arrived  at  from  experiments  on  ringing,  as  Tii.  Hartig  has  already 
shown  (1858).  While,  as  above  noted,  such  a  cortical  ringing  prevents  the  ac- 
cumulation of  starch  in  the  basal  part  of  the  stem,  if  the  operation  be  performed 
after  the  storage  of  starch  in  autumn,  the  whole  of  it  disappears  in  the  foUomns 
spring  out  of  the  wood  and  cortex  of  the  stem  l>a,se.  After  A.  Fischer's  (1890) 
researches  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  glucose  is  transferred  to  the  opening 
leaf-buds  by  the  wood  and  especially  by  the  vessels.  And  since  the  transpiration 
current  is  effected  for  many  metres  while  diffusion  perhaps  is  active  for  only 
milHmetres  or  microns,  one  can  comprehend  the  advantage  whicha  plant  obtains 
by  this  arrangement.  Again,  since  m  thcsap  excreted  by  a  tree  in  the  process  of 
bleeding  both  amides  and  proteids  have  been  found,  one  may  well  assume  that 
nitrogenous  materials  travel  the  same  way  as  do  carbohydrates. 

Th.  Hartic  and  also  A.  Fischkh  (189a)  and  Strasburgek  (1891)  have  gone 
further  in  this  respect.  Tliey  affirm  that  in  trees  the  upward  movement  of  car- 
bohydrates in  spnng  takes  place  exclusively  m  the  wood,  and  that  only  a  doTOH' 
ward  movement  can  take  place  in  the  cortex.  The  reasons  advanced  in  support 
of  this  view  do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  quite  sound,  and  it  may  be  that  fresh 
experiments  may  show  that  the  phloem  also  is  capable  of  transporting  mobile 
reserves.  This  would  appear  all  the  more  probaole  since  in  herbaceous  and 
shrubby  plants  the  vessels  are  said  never  to  be  called  into  service  for  the  upward 
trarwport  of  reserves,  and  such  a  fundamental  difference  between  woody  and 
herbaceous  parts  would  scarcely  be  intelligible. 

The  destinations  of  the  migratory  materials  are  always  those  regions  of  the 
plant  where  materials  are  being  actively  used  up.  The  more  rapidly  the  altera- 
tion of  these  materials  takes  place  in  the  regions  oi  activity  the  greater  the 
diffusion  between  the  two  termini  of  the  movement  and  the  more  rapid  the  move- 
ment itself.  The  dl<wolution  of  the  reserves  ivill  also  be  accelerated  when  the 
migration  of  the  dissolved  substances  takes  place  rapidly.   In  nature  there  exist 
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quite  definite  regions  of  transformation  and  others  which  might  be  considered 
as  suppIyinR  their  wants.  Tlie  demand  for  materials  is  most  prominent  in  all 
growing  points.  In  these  regions,  it  is  true,  no  great  quantity  of  materials  iscalled 
for  at  any  one  time,  but,  since  a  continual  formation  of  new  cells  takes  place 
in  these  places,  substances  needed  for  the  formation  of  cell-walls,  of  protoplasm, 
and  of  osmotic  substances  are  required  almost  the  whole  year  round.  In  a  tree. 
as  soon  as  the  exk»si<ni  of  the  shoots  of  the  firesenl  year  is  completed,  frequently 
rapidly  and  always  at  the  expense  of  last  year's  materials,  early  in  the  jiar  the 
frtmordia  of  the  next  year's  buds  are  laid  down,  the  development  of  which 
slowly  progresses  during  the  winter.  Besides,  the  cambium  is  also  active,  and 
by  its  constant  production  of  wood  and  bast,  demands  a  continuous  supply  of 
nutritive  materials.  After  the  formation  of  the  flowers  comes  the  construction 
of  fniit  and  seed,  and  finally  the  accumulation  of  stores  in  the  root  and  stem, 
beginning  at  the  base  and  gradually  extending  upwards.     In  all  cases  we 

'iGCOgnise  as  migratory  materials  the  substances  so  often  mentioned,  sugar, 
proteid,  and  amides,  and  further,  we  see  that  reserves  are  formed  from  them, 
either  temporary  in  their  nature  or  destined  to  remain  quiescent  for  longer 
periods.  Trees  are  distinguished  from  annuals  inasmuch  as  the  latter  store 
reserves  permanently  in  their  seeds  only,  while  the  distinction  between  trees  and 
perennial  herbaceous  plants  lies  in  this,  that  the  latter  deposit  their  reserves 
not  in  aerial  but  in  subterranean  storehouses. 

A  transference  of  material  takes  place  normally  from  all  storehouses  of 
reser\'e,  but  the  plant  is,  however,  able  under  abnormal  conditions  to  permit 
of  consumption  and  transference  also  taking  place  in  other  than  the  normal  situa- 
tions. For  example,  if  we  remove  the  growing  points  and  thus  render  their 
development  impossible,  other  appropriate  organs  may  become  centres  of 
consumption  (compare  Vochting's  cxpiiriments.  Lecture  XXVI),  and  if  we 

I  allow  the  growing  points  to  develop  with  insufTjcient  food  supplies,  materials  arc 
drawn  from  older  parts  of  the  plant  and  in  such  quantities  that  these  older  organs 
die  off.  In  cultures  carried  out  in  darkness  one  often  notices  apical  growth 
proceeding  at  the  cost  of  the  older  and  moribund  leaves. 

We  have  still,  in  conclusion,  and  as  an  appendix  to  our  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  alteration  and  migration  of  materials,  to  note  the  changes  which 
these  moving  plasta  undergo  when  they  reach  their  destinations.  These  changes 
are  most  varied,  especially  when  the  plasta  are  altered  mto  constructive  mate- 
rials.  We  have  to  compare  only  such  relatively  simple  migratory  bodies  as 
soluble  carbohydrates,  amides,  and  minerals  with  the  complicated  structure 
of  the  ceils  made  from  tliem.  As  to  these  metamorphoses  of  materials  we  are 
still  very  much  in  the  dark.  The  processes  by  which  reserves  are  formed  from 
translocatory  materials  are  better  understood,  since  these  become  transformed, 
on  the  whole,  into  the  same  bodies  as  those  from  which  they  were  derived. 
Here,  also,  however,  we  come  face  to  face  with  many  debatable  points. 
Although,  for  example,  starcli  or  reserve  cellulose  is  formed  from  glucose 

,we  are  ignorant  of  the  immediate  conditions  of  the  transformation  ;  we  can 
only  say  that  the  changes  are  not  very  extensive,  and  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  before  we  shall  be  acquainted  with  all  the  chemical  details  of  tlie 
process.      The  matter   is   not   nearly  so  simple  with  proteid.     This    sub- 

Istance^  as  we  have  seen,  breaks  down  into  bodies  whose  constitution  is  very 
different  from  its  own.  If  germination  takes  place  in  light  no  noticeable 
accumulation  of  amides  takes  place,  because  they  arc  at  once  retransformed 
into  protcids  at  the  regions  where  consumption  is  going  on.  But  if  we  allow 
the  seeds  to  germinate  in  the  dark  these  bodies  accumulate  in  such  quantities 

rthat  we  can  demonstrate  their  crystals  with  the  greatest  readiness  under  the 

ilDicroscope,  after  precipitation  with  alcohol.    Obviously  the  conditions  for 

fthe  reformation  of  proteid  are  not  lulfillcd  in  darkness,  and  hence  a  culture  in 
Ibe  dark  is  always  employed  when  it  is  desired  to  obtain  amide  bodies  in  large 
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qnantity.  If  we  now  compare  the  amides  appearing  in  a  darkened  seedling 
with  those  which  may  be  ootained  from  the  aecomposition  of  proteid  outside 
the  plant  by  the  aid  of  acids  or  enzymes,  wefind  them  toexhibit  several  remark- 
able differences.  In  the  first  pJace  we  generally  find  an  abundance  of  asparajgin 
and  glutamin  in  the  plant,  whilst  the  related  aspartic  and  glutamimc  aads 
appear  outside.  Then  again  the  proportional  amounts  of  the  several  amino- 
adds  in  the  plant  and  outside  it  are  by  no  means  the  same  ;  in  the  plant,  one 
is  generally  predominant,  and  the  greatest  differences  present  themselves  in 
dinerent  plants  in  this  respect.  Thus  we  find  in  the  seedlings  of  Leguminosae 
and  Grammeae  that  asparagin  is  espedally  abundant,  whilst  m  Crucifcrac, 
Ricinus,  and  Cucurbita,  glutamin,  and  in  Coniferae,  arginin  is  the  dominant 
compound.  These  differences  are  not  to  be  explained  by  assuming  a  diflerent 
composition  in  the  reserve  proteid  of  the  seeds  concerned ;  since  in  the  individual 
speaes  one  docs  not  find  as  a  rule  the  substances  under  discussion  alvt'uys  in  the 
same  relation.  E.  Schulze  (1898),  who  has  gone  most  deejily  into  these 
questions,  formulates  the  hypothesis  that  the  same  decomposition  products 
arise  from  proteid  in  the  plant  and  apart  from  it,  but  that  in  the  plant  a  further 
tilieratioH  takes  place  which  affects  the  individual  products  of  the  hydrolytic 
decomposition  in  varying  degree.  Changes  in  the  composition  of  the  mixture 
oi  organic  nitrogenous  bodies  can  be  determined  directly  by  analysis.  This 
is  apparent  in  acompanson,ii)r  example,  ol  an  analysis  of  pea-seedlings  one  week 
old  with  those  three  weeks  old  : — 

Leucin.  Tjrrosin.  Arginin.  Asparagin. 

t  week  abundant  little  present  absent 

3  vrcciu  much  less  ^cnt  almost  absent       very  abundant 

Further,  ScntaiE  was  able  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  arginin  and 
amido-acids  only  in  the  cotyledons  of  the  lupin,  but  he  could  find  no  asparagin, 
wliile  this  latter  substance  was  ]>resent  in  the  stem  of  the  seedling  ;  similarly, 
the  cotyledons  of  the  cucumber  contained  no  glutamin  although  that  substance 
collects  abundantly  in  the  stem.  Finally,  it  would  apiwar  fiom  (juantitative 
analyse-s  tliat  the  occurrence  of  asparagin  goes  hand  in  hand,  not  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  proteid,  but  with  that  of  amino-acids, 

ScHULZE  assumed  that  the  amino-acids  first  arising  from  the  proteid  sub- 
stances, in  addition  to  which  perhaps  also  primarily  asparagin  and  glutamin 
may  arise,  break  down  further  into  ammonia,  and  from  this,  in  presence  of 
a  suitable  carbohydrate — perhaps  glucose — asparagin  and  glutamin  are  con- 
structed. These  amides  would  be  thus,  not  the  main  products  of  decomposition, 
but  rather  the  first  stages  in  a  higher  synthesis,  and  their  formation  from  this 
point  of  view  is  not  inconceivable.  According  to  Hansteen's  experiments 
the  amino-acids  appear,  so  far  as  they  have  been  investigated,  much  less  adapted 
for  the  formation  of  proteid  than  ammonia  or  the  two  amides  above  mentioned  ; 
an  accumulation  of  ammonia  would  be  a  disadvantage,  however,  because  that 
subslancc,  which  can  l>c  detected  only  in  traces,  readily  acts  as  a  poison  in 
larger  quantities.  This  hypothesis  of  Schulze.  which  has  been  recently  sup- 
ported by  Balicka-Iwanowska  (1903)  [and  also  by  PfiiANiscHNrKOW,  1904, 
and  earlier],  appears  to  us  to  explain  best  the  facts  teiown  to  us  at  the  present 
time  in  this  dimcult  region  of  investigation  ;  much  still  remains  to  be  done, 
however,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  mode  of  origin  of  asparagin  from 
ammonia  and  glucose  in  a  purely  chemical  manner  cannot  be  discussed  at  all  at 
present. 

A  new  difBculty  presents  itself  when  we  attempt  to  investigate  how  proteid 
arises  from  amino-acids  or  amides.  It  cannot  be  doubted  tliat  the  process 
takes  place  in  light,  and  Pfeffeh  {1873)  has  further  given  proof  that  light  acts 
indirectly  in  the  process.  Balicka-Iwanuwska  (1903),  however,  shows  that 
in  all  likrlihond  light  has  also  a  direct  influence.  Illumination  in  conjunction 
with  an  atmosphere  free  from  carbon-dioxide  docs  not  result  in  the  disappearance 
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of  such  amides ;  certain  products  arising  during  carbon  assimilation  are  necessary 

for  proteid  formation.  We  must  again  take  into  consideration  the  carbo- 
hydrates in  this  relation,  all  the  more  so  since  if  these  are  supplied  in  sufficient 
quantify  proteid  reformation  can  take  place  in  the  dark  (compare  p.  144).  The 
establishment  of  this  fact  is  far,  however,  from  solving  the  chemical  problem 
of  the  synthesis  of  proteid  from  glucose  and  asparagin.  The  glucose  at  all 
events  must  undergo  a  fundamental  change  during  this  process,  since  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  it  can  be  introduced  into  the  proteid  molecule  exclusively  as 
a  carboliydrate  group  ;  indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  such  a  group 
occurs  in  vegetable  proteid.  Since,  however,  in  animals  carbohydrates  can  be 
formed  from  proteid,  we  must  admit  the  reverse  process  to  be  possible  in  the 
plant. 

In  addition  to  the  regeneration  of  proteid  out  of  the  products  ol  its  de- 
composition we  must  glance  finally  at  the  construction  of  fats,  which  we  have 
seen  in  our  last  lecture  to  he  present  as  a  reserve  material  in  seeds.  Fat  also 
occurs  in  the  vegetative  organs,  and,  according  to  certain  authorities,  it  may  be 
supposed  to  travel  in  these  organs  either  as  fat  or,  after  preliminary  decom- 
position into  glycerine  and  a  fatty  acid.  No  one  can  beheve,  however,  that 
the  entire  mass  of  fat  occurring  in  a  seed  could  liavc  entered  it  in  that  form. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  same  materials  may  be  seen  travclHng  to  oily  seeds  as 
to  those  poor  in  oil,  i.  e.  carbohydrate  or,  e.  g.,  manmte  in  the  olive,  a  substance 
which  takes  the  place  of  carbohydrate  thctt.  Agam.  in  all  oily  seeds  (Pfeffer, 
1872)  in  the  young  condition  large  quantities  of  starch  occur,  which,  when  the 
seeds  are  ripe,  is  replaced  by  a  tatty  oil.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  ejected  by 
the  respiration  of  starch  and  its  change  into  water  and  carbon-dioxide  while  fat 
wanders  in  to  take  its  place;  on  the  other  hand,  the  fat  must  be  derived  from  the 
starch,  for  one  can  demonstrate  its  appearance  in  isolated  unripe  seeds  into 
which  no  entry  of  fat  is  possible.  Just  as  we  saw  earlier  that  an  alteration 
of  fat  into  carbohydrate  took  place  during  the  germination  of  seeds,  so  now 
we  may  note  that  m  ripe  seeds  starch  is  changed  into  fat.  From  the  chemical 
point  of  view  this  change  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  appreciate,  i.e.  the  origin 
of  a  substance  poor  in  oxygen  (rom  one  relatively  rich  in  that  element.  A 
chemical  reaction  of  this  type  has  not  as  yet  been  observed  externally  to  the 
cell.  We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  the  observation 
of  the  fact  without  being  able  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the  meaning  of  the 
phenomenon.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  alteration  of  starch  into  fat 
IS  not  limited  to  .seeds.  In  trees  also  starch  is,  during  winter,  at  least  partly, 
altered  into  fat,  and  in  spring  starch  is  again  reformed  from  fat.  [According  to 
NtKLEWSKi  (1905),  the  relationship  between  sugar  and  fat  cannot  be  explained 
from  the  chemical  point  of  view  and  physiologically  also  it  is  very  doubtful.] 
Both  these  processes  depend  in  a  variable  manner  on  temperature  (A.  Fischeh, 
1890) ;  low  temperatures  tend  to  induce  the  formation  of  (at,  high  temperatures, 
starch.  Hence  one  can  in  the  middle  of  %vinter  bring  about  a  reformation 
of  starch  in  amputated  twigs  by  bringing  them  into  a  warm  room.  The 
significance  of  this  phenomenon  is  stiU  a  great  puzzle,  and  its  phy-siological 
reasons  are  also  but  httle  understood.  An  increase  in  dissolution  of  starch 
accompanying  a  decrease  in  temperature  is  known  to  be  independent  of  the 
formation  of  fat;  in  the  potato,  for  example,  the  'sweetening  '  depends,  at 
temperatures  just  above  o''C.,  on  the  formation  of  sugar  out  of  starch 
(MIjller-Thurgau,  1882),  which  is  promoted  by  quite  low  temperatures.  This 
disappearance  of  starch  at  low  temperatures  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  special 
f peculiarities  of  diastase. 

Wc  have  now  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  changes  which  certain  organic 

compounds  undergo  in  the  green  plant ;   at  the  same  time,  we  have  glanced 

tZt  only  a  relatively  limited  number  of  chemical  substances,  namely,  the  proteid 

Ibodies  and  tbecrj'staliine  nitrogenous  organic  substances  resulting  from  their  de- 
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composition,  the  fats  and  the  carbohydrates  (we  will  deal  with  the  organic 
acids  in  succeeding  lectures),  [t  roqiiirc-s  no  depth  of  chemic-al  knowledge  I0  know 
that  the  wealth  of  chemical  compounds  in  the  plant  is  not  thereby  exhausted. 
One  need  only  refer  to  the  odours  which  are  peculiar  to  so  many  plants  to 
recognize  at  once  a  large  series  of  bodies  of  wide  distribution,  such  as  ethereal 
oils,  resins.  Sec.  Further,  we  must  not  forget  the  colouring  matters,  which 
make  their  appearance  in  such  variety,  not  ordy  in  the  flower  region,  but  in  the 
vegetative  organs  as  well,  taking  the  place  of  chlorophyll.  Finally,  we  are 
acquainted  with  bodies  to  which  many  plants  owe  their  poisonous  or  curative 
powers,  tbc  glucosides  and  alkaloids,  bincc  such  substances  appear  to  occur 
again  and  again  under  the  same  conditions  in  the  same  plant,  they,  as  well  as 
sugar,  protcid,  &c.,  must  be  products  of  metabolism,  and  the  same  questions 
must  be  asked  about  them.  viz.  how  are  they  formed  ?  WTiat  becomes  of  them  ? 
What  significance  have  they  in  the  plant  economy  ?  Although  we  have  not 
entered  into  a  disca<»ionof  these  questions  in  our  consideration  of  the  metabolism 
of  the  green  plant  it  is  not  because  they  are  without  interest,  but  because  the 
researches  which  have  been  hitherto  carried  out  on  them  have  led  to  no,  or 
only  to  indifterently,  conclusive  results.  We  know  that  many  of  these  bodies 
do  not  undergo  any  further  transformation  in  the  plant,  we  may  consider 
them  as  final  products  of  no  value,  as  excreta  in  short.  [Many  glucosides, 
hitherto  regarded  as  waste  products,  act  as  reserves  according  to  Weevers 
(1904.)]  Such  a  purely  chemical  conception  is,  doubtless,  one-sided.  Tlie  cell- 
wall  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  not  further  altered  in  the  course  of  metabolism, 
but  no  one  would  consider  it  as  an  excretion,  since  it  is  oi  the  very  highest 
importance  in  the  life  of  the  organism.  Many  such  examples  might  l>e  brought 
forward  ;  and  it  follows  that  the  so-called  biolcgical  significance  of  materials 
demands  notice,  and  this  is  true  especially  for  such  substances  as  scents, 
colouring  matters,  alkaloids,  and  glucosides,  and  their  significance  has  l>een 
often  looked  for  and  found  with  greater  or  less  success.  To  enter  into  that 
aspect  of  our  problem  wouid  take  us  too  far  and  so  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  this  brief  summary.  We  may  at  least  draw  attention  to  some  of  the  more 
important  works  on  the  chemistry,  physiology  and  biology  of  these  metabolic 
end-products  t^ZAPEK,  BiochcmieJ,  such  as  ethereal  oils,  resins,  &c. : — 
Tsciiuicii,  1900:  Die  Harze  und  die  Harzbehalter.  Berlin;  U.  Mi;LL£it, 
1873:  Die  Bclruchtuiig  der  Blumeii,  Leipzig;  Detto,  1903:  Flora,  92,  147. 
Colouring  mailers  ; — Roscoe  :  Ausf.  Lehrbuch  d.  Chemie,  vol.  8,  1901 ;  H. 
MUller,  1873  :  Die  Befnichtung  der  Blumen,  Leipzig  ;  Stahl,  1896  :  Bunte 
Lauhblatter  (Amiales  Buitenioi^,  13, 137) ;  Aikaloias  and  glucosides ; — RoscoE ; 
Ausf.  Lehrbuch  d.  Chemie,  vol.  8,  1901 ;  Van  Rijn,  1900 :  Die  Glykoside, 
Berlin ;  Pictet,  1900 :  Die  Pflanrenalkaloide,  BerUn  ;  Stahl,  188A  :  Fflanzen 
und  Schnecken  (Jen.  Ztschr.  f.  Naturw.  22). 
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LECTURE    XV 

THE   ACQUISITION  OF  CARBON   AND  NITROGEN   BY 
HETEROTROPHIC  PLANTS 


H         We  shall  now  leave  autotrophic  plants  and  turn  to  the  consideration  of 

V  heterotrophic  forms,  that  is  to  say,  forms  which  have  no  power  of  forming  carbo- 
W  hydrate  from  carbon- dioxide,  nor  the  capacity  for  building  up  proteid  out  of 
mtrates  or  ammonia.  They  are  dependent  on  previously  manufactured  organic 
substance,  and  also,  in  nature,  on  the  nutriment  they  are  able  to  take  from  other 
and  autotrophic  plants.  In  reality  the  contrast  is  not  so  sharply  defined  as 
it  appears.  In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  the  acquisition  of  carbon  is  concerned, 
only  certain  definite  cells  in  autotrophic  plants  are  really  autotrophic,  i.  e.  those 
which  contain  chlorophyll,  all  others  are  actually  heterotrophic.  We  have  seen 
that  all  subterranean  organs,  even  the  aerial  stem  itself,  all  growing  regions 
and  growing  points,  emoryos,  &c.,  are  entirely  de{«ndent  on  already  con- 
structed organic  substances.  It  may  be  further  noted  that  the  foliage  leai 
even,  the  specific  organ  for  autotrophic  nutrition,  may,  under  certain 
•  conditions,  be  constructed  exclusively  out  of  carbohydrates,  &c.,  brought  to 
it  from  without  (Jost,  1S95).  Although  it  is  impossible  in  general  to  nourish 
hig^ter  plants  in  a  purely  heterotrophic  manner  in  the  absence  of  carbon- 
diojdde,  the  reason  lies  rather  in  the  purely  experimental  difficulty  of 
the  research  than  in  the  natural  and  fundamental  difficulties  of  the  case. 
In  some  cases  (Laurent,  1898)  these  difficulties  may  be  overcome.  [LAtmENT 
has  sho%Niii  in  a  recently  publi^ed  work  (1904)  that  in  the  case  of  maize  seed- 
lings fed  on  sucar  in  the  dark,  the  increase  in  weight  always  remains  quite 
small.]  Typical  autotrophic  plants  in  nature  certaimy  live  on  carbohydrates 
manuiactured  by  Ihemsdves,  but  there  arc  aLso  nontypical  forms  which, 
according  to  external  conditions,  arc  able  to  exist  either  in  an  autotropliic  or 
heterotrophic  manner  {EugUna :  Zumstein,  1899).  [Artari  (1899  and  1004) 
showed  that  the  growth  or  certain  lower  Algae  could  be  furthered  by  adding 

I  sugar.] 
Since,  then,  the  contrast  between  autotrophic  and  heterotrophic  oreamsms 
is  not  so  fundamental  as  it  at  first  appears,  we  need  not  expect  to  find  any 
entirely  new  feattire  in  the  nutrition  and  metabolism  of  heterotrophic  plants. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  the  proper  course  for  us  to  devote  a  special  section  to  the 
treatment  of  heterotrophic  plants^  since  they  exhibit  in  many  respects  pecuhar 
conditions  of  life,  and  are  much  better  adapted  for  the  study  uf  many  jn^lcms 
in  nutrition  than  are  autotrophic  plants. 

Not  infrequently  the  plant  exhibits  many  diagnostic  characters  both  in 
form  and  m  mode  of  life  which  scr\'c  as  criteria  lor  determining  whether  it  is 
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nourished  in  an  autotrophic  or  a  Iieterotrophic  manner.  Since  the  decom- 
position o(  carbon -dioxide  is  dependent  on  the  presence  of  clilorophyll  «e  may 
conclude  from  the  absence  of  that  colouring  matter  tiiat  the  organiiim  is  oi 
necessity  obliged  to  fall  back  on  organic  materials  containing  carbon.  Experi- 
mental  observations  on  a  lai^e  number  oi  Bacteria  and  Fungi  have  rally 
confirmed  this  conclusion  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  On  the  other  hano, 
the  constant  occurrence  of  an  organism  in  soil  which  is  rich  in  organic  material 
suggests  that  it  may  live  heterotrophically  even  though  chlorophyll  be  prcscnt. 
Although  the  plant  be  dependent  on  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphor\js,  or  other 
ash  constituents  in  an  organic  form,  it  does  not  always  follow  that  it  also 
requires  the  carbon  to  be  in  an  organic  combination.  The  most  remarkable 
condition  is  where  another  living  oi^nism,  animal,  or  plant  serves  as  a  sub- 
stratum rich  in  organic  nutriment,  where,  in  a  word,  the  mode  of  life  is 
farasiUc.  A  large  number  of  Fungi  as  well  as  certain  higher  plants,  e.  g. 
Laikraea  and  Orobancfu,  exhibit  this  type  of  heterotrophic  life  ;  in  these, 
chlorophyll  is  for  the  most  part  wanting.  A  colourless  parasite  must,  so  far 
as  nutrition  is  concerned,  obviously  behave  just  like  the  colourless  member 
of  an  autotrophic  plant,  e.  g.  the  root.  It  might,  therefore,  be  thought  that  it 
would  serve  the  purpose  if  we  were  to  treat  such  parasites  as  an  appendix  to 
our  study  of  autotrophic  plants.  In  reality,  however,  we  know  very  little 
indeed  as  to  their  nutrition ;  we  are  much  better  acquainted  with  the  bcha\'iour 
oi  certain  Fungi  and  Bacteria  which  live  on  dead  organic  matter.  Whilst 
parasites  are  always  present  on  certain  definite  plants,  often  on  a  single 
species  or  variety,  many  saprophytes,  tiiat  is  to  say,  heterotrophic  organisms 
which  hve  on  dead  organic  materials,  appear  on  the  most  varied  substrata,  and 
thus  are  specially  adapted  for  the  study  of  the  nutrients  which  make  life 
possible  for  them.  We  shall  begin  with  these  plants  and  especially  with  their 
dependence  on  carbon  in  the  organic  form.  [Benecke  has  recently  puWisbed 
(1904)  an  important  and  comprehensive  memoir  on  the  nutrition  of  Fungi.) 

The  requirements  of  Mould-fungi  as  regards  mineral  matters  have  already 
been  referred  to ;  it  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  to  note  here  that  essentially  the 
same  substances  are  needed  by  them  as  by  higher  plants.  The  only  difierence 
is  that  the  Fungi  require  only  one  of  the  alkaline  earths,  calcium  or  magnesium, 
whilst  higher  plants  require  both.  In  order  to  study  the  sources  of  carbon 
employed  by  our  ordinary  moulds  we  may  select  a  nutritive  solution  which,  in 
addition  to  minerals,  contains  nitrate  of  ammonia  to  meet  the  demand  for 
nitrogen,  adding  to  the  solution  different  bodies  containing  carbon,  and 
introduce  a  few  spores  of  AsPfrgiUm  niger  or  of  Peniciltium  glaucum.  Accord- 
ing to  the  way  in  which  the  fungus  grows  we  may  n-adily  draw  conclusions  as 
to  the  nutritive  value  of  the  source  of  carbon  supplied.  We  are  able  to 
determine,  for  example,  that  sugar  is  an  excellent  nutrient,  but  that  manyacids, 
such  as  formic  or  oxalic,  are  very  inferior  nutrients  or  have  no  nutritive  value 
at  all.  Exhaustive  .studifc<!  on  this  question  have  been  carried  out  by  Pastbur 
(i860  and  1862),  Nageli  (1879  and  1882),  and  Rrtnkr  (1&83).  These  investi- 
gators have  shown  that  an  extraordinarily  laige  number  of  carbon  compounds 
may  serve  as  nutrients  to  Fungi,  e.  g.  carbohydrates,  alcohols,  organic  acids, 
fats,  ami  do-compounds,  peptones,  &c.  We  give  below  a  sumniarj-  by  way  of 
showing  how  vai"ied  in  character  these  compounds  are  ;  the  materials  are 
arranged  in  descending  order  of  their  value  as  nutrients  : — 

Nageli  (1882)  gives  the  following  scries  d  propos  of  Fungi  ; — i.  sugar  ; 
2.  mannitc,  glycerine,  leucin  ;  3.  tartaric  acid,  citric  acid,  succinic  acid,  aspa- 
ragin  ;  4,  accric  acid,  ethyl-alcohol,  quinic  acid  ;  5.  benzoic  acid,  salicylic  acid, 
propylamin  ;  6.  methylamin,  phenol. 

PFEFFER(Phys.  1, 372),  as  a  result  of  later  experiments,  rearranged  the  series 
as  follows-.— 1.  sugar  ;  2.  peptone ;  3.  quinic  acid ;  4.  tartaric  acid  ;  5.  citric 
acid;  6.  asparagin ;  7.  acetic  add;  6.  lactic  acid;  9.  ethyl-alcohol;  10.  ben- 
zoic add  ;  IX.  propylamin  ;   X2.  methylamin  ;   13.  phenol ;   14.  formic  add. 
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DuctAnx  (1885, 1889)  finds  the  following  substances  of  special  value  to 
AsPfTgillus : — I.  dextrose ;  2.  cane  sugar ;  3.  lactose  ;  4.  mannitc ;  5. 
alcohol ;  6.  acetic  acid  ;   7.  tartaric  acid  ;  8.  butyric  acid. 

Laborde  (i8c>7)  has  compared  Aspergillus  with  another  {\uigus[Eurotiopsis 
gayoni)  and  found  that  the  latter  U'a±i  unable  to  make  use  of  caiiu  :>iigai  and 
■tartaric  acid,  although  it  accepted  lactic  acid  which  was  quite  unsuitable  lor 
Aspergillus.  Finally  Went  (1901)  obtained  the  following  series  for  Monitia 
sitophila : — carbohydrates,  acetic  acid,  mannite,  glycerine,  lactic  acid,  malic 
acid,  ethj^- alcohol,  ethyl  acetate,  tartaric  acid  ;  a  number  of  other  acids  are 
poor  nutrients,  while  formic  and  benzoic  acids  are  of  no  use  at  all.  [Certain 
Bacteria  are  able  to  exist  with  the  aid  of  the  traces  of  volatile  organic  com- 
pounds occurring  iri  the  air  (Beijerinck,  1903).  According  to  certain  older 
exi>eriments  ot  Elfvinc  this  is  true  also  of  many  Fungi.] 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  citation  of  additional  examples,  since 
a  comparison  oi  the  results  obtained  by  different  authors  is  at  present  un- 
fortunately not  posiiible,  seeing  that  certain  factors,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
by  and  by,  have  not  been  studied  with  sufficient  completeness.  Thus,  e.g. 
the  nutritive  value  of  a  certain  carbiiinaceoiis  substance  may  depend  on  the 
age  of  the  fungus,  for  it  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that  during  germination 
more  exacting  demands  are  made  on  such  substances  than  latcron  ;  Aspergillus, 
t.g.,  germinatei  very  badly  in  the  presence  of  lactose  and  mannitc,  whilst 
a  somewhat  older  plant  thrives  quite  well  in  the  presence  of  these  bodies. 
In  the  second  place,  the  chemical  reaction  of  the  substratum  has  to  be  noted. 
In  this  relation  there  is  a  noticeable  difference  between  Fungi  and  Bacteria ; 
the  former  prefer  weak  acid  solutions,  the  latter  weak  alkaline.  In  both  cases, 
however,  an  excess  of  free  acid  as  well  as  of  free  alkali  inhibits  development. 
The  quality  of  the  nitrogenous  material  also  has  an  influence  on  the  nutritive 
value  of  any  particular  carbon  compound.  Thus  glucose  is  tlie  best  source  of 
carbon  for  Mcnilia  sitaphila  when  peptone  is  used  as  the  source  of  the  supply 
of  nitrogen ;  but  if  aspartic  acid  be  used  instead  of  peptone,  cane  sugar  is 
ioimd  to  be  far  more  valuable  than  glucose  (Went,  1901).  As  may  be  easily 
understood  the  concentration  of  the  nutritive  .solution  is  of  importance,  but 
Fungi  have  a  wonderful  capacity  for  adapting  themselves  to  high  degrees  of 
concentration,  as  elsewhere  occurs  only  in  the  case  of  germinating  jmllen- 
grains  (Correns.  1889.  [MoLiscH,  1893.])  The  hi^h  osmotic  activities  of 
concentrated  sugar  solutions  were  alluded  to  earlier.  Fungi  gprminating 
in  such  solutions  must  develop  a  much  higher  osmotic  pressure  than  usually 
occurs  in  plant-cells,  otherwise  plasmolysis  would  be  induced.  Eschenhacen 
(1889),  who  carried  out  experiments  on  this  subject  in  the  Leipzig  Institute, 
obtained  the  following  values  for  the  maximum  degree  of  concentration  (in 
weight  per  cent.)  which  ordinary  Fungi  could  tolerate  : — 


Glucose. 

Glycerine 

AsftrgiBut  nigrr 
PmitilHutH  glamfum 
Baltytis  emerta 

5a 

48 

43 
S7 

From  these  numbers  we  may  calculate  liow  great  the  pressure  in  the 
interior  of  the  cells  must  be,  since  the  osmotic  value  of  the  cell-sap  in  a  turgid 
cell  must  always  exceed  that  of  the  external  solution. 

[Raciborski  (1905)  has  obtained  even  greater  values,  for  he  has  shown 
that  Aspergillus  glaucus  and  a  species  of  Torula  could  grow  in  concentrated 
sait  solution  ;  Toruta  germinated  in  a  saturated  solution  of  Uthium  chloride, 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  fluid  Mhich  gives  the  highest  osmotic  pressure  of  all 
neutral  salts.] 

The  adaptation  to  high  degrees  of  concentration  is  apparently  in  many 
cases  effected  by  the  formation  oT  unknown  osmotically  active  bodies  in  the  cell 
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(Heinsius,  iqos),  in  other  cases,  by  the  enfry  ol  the  nutritive  solutioa  ;  and  in 
Bacteria  and  Cyanophyceae  especially,  the  protoplasm  appears  to  be  extra- 
ordinarily permeable.  In  addition  to  its  osmotic  effect  the  nutritive  solution 
may  have  as  well  a  poisonous  action  when  certain  variable  concentrations  are 
reached,  A  lo  per  cent,  solution  of  alcohol  is  in  general  injurious  to  Fungi, 
while  a  2-4  per  cent,  solution  Is  xisually  nutritive  ;  the  maximum  for  butyric 
acid  hes  much  lower,  i.  e.  about  0-4  per  cent.  In  such  cases  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  different  organisms  behave  in  different  ways,  and  a  certain  form  might 
be  able  to  tolerate  a  gradually  increa^in^  concentration,  which  would  be  fatal 
if  suddenly  applied  (tompare  Meissner,  1902). 

Lastly,  let  us  glance  at  the  influence  of  temperature.  As  Thicle  (1896} 
has  shown.  Uie  temperature  maxima  suitable  for  the  growth  of  PemctUium  tie 
at  variable  heights  according  to  the  food  materials  provided  :  development 
ceases  about  3X  in  the  presence  of  grape  sugar,  with  formic  acid  at  about  35^ 
and  with  glycerine  at  about  36°.  Formic  acid  has,  therefore,  a  greater  nutritive 
value  at  high  temperatures  ttian  glucose,  whilst  at  ordinary  temuetatores  it  is 
nearly  the  worst,  the  glucose  proving  itself  the  best  source  of  carbon. 

All  the  points  above  indicated,  and  many  others  as  well,  must  be 
tal:en  into  account  in  any  renewed  investigations  if  exact  results  are  to  be 
obtained  as  lo  the  comparative  nutritive  value  of  the  different  compounds  of 
carbon.  Though  definite  results  have  by  no  means  been  obtained  in  all  cases, 
still,  from  the  researches  already  carried  out,  it  may  be  concluded  that  a  large 
number  of  compounds  may  act  as  nutrients  to  Fungi,  but  that  thtir  value  is 
very  unequal.  The  nutritive  value  of  these  compounds  depends  obviously  on 
the  nature  of  the  compound  itself,  but  the  special  peculiarities  of  the  organism 
which  it  nourishes  are  also  of  importance.  Tliis  latter  condition  becomes  es- 
pecially apparent  when  we  compare  ordinary  Fungi,  which  we  may  term 
omnivors,  on  account  of  their  ability  to  nourish  ithemselves  with  the  most  varied 
food  materials,  with  specialists,  that  is  to  say,  such  forms  as  are  compelled, 
during  their  life,  to  use  certain  definite  substances  as  food.  Thus  MycodemuL 
acfti  thrives  well  on  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  substances  which  are  of  httle 
value  to  other  Fungi.  Baciiius  perhbratus,  according  to  Beijerinck  (1893), 
grows  exceedingly  well  in  acetic  and  malic  acids,  but  seems  to  be  unable  to 
assimilate  tartaric  acid,wliilst  this  latter  substance  is,  as  a  rule,  a  better  lood- 
stufE  and  is  especially  acceptable  to  Baciiius  cyanogenus.  Many  similar 
examples  might  be  adduced,  and  we  shall  meet  with  other  cases  of 
■specialism'  in  the  course  of  our  studies. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  many  organic 
substances  which  are  useless  even  to  the  most  thoroughly  omnivorous  types. 
Nageli  carried  out  experiments  (1S7Q)  with  the  view  of  finding  what  part 
was  played  by  the  constitution  of  ihe  compounds  in  determining  whether 
they  could  be  a.ssimi[ated  or  not.  It  appeared  that  carbon  could  be  assimi- 
lated whether  it  occurred  in  the  combination  CR,  or  CH  ;  in  the  combination 
CHOH  it  proved  injurious,  and  when  present  as  CO  or  CN  it  was  found  to  be 
quite  useless  {N.\geli,  1879,  401).  There  are,  however,  many  exceptions 
known  to  tliis  rule  (Reinke,  1883,  Dukonow,  1887,  Beijerinck,  iqoi)  ;  thus, 

NH.  C-OOH 

for  example,  urea  CO  <xtu    and  oxalic  acid  I  are  capable  of  nourish- 

^^  t-OOH 

ing  certain  oi^anisras,  and  we  may  yet,  by  careful  research,  be  able  to  show 
that  carbon  may  be  assimilated  when  in  combination  with  nitrogen.  At  present 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  constitution  of  the  compounds 
is  not  nearly  so  important  as  Nageli  supposed.  Thai  this  is  so  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  Ftuigi  are  able  to  obtain  all  their  organic  food  just  as 
well  from  methane  derivatives  (glucose)  as  from  benzol  derivatives  (quinic 
acid).  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  results  of  careful  observation,  it  has  been 
shown  that  Fungi  possess  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  distinguishing  sub* 
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stances  which  our  ordinary  chemical  reagents  fail  to  differentiate;  that 
oi  two  bodies  which  have  an  entirely  similar  constitutioD  and  differ 
only  in  the  spacial  amLngement  of  their  atoms,  the  one  is  assimilated  easily, 
the  other  with  ditficiUty  or  not  at  all.  A  well-known  and  typical  example 
i>f  the  behaviour  of  such  '  stereoisomer ic  '  bodies  has  been  given  by  Pasteur 
(1S58.  iSfio).  He  cultivated  Penkitlium'm  optically  inactive  raccmic  acid  and 
showed  that  it  was  resolved  into  dextro*  and  laevo-tartaxic  acids,  and  that  the 
dextrotartaric  acid  was  used  up  first.  Numerous  similar  examples  tiave  been 
discovered  since  tiicn  (Pfeffer,  1895),  and  it  has  been  shown  that  many, 
though  not  all,  organisms  prefer  definite  optically  active  substances.  Tliere  is, 
forexample,  a  bacterium  which  behaves  in  exactly  the  reverse  way  to  Pent- 
ciiJium,  and  which  prefers  the  laevotartaric  acid  (Pfeffer,  1895),  while  BaciUus 
sulitiJis  appears  to  have  no  preference  for  either.  Similarly  Buch.sbk  (1892) 
has  observed  that  fumaric  acid  forms  a  good  nutrient  for  Aspergtilus  and 
PgniciUium,  wtiile  the  stercoisomeric  maleic  acid  is  known  to  be  rapidly 
poisonous.  Reference  should  also  be  made  here  to  lactic  acid  and  many  of  the 
glucoses,  which  we  shall  take  a  later  opportunity  of  discussing. 

Interesting  as  these  conclusions  are  we  do  not  obtain  by  their  study  any 
•deeper  insight  into  the  reasons  for  the  unequal  metabolic  value  of  nearly 
related  bodies  nor  for  the  similar  treatment  of  very  different  bodies ;  and 
yet  elucidation  of  these  facts  must  be  obtained  if  we  are  to  reach  a  clear  under- 
standing as  to  the  mode  of  assimilation  of  food  materials.  Meanwhile  our 
experiments  with  stercoisomeric  bodies  offer  us  valuable  suggestions  in  other 
respects.  They  show,  for  example,  how  wcU  the  power  of  selection  is  developed 
in  Fungi.  AsftrgiUusis.  abletodistinguisli  not  only  between  dcxtro- and  laevo- 
tartaric acids  but  also  between  entirely  distinct  substances.  Out  of  a  nutritive 
solution  containing  much  glucose  and  some  glycerine,  it  selccte  first  of  all 
tlie  more  valuable  lood-material,  viz.  theglucasp.  It  may  be  said  indeed  that, 
in  the  presence  of  glucose,  glycerine  is  not  employed  at  all.  The  converse, 
however,  does  not  hold  good  ;  the  slightest  traces  of  dcxtro.sc  arc  greedily 
absorbed,  although  glycerine  be  present  in  quantity.  Similariy.  Pfeffer 
(1895)  has  shown  that  glycerine  is  excluded  from  metabolism  in  the  presence 
of  peptone  and  lactic  acid  in  the  presence  of  dextrose. 

Let  us  glance  now  at  the  requirements  of  heterotrophic  organisms  for 
nUro^en.  In  the  nutritive  solutions  we  have  employed  hitherto  we  have  in 
general  presented  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  we  saw 
that  the  requircment.s  for  nitrogen  were  met  in  this  way,  and  that  protcid  was 
undoubtedly  manufactured.  We  Iiave  now  to  ask  whether  this  is  the  only  and 
Ihebest  form  in  which  one  may  offer  nitrogen  to  Fungi.  One  very  important 
■question  is  whether  nitrate  will  act  without  ammonia,  and  whether  Fungi,  like 
Autotrophic  plants,  prefer  a  nitrate  to  an  ammonium  salt.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  research  has  shown  that  different  Fungi  and  Bacteria  behave  in  totally  dif- 
ferent ways  in  relation  to  nitrogen,  so  that  they  have  to  be  arranged  in  several 
groups  (compare  Beijerinck,  1890,  Fischer,  1903,  p.  96  ;  [Benecke,  1904]). 

1.  Nitrate  Organisms.  'Jbesc  thrive  in  the  presence  of  nitrates  quite  as 
weD  as,  ii  not  better  tlian.  along  with  other  compounds.  To  this  group  belong 
the  Fungi  Aliemaria  tenuis,  Mucvr  racemosus,  AspergiUus  elaucus  (Laurent, 
1889):  and  among  Bacteria:  foecal  Bacteria  (JEXSEN,  1898),  Bacii/Hs/>yocya«ii*, 
and  BaciUus  fluorescens.  Some  employ  nitrites,  e.  g.  BaciUus  pvrlibratus 
(Beijerikck,  1893)  and  a  fungus  described  by  Winogkamky  (1899). 

2.  Ammonia  Organisms.  These  develop  in  the  presence  of  nitrates  but 
thrive  much  better  with  ammonia.  To  this  scries  belong,  e.  g.  Eurotiopsis, 
Atpergillus  niger,  yeast  and  BaciUus  suhtilis. 

3.  Amide  Organisms.  BaciUus  perlihratus,  BaciUus  typhi  and  Rkitopus 
crytae  grow  better  with  asparagin  than  with  ammonia.  Other  acid  amides 
and  ammo-acids  appear  to  operate  in  a  similar  manner. 
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Tbe  trpet  iHacfa  bare  been  indkatcd  abov  that  amotie  Fnogi  aad  Bacteria 
there  are  aD  torts  <A  traasitwoa]  ionax  tnu  tboae  wfaicfa  arc  aue  to  assiiaflate 
■itrogen  JQst  hke  aatotnpfaicgnca  pianta  to  fodias  axe  d^ieodent  oopneviocBly 
dabcvaled  pcotad.    We  may  if ««  cbocat,  tfaereioR,  ■***ir"**  the  nitxzte  and 

aad  term  the  others  betcrotraphic  But  jgrt  at  we  fcwad  that  tbe  requireiMta 
of  tbe  {riaat,  rt  carbon*  often  depended  on  tbe  caabcnation  in  which  utiugu 
wu  prutAted,  so  oonvefaoy  tiie  nitrogen  retjimniCBti  depend  on  tbs 
ioaroe  of  carbon.  Thn  A.  FMCBis  (1807.  P-  33)  famd  that  BmiUm  eaK, 
BMJiltm  tmkHit, and BmcUba pyoeyamta CMud  ok  Mtlwrti  in  p«aence  of  rincose; 
botif  ^wmne  were  aohatmited  ior^jacaae,  Bartgw  pjeefums  alone  Oaired; 
dM  mbin  oted  ammonia  cxdosively  as  a  source  of  nitiogen  when  gfycerine 
fonwd  the  toarcc  of  carboo.  When  proteid  or  peptone  wsa  soppbed  as  notri- 
ti¥esitrogen,aDaddiiioDaliii(^]r  of  a  special  source  of  carbon  was  fouod  to  be 
nnpeccwary  ;  {reqoently  tlw  same  was  umid  to  be  tnie  of  asparagiii.  A  com- 
parative research  oo  the  nitrogcti  requirements  oi  dilfereot  rungi  would  be  of 
wpedaX  value  unce  the  results  hitherto  obtained  are  exceedin^y  fragmentary, 
ajid  timthir  researches  are  needed  on  tbe  nitrogen  requirements  both  of  cmnivors 
and  of  tpedatists. 

Nor  arc  we  able  to  answer  comprdiensively  the  problem  as  to  the  best 
combinationt  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  althoogfa  it  is  eeneraDy  held  that  a  natri- 
tive  folution  containing  peptone  and  ghicose  acts  best.  On  the  other  hand, 
CZAPEK  (X902)  has  shown  in  the  case  of  Aspfrgillus  that  the  amino-adds  are 
preferable  to  peptone  in  presence  of  glucose.  Taking  into  account  the  state* 
mf'nta  in  the  bterature,  however,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  law  of  general 
applicability  has  as  yet  been  formulated.  Beijekinck  (1891)  found,  for 
example,  tb;it  peptone  alone  (as  a  source  of  carbon  and  nitrogen)  was  a  better 
medium  for  Bacnlm  cyancofuscus  than  asparagin  and  glucose,  and  Went  (1901) 
demonstrated  in  the  case  of  Montiia  that  when  glucose  formed  the  source  of 
carbon,  peptone  was  preferable  to  all  other  substances ;  with  asparagin  it  reached 
only  a  tliird  o(  the  increase  in  weight  gained  when  peptone  was  supplied,  while 
lendn  was  found  to  be  far  inferior  to  potassium  mtratc.  Ammonium  salts  of 
acetic  acid,  tartaric  acid,  &c.,  wore  found  to  be  spcdally  unsuitable  combina- 
tions of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  although  many  Furigi  for  long  maintained  their 
growth  in  thc-m. 

The  ubiquity  of  Fungi  and  o£  biologically  related  plants  is  due  to  their 
capacity  for  Uvjng  on  the  most  varied  organic  materials,  together  with  their 
remarkable  power  oi  adapting  themselves  to  highly  concentrated  nutritive 
solutions.     The  general  occurrence  of  dead  vegetable  tissues  renders  the  exist- 
ence of  Fungi  possible  in  most  situations. and  so  we  see  that  on  dead  leaves,  twigs, 
and  fruits,  a  covering  of  Funm  soon  appears,  provided  only  the  general  condi- 
tions be  sufficiently  moist.    Dead  animals  also,  as  well  as  animal  excrement, 
form  a  suitable  medium  for  the  growth  of  Fungi,  so  long  as  the  reaction  be  acid, 
8  is  generaiiy  the  case  in  plant  debris  ;  when  the  reaction  is  alkaline,  on  the 
'her  hand,  Bacteria  are  the  dominant  organisms.     Under  the  influence  of 
ese  microscopic  forms  a  decomposition  of  the  d^bri^  of  the  higher  organ- 
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isms  takes  place  (which  we  wiU  consider  in  greater  detail  later  on)  which  fre- 
quently leads  to  the  formation  of  humus.  Humus  again  forms  the  home  of 
a  large  number  of  Fungi  and  also  of  Phanerogams,  which,  hkc  Monotropa  and 
NeoUia,  arc  heterotrophic  in  their  mode  of  nutrition  owing  to  their  possessing 
no  chlorophyll.  Leaving  on  one  side  for  the  moment  the  Phanerogams,  whose 
complicated  nutritive  rdations  we  shoU  consider  later,  there  are  numberless 
Basidiomycetes  at  least,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  they  obtain  all  the  organic 
materials  they  require  from  humus,  although  what  piecisuly  tliesu  substances 
consist  in  we  are  quite  ignorant.  H^e  peculiar  humus  substances  which  aru 
soluble  in  alkalis  cannot,  according  to  Rbinitzer  (1900),  at  least  in  most 
Fungi,  act  as  a  source  of  carbon,  although  they  may  serve  as  a  source  of 
nitrogen  (compare  Njkitinski,  1902);  Reisitzeh,  who  experimented  with 
PenicUiiwn,  holds  that  possibly  certain  '  specialists  '  may  obtain  their  supply 
of  carbon  from  humins. 

We  do  not  know  precisely  what  other  organic  substances  occur  in  humus 
besides  humins,  and  although  we  are  unable  to  extract  any  useful  nutritive 
materials  from  it  by  means  of  ordinary  chemical  media,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
many  of  the  Fungi  arc  able  to  do  so  by  excreting  muymes  with  dissolving 
capacities.  These  enzymes  are  among  those  ahuady  studied,  viz.  diastases 
and  sugar-splitting  enzymes,  also  cytase  and  protease.  (Many  other  enzjTnes 
occur  in  Mottilta  ;  compare  Went,  1901).  On  the  eniymes  occurrine  in  Fungi 
a  number  of  interestine  observations  have  been  made,  two  of  which  only  we 
shall  refer  to  here.  In  the  higher  plants  we  found  cytases  occurring  as 
a  rule  only  when  required  to  dissolve  res^m  cellulose ;  the  cellulose  of  ordi- 
nary cell-walls  in  the  presence  of  these  enzymes  remains  as  miginally  formed 
completely  untouched ;  it  is  not  dissolved  and  reabsorbed  before  the  fall  of 
the  leaf,  and  thus  when  the  leaves  and  branches  fall  a  large  amount  of  organic 
matcriail  is  lost.  In  many  Fungi,  however,  not  merely  those  wUch  live  as 
'  speciahsts  '  on  wood,  such  as  Merutius  lachrymans,  the  dreaded  'dry  rot',  and 
other  wood  destroyers,  but  also  m  Fungi  in  general,  the  power  of  dissolving  cell- 
walls  has  been  detimtely  pro\'ed  to  exist.  1  his  capacity  is  obviously  developed 
in  many  cases  only  to  unable  the  iungus  to  enter  tlic  intenor  of  the  cell ;  the 
dissolution  of  the  cell-wall  is  sulwidiary  to  the  chief  object,  viz.  to  reach  the 
cell  contents,  starch,  &c.  In  other  cases  the  fungus  apparently  lives  chiefly  on 
the  cellulose,  and  is  even  able  (Czapek,  1899)  to  maVe  use  of  lignificd  walls, 
effecting,  by  means  of  a  special  enzyme,  a  splitting  off  of  the  cellulose  from 
the  etheriaJ  substance  combined  with  it  (hadromaJ,  compare  p.  70).  The 
cellulose  is  assimilated,  but  the  hadromal  remains  unused.  In  this  capacity 
possessed  by  these  Fungi  we  have  one  mode  of  destroying  cellulose  in  nature  ; 
in  Lecture  XVII  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  another  luethod  of  achieving  the 
same  result.  Were  it  not  for  such  dircompositions  the  surface  of  the  earth 
would  soon  be  entirely  Covered  with  thick  layers  of  celiuluse. 

Another  observation  which  may  be  referred  to  deals  with  the  excretion  of 
diastase.  So  far  as  seedlings  are  concerned  a  controversy  still  exists  as  to 
whether  diastase  may  be  excreted  from  living  celts,  since  it  is  often  assumed 
that  it  cannot  pass  through  the  cell-wall  (compare  p.  156,  Lecture  XII).  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  in  the  case  of  Fungi  and  Bacteria  such  an  exudation 
of  diastase  through  the  cell-wall  does  take  place.  Wostmann  (1S82),  and 
especially  Pfeffeb  (1896)  and  Katz  (1898),  have  shown  that  the  production 
of  diastase  is  not  a  constant  characteristic  of  certain  Fungi,  but  that  it  can 
be  induced  or  inhibited  by  external  cgiiditiotis.  In  the  abundant  presence 
of  various  sugars  but  not  of  all  suitable  nutritive  sources  of  carbon,  no 
diastase  is  formed;  in  PenictUium,  for  example,  a  2  per  cent,  solution 
of  sugar  is  sufficient  to  inhibit  its  formation.  Bactertum  megatherium  behaves 
in  a  sinular  manner,  while  in  thi;  case  of  As/>ergiilHs  a  30  per  cent,  solution  of 
^<Vv  only  retards,  but  does  not  inhibit,  the  formation  of  diastase.    The 
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(onnatioa  of  the  eiuyme  is  often,  though  by  no  means  always  (Went,  I()0I), 
regulated  by  the  rued  for  it ;  when  the  product  of  the  activity  of  the  eniyme, 
or  perhaps  only  a  t>ody  like  it,  is  present  in  the  plant,  the  enzyme  is  not 
required.  Doubtless  the  formation  and  dissolution  of  starch,  for  example,  is 
regulated  in  higher  plants  in  this  way,  and  similar  self -regulating  processes 
are  likely  to  occur,  other  Ihan  those  associated  with  metabolism. 

Without  entering  further  into  a  discussion  of  tJie  other  enzymes  (ou  wliich 
an  extensive  modern  literature  exists,  c.  g.  Kermi  andBuscAGi-ioNi,  1899,  Sax- 

GUINETTI,  1897,  MaLFITANO,  I9OO,   KOHXSTAMM,  igOI,   BrUNSTEIN,  IQOI).  We 

can  easily  see  how  greatly  the  possession  of  such  a  secretion  capable  of  bringing 
about  extra-cellular  solution  facilitates  the  distribution  of  Fungi  in  nature, 
where  stiitabk  nutritive  solutions  are  not  alwa>'S  to  be  obtained  ready  to  hand. 
They  possess  not  only  dLisolving  but  also  splitting  enzymes  as  wdl. 
Disaccharides  must  be  split  up  before  they  can  be  used,  for  if  an  organism 
such  as  Baciiius  perlibratus  (Beijerinck,  1803)  possessed  no  sugar.splitting 
enzymes  it  coxild  thrive  only  on  dextrose  and  levulose,  but  would  be  debarred 
from  using  maltose,  cane  sugar  and  lactose. 

The  heterotrophic  plants  we  have  hitherto  been  considering  are  sapro- 
phj^es,  i.  e.  they  exist  in  nature  on  the  dead  remains  or  the  excreted  meta- 
Dofic  prnducT-s  of  the  animal  and  plant  worlds.  In  a  certain  sense  we  may 
descrilK;  the  bioKigical  group  of  plants  known  as  camivors  as  an  intermediate 
class  between  the  saprophytes  which  we  have  been  studying  and  the  parasites 
yet  to  be  discussed. 

These  much  in\'estigated  and  well-known  carnivorous,  or,  as  one  may 
more  specifically  term  them,  insectivorous  plants  have  excited  the  greatest 
interest  not  merely  among  botanists  but  the  general  public  as  well,  on  account 
of  the  contrivances  by  which  they  obtain  possession  of  their  nutriment  and  by 
the  methods  they  use  in  digesting  it.  But  from  a  purely  physiological  point 
of  view  they  arc  so  gradually  transitional  to  other  types  that  Ihey  might  be 
classed  equally  correctly  under  sajircplijics  or  under  autotroj)hic  plants.  We 
cannot  enter  here  into  a  description  of  the  morphological  characters  of  these 
plants  ;  we  may  refer  to  Figs.  33-35  and  to  the  special  treatises  00  the  subject, 
especially  those  of  Goebel  (1891-3),  and  only  remark  that  in  order  to  catch 
smallinsects  essentially  three  tj-pes  of  apparatus  are  employed,  Wz.  (i)  pitchers, 
or  trap-like  cavities,  such  as  the  pitchers  of  Nepenthes  (Fig.  33),  Sarracenia  and 
Cephalotus,  or  the  bladders  of  Utricularia  (Fig.  35) ;  (2)  closing  traps,  that  is, 
organs  which  catch  insects  by  active  movements,  FHonaea  (Fig.  34)  and  Aldro- 
vanda  ;  (3)  sticky  hairs  {Drosera,  Fig.  156,  Lecture  XXXVIIl),  Drosophyliim, 
Pinguicula.    Combinations  of  these  contrivances  also  occur. 

In  certain  simple  cases,  such  as  the  liladders  of  Ulricularia,  the  animals 
remain  for  a  long  time  aUve,  die  at  last  of  hunger  and  decompose  in 
situ  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  Bacteria.  We  may  assume  that  their 
excrement  at  first  and,  later,  the  products  ol  the  decomposition  of  their 
bodies  are  used  by  the  ])Iant  as  sources  of  nitrogen,  so  that  a  truly  car- 
nivorous habit  does  not  here  exist.  A  similar  state  of  affairs  appears  to 
hold  good  for  Sarracenia  and  Cephalotus,  and  hence  we  may  group  these 
jJants  in  the  same  category  with  others  which  possess  water  reservoirs, 
especially  the  Bromcliaccac  already  mentioned  and  Discktdia  raffiesiana. 
With  its  remarkable  water  pitchers  ;  in  all  these  cases  animals  are  invariably 
present  in  the  water  reservoirs,  their  products  of  decomposition  being  in  course 
of  time  absorbed  by  the  plant.  The  typical  carnivorous  plants  are  distinguished, 
however,  by  the  lact  that  they  secrete  proteolytic  enzymes,  for  the  most  part 
along  with  acids,  by  means  of  which  they  arc  able  to  dissolve  proteid  materials. 
Further  differences  exist  between  tlie  different  types,  inasmuch  as  in  some 
species  the  protease  and  the  acid  arc  always  being  secreted,  whilst  in  other  cases 
one  or  both  substances  are  produced  only  in  response  to  a  stimulus,  especially 


the  chemical  stimulus  resulting  from  the  presence  of  a  digestible  substance. 
As  yet,  however,  wc  know  very  Uttle  either  about  the  enzyme  or  the  acid. 
According  to  one  account,  formic  acid  is  declared  to  he  present,  but  more  recently 
this  has  been  denied.  Vines's  (1897-1902)  discovery  that  Nepenthes  excreted 
a  iryptic  ferment  has  been  lately  questioned  by  CtAtiTRiAU  (1900).  who  thought 
lie  bad  proved  the  presence  of  a  p/psin.    It  is  true  that  minute  particles  of  meat. 
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Fig.  u.  Lear  of  DiamaM  mit€i^tu».  Wh«n  ihi  h*ira  mi  tkc 
aptvi  vAr  tA  ihc  Wf  art-  touclii-'!  lIic  ma  h«)f  bUJn  inxuitl^  conr 
(otdlxr,    (Fiam  tbe  Dona  Tuibook.) 


Fig.  n-  PiwVr  of  JVc/n» 
tkf4.  p*H]7  cat  ap«A  to  abew 
cnilratt.  Tl»  liuit  ivglon  i« 
occafBcd  hj  u  Iliijd  ricreteil 
front  «peciai|i[iin-la1ar  balrii  in 
*tiich  tt>r  ■iiiiiula  ofiich  falk 
dMO  tbe  piichn  arc  JiffnUj. 
FnKD  the  Bonn  Trxtbouk.) 


FSe-  y,.    VtrHutaria  vulfarit.    A,  portion  or  the  \*x(  wiih  1il4d- 

den:  a,  port  ion  of  a  leaf  with  blaililcr  \  C.  tilaJdpr  in  [oneiiudlnal 
Motion  IK  *Si;  P|  uitpitiat;  <•.  v-kll;  y,  cemral  catlljr.  iFram  Cba 
Bonn  TmliookJ 

fibrin,  &c.,  are  dissolved  rapidly  by  Nepenthes  and  by  Drosera,  and  that,  too, 
certainly  without  the  help  of  Bacteria.  Many  of  the  secretions  of  carnivorous 
plants  have,  in  addition,  antiseptic  characters,  so  that  micro-oTganisms  are 
quite  unable  to  exist  in  Ihera. 

The  products  resulting  from  the  dissolution  of  proteid  are  absorbed  either 
by  the  secretory  hairs  which  produce  the  enzyme  or  by  other  special  trichomic 
stnKtures.  Digestion  and  absori)tion  take  place  often  very  rapidly.  Thus 
Dakwin  (187G)  observed  that  small  cubes  ol  white  of  egg  were  dissolved  in  the 
cou^  of  one  or  two  days,  and  that  the  gelatinous  fluid  resulting  was  com- 
I^etcly  absorbed  in  about  three  days. 
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Th«  question  whether  carnivorons  plants  arc  benefited  by  being  fed  on 
Insects  has  often  been  discussed.  It  is  a  wcil -established  fact  that  they  can 
not  only  exist  but  also  thrive  without  any  such  nutriment.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  often  been  shown  that  such  food  materials  produce  a  favourable 
result  when  given  in  sufficient  amount.  In  the  rase  of  Bl*SGEN's  <x688)  re- 
searches, for  cxamiilc,  the  increase  in  growth  of  fed  UtrictUaria  shoots  was  double 
that  of  the  unfed  ;  and  the  same  author  (1883)  showed  tt;at  Drossra  exhibited 
remarkable  results  after  being  nourished  on  meat  from  the  seedling  stage  rigtit 
up  to  the  formation  of  seed.  The  dry  weight  of  the  plants  which  had  been  fed 
was  one  and  a  half  to  three  times  that  of  the  unfed;  the  fed  plants  had  three 
times  as  many  inflorescences,  and  formed  five  times  as  many  capsules.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  carnivorous  plants  are  autotrophic  so  far  as  the  acquisition 
of  carbon  is  concerned  ;  all  of  them  have  abundant  chlorophyll  and  can  thrive 
without  receiving  any  proteid  food.  The  favourable  action  ol  the  latter  cannot 
well  depend  on  the  gain  in  organically  combined  carbon  ;  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  originates  from  the  nitrogen  supphed  or  certain  nutritive  salts.  It  is 
possible  that  feeding^  with  insects  is  beneficial  simply  because  a  larger  amount  ol 
combined  nitrogen  and  materials  of  the  ash  is  introduced  in  this  way  into  the 

Elant  than  could  be  obtained  from  the  soii  only.  It  is  even  more  probable, 
owever,  that  the  quality  of  the  materials  which  are  absorbcrd  by  the  leaves 
is  of  significance ;  for  instance,  the  obtaining  of  organically  combined  phos- 
phorus or  oi^anic  nitrogen  may  be  the  end  specially  aimed  at.  In  the  latter 
case,  which,  without  more  exact  proof  may  be  regarded  as  the  point  of  chiel 
importance,  we  must  regard  peptones  as  especially  valuable.  It  is,  in  fact, 
perfectlyobvious  that  carnivorous  plants  arc  peptone-feeders,  or  in  other  words 
that  they  are  better  nourished  when  the  nitrogen  is  in  the  form  of  peptone 
than  in  that  of  nitrate  or  ammonia.  This  idea  is  well  worthy  of  investigation ; 
nKanwhile,  we  must  depend  on  analogies  and  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
there  are  peptone  organisms  not  onJy  among  Kutigi,  which  are  also  dependent 
on  carbon  in  the  organic  form,  but  also  amung  green  autotrophic  plants. 
Beijerinck  (iSgo)  and  Art^vri  (1899)  have  shown  that  certain  Lichen-Algae 
(ooraDare  Lecture  XIX)  prefer  peptone  to  any  other  compound  of  nitrogen. 

The  biological  position  of  carnivorous  plants  is  at  present  somewhat  in- 
definite, still  it  is  mirly  well  settled  that  their  proper  place  is  among  what 
may  be  termed  '  nitrogenously  heterotrophic '  plants.  As  already  remarked, 
we  have  another  series  of  heterotrophic  plants  to  consider,  namely  parasites. 
These  forms  arc  united  with  saprophytes  by  many  transitions.  Fungi  are  known 
(compare  De  Bary,  1884)  which  five  as  a  rule  saprophytically,  but  which  still 
have  the  power  of  penelrating  Uving  organisms  and  of  taking  their  nourishment 
from  them.  As  examples  of  such  facultative  parasites  '  may  be  taken  Pcni- 
ciUium  glaucum  and  other  Mould-fungi  which  enter  into  wounds  in  ripe  fruit  and 
cause  putrelaction  in  them ;  further,  SderoUnia  scUrotiorum  may  be  mentioned, 
as  a  iungui  which  can  carry  out  its  entire  cycle  of  development  as  a  saprophyte, 
and  docs  so  in  nature  not  infrequently,  but  which,  alter  attaining  sumaent 
vigour,  can  hvc  also  as  a  parasite  on  many  plants.  The  converse  condition 
is  also  known,  viz.  Fungi,  which  usually  live  as  parasites,  but  which  can 
nourish  themselves  saprophytically  ('  facultative  saprophytes,'  e.  g.  Phytoph- 
thora  omnivora  and  many  Bacteria),  and  research  has  certainly  .shown  that 
very  many,  if  not  all,  paraiutcs  can  grow  and  increase  without  the  aid  of 
their  usual  hosts.  The  probability  of  such  a  result  is  very  varied  in  different 
degrees  of  parasitism. 

The  lower  stages  of  parasitism  include  such  Fungi  as  appear  to  attack 
many  different  species  ol  plants,  as,  for  example,  the  ah-eady  mentioned  Phy- 
t&phihora  omnivora,  which  is  parasitic  on  Fagus,  Sampervivum,  Oenothera  and 
other  plants,  and  Scleroiiniu  sclerotiorum,  which  is  apparimtly  able  to  attack 
all  succulent  parts  of  i^ants.    These  parasites  are  distingtushcd  from  ordinary 


saprophytes  by  their  power  of  enteriTig  into  the  host  plants,  killing  their  cells, 
and  robbing  them  of  their  nutritive  contents.  If  these  omnivorous  parasites 
avoid  individual  plant  species  one  must  consider  it  as  due  to  their  want  of 
ability  to  enter  them  and  not  that  they  cannot  find  in  them  food  materials 
suited  to  tlieir  wants.  It  has  indeed  been  pro^'fcd  that  iacultative  saprophytes 
make  no  demands  on  any  definite  nutritive  material.  It  is  otherwise  with 
Fungi  wliich  are  limited  to  a  single  family,  genus,  or  species,  which  are  par- 
ticular in  the  selection  of  a  host,  often  indeed  confining  themselves  to  a  single 
species  ;  these  types  represent  a  higher  grade  of  parasitism.  As  examples  we 
may  cite  Cordyc^ps  muitaris,  a  parasite  on  certain  insects ;  many  Urcdineae 
and  Ustilagincac  on  specific  representatives  of  some  plant  families  ;  Cysto^us 
portulacM,  which  occurs  only  on  Portuiaca ;  Utomyus  tuberculaius,  only  on 
Euphorbia  exigua;  Laboulbenia  batri  only  on  the  common  house-fly.  Un- 
doubtedly  this  limitation  to  one  or  a  few  organisms  which  act  as  hosts  depends 
on  the  fact  tliat  these  hosts  are  not  only  specially  suited  for  the  entrance  of 
the  parasites,  but  chiefly  that  they  provide  some  peculiar  and  special  nutrient 
material  reqmred  by  the  fungus,  although  we  cannot  say  exactly  what  its 
nature  is,  or  at  best  can  only  guess. 

The  number  of  parasites  among  Fungi  is  very  great.  The  Fungi  are, 
indeed,  generally  speaking,  so  far  as  they  do  not  exhibit  special  features  of 
which  we  shall  speak  later,  typically  heterotrophic  plants.  There  are  fewer 
heterotrophic  plants,  and  more  specially  parasites,  among  Phanerogams,  but  the 
latter  exhibit  so  many  variations*  that  they  claim  special  mention.  First  of  all, 
we  have  Lathraea  and  Orobanch^,  which,  owing  to  their  want  of  chloro- 
phyll, remind  one  of  Fungi,  and  in  many  tropical  forms,  e.  g.  the  Raffle- 
siaceae,  the  likeness  to  Fungi  appears  even  in  the  structure  of  the  vegetative 
organs.  Theuseofcaibon-dioxide  by  these  plants  is  naturally  quite  impossible; 
in  relation  to  the  acquisition  of  carbon,  mtrogen  and  minerals,  they  are  com- 
pletely dependent  on  their  host  plants,  and  generally  speaking,  they  possess  no 
organs  with  which  to  absorb  material  from  the  soil.  How  much  they  are 
dependent  on  their  host  plants  is  especially  wHl  seen  in  their  germination,  which, 
in^thu  case  of  Lathraea  and  Orobanehe^  takes  place  only  when  the  seed  is  placed 
in  immedi.-itc  proximity  to  the  root  of  the  host-plant ;  in  such  cases  there  must 
be  some  definite  substance  given  ofi  by  the  root  which  permits  of  germination 
taking  place  (Lecture  XXV).  In  the  same  groupof  parasitic  Phanerogams  occurs 
also  Cuscula.  This  plant  cannot  hve  without  a  host,  although  isolated  shoots 
may  become  green  {Peibce,  1894).  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  chlorophyll 
arising  in  this  way  is  functional,  but  that  the  products  of  assimilation  are 
insufficient  in  quantity  to  maintain  the  plant  in  life.  We  must  lu<jk  upon  tho 
capacity  for  forming  chlorophyll  as  an  indication  that  Cuscula  has  been  evolved 
from  chlorophyll- bearing  plants  ;  like  Lathraea,  it  in  all  probabiiity  quite  lost 
the  power  of  forming  chlorophyll  at  a  very  early  period  in  its  phylogenetic 
history.  That  is  certainly  not  essential  since  a  whole  scries  of  Phanero- 
gams have  not  lost  it  in  tneir  gradual  transition  to  a  parasitic  mode  of  Ufe, 
as,  for  example,  many  Scrophulariaceae  {Euphrasia,  Rhtnanlkus,  Dartsia, 
Tonia),  Santalaceae  {Thesiutn)  and  Loranthaceae  [Viscum,  LorarUhtts).  Among 
these  the  Rhinantheae  have  been  most  closely  studied.  Witli  the  exception 
of  Tozzia,  they  are  in  their  germinating  stage  independent  of  tlie  presence  of 
a  host  plant  and  can  often  carry  on  their  development  for  a  certain  time 
without  any  host  at  all.  Toxzia  has  progressed  farthest  in  parasitism  and  is 
most  dependent  on  outride  help  ;  the  other  extreme  is  occupied  by  individual 
species  of  the  genus  Euphrasia  (E.  odoniites,  E.  mininta),  which  can  reach  the 
flowering  and  fruiting  stage  without  a  host,  while  others,  e.g.  E.  rostkowiana, 
although  able  to  germinate  without  the  aid  of  a  host,  develop  only  into  dwarf 
fonns.  These  green  parasites  are  not  very  particular  as  to  what  host  they 
select;  one  reason  for  tliis  is  that  their  seeds,  if  sown  sufficiently  closely,  bold 


on  to  others  o£  the  same  species,  as  L.  Keen  (1888)  was  the  first  to  show, 
and  that  one  of  several  seeds  bound  together  by  haustoria  develops  at  the 
expense  ol  the  rest. 

Heinricher,  to  whom  we  owe  exhaustive  researches  on  the  Rhinantheae 
(iSgy.onwards)  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  these  parasitesdecompose  carbon- 
dioxide  by  means  of  chlorophyll  in  the  normal  way.  This  cannot  be  proved 
with  certainty,  and  researches  are  especially  wanting  as  to  whether  tbe  pro- 
ducts of  as.siniilation  so  formed  arc  qitantUativeiy  sufficient  /or  their  needs 
(compare  wliat  hasbeensaidalDoveas  toCwscw/a).  It  is  possible  that  the  chloro- 
phyll function  may  be  present  but  in  a  weakened  form,  that  it  is  insuf&dent  for 
the  plant's  requirements,  and  that  the  plant  must  have  recourse  to  ready  formed 
carbohydrate.  On  the  other  hand,  one  may  explain  the  parasitism  of  these  plants 
bysaying  that  they  arc  dependent  on  their  hosts  only  for  nitrogenous  material, 
perhaps  in  the  form  of  proteid  or  amide  bodies,  or  for  the  materials  of  the  ash. 
HETNRtcnER,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  nitrates  in  parasites,  decides  is 
favour  of  the  latter  possibility  and  concludes  that  these  green  parasites  employ 
their  hosts  as  a  source  oi  unelaborated  sap  only,  The  question  is  a  piuely 
experimental  one  and  the  decision  will  depend  on  the  results  of  such  expen- 
meuts. 

The  common  mistletoe  is  still  imperiecUy  kno^vn  so  far  as  the  physiology 
of  its  nutrition  is  concerned.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  union  between  host 
and  parasite  is  limited  to  the  water-carrj-ing  vessels,  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
Viscum  takes  only  nutcr  and  inorganic  salts  from  its  host ;  and  such  a  relation  is 
more  probable  in  a  plant  that  lives  high  up  on  trees  than  in  forms  like  Euphrasia, 
which  has  roots  in  the  soil  and  is  partly,  at  least,  provided  with  rootbairs. 
Viscum  may  be  conceived  as  a  plant,  originally  epiphytic,  which  has  surmounted 
the  diflftculty  of  the  deficiency  of  water  and  ssdts — against  which  most  epiphytes 
have  to  contend— by  attaching  itself  to  the  vascular  systems  of  other  plants. 
This  conception  has  not,  however,  been  substantiated,  and  here  also  experi- 
mental research  is  necessary. 

Exhaustive  morphological  and  developmental  studies  on  these  interesting 
phanerogamic  parasites  are  to  be  found  in  the  following  works  : — 

OrobancJu :  Koch  (1887) ;  Laihraea  :  Heinricher  (1895) ;  Cusaita  i 
Koch  (1880),  Peirce  (1894). 

Rkiiuinthaceae  :  Koch  (i88g  and  1891),  Heinricher  (1897,  1898,  1901) ; 
torantiuuxae :  Pitra  (1S61). 

The  difference  between  autotrophic  and  heterotrophic  plants,  it  must  once 
more  be  clearly  pointed  out,  lies  solely  in  the  mode  of  absorption  of  nooiish- 
mcnt,  and  consecjueiitly  we  may  speak  of  uniciliular  green  organisms 
only  85  autotrophic,  for  there  tbe  whole  plant  is  concerned  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of  the  higher  plants  only  certain  parts  are  autotrophic,  the 
leaves  especially,  whilst  others,  as,  for  example,  the  roots,  are  comj^ely 
heterotrophic.  So  far  as  regards  the  further  alteration  of  the  oi^anic  com- 
pounds of  carbon  and  mtrogen,  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  these  are  used 
for  constructivr  purposes  in  the  regions  wliere  they  are  made  or  whether  they 
be  translocated  in  an  already  prepared  condition.  There  is  no  essentia 
difference  between  the  metabolism  of  heterotrophic  and  of  autotrophic  forms. 

As  in  green  plants,  so  in  Fungi,  the  nutritive  substances  are  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  body,  are  stored  in  reserves  or,  when  of  no  more  use, 
arc  transformed  into  waste  products ;  that  is  to  say,  we  have  here  also  to 
distinguish  (i)  plasta ;  (3)  reserves ;  (3)  translocatory  materials ;  (4)  excreta. 
Onthewholethe<:ellof  the  fui^gusisconstructedoutof  the  same  kind  of  materials 
as  that  of  the  Phanerogam,  and  although  there  are  deviations  in  individual  cases, 
e.  g.  in  the  occurrence  of  chitin  in  tlieir  cell-walls,  still  we  need  not  go  further 
into  the  matter,  since,  both  in  these  as  in  the  higher  plants,  we  are  unacquainted 
with  the  conditions  of  origin  of  the  different  constituents  of  tlie  cell.     The 
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principa]  agreement  with  autotrophic  plants  lies,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the 
nature  of  the  reserve  substances.  In  addition  to  nitrogenous  we  also  find 
non-nitrogenous  reserves  in  Fungi,  and  among  these  the  fats  are  especially 
widely  distributed;  on  the  other  hand,  since  chromatophores  are  entirely 
absent.  Fungi  form  no  starch.  In  regions  where  t<anporary  or  more  per- 
manent storage  of  carbohydrates  might  be  expected  to  take  place  we 
frequently  fmd  starch  replaced  by  glycogen,  a  substance  which  occurs  in 
animals  also.  In  ycast-cells  glycogen  (Laurent,  1890,  Meissner,  1900)  is 
formed  often  in  considerable  quantity  from  the  sugar  present  in  the  nutritive 
solution,  and  also  apparently  from  various  organic  acids.  Its  accumu- 
lation in  organs  which  are  capable  of  growing  in  length  with  great  activity  in 
a  short  time,  e.g.  thestipeof  PAa//«s  (Clautriau,  1895),  is  especially  remark- 
able ;  during  this  growth  glycogen  is  altered  just  in  the  same  way  as  starch 
would  be  under  similar  conditions  in  the  stems  of  Phanerogams,  m  order  to 
proT.'ide  material  for  the  formation  of  cell-walls. 

Glycogen  in  its  composition  is  closely  related  to  starch,  but  it  is  soluble 
in  water.  Its  large  molecule  makes  it  incapable  of  diffusing  through  either 
protf^plasm  or  cell-wall,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  well  adapted  to  act  as  a  reserve 
substance.  It  cannot  wander  from  cell  to  cell ;  it  mast  first  of  all  be  trans- 
formed into  sugar  by  means  of  some  enzyme  related  to  diastase.  It  cannot  be 
employed  directly  as  a  nutrient  by  yeast,  since  the  enzyme  cannot  be  excreted 
from  the  cell. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  discuss  the  other  metabolic  processes  in  the 
fungus  cell  since,  as  we  hare  said,  they  agree  entirely  with  the  corresponding 
processes  in  autotrophic  Phanerogams. 
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LECTURE  XVI 

RESPIRATION 

So  far  wc  have  been  studying  certain  of  the  chemica]  processes  which  go  oa 
in  the  plant  from  one  point  of  view  only  ;  we  have  dealt  with  the  phenomena 
of  assimilation,  \.  e.  the  construction  of  complex  compounds  ont  of  simple  ones,  of 
organic  substances  out  of  inorganic,  and  aJso  glanced  at  the  alterations  which 
products  of  constructive  metabolism  undergo  when  they  become  reserves,  plasta, 
&c. ;  but  we  drew  special  attention  to  the  fact  (p.  124)  that  another  series  of 
processes  took  place  in  the  plant  which  resulted  once  more  in  the  formation  of 
simple  bodies  from  complex.  This  statement  we  must  now  emphasize-  Through- 
out the  entire  plant  and  at  all  times  what  may  be  termed  dissimilation  is 
going  on — a  process  which  partly,  at  least,  undoes  what  assimiialion  has  done. 
On  examining  a  leaf  which  has  oeen  assimilating  all  day.  but  which  has  been 
prevented  from  gi-tting  rid  of  the  products  of  assimilation  we  find  that  it  does 
not  contain  at  nightfall  tu  muck  carbon  in  the  organic  form  as  we  should  expect 
from  the  amount  of  carbon-dioxide  decompcwcd,  nor  docs  the  plant  as  a  whole 
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at  the  end  of  summer  contain  as  much  organic  material  as  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  sum  of  the  amounts  assimilated  during  the  several  days  of  the  annual 
period  of  metabolic  activity.  The  difference  between  the  total  amount  assimi- 
lated and  the  total  amount  dissimilaled  is  the  increase  in  dry  weight — the 
net  result  of  normal  plant  growth.  Plants  may  be  easily  cultivated  under 
conditioDS  where  assimilation  is  prevented  or  greatly  retarded  (c.  g.  in  the 
case  of  autotrophic  plants  grown  in  darkness,  or  of  heterotropluc  plants  in 
afasence  of  nutrients),  and  under  such  circumstances  destructive  metabolism 
still  goes  on  and  continued  growth  now  results  in  a  diminution  in  dry  itei^fU. 

This  is  admirably  shown  by  a  study  of  seedlings  which  have  been  grown 
in  the  dark,  though  at  first  sight  such  a  conclusion  U  by  no  means  obvious. 
The  seedlings  grow  from  day  to  day,  and  roots  and  shoots  increaie  markedly 
in  volume,  hut  that  increase  is  entirely  due  to  absorption  of  water,  nnd  the  dry 
weight,  and  more  especially  the  organic  material,  decreases  daily.  The  following 
summary  of  one  of  Boussingault's  experiments  shows  this  clearly  (Detmer, 
1880.  p.  247) :— 


Material. 

46  wheat  gniina 
10  peas 


Dry  vrtighl  pf  aeedx. 
1-665  er. 


Dry  weight  of  SMdIings 

•evcrul  weelu  otd,  grown  in 

darkness. 

0  7i3Br. 


Loss. 

0-959  RT. 
t  .Idler. 


A  comparison  between  assimilation  and  dissimilation  is  more  readily  made 
in  a  fungu.s  than  in  one  of  the  higher  plants,  for  wc  have  only  lo  determine  how 
much  nutritive  material  (e.  g,  sugar)  the  fungus  has  absorbed,  how  much  dry 
substance  it  has  formed  from  it,  and  how  much  it  might  have  formed.  /^ 
a  basis  for  this  last  calculation  we  reckon  that  a  fungus  can  construct  about 
2  gr.  of  dry  weight  for  every  gram  of  cane  sugar  afeorbed,  instead  of  which  we 
find  that  only  0-4  gr..  or  0-5  gr.,  or  even  less,  is  produced.  Pfeffer  (1895.  257) 
and  KuxsTMANN  (1895)  have  termed  the  numerical  relation  between  the  sugar 
used  up  and  the  fun^  substance  formed  the  '  economic  coefficient'.  Theo* 
rctically  the  minimum  value  of  this  coefficient  is  about  },  but  in  reahty  it  has 
alway.s  been  found  to  be  greater  than  unity.  Kunstmann  (1885)  gives  it  as 
from  1-13  to  33S,  and  Ono  (1900)  obtained  a  value  as  high  as  6-i,  so  that  we 
must  not  consider  the  coefficient  as  in  any  sense  a  constant,  nor  look  on  the 
plant  as  always  an  economical  worker.  The  coefficient  increases,  for  example, 
with  the  progressive  development  of  the  fungus  and  with  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture. Among  other  external  influences  poisons  ranst  be  specially  noted,  the 
stimulating  effects  of  which  in  weak  doses  we  have  already  drawn  attention  to. 
Thus  it  has  been  shown  by  Ono  that  the  addition  of  a  0-003  pe'"  cent,  to  a  0-03 
per  cent,  solution  of  rinc  sulphate  reduced  the  economic  coefficient,  in  the  case 
of  Aspergillus,  from  6  (or  4  in  other  experiments)  to  about  2-8.  The  chemical 
stimulus  resulting  from  the  addition  of  such  substances  induces  an  economy 
in  the  expenditure  of  food  materials.  The  deficit  appearing  from  day  to  day 
under  all  conditions  is  the  result  of  dissimilation. 

No  organism  can  remain  in  existence  without  constantly  losing  weight 
fiom  the  di-ssimilation  or  destruction  of  organic  substance.  We  may  term 
this  katabolic  process  respiration,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  final  pro- 
ducts, or  we  may  reserve  this  name  for  those  destructive  changes  which  are 
exhibited  by  most  plants  under  ordinary  conditions  and  which  result  in  the 
formation  of  carbon-dioxide  and  water  from  organic  materials.  Of  these 
products  of  decomposition  the  most  obvious  one  is  carbon-dioxide ;  the 
production  of  water  is  much  less  easily  demonstrated.  Both  carbon* 
dioxide  and  water  may  be  obtained  by  decomposition  of  organic  materials 
such  as  starch,  sugar,  &c.,  not  merely  in  the  course  of  respiration  in  the 
orgajiLsm  but  also  by  ordinary  combustion.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that 
respiration  is  a   combustion   process,  and  every  experiment  goes  to  show 
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that  oxygen  is  essential  to  the  tnainteoance  of  respiration.  Respiration  may, 
therefore,  be  also  described  as  an  oxidation  process,  standing  in  marked  con- 
trast to  carbon  assimilation,  which  wc  bave  learned  to  regard  as  a  process 
of  reduction. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  stndy,  in  the  first  instance,  the  mttkois  of 
iemonsirttUng  respiration  so  that  we  may  appreciate  to  what  extent  respiration 
occurs  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  As  a  proof  of  its  occurrence  wc  shall  employ, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  excretion  of  carbon -dioxide,  a  gas  which  may  be  measured 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively  without  any  difficulty.  Place,  for  example, 
a  handful  of  getminating  seeds  in  a  flask,  closed  by  means  of  a  rubber  stopper 
through  which  passes  a  glass  tube,  aitd  keep  the  tube  closed  for  a  few  hours  ; 
then  open  the  tube  under  lime  water — tlie  resulting  cloudiness  in  the  Suid 
demonstrates  that  a  certain  amount  of  carbon-dioxide  was  present  in  the  flask. 
In  place  of  lime  water  caustic  potasix  may  be  employed,  as  this  substance  readily 
absorbs  carbon-dioxide  and  replaces  the  gas  in  the  flask  by  way  of  the  glass 
tube.  Perliaps  the  simplest,  although  a  more  indirect,  method  of  all  for 
demonstrating  respiration  is  based  on  the  fact  that  oxygen  is  used  up  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cariMn-dioxide  given  off.  If  we  place  some  germinating  seeds, 
young  leaves,  buds,  &c.,  at  the  bottom  of  a  tall  glass  cyHnder  closed  by 
a  stopper,  and  if  after  several  hours  we  insert  a  burning  taper  into  the  jar 
after  careful  removal  of  the  stopper,  we  shall  sec  from  its  immediate  extinction 
that  the  enclosed  air  has  been  deprived  of  most  of  its  oxygen  through  the 
activity  of  the  vegetable  structures  within. 

It  is  obvious  that  both  tlie  method  by  absorption  of  carbon-dioxide  by 
caustic  potash  and  that  by  precipitation  of  carbonate  of  lime  on  the  addition  of 
lime  water  furnish  us  ^vith  a  means  of  determining  quantitatively  how  much 
carbon-dioxide  is  produced  during  respiration,  still  the  use  of  completely  closed 
spaces  in  such  experiments  is  to  be  avoided,  since  respiration  itself,  under  such 
conditions,  becomes  abnormal  owing  to  the  rapid  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
oxygen  present-  It  is  preferable,  therefore,  to  place  the  plant  experimented 
on  in  a  vessel  through  which  a  continuous  stream  of  air  may  be  driven.  This 
air  is  deprived  of  all  its  carbon-dioxide  before  entering  the  vessel  and  becomes 
once  more  charged  with  that  gas  within  it ;  the  amount  added  may  be  easily 
determined  as  the  gas  leaves  the  vessel  at  the  otiier  end.  Into  the  purely 
chemical  details  of  the  experimental  method  it  is  unnecessary'  for  us  to  entCT. 
The  amount  of  oxygen  used  up  may  also  be  employed  as  a  measure  of  the  amount 
oi  respiration  taking  place,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  carbon-dioxide  produced. 

The  first  conclusion  we  arrive  at  from  a  study  of  comparative  estimates 
of  the  intensity  of  respiration  is  that  difierent  plants,  different  members  of  the 
same  species,  and  even  the  same  organ  of  an  individual  plant  in  different  stages 
oi  development  exhibit  the  widest  possible  variations.  Certain  biological  groups, 
such  as  oily  and  shade-loving  plants,  are  remarkable  for  the  feebleness  of  their 
respiration,  while  on  the  other  hand,  many  Fungi  exceed  the  warm-blooded 
animals  in  respiratory  activity.  Flowers,  embryonic  organs,  germinating  seeds, 
buds,  &c,,  appear  to  respire  more  vigorously  than  fuU-growu  roots,  stems,  or 
leaves,  assuming  of  course  that  external  conditions  remain  constant.  It  will 
be  advisable  at  this  stage  to  illustrate  these  statements  by  a  few  tables. 

According  to  AuBERT  {1892,  p.  375)  the  following  plauts  absorb  hourly  tlie 
following  amounts  of  oxygen  (in  ccm.)  per  gram  ol  fresh  weight  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  la"  to  15*  C. :— 


Ctrnu  itHKt^gotux 

3-00 

PicM  tjrrtxa 

44-10 

Oputttm  ^Wpkv 

6-ao 

Lmfitnus  al^MS 

7370 

OfiHHtia  mtudnta 

IS30 

Tmtifia  tnropta 

89.60 

P/tyltotadua  gnutitiJtM^i 

a8-jo 

faba  VHJgatKi 

9&60 

Stdum  aJAttm 

56-60 

Mil  obilis  jnlafa 

I90-00 

7*45 

Triiixum  stitivHiii 

a^t-oo 
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The  succulent  plants  in  tbe  fir^t  series,  it  will  be  noted,  respire  on  an  average 
far  less  actively  than  the  others. 

As  examples  o(  excessive  respiratory  activity,  Garreau's  (1851)  data, 
obtained  from  germinating  seeds,  may  be  next  quoted  : — 


PUDt. 

TcBperttare. 

Fresh  weight 

Dry  wdt^t 
ofaMdL 

CO,  iD 
•4  hn. 

CO|  per  I  gr. 

of  dry  weight. 

LattKfa  rniliva 

i6»C. 

45  BT. 

0-40  K^* 

SSCcm. 

Sa-5  ccm. 

VaUnMHtih  otilohti 

t> 

*2" 

oao  „ 

85     t. 

taS      •• 

Papav*r  Mtmni/erum 

II 

5r " 

8-S  „ 

0-45  >• 

55    1. 

laa      „ 

SiMa^it  nigra 

ti 

0-55  .. 

33    .. 

58      „ 

LitfMttm*  latrtfUim 

•1 

«-S  11 

o-a$  „ 

'■    .. 

♦a    „ 

Plant. 


The  same  investigator  gives  the  following  values  lor  buds  : — 


Temperfttnre. 


Fresh  weight 
of  buds. 

»o*  „ 

TO  „ 
4*  >. 


Dry  weight 
of  budfl. 
a-o   gr, 
•■75  .. 

i-n  .. 
0.70  .. 


CO»iii 
04  hrs. 
7occ«ii. 
«o   ., 
60   .. 

4«      M 


CO,  per  I  gr. 
o(  dry  weight. 

35ecm. 

34    .. 

48    ., 

66    „ 
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These  numbers  cannot  be  directly  compared  with  those  obtained  by  Saus- 
SURE  (i8o4t  (compare  Sachs,  1865,  p.  277)  for  flowers  and  floral  organs,  be- 
cause that  author  estimated  the  volumes  ol  oxygen  absorbed  and  reckoned  the 
volume  of  the  organ  in  question  as  unity.  His  results  axe,  ail  tlie  same,  of  great 
interest  because  lie  investigated  not  only  Iht  flowers  but  also  the  leaves  of  the 
same  plants  in  darkness. 
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Finally,  a  few  examples  may  be  quoted  by  way  of  demonstrating  the 
variations  which  occur  during  development,  and  the  first  o(  these  is  ol  interest 
as  giving  the  absolute  amount  of  respiration.  The  infloresceQcc  ol  Arum  used 
up  the  following  amounts  of  oxygen  (in  ccm.)  in  successive  hours  (Garreau. 
1851)  :- 
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^^Hr                 If  we  express  thes«  results  ^phically  we  obtain  a  carve  similar  to  Uiat 
^^H           obtained  for  many  other  physiologica]  processes.     Fig.  36  represents  such 
^^^H            a  carve,  based  on  Kischavi's  experiments  on  germinating  wheat,  where  the 
^^H            abscissae  represent  <Iays  and  the  ordinates  the  amounts  of  carbon-dioxide  pro- 
^^H            duced  daily  in  mg. 

^^^1                   The  examples  quoted  above  furnish  us  with  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
^^H           variatiom  in  rMpiration  hut  arc  not  adapted  to  exact  comparative  study,  because 
^^^1            in  some  cases  the  oxygen  absorbed  is  determined,  in  others  the  carbon-dioxide 
^^^1           produced,  the  calcutatiotis  being  based  either  on  volume  or  on  weight  and  be< 
^^^H           cause  in  some  cases  the  fresh  weight,  in  other  cases  the  dry  weight  or  the 
^^^H           vohime  of  the  parts  are  used  to  found  estimates  on.    Strictly  speaking  none  of 
^^^1           these  methods  are  quite  accurate,  for  we  stiaU  see  that  it  is  the  living  protoplasm 
^^^1           that  is  really  the  seat  of  respiration.    The  point  of  special  interest  is  to  determine 
^^^H           whether  or  not  differences  exist  in  the  amount  of  respiration  taking  place  in  the 
^^^B           protoplasm  of  these  organs,  but  unfortunately  wc  have  no  data  as  to  the  amount 
^^H            of  protoplasm,  cither  volumetric  nr  gravimetric,  to  serve  as  starting-points       | 
^^^1            for  snch  a  comparison.     All  we  know  is  that  the  amount  of  protoplasm  present       ' 
^^^B            in  young  organs  is  relatively  much  greater  than  in  mature  organs,  and  that  so 
^^^1            far  as  we  at  present  are  aware,  the  respiratory  variations  at  different  develop- 
^^^H                                                                       mental  stago-s  may  be  thus,  at  least  partly. 
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accounxcn  lor.  it  is,  nowever.aisocxiremeiy       | 
probable  that  agiven  amount  of  protoplasm 
may  respire  with  varying  intensity  accord- 
mg  to  its  condition.     It  may  be  sufficient 
at  present  to  draw  attention  to  the  two 
chief  vita)  conditions  in  which  protoplasm 
occurs,  vii.   the  active  and  the  passive, 
the   former   being    exhibited   during  the 
vegetative  pcrioo,  the  latter  during  the 
summer  or  winter  resting  period.    Under 
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^^H                    tt,tmm„m.mt,«M       coustant  extcmal  conditions  the   restmg 
^^^1              fic-sfc  Cknc  orcartxMi-diiHi'ta  p>cr«U(m  (In    protopIasm  of  tubers,  bulbs,   trees,  &c^ 
^^1            3c.  jtft«iSSi'(T7(.i  '  '"''•''•'^  '*  exhibits  marked  differences  to  the  same 
^^^1                                                                        protoplasm  in  the  active  state,  evidenced 
^^^B            by  the  greatly  diminished  intensity  ot  respiration,  but  so  long  as  the  necessary 
^^^^            external  factors  arc  present  no  protoplasm  entirely  ceases  to  breathe. 
^^^1                   Proof  of  this  continuous  respiration  is  not  always  easy  to  establish  since  it 
^^^H            may  be  completely  masked  by  other  processes.    Thus,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
^^^1            cells  containing  clilorophyll  decompose  car  bun-dioxide  in  snnlight.     Such  cells, 
^^^1            even  though  they  be  respiring  can  still  give  off  o?cygcn,  or  may,  if  respiration  and 
^^^1            assimilation  be  equally  active,  fail  to  show  any  evidence  of  gaseous  exchange. 
^^H            In  fact  as  the  light  decreases  in  intensity  the  amount  of  oxygen  given  off  also 
^^^1            decreases;  later  on,  it  ceases  altogether,  and  finally  an  evolution  of  carbon- 
^^H            dioxide  manifests  itself  instead.     This  is,  doubtless,  most  simply  explained 
^^H            by  assummg  that  respiration  and  assimilation  go  on  concomitantly  and  qnhe 
^^^1            independently  of  each  other.     Although  there  are  no  good  reasons  for  assuming 
^^^1            that  reduction  and  oxidation  go  on  in  the  same  cell,  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to 
^^^1            prove  this  exactly,  since  it  is  possible  ttiat  respiration,  wbicli  can  be  easily  demon* 
^^^1            strated  to  occur  m  a  green  leaf  in  the  dark,  is  masked  when  the  leaf  is  exposed  to 
^^^1            ligbt.    Observations  made  on  non-green  tissues  and  organisms  do  not  aid  us 
^^^B            much  in  this  relation.     For  long,  attempts  have  been  made  to  study  these  two 
^^^K            antagonistic  functions  separately  and  not  %('ithout  a  certain  amount  of  success. 
^^^K*          Cl.  Bernard  (1878)  was  the  first  to  inhibit  assimilation  by  means  of  chloro- 
^^H             form  vapour,  and  Ad.  Mayer  (1879)  noted  that  a  similar  result  might  be  ob- 
^^H^            tained  by  using  prussicacid.     It  has  been  shou-n  generally  that  assimilation  may 
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be  inhibited  morp  readily  than  the  respiratory  functioH  hy  the  employment  of  such 
poisons  ;  for  Ewart  ( r8<)<>) '^'as  able  to  inhibit  assimilation  (or  a  ccnain  time 
by  the  use  of  ether  vapour,  although  respiration  continued  and  the  organism 
remained  alive.  Such  experiments  would,  however,  have  increased  value  il  it 
were  possible  by  etherization  to  inhilttt  assimilation  completely  whilst  leaving 
respiration  entirely  unaffected.  Bonniek  and  Mangin  (i8S6)  have  attempted 
to  do  this,  but  their  results,  taken  in  relation  with  those  of  other  observers,  are 
open  to  criticism,  and  may  indecdhavc  been  obtained  rather  by  good  fortune  tban 
otherwise.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  weak  etherization  accelerates 
respiration  (Elfvisg,  1886;  Johannsen.  1896;  Mobkowin,  1899),  whilst  strong 
etherization,  by  killing  the  cells,  inhibits  it.  That  respiration  may  continue 
constant  in  leaves  placed  in  a  narcotic  condition  is  possible,  but,  as  we  have  said, 
it  is  only  by  chance  that  such  a  result  Ls  obtained,  and  experiments  carried  out 
with  leaves  of  the  same  kind  do  not  confirm  Bosnier  and  Mangin's  results. 

Another  method  of  proving  directly  that  respiration  takes  place  in  green 
cells  cxpawd  to  light,  which  was  for  long  Ixrlieved  to  he  effective,  wa*;  that 
emiJoyedbyGARitEAU(i85i).  GARREAUshowed  (bymeansoibarytawater)  tliat 
demonstrable  traces  of  carbon-dioxide  always  escaped  from  illuminated  branches, 
and  he  (relieved  he  was  dealing  in  tliat  case  with  car  bun -dioxide  formed  m  the 
process  of  respiration  and  eM:aping  from  the  cltloroplasts.  Blackman  (1895) 
sliowed.  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  excretion  of  carbon -dioxide  was  very 
improbable,  and  that  it  was  incapable  of  demonstration  il  one  experimented 
exclusively  with  chlorophyll -containing  cells  and  rejected  all  peduncles  and  stems 
not  possessing  green  colour,  a  precaution  which  Garreau  failed  to  take. 

Although  direct  proof  of  continuoa'i  respiration  in  illuminated  green 
cells  cannot  Im*  obtained,  indirect  evidence  is  available.  Wc  may  observe 
not  infrequently  in  green  cells  during  active  assimilation  a  continuance  of  proto- 
plasmic movement  and  gTowth,  two  phenomena  which  are  impossible  in  the 
absence  of  respiration.  In  general,  it  is  correct  toassume  that  respiration  takes 
place  in  light  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in  darkness.  The  a&similatory  activity 
of  a  foliage  leaf  must  be  estimated  not  only  by  direct  measurement  of  the 
amotmt  of  carbon -dioxide  taken  up  from  without  but  also  by  estimating  the 
amount  of  carbon-dioxide  which  is  produced  during  the  same  time  by  rcspira* 
tion.  but  which  does  not  escape  from  the  plant  because  it  is  at  oocc  employed 
in  assimilation  (compare  Lecture  X.  p.  124). 

I^ince,  also,  tlic  respiratory  gaseous  exchange  is.  under  norma]  condit  ions,  far 
less  intense  than  the  assimiiotory  gaseous  exchange,  it  follows  that  in  the  long  niD 
a  plant  oi^nmaysuflerfromscarcityofoxygen  or  from  the  presence  of  injurioos 
qnantitiesof  carbon -dioxide.  Carbon-dioxide,  when  in  sufficient  accumulation* 
undoubtedly  interferes  ^^ith  the  es.sential  functions  of  the  plant,  so  that  reznova) 
of  the  gases  arising  in  the  course  of  respiration  may  be  considered  as  absolutely 
necessary.  The  removal  of  tbese  is  a  simple  matter  in  the  assimilating  leaf,  if 
an  accumulation  of  carbon-dioxide  has  taJtcn  place  m  it  during  the  night,  in  the 
moniing  it  is  at  once  removed  on  the  conunencement  of  assimilation.  The 
abundani  intercellular  spaces  with  tbeir  openings,  the  stomata,  are  well  adapted 
for  the  promotion  of  thorough  aeration.  Tliegaseoasexchangeisconducted  with 
greater  difiiciilty  in  colourless  subterranean  organs  ;  but  here  also  the  individual 
celk,  by  means  of  intercellular  spaces,  are,  generally  speaking,  favourably 
^tnated  for  givii^  ofi  and  taking  xsp  gases.  Since  tbese  organs,  however,  have 
00  direct  exit  passage  the  gases  most  etther  travel  long  Aiet^ru-P*.  to  reach  tfie 
aerial  stomata  or  nuKt  escape  by  diffusion  thraugb  the  catide.  Without  doobt 
the  nitide  of  sobtcnaiieaa  of^ans  ofiers  much  lev  opposition  to  nicb  a  difionoa 
than  does  that  of  the  iobage  leaf  ;  we  bare  already  aeea  bow  penwaUe  it  is 
to  water,  and  it  wooW  appear  to  be  equally  pennea We  to  carbon-dioxide.  So 
fir  also  as  the  oxygen  is  concerned,  that  gu,  owing  to  vigorous  partial  prcmir^ 
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will  easily  pass  through  the  outer  walls  oi  the  cells.  The  matter  is  not  so  certain 
in  the  case  of  water  plants  because  the  oxygen  surrounding  them  has  only 
a  low  tension.  An  investigation  of  the  intercellular  space  system  in  all  plants, 
whether  aerial,  subterranean,  or  submerged,  teaches  us  that  accumulation  of 
carbon -dioxide  and  deficiency  in  oxygen  never  reach  a  degree  worth  considering, 
and  hence  that  the  means  at  the  disposal  o(  the  plant  arc  al  ways  sufficient  for  main- 
taining a  gaseous  exchange.  Carbon -dioxide  to  the  extent  ol  5  per  cent.  a.nd 
oxygen  as  low  as  8  per  cent,  are  only  seldom  met  ^nth  in  intercellular  spaces. 
and  pFEfFER  and  Celakowski  have  shown  that  in  the  mterior  of  individual 
cells  oxygen  i.s  never  wanting.  Pfeffek  (1889)  studied  Rotilera  living  in  the 
cell-sap  of  KetifcAma,  which  moved  activfly  under  normal  conditions  hut  whoKe 
movements  ceased  when  oxygen  is  prevented  from  entering.  Celakowski  (1892) 
studied  the  protoplasmic  streaming  in  cells  of  Tradescantia  which  had  been 
absorbed  by  the  Plasmodium  of  a  Myxomycete,  and  found  that  these  movements 
continued  inside  the  Plasmodium  ;  the  cells  must,  therefore,  have  been  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  oxygen. 

Having  now  gained  some  acquaintance  with  the  general  occurrence  of 
respiration  we  have  to  inquire  next  as  to  the  substances  which  undergo  respira- 
tion and  the  products  resulting  therefrom,  products  which  naturally  are  related 
to  those  arising  from  ordinary  combustion.  In  many  cases  it  may  be  shown  Uiat 
starch  and  sugar  disappear  during  respiration.  If  these  were  completely  burnt 
we mustexpectcarbon-dioxide and waterasthehnal products.  From  the  formula 

C,H,A  +  60,  -  6CO,  +  5H,0 
it  may  be  seen  that  for  every  volume  of  oxygen  taken  in  one  volume  of  carbon- 

CO 
dioxide  must  be  produced,  and  in  many  cases  the  respiratory  quoLient  -tt-' 

has  actually  been  found  to  be  unity.     The  contemporaneous  formation  of  water 

may  also  be  demonstrated.     Salssvre  {1804.  p.  17)  long  ago  remarked  that 

genninating  seeds  losi;  more  weight  than  one  would  expect  from  the  amount  of 

carbon-dioxide  formed,  and  he  thought  that  this  was  due  to  loss  of  water  '  which 

previously  was  united  with  the  substance  of  the  seed '.    Laskowskv  (1874)  in- 

vesticated  the  origin  of  the  water  by  exact  methods  and  found  it  to  be  about 

equal  to  the  amount  which  was  to  be  expected  from  the  formula  given  above. 

CO 
It  would  be  quite  wrong  to  expect  unity  as  the  value  of  the  fraction  j^ 

in  higher  plants,  on  the  assumption  that  carbohydrates  were  exclusively  used  up 
in  respiration.  Tlie  average  value  for  the  Iraclion  is  the  result  of  a  number 
of  processes,  each  of  which  varies  from  unity,  being  sometimes  greater,  some- 
times  less. 

The  higher  plants  do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  such  experiments,  because 
it  is  difficult  to  say  in  most  cases  what  substances  are  undergoing  combustion.  It 
is  quite  otherwise  with  Fungi;  in  theircase  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  supply  the 
organism  sometimes  with  one  kind,  sometimes  with  another  kind  of  material. 
On  this  subject  we  owe  much  to  Puriewitsch's  (1900)  thorough  researches  on 
Aspa'giUt$St  and  the  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  his  results  :— 

Retauon  of  Carbon -dioxide  to  Oxygen  in  Aifitrgtltiti. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  deduce  from  these  experiments  any  re^ar  dependence 
of  the  ^otient  on  the  quantity  or  constitution  of  the  material  used  up  in 
respiration,  still  these  results  are  ftiU  of  interest  as  showing  how  extraordinarily 
variable  the  quotient  is,  whose  value  in  the  majority  ol  higher  plants  examined — 
the  exceptions  we  have  still  to  study — lies  close  to  i.  Tlus  fact,  also  established 
by  PtTUEwiTSCH,  is  especially  important,  vir.  that  in  an  indindual  experiment 
with  a  definite  mycehum,  which  was  placed  in  various  nutritivt;  solutions  in 
soccession,  the  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  carbon-dioxide  excreted  run  by  do 
means  paralld  with  those  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  in  (average  values  are 
given  aoove) :  while  the  fluctuations  in  the  oxygen  absorbed  were  limited  <up 
to  35  per  ccnt.)t  those  of  the  carbon -dioxide  excreted  varied  within  far  wider 
hmtts  (28  to  X20  per  cent.)-  The  two  ])roccsscs  which  in  chemical  combustion 
follow  each  other  so  closely  that  we  may  consider  them  as  simultaneous,  are 
frequently  in  i^ysiological  combustion  widely  separated.  Physiolo^cal  com- 
bustion is  by  no  means  a  simple  process,  many  intennediate  reactions  lie  between 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  excretion  of  carbon -dioxide,  and  these  vary 

CO 
under  different  conditions.     As  a  rule,  the  quotient  ^'  is  less  in  value  than 

muty.  some  oxygen  being  stored  in  the  plant,  so  that  we  may  conclude  that  the 
final  products  of  the  combustion  of  respiratory  material  are  not  in  this  case 
carbon-<lioxide  and  water,  but  are,  at  least  in  part,  otlier  bodies  as  well,  and 
organic  acids  suggest  themselves  at  once  to  us  as  probable  products,  more 
especially  as  the  occurrence  of  these  bodies  in  Fungi  has  long  been  known. 

OxaJic  acid  is  very  frequently  Inrmed,  and  an  exhaustive  study  by 
WZHHER  {1891)  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  details  of  its  manufacture. 
Among  Fungi,  AspergiUus  niger  is  known  to  form  oxalic  acid  in  great  quantity, 
and  Wehmer's  experiments  were  carried  out  mainly  on  this  plant.  The  chief 
results  which  he  obtained  are  summarized  in  the  (oUowing  table  : — 
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It  appears  that  the  formation  of  the  acid  is  not  necessarily  connected  with 
the  growth  of  the  fungus ;  it  arises  only  when  the  substratum  gives  no  acid 
reaction  and  when  the  fungus  is  cultivated  in  sugar,  proteid,  glycerine,  oil.  and 
salts  of  organic  acids.  No  oxalic  acid  is  formed  if  the  nutritive  substance  be 
a  free  acid,  and  the  addition  of  phosphoric  or  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  nutritive 
solution  inhibits  its  formation.  More  recently,  Wehmer  (1S97),  and  also 
Emmerling  (1903),  have  obtained  otln-r  results  with  AspergiUus  niger,  so  that 
probably  there  are  several  i>hysiologital  forms  of  this  fungus.  The  formation 
of  oxalic  add  in  AspergiUus  has  probably  only  a  biological  significance.  The 
fungus  grows  well  in  an  acid  substratum,  and  if  the  substratum  be  not  acid  it 
makes  it  so,  so  that  associated  organisms  are  excluded.  A  continuous  forma- 
tion of  acid  would  in  the  long  run  prove  injurious  to  Aspergillus  itself ;  asa  matter 
of  fact,  it  ceases  to  produce  any  more  when  the  substratiun  contains  above 
0'3  per  cent.,  but  if  the  acid  formed  be  neutralized  the  fungus  can  be  made  to 
produce  more.  In  one  experiment,  for  example.  i'253  g.  of  anhydrous  oxalic 
aud  was  produ(*d  from  1-5  g.  oi  .sugar,  whilst  225  g.  might  have  been  produced 
by  its  complete  transformation  ;  the  1-5  g.  of  sugar  was  altered  as  follows  : — 
p-8318  g.  was  oxidized  into  oxalic  add,  0-200  g.  was  em]>loycd  in  the  archi- 
tectore  of  the  fungus,  and  the  remainder  (0-37^2  g.)oxidized  into  carbon-dioxide. 
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In  a  corresponding  experiment  with  ammomttm  tartrate  only  about  haM  the 
aojount  of  oxalic  acid  possible  was  lormed,  whilst  free  tartaric  acid  was  com- 
pletely oxidized  into  carbon-dioxide  and  water.  Since,  however,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  respiratory  material  is  used  up  to  a  considerably  less  extent  in  an 
incomplete  oxidation  such  as  that  which  takes  place  when  oxalic  acid  i^  turmed 
than  when  carbon -dioxide  Is  produced,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  this  in- 
complrle  utilization  of  rcspiratorymaterial  does  not  make  itseH  felt  in  the  growth 
of  the  fungiLS.  The  increase  in  the  dry  weight  of  the  fungus  is,  however,  the 
same  whether  oxalic  acid  be  formed  or  not ;  the  oxalic  acid  lost  has  no  great 
nutritive  or  respiratory  value  {compare  Lecture  XVIT).  Further,  under  certain 
conditions,  the  oxalic  acid  formed  may  be  still  further  used  for  respiratory 
purposes  by  th«  fungus  itsell.  [VVehmer  (1S91,  a)sliow5  that  at  high  tempera- 
tures (above  30"  C.)  the  oxalic  acid  is  always  oxidized  by  the  fungus.] 

Just  as  AifergiUus  (and  PeniciUium)  form  oxalic  acid,  so  Citromycts 
(Wehmer.  iScw)  manufactures  citric  acid  and  can  itself  make  use  of  it  again. 
Citrotnycts  glaber  can  acidulate  its  substratum  up  to  4  per  cent,  of  citric  acid  ; 
it  can  withstand  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  of  citric  acid,  although  it  is  very 
sensitive  to  the  presence  of  inoriganic  arids. 

In  addition  to  proving  that  the  formation  oJ  the  add  is  useful  to  the  fungus 
in  acidifjnng  its  substratum,  Wehmer's  research  is  also  specially  important 
as  showing  that  the  iormation  of  the  acid  is  not  due  to  a  deficiency  of  oxygen, 
as  was  formerly  thought  to  lie  the  case  in  this  and  other  instances. 

Indeed  a  formation  of  acid  takes  place  in  almost  all  plants,  and  although 
this  occasionally  perhaps  occurs  during  the  process  of  synthesis  it  is  associated, 
for  the  most  part,  with  the  process  of  respiration.  Benecke  (1903,  Bot-  2tg. 
61,  79)  has  shown  clearly  that  in  the  higher  plants  also,  where  it  is  very  widely 
distributed,  oxalic  acid  is  produced  under  the  same  conditions  as  in  Fungi.  Since 
it  is  possible  to  grow  certain  plants,  suchas  maize,  both  with  and  without  oxalates 
it  is  manifest  that  here  also  oxalic  acid  is  not  an  essential  product  of  meta- 
boUsm.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  formation  of  organic  acids  during  re- 
spiration is  quantitatively  less  than  that  of  carbon-dioxido,  and  it  isonty  amongst 
sitccuUnix  that  one  finds  organic  acids  produced  in  such  large  quantities  that 
the  formation  of  carbon-dioxide  is,  at  least  at  first,  completely  inhibited.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  the  amount  of  acid  in  the  leaves  of  these  plants  increased 
greatly  at  night,  but  it  is  to  the  comprehensive  researches  of  Ad.  Mayer  (1875- 
87),  G.  Kbaus  (1S86),  Warbiirg  (1886)  and  Al-bert  {1802),  that  we  owe 
a  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  case.  In  darkness  these  plants  absorb  oxygen 
without  giving  ofJ  equal  quantities  of  carbon-dioxide  ;  the  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding them  decreases  in  volume.  Malic  acid  occurs  in  the  Cactaceae. 
isomalic  acid  in  the  Cra.'^suiaccae,  oxalic  acid  in  the  Mesembryanthemaceae, 
and  the  formation  of  the  acid  takes  place  so  freely  that  one  may  delect  its 

jwesence  by  tasting  the  leaves.    The  extreme  case  is   when  -^  =  ^«  *^^ 

is  to  say,  when  no  carbon-dioxide  is  formed  at  all.  In  continued  darkness  and 
at  higher  temperatures  the  coefficient  increases  in\'alue  but  never  reaches  unity. 
Continued  formation  of  these  acids  would  lead  to  serious  injury,  which  the 
plant  avoids  by  gradually  having  recourse  to  normal  respiration  and  the  forma- 
tion of  carbon- dioxide  when  a  certain  limit  has  been  reached.  This  (act  shows 
that  we  have  here  to  deal  willi  a  special  peculiarity  of  succulents,  and  that  the 
formation  of  acids  cannot  depend  upon  an  insufficiency  of  oxygen.  Possibly, 
as  in  thecaseof  Fungi,  succulents  may  obtain  certain  advantages  from  the  forma- 
tion of  acid:  that  is  indeed  true,  but  the  purpose  of  the  formation  of  the  acids  is 
naturally  very  different  in  the  two  cases.  The  adds  break  down  in  sunlight,  not 
only  when  they  are  exposed  in  pure  solutions,  but  also  more  especially  in  the 
presence  of  certain  accelerating  bodies  which  act  catalytically;  then  carbon- 
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dioxide  is  Conned  which  can  at  once  be  assimilated.     While  in  ordinaiy 

plants  the  n^rinUory  pfodocts  escape  from  the  pl»nt,  in  the  case  of  succulents 

tbey  are  retained  in  the  leaves  and  carbom-dioxide  arises  jost  at  the  moment 

when  it  may  be  a^rain  nsed  upu    Obriously  it  is  a  matter  of^reat  difficulty  to 

provide  fle^y  leaves  with  carbon-ilioxide  irom  the  air.    The  acqukitioo  of 

carboQ-dioxide  depends  on  tlie  existeoce  of  wideK>pen  stomat^  and  abundant 

lotercelluiar  spaces,  and  these  are  features  which  accelerate  ixanspiratioD  :  bat 

the  succulents  hvc  ondcr  conditions  which  forbid  copious  transpirauoo,  and 

hence  ihvy  dx)  not  possess  these  adaptations  for  vigorous  gasi-ous  exchange.    We 

need  only  refer  in  a  word  to  the  fact  that  these  leaves  vm  shown  in  the 

lectiire  on  carbon  assimilation  also  to  be  peculiar,  since  one  can,  on  conceivable 

CO 
grounds,  establish  in  their  case  a  \'alue  for  -pr^  in  assimilation,  which  varies 

very  considerably  from  the  ordinary  {p.  no).  In  the  morning,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a-wimilation,  the  leaves  give  off  far  more  oxygen  than  they  abeort) 
carbon-dioxide,  indeed  they  can  continue  to  give  off  oxygen  in  an  atmosphere 
tree  from  carbon-dioxide  as  long  as  the  carbon-dioxide  arising  from  their  own 
actiiity  is  at  their  deposal. 

In  succulent  plants,  as  m  Mould-fungi,  there  are  special  features  connected 
Willi  tbe  formation  of  acids  which  are  not  to  be  explained  from  the  chemico- 
physiological  point  of  view.  The  formation  of  acids  has  the  same  serural 
&igm6cance  as  the  complete  combustion  of  organic  materials  attained  elsewhere, 
but  it  has  a  subsidiary  biological  meaning  differing  widely  from  normal 
Inspiration.  There  are  many  down-grade  metabolic  jwoducts  of  general 
occurrence  in  plants  which  serve  ecdogical  purposes  only,  and  it  is  quite  likely 
tliat  organic  acids  are  similarly  to  a  certain  extent,  r^ulatory.  in  order  to  render 
ttugidity  of  cells  possible.  For  example,  in  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid  from 
^ticose  a  convenient  medium  is  produced  capable  of  inducing  osmotic  pressure 
in  the  Cell  up  to  three  times  the  normal. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  discussion  of  the  value  of  the  respiratory  fraction 
C^ 

o, 

result  of  the  formation  of  unusual  respiratory  products  ;  but  these  variations 
may  also  be  due  to  the  varying  constitution  of  the  maiaiais  employed  in 
respiration. 

We  have  already  established  the  fact  that  large  quantities  of  fat  arc  stored 
in  many  seeds,  matcriaLs  which  arc  very  much  poorer  in  oxygen  than  carlxihy- 
drates.  When  these  seeds  germinate  the  fats  undergo  combustion,  and  Saussure 
showed  long  ago  that  duringlheprocessan  absorption  of  oxj^en  took  place  which 
does  not  correspond  to  the  amount  of  carbon-oioxide  given  ofl ;   the  quotient 

CO 

Y)-  is  less  than  unity.    Bonnier  and  Mangin  (1884)  found,  for  example,  in 

CO 
Linum,  the  following  values  for  ^^  ^^  successive  days ;  030,  0-34,  039, 0-40, 

0-65.  0-64.    The  Wgorous  absorption  of  oxy^n,  leading  to  an  increase  in  the 

diy  weight  (Detmer,  18S0.  335)  takes  place  especially  in  the  first  days  of 

germination  ;  later  on,  when  the  fats  are  gradually  altered  into  carbohydrates 

CO 
the  value  of  ^  gradually  approaches  unity.    He  observed,  for  example, 

that  in  a  seedling  35  cm.  in  length  the  value  of  the  fraction  was  o-8r,  an 
amount  as  great  as  that  seen  only  in  plants  which  are  beyond  the  seedhog 
stage  (e.  g.  in  Pinws .  Bonnier,  1*584,  p.  240). 

On  the  other  hand,  wheniattyoilsareformedfromcarbobydratcs  mripening 
seeds,  an  increase  in  the  respiratory  coefficient  is  naturafiy  to  be  expected  ; 


Wc  have  seen  that  variations  from  iu  typical  value  ( =  1)  might  be  the 
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•S  a  matter  of  fact  Gesrer  (iqoo)  found  it  to  be  as  much  as  471  in  Ricinus,  i.  e. 
aJtnost  five  times  as  much  carlion-dioxkle  was  (ormed  as  oxygen  absorbed. 

The  fact  that  sugar  may  be  formed  by  oxidation  in  destructive  mctabdisfn 
is  worthy  of  special  attention,  because  it  shows  better  than  any  other  illus- 
tration that  a  physiological  classification  of  materials  cannot  be  made  to 
a^ree  with  a  chemical  classification,  since  otK  and  the  same  substance,  in  the 
present  instance  sugar,  can  constitute  at  once  a  poduct  of  assimilation  in 
constructive  metabolism  and  a  respiratory  product  in  destructive  metabolism. 
Further,  wc  do  not  always  meet  vnih  sugar  in  the  germination  of  oily  seeds,  as 
for  example,  in  tlie  onion  ;  it  is  wanting  in  Cannabis^  wlu-re  it  is  true  it  is  formed 
but  very  quickly  changed  into  starch.  Starch  and  sugar  serve  later  on  equally 
well  as  supporters  of  respiration  and  as  constructive  materials  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cell-walls. 

Carbohydrates  and  fats  can  to  a  certain  extent  replace  each  other  in  the 
j^ant  as  respiratory  material.  Tills  is  known  to  be  the  case  also  in  the  animal 
world,  but  there  the  two  substances  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  life,  which  is 
dependent  on  a  constant  destruction  and  oxidation  of  proteid.  followed  by  the 
excretion  of  such  tiitrogenous  waste  as  htppuric  acid,  lu'ea  and  uric  acid.  The 
question  thus  arises  whether  proteid  is  also  dc^troyed  in  the  plant  during 
respiration  and  whether  that  takes  place  of  necessity.  It  may  be  easily  shown 
that  }}ejrtone  can  act  as  a  respiratory  material,  in  Fungi  especially,  and  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  quote  here  an  experiment  of  Wehmeh  S  (1092)  on  AspergiUus, 
This  fungus  thrives  remarkably  well  on  pcjitone  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  and  sugar 
as  a  source  of  carbon,  but  there  are  no  obvious  indications  that  the  peptone  is 
iLsed  as  respiratory  material  also.  The  fungus  is,  however,  able  to  supply  all 
its  wants  both  as  to  carbon  and  nitrogen  when  peptone  alone  is  supjilied  to 
it.  Under  thesecircumstances  functions  carried  out  oy  sogarmust  be  undertaken 
by  the  peptone,  and  it  appears  that  a  part  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  peptone  is 
transformed  into  ammonia  and  excretea.  The  insight  we  thus  obtain  into  the 
process  of  respiration  is  onlysomewhat  hraited, since  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia 
produced  in  this  reduction  cannot  be  compared  with  the  carbon  of  the  carbon- 
dioxide  produced  in  the  oxidation  of  carbohydrates.  Ammonia  is  a,  secondary 
product  of  peptone  respiration,  which  comes  off  free  wiicn  the  carbon  of  the 
peptone  is  turned  into  carbon-dioxide  in  the  process  of  combustion.  The 
appearance  of  products  of  reduction  in  respiration  will  be  dealt  with  later,  at 
IH'esent  we  need  only  note  how  extremely  varied  a  mould  fungus  can  be  in  its 
metabolism :  ammonia,  the  same  material  which  in  combination  with  sugar 
serves  as  a  source  of  nitrogen,  is  also  given  off  as  a  worthless  waste  product 
whenpeptone  is  supplied  as  the  single  organic  nutrient- 

The  other  question,  as  to  whether  some  proteid  musl  always  be  respired,  is 
not  so  easily  answered.  This  was  more  often  referred  to  the  decomposition  of 
protcidespeciallynoticcablein  seedlings  but  which  has  beenclearly  demonstrated 
elsewhere  and  which  leads  to  the  formation  oiamitlo-compounds.  Wc  havecon- 
sidered  these  bodies  as  products  of  the  hydrolylic  decomposition  ol  proteid,  and 
have  assumed  that  the  formation  of  these  crj-stallizable  and  easily  diffusible 
substances  was  necessary,  .since  proteid  as  such  is  not  well  adapted  to  trans- 
location through  the  i^lant  body.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  the  amido- 
compounds  ari.se  in  respiratory  metabolism  and  are  produced  from  proieids  by 
oxidation.  This  view,  at  the  present  moment,  can  neither  be  provednor  disproved, 
.still  when  the  condition  of  things  in  animals  is  taken  into  account  we  must  regard 
it  in  a  certain  sense  as  probable.  It  is  easily  understood,  according  to  the  earlier 
statements  made,  that  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  proteid  in  plantsare 
not  excreted.  The  am ido<om pounds  which  are  formed  imder  suitable  conditions 
are  capable  ol  bcuig  again  made  use  of  for  the  regeneration  of  proteid  :  and  this 
fact  increases  the  difhculty  of  completely  solving  this  problem.     If  the  amido- 
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compounds  were  indeed  the  Anal  products  of  resjHratory  metabolism,  wc  might 
say  that  the  green  plant  differs  esscntiailv  Erom  the  higher  animal  in  being  able 
to  make  use  both  of  iti;  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  metabolic  prc^ucts 
as  nutritive  materials  once  more.  Since  animals  do  not  possess  this  power, 
they  may  in  that  respect  be  contrasted  with  plants. 

Respiration,  like  all  other  functions  of  the  organism,  depends  on  the  ex- 
ternal factors  of  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak.  Lighi,  according 
to  KOLKWITZ  (1899),  produces  a  feeble  rise  in  respiration — at  least  in  Fungi — 
although  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  its  action  is  purely  chemical  (by  decom* 
position  ot  certain  organic  acids)  or  whether  it.s  influence  Ls  more  far  reaciung  and 
afiects  the  protoplasm.  Since  in  other  cases,  however,  a  reduction  in  the  respira- 
tion has  been  observed  when  the  plant  is  illuminated,  the  question  cannot  be 
considered  as  in  any  way  settled.  More  recently,  Maximow  {1902)  has  only 
partially  confirmed  the  results  obtained  by  Kolkwitz.  One  thing  at  least  is 
certain,  that  light  has  no  essential  influence  on  respiration  ;  kcai,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  of  fundamtntal  importance.  Although  the  curves  expressive  of  the 
dependence  of  the  majority  of  phy-siological  processes  on  temperature  resemble 
very  closely  that  of  assimilation  {p.  124).  exhibiting  between  the  minimum  and 
maximum  a  pronounced  optunum,  this  last  datum  is  not  quite  determined  iur 
respiration.  Pfeffee  holds  the  view  that  increase  in  the  intensity  of 
respiration  is  concomitant  witli  increase  of  temperature  until  the  latter  begins  to 
influence  mjnriou^ly  all  the  vital  processes.  The  plant  must  be  iKrmanenlty 
injured  by  temperatures  which  bring  about  a  diminution  of  respiration.  I^ 
however,  we  accept  the  results  arrived  at  by  Ziegenbein  (1893)  we  must 
acknowledge  the  probable  existence  of  an  optimum  temperature  for  respiration. 
ZiECENBEtN  finds  that  the  intensity  of/espiration  (measured  by  the  amount 
of  carbon-dioxide  excreted  (in  mg.)  per  cent,  of  fresh  weight)  depends  on  the 
temperature  in  the  manner  illustrated  by  the  following  table  : — 

10"  ao»  30"  35^  40'  45'  50°          55*  &>' 

ito  tubcn                     1.17  9>33  4-63  7-65  io>a4  it-ta  11-14  i^so  a--}t 

VidgfiAa  (seedJinsi)        —  —  SS-a  7*-7'  *5-<  57-B  ao-B  —            — 

JlbitBtMiUa  (shoou)       —  —  185.0  206-4  i98'4  >^9  33  3          —          — 

Although  one  is  compelled  to  hold  that  all  temperatures  above  45°  are  cer- 
tainly injurious,  and  that  the  observed  reduction  in  respiration  at  50^,  &c^ 
must  be  regarded  as  the  restJtof  the  plant's  pathological  condition  owing  to  the 
excessive  temperature,  it  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  temperature  of  40", 
which  causes  a  diminution  of  rc*ipiratoryactivity  in  the  last  two  objects  expieri- 
mented  on,  operates  in  this  way.  Ziecenbein.  at  least,  fails  to  offer  exact  proof 
that  thiswasnotthecase.  Should  an  optimum  temperature  be  established  forres- 
piration  later  on,  it  must  lie  in  each  case  extremely  near  the  maximum.  Further 
evidence  a.s  to  the  optimum  temperature  is  given  by  Kunstmann  (1895)  lor 
Fungi,  and  Stoklasa  (1903)  for  beetroot.  The  position  of  the  minimum  has 
been  often  worked  out  and  it  has  been  found  that  it  lies  considerably  below 
o°C.,  in  the  case  of  lichens,  (or  example,  aboui  —  lo^C.  (Jlmelle,  i8g2).  The 
increase  in  respiration  near  the  maximum  temperature  is  often  very  marked  ; 
it  reaches,  for  example,  according  to  Clausen's  experiments  (1890)  on  germin- 
ating wheat,  to  as  much  as  eleven  times,  and  in  the  case  of  lupins  to  sixteen 
times  what  it  w  at  o*  C.  The  fact  that  respiration  is  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
duction of  heat  need  only  be  casually  referred  to  here,  since  that  phenomenon 
will  require  closer  consideration  in  another  place  (Lecture  XXXI). 

In  regard  to  the  influence  of  materials  on  respiration  we  may  consider 
first  of  all  water,  which  has  no  specific  influence  on  respiration,  but  is  important 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  one  of  the  general  vital  conditions.  Ke-spiration 
ceases  entirely  in  seeds  and  perfectly  dry  parts  of  plants,  in  mosses,  lichens,  &c., 
wfaichcan  tolerate  complete  desiccation, continuing  alive  during  drought  without 
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exUibiting^any  obviotu  metabolisin  ;  iniiiutequantitiesof  water  enable  the  for* 
mationofcarbon-dioxideto  commence  at  once  (KoLKWiTZ,i90i).  The  substances 
which  are  used  in  respiratory  metabolism  ore  naturally  of  greater  sigoiBcance, 
and  if  they  be  present  in  insufficient  <]uantily  respiration  ceases,  as,  for  example, 
when  plants  arc  kept  for  a  long  time  in  the  dark.  In  Fungi,  such  as  Aspcrguius 
(KosiNSKt.  1901),  which  accumulates  no  reserves,  the  withdrawal  of  the  nutritive 
solution  makes  itself  evident  at  once  in  a  reduction  of  respiration  ;  so  long, 
howe\'er,  as  the  organism  remains  alive  respiration  does  not  cease  entirely, 
and  if  nutrient*  are  suppliiKl  to  the  plant  alter  cessation  of  the  period  of  starva- 
tion respiration  at  once  increases.  Lender  nyrmal  nutritive  conditions,  however, 
the  amount  of  respiration  is  by  no  means  proportional  to  the  quantity  ol 
respiratory  materials  present,  and  this  lact  is  of  tbe  utmost  importance  in 
a  uieoretical  consideration  of  respiration. 

Generally  speaking,  an  increase  in  r^piration  may  be  noted  if  the  plant 
be  subjected  to  injurious  influences.  Tlius,  fur  example,  small  doses  of 
certain  poisons  act  in  this  way,  and  perhaps  we  may  correlate  this  result  with 
the  increased  growth  which  results  from  the  addition  of  such  stimulants  (p.  88). 
Similar  results  arc  produced  by  anaesthetics  and  antipyretics  (Jacobi,  1899),  as 
has  been  already  noted  (p.  195).  Carbon-dioxide  acts  in  a  like  manner  if  it  accu- 
mulates in  excessive  amounts,  and  the  same  result  is  produced  as  an  after-efiect 
of  high  temperatures,  high  atmospheric  pressure,  wounds,  &c.  (Richards,  1896). 

In  conclusion  we  may  note  the  efiect  ol  oxygen,  the  gas  which  is  most  con- 
cerned in  respiration.  It  i.s  worthy  ot  note  that  reiipiratiou  ik  independent 
witliin  wide  limits  of  the  percentage  of  oxygen  present  in  the  air  ;  tbe  partial 
pressure  of  oxygen  may  be  reduced  or  increased  considerably  in  comparison  with 
the  normal  without  at  once  influencing  respiration.  Hence  thepresence  or  absence 
ofindiffercnlgase$,suchasnttrogcn.appi;arstobewithoul  significance,  respiration 
takes  place  in  pure  oxygen  just  as  in  ordinary  air,  in  which  the  oxygen  is  reduced 
toone-fifth  of  its  volume;  in  bothcases,  the  partial  pressure  of  oxygen  Ls,  however, 
the  same  (i.  e.  one  aim.)  OiUy  after  the  pressure  of  pure  oxygen  is  raised  to  z-5 
atmospheres,  does  there  ensue  a  marked  increase  in  respiration  followed  soon 
after  by  a  marked  diminution  until  death  takes  place  (Johannsen,  1885).  The 
fact  that  death  always  takes  place  under  higher  oxygen  pressures  is  not  due  to 
increase  of  rest>irat\on,  since  far  greater  increase  can  be  reached  by  other  means, 
e.g.  higher  temperatures,  without  any  evU  effect  following.  Why  a  fatal  effect 
should  result  from  an  increased  access  of  oxygen  we  do  not  know ;  only  this  much  is 
known  that  the  difierent  types  of  plant-life  bchai'e  very  differently  in  this  relation, 
since  ail  transitions  occur  between  such  plants  as  we  have  as  yet  alone  studied  and 
organisms  which  become  injured  by  pressures  of  oxygen  far  below  that  present 
in  ordinary  air  (compare  Lecture  Xvll). 

Respiration,  as  already  stated,  is  at  first  not  affected  by  a  re- 
duction of  oxygen  pressure,  and  Stich  (1896)  showed  that  not  until  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  air  was  as  low  as  2  per  cent.,  or  even  less,  was  there 
any  diminution  in  ihe  amount  of  carbou-dioxide  given  off.  Ex]>erimcnLs  on  this 
Question  are  not  at  all  easy  to  carry  out  because,  as  haslongbeen  known,  carbon- 
dioxide  continues  to  be  given  off  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  complete 
exclusion  of  oxygen.  In  some  plants  {Vicia  faba,  Ricinus,  &c.)  this  excretion 
is  not  less  intense  than  when  oxygen  is  supplied ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  how- 
ever it  reachesonly  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  this  value,  and  varies  in  the  individual 
plant,  according  to  its  developmental  condition.  The  carbon-dioxide  produced 
m  this  oxygenless  respiration  ari.scs  from  the  same  materials  as  are  consumed  in 
ordinary  respiration  ;  still  it  cannot  arise  from  simple  cmnbustion  but  from 
the  s^litiing  of  organic  bodies,  resulting  in  the  formation  ol  both  reduced  and 
ely  oxidized  bodies.  Oxygen  atoms  wander  within  the  molecules  of 
^tory  materials  in  so-called  intra-molecular  respiration.  When  glucose, 
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forexample,  breaks  do^vn  and  all  the  oxygen  present  becomes  nstd  up  in  the  forma- 
tion  of  carbon -dioxide  there  remaias  over,  besidescarbon-dioxidc,  a  completely 
reduced  body  composed  of  carlxm  and  hydrogen  ;  if  alt  the  oxygen  be  not  so 
used  up,  a  body  poor  in  oxj-gen  as  compared  with  glucose  is  formed,  such  as 
alcohol,  which, as  a  matter  of  fact,  always  appears  in  intra-molecular  respiration, 
and  which  collects  often  in  coasidi*rabli' quantities  (Lechaktier  and  Bellamy. 
1874,  Maz^  1900).  Thus  Brefeld  (1S7O)  found  ^  percent,  of  alcohol  in  the 
Jeaves  of  ivy  and  Corytus  after  seventeen  days  ;  in  grapes,  after  several  weeks, 
|-2  percent.;  Incherries.afierfourweeks,  1-8-2-5  percent.;  and  in  pea-seedlings, 
after  three  months,  as  much  as  5  per  cent.  [According  to  Dude  (IQ03,  Flora, 
92,  305)  the  plants  used  by  Brefeld,  at  least  partly,  can  withstand  the  with- 
drawal of  oxygen  for  only  a  very  short  time  (hours  or  days).  Matklchot  and 
M0U.IARD  [1903)  have  shown  that  alcohol  ii  formed  by  higher  plants  when 
micro-organisms  arc  completely  excluded.  In  I.rchartieh  and  Rem-^my's 
experiments  Fungi  or  Bacteria  doubtless  co-operated  in  bringing  about 
the  result. )  If  seeds  of  Vicia  faba  are  kept  (or  two  day^  under  water  one  can 
recognize  the  presence  of  alcohol  by  the  ^mell  on  rubbing.  In  addition  to 
ethyl-alcohol  other  substances  also  ap[)ear  during  intra-niolccular  lespiration, 
i.  e.  Iiighci:  alcohols,  acids,  aromatic  compounds,  and  even  hydrogen,  but  as  to 
their  proportional  amounts  nothing  is  known.  By  means  of  such  special 
decompositions  of  organic  substance  the  plant  parts  remain  long  alive,  the 
most  resistant,  it  may  ne,  for  months,  while  others  die  in  a  fewdaysorhours;  the 
amountofcarbon-dioxidcproducfdisal-so.asmightlH'-cxpectcd,  very  variable,  and 
inextrcmcca-sesmay  be  seventoten  times  the  volumeof  theplant  part  concerned. 

These  last-mentioned  phenomena,  more  especially,  tlirow  considerable  light 
on  the  problem  of  the  factors  concerned  in  respiration  [c(imi>are  Barnes,  lf>05]. 
We  have  described  respiration  as  a  case  oi  combustion,  and  this  we  were  very  well 
entitled  to  do  from  the  products  it  gives  rise  to ;  one  may  arrive  easily,  howe\-er, 
at  a  totally  incorrect  conception  of  the  causes  ol  respiration  by  such  a  mode  of 
expression.  In  ordinary  combustion  an  oxiduable  body  is  oxidized,  during 
which  process  it  absorbs  the  oxygen  oi  the  air.  and  this  combustion  may  go  on 
at  normal  or  at  supernormal  temiwratures.  Phyjiiological  combustion  or  respira- 
tion takes  place  at  temperatures  so  low  that  a  dia-ct  union  between  sugar, 
starch.  &c.,  and  oxygen  is  inconceivable.  Further,  the  oxygen  cannot  be  the 
caose  ol  the  oxidation,  since,  necessarily,  an  alteration  \i\  the  intensity  of 
respiration  should  be  observed  simultaneously  with  an  alteration  in  the  amount 
of  oxygen  present  in  the  cell,  which,  as  we  have  already  said.  Is  not  the  ca.sc. 
Further,  we  have  seen  that  respiration  is  within  wide  limits  independent  of  the 
amount  of  materials  capable  of  being  oxidi2ed.  and  hence  we  must  also  conclude 
that  this  is  not  the  cause  of  physiological  combustion.  Should  we  thus  t»e  driven 
to  assume  the  presence  in  the  protoplasm  oi  a  substance  which  can  oxidize  more 
vigorously  than  ordinary  o.xygen,  viz.  the  so-called  'active  o.\ygen',  we  find 
ourselves  at  the  same  time  face  to  face  with  a  serious  dithculty.  '  Active  oxygen' 
once  present  must  attack  all  oxidizable  bodies  in  the  plant,  whilst  it  is  character- 
istic of  respiration  that  only  some  substances  are  oxiaizcd.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  cell-wall  could  resist  the  attack  of  active  oxygen  '  if  sugar  and  starch 
lie  oxidized  by  it.  Further,  Pfeffer  (1889)  succeeded  in  bringing  direct  evi- 
dence against  the  occurrence  of  vigorously  oxidizing  substances  in  the  cell.  He 
showed  that  one  might  introduce  mto  the  cells  of  many  plants  dilute  solutions 
of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  without  injuring  them,  and  that  the  colouring  bodies 
occurring  naturally  in  the  plant,  as  well  as  chromogenic  substances  artificially 
introduce<l,  suffer  a  change  of  colour  which  does  not  take  place  in  nature. 

If  further  proof  be  necessary  that  physiological  combustion  is  not  so 
simple  as  ordinary  combustion  we  need  only  refer  to  the  facts  stated 
above,  which    show  that   not   infrequently  in    respiration  combustion  is 
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only  partial  and  reaches  the  fonnation  of  organic  acids  only  and  not  to  the  final 
proilucis,  water  ami  carbon -dioxide,  although  the  amount  of  oxygen  necessary 
to  bum  the  substance  completely  is  without  doubt  available.  A  certain  light 
is  shed  on  the  cause  of  respiration  by  a  coasidcration  of  intra-molecular  respira- 
tion. If  we  assume  with  Pfeffer  (i88q)  that  normal  and  intra- molecnlai 
respiration  haveagenetic  connexion,  that  intra-molecular  succeeds  normal  respira- 
tion when  oxygen  is  deficient — and  this  assumption  is  the  most  probable  that 
occurstoone — then  we  are  forced  to  admit  the  decomposition oi  organic  bodiesas 
the  prtmary  phenomenon  in  botli  processus.  Tiw  decomposition  must  result  in 
tlie  formation  o(  an  oxidizable  txKly,  which  in  the  presence  ol  tree  oxygon  takes 
it  u]),  but  which  in  its  absence  satisfies  its  requirements  so  far  as  oxygen  is  con- 
cemed  fromothercompoundscontainingit.  Carbon-dioxidemustarisefromitin 
aU  cases,  although  the  intermediate  products  must  differ  according  as  oxygen  is 
present  or  not.     We  must  not  assume  that  identically  the  same  products  are 

E resent  in  normal  respiration  as  in  intra -molecular,  and  that  these,  e.  g.  alcoh(^ 
ccomc  afterwards  oxidized ;  that  such  an  assnmption  cannot  be  correct  is 
shown  by  the  proportion  of  carbon-dioxide  to  oxy-gen  in  any  selected  case. 

It  is  not  known  what  tlie  bodies  are  which  undergo  this  hypothetical 
primary  decomposition.  They  may  be  the  substances  which  we  noted  disap- 
pearing in  mas.s  during  active  respiration,  the  carl)ohytlrates ;  but  they  may 
be  proteids  or  even  protoplasm  itself.  The  latter  view,  which  has  been  advanced 
by  Pfll'gek.  and  from  the  botanical  side  has  been  vigorously  upheld  by  Detuer 
(1883),  cannot  be  exactly  proved,  still  one  cannot  deny  its  inherent  probabihty. 
The  abundant  consumption  of  carbohydrate-s  would  be  explained  by  this  theory, 
for  these  would  serve  to  regenerate  the  broken  down  proteid  or  protoplasm ; 
if  they  be  present  in  insufficient  quantity,  as  in  seedlings  of  Lcguminoseae 
grown  in  the  dark,  the  regeneration  of  the  broken  down  proteid  is  carried 
only  as  far  as  asparagin ;  if  they  be  entirely  wanting,  as  in  the  case  of  a  fungiis 
nourished  bypeptone  only  (p.  200).  nitrogenous  loss  takes  place,  while  ammonia 
is  formed.  Pfjjkfek  U885.  ^5^)  ha.s.  however,  advanced  a  serious  objection 
to  this  idea,  inasmuch  as  be  ha.s  shown  that  inlra-moUcular  respiration  comes 
at  once  to  an  end  in  the  absence  ol  carbohydrates  (compare  Dlako.vow.  j88b). 

it  has  recently  In-cn  suggested  that  the  immediate  cause  of  this  supposed 
decomposition  is  an  enz}^!^  Hahn  (1901)  Irelieves  lie  met  with  sucli  an 
enzyme  in  the  sap  squeezed  out  of  the  bulbs  of  Arum,  which  caused  sugar  to 
disappear  without  the  addition  of  oxwen.  He  did  not  isolate  it,  however,  nor 
did  he  examine  its  properties  in  detail.  On  the  other  hand,  in  dead  plant  parts 
and  in  expressed  sap  oxydases  have  frequently  been  found,  that  is,  bodies  which 
act  as  carriers  of  oxygen  and  which  colour  gnaiacum  resin  blue.  That  these 
bodies  arc  somehow  connected  with  respiration  b  not  impossible,  still  proof 
must  be  forthcoming  that  they  exist  already  in  tlie  living  plant,  which  is  ccrtamly 
not  the  case  in  many.  When  tliesc  bodies  liavtr  been  more  fully  investigated  we 
shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  answer  the  question  as  to  whether  they  are  to  be 
considered  as  tmymes  andwhether  they  are  to  be  considered  as  hydrolytic  as  well 
QSvxidisin^.  At  all  events,  the  mode  of  action  of  these  two  types  of  enzyme  must 
be  fundamentally  distinct.  The  recent  literature  on  the  subject  of  oxydases 
includes  papers  by  Raciborski,  1S98  (a  criticism  of  whose  views  is  given  by 
MoLiscH,  1901;  Vines,  1901);  Hlnger,  iooi;  Behrens,  1901.  [The  literature 
on  the  subject  of  the  occurrence  and  function  of  oxidizing  enzymes  in  the  plant 
has,  diuing  the  past  few  years,  increased  in  quantity  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
finality  and  clearness  of  the  explanations  offered.  We  mayrefer  to  CZAPEK,  Bio- 
chemie.  11, 464-481.  as  also  to  Chodat  and  Bach  (1904)  and  Raciborski  (1905).] 

Respiration  ls,  a.s  already  stated,  a  process  of  universal  occurrence  in 
organisms,  one  loo  which  is  absolutely  essential,  .since  when  it  ceases  and. 
generally  sjieaking,  when  also  oxygen  is  with  drawn,  the  more  important  functions 


of  the  organism  come  to  a  standstill — growth  and  the  phenomena  of  movement 
as  well  as  the  transport  of  food  material  (compare  Lecture  XIV,  p.  iSq)  (rom 
cell  to  cell,  the  movements  of  protoplasm  and  of  entire  organs.  We  must  not 
forget,  too,  that  oxygen  is  aL<u)  an  essential  food-stuff  of  the  plant,  and  hence 
we  have  for  the  first  time  to  deal  with  an  demettt  as  3  notritii'e  material, 
whilst  the  nutrients  hitherto  spoken  of  were  compounds.  We  are  still  far  from 
a  complete  understanding  of  the  significance  of  respiration  in  the  mainte- 
nance  of  vital  phenomena,  but  we  can   at  least   claiai   to  possess  an  ap- 

froximate  conception  of  it  by  studying  the  energy  relations  of  the  process. 
D  burning  wood  or  coal  energy  is  liberated  which,  as  every  steam-engine 
demonstrates,  is  capable  of  doing  work.  A  transformation  of  the  energy  origin- 
ally present  in  the  material  must  take  place  ;  it  must  be  changed  from  the 
potential  into  the  kinetic  condition.  Similarly,  in  the  phj-siological  combustion 
of  starch  or  sugar  in  the  plant-cell,  kinetic  energy  is  evolved,  obviously  es.'iential 
lor  carrying  on  the  manifold  activities  of  the  organism.  When  organic  materials 
are  broxen  dowTi  in  the  process  of  intra-molecular  respiration  energy  is  also 
released,  although  no  free  oxygen  be  added,  just  as  when  in  the  breaking  down 
of  certain  dicmical  cumpounds  a  ru-airangement  of  their  atoms  only  takes 
place  without  theadditionofanyotherelement.  In  the  higher  plants  theenergy 
arising  from  intra-molecular  respiration  is  insufficient  to  carry  on  :il]  tiie  vital* 
phenomena  :  in  our  next  lecture,  however,  we  shall  get  to  know  of  organisms 
where  this  is  so.  The  heat  of  combustion  of  the  respiratory  materials  gives 
us  an  approximate  idea  of  the  amount  of  energy  released  in  respiration.  I( 
these  materials  be  oxidized  down  to  the  final  products,  water  and  carl>on-dioxide, 
we  thereby  obtain  bodies  which  have  no  heat  of  combu.stion,  and  the  whole  of 
the  energy  is  released  by  respiration.  When,  however,  organic  acids  or  alcohol 
arise  as  primary  products  it  is  only  the  difference  between  the  heat  of  com- 
bustion of  the  materials  produced,  and  the  sum  of  the  heats  of  combustion 
of  the  final  products  that  is  available  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  plant. 
In  the  production  of  heat  which  appears  to  be  inseparable  from  respiration 
(compare  Lecture  XXXI)  we  have  the  evidence  required  to  show  that  the 
chemical  energy  of  the  respiratory  materials  is  transformed,  still  we  must 
remember  that  the  heat  so  produced  must  obviously  be  reckoned  as  lost  to 
the  plant.  If  the  production  of  heat  were  the  chief  end  of  respiration  then 
respiration  might  be  compensated  for  by  heat  mlroduced  from  wittiout,  and 
we  could  reduce  it  by  heating  the  plant :  this,  however,  is  quite  incorrect,  lor 
with  every  increase  in  temperature  respiration  also  increases.  Under  thfse 
circumstances  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that,  as  Rodewald  thinks  {1888),  the 
total  energy  of  the  respiratory  materials  in  certain  cases  appears  as  heat.  One 
would  not  expect  this  to  be  generally  true ;  one  would  rather  expect,  that  in 
addiftcrt  to  lite  heat  produced  in  physiological  combustion,  other  forms  of 
energv  would  appear  wliicli  migfit  be  of  service  in  tlie  plant  economy. 

We  cannot  close  this  lecture  without  summarizing,  if  only  in  a  sentence, 
the  hbtory  of  our  position  in  relation  to  thLs  subject.  The  fact  that  in  iUumi- 
natedgreen  parts  respiration  is  masked  by  assimilation  makesthe  demonstration 
of  universal  respiration  extremely  difficult.  Although  Saussure  had  a  clear 
perception  of  the  fact  that  respiration  was  continuous  in  chlorophyll- bearing 
regions  exposefl  to  light,  we  should  not  ha%-e  been  indebted  to  Sachs  (1865)  lor 
the  first  expression  of  the  modern  conception  of  the  matter,  if  Liebig  had  not 
explicitly  denied  respiration  in  plants.  The  service  rendered  by  Sachs  lay 
essentially  in  correcting  the  phraseology  previously  in  use,  seeing  that  Garreau 
(1857),  had  aheady  shown  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  respiration  in  all 
green  parts  of  plants;  before  Sachs's  time  it  was  customary  to  speak  of  a  "day 
aadnight  respiration',  but  Sachs,  by  introducing  the  terms 'assimilation'  and 
'  re^iration  '  (or  these  two  antagonistic  processes,  did  away  with  many  on- 
ending  misconceptions. 
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The  destructive  metabolism  which  is  an  essential  concomitant  of  vitality 
in  so  far  as  il  consists  in  the  complete  combustion  of  organic  materials  with 
the  production  of  carbon -dioxide  and  water,  wc  have  termed  resfnraiion.  In 
the  present  lecture  wt*  propose  to  treat  of  fcmuniaiion,  by  which  we  mean 
an  active  metabolism  where  the  oxidation  is  incomplete  or  where,  instead  of 
oxidation,  a  decomposition  of  an  entirely  different  kind  tatesplace.  Respiration 
andfcrmcintation  have  in  common  the  formation  of  final  products  having  less 
heat  ofcomhustionandmornlimitcdstoresofenergythanthcmaterials  from  which 
they  arise.  In  the  formation  of  those  final  products  energy  must  therefore  be 
released,  and  it  is  this  energy  which  the  organism  makes  use  of  in  some  unknown 
way  to  carry  out  its  vital  activities.  As  has  been  shown  inthelastlecture.respira- 
lion  and  fennentation  are  not  two  essentially  different  processes,  for  since  we 
found  that  in  the  respiration  of  Fungi,  for  example,  a  number  of  organic  acids, 
such  as  oxalic,  malic,  ac,  arose  as  products  of  incomplete  combustion,  we  are  quite 
entitled  to  term  this  process  fermentation,  and  speak  of  oxalic  acid  fermenta- 
tion, malic  acid  fennentation,  and  so  on,  after  the  chief  products  produced. 
The  nomenclature  of  fermentation  is  not  as  yet  quite  consistent  since  it  issome- 
timesbasednn  thcnatureof  the  chief, or  to  be  more  accurate,  the  most  noticeable, 
product — for  in  alcoholic  fermentation  carbon -dioxide  is  as  much  the  chief 
product  as  alcohol  is^ometimes  also  after  the  material  that  is  fermented.  Thus 
by  butyric  acid  fermentation  one  understands  a  process  in  which  butyric  acid 
is  the  most  prominent  product  which  arises,  but  by  ccllulose-iermentation  we 
mean  a  process  which  results  in  the  destruction  of  cellulose.  As  an  example 
of  another  type  of  fermentation  which  takes  place  without  the  presence  of 
oxygen,  may  be  taken  that  in  which  alcohol  is  formed  as  a  result  of  intra-mole* 
cular  respiration.  Wc  have  already  established  the  fact  that  this  alcoholic 
fennentation  stands  pahly,  at  least,  in  lieu  of  respiration ;  so  long  as  intra- 
molecular respiralion  continues,  the  plants  wc  have  hitherto  been  considering 
cannot  develop  their  full  vital  capacities — their  growth,  for  example,  comes  to 
a  standstill — but  still  they  remain  alive  and  regain  their  ordinary  powers  after 
being  transferred  to  normal  conditions  and  after  the  addition  of  oxygen.  If, 
however,  one  places  these  organisms  in  an  atmo-ipherc  free  of  oxygen — which 
may  be  easily  done  in  the  case  of  Fungi — without  at  the  same  time  permitting 
the  conditions  necessary  for  the  formation  of  alcohol,  and  if  one  gives  them  in 
place  of  an  easily  fermentable  sugar  another  equally  nutritive  source  of  carbon, 
e.  g.  quinic  acio,  lactose  (Diakonow,  ititiOj,  they  rapidly  die.  [Diakonow's 
work  has  not,  however,  received  complete  confirmation,  for  Nabokich  (1903) 
and  KosTYTSCHEw  (190-^)  have  shown  that  peptone,  quinic  acid,  and  milk- 
sugar  may  also  support  intra-molecular  respiration,  but  nothing  like  so  well  as 
sugar.]  Similarly,  oiiy  seeds  cannot  respire  intra-molecularly  so  well  as 
starchy  seeds  (Maze,  1900;  Gnnr.F.wsKt,  1901)  because  the  alteration  of  fat  into 
carbohydrate  is  manifestly  impossible  without  oxygen.  There  is  no  ground  for 
distinguishing  the  process  or  alcohol  formation  which  takes  place  in  intra- 
molecular respiration  from  alcoholic  fermentation  so  called,  especially  since 
GoDLEwsKi  has  demonstrated  that  alcohol  and  carbon -dioxide  occur  in  the  same 
proportions  as  in  fermentation,  and  that  they  also  develop  in  seedlings  of  Pha- 
nerogams from  sugar  supplied  artificially.  Still  the  term  'alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion always  suggests  in  the  first  instance  a  definite  organism,  viz.  yeast,  because 
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Aal  loniKd  in  the  manidactnre  of  winr,  beer,  and  brandy  is  almost 
a  pradnci  of  the  actiWty  of  this  organism. 

fests  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  genus  Saeckaromyces,  a  genus  rich 
^tecin  and  ia  varieti-*j  (Fig.  37),  A^comycctK  of  the  simplest  stnictnre 
by  baddmg.  Under  certain  culture  conditions  they  do  not  exhibit 
forionmag  alcohol  and  behave  just  like  other  Fungi,  respiriag 
ssbsUnce  into  carbuQ-dioxide  and  water.  Yeast  behaves  in  thts  way 
■fin  grown  in  a  nutritive  .solution  in  which  peptone  serves  as  a  source  both  of 
cnboa  and  of  nitrogen,  or  in  solutirms  which  in  addition  to  some  ^piiropriatc 
9MBCC  of  attrogen,  contain  quinic  acid  or  lactose  to  supply  the  carbon  required. 
As  mxbt  be  e3cpected  the  yeast  under  these  conditions  dies  at  once  if  oxygen 
be  withbdd.  If  the  milk-sugar  be  replaced  by  cane  sugar,  alcohol  is  formed 
m^tker  oxyfen  he  present  or  not.  It  is  obvious  that  fermentation  begins  only 
when  an  appropriate  fermentable  substance  is  present,  so  that  we  must  first 
o*  all  inquire  which  .substances  are  fermentable  and  which  not.  Yeasts  can  form 
akobolon]yfrDmear(oAytfr(ifo5,and  at  the  same  time  they  exhibit  a  remarkable 
capacity  for  distinguishing  between  bodies  nearly  related,  as  we  have  eUewhere 
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discovered.  The  proof  of  this  fact,  as  far  as  yeasts  are  concerned,  we  owe  chiefly 
lo  E.  C.  Hansen  (18S8)  and  E.  Fischer  (1898),  who  have  established  the  fact 
that  individual  sfxicieji  and  varieties  behave  in  entirely  diflercnt  ways. 

Fermentable  carbohydrates  are  recognized  by  possessing  three  carbon 
atoms,  or  a  multiple  of  that  number,  and  arc  directly  fermentable  trioses, 
hexoses  and  oonoses,  whilst  the  more  complicated  di-,  tri-.  and  polysac- 
rharides  must  be  first  of  all  hydrolysed  and  transformed  into  hexoses  before  they 
can  Iw  fermented.  In  nature,  only  the  hexoses  and  those  higher  sugars  which 
may  be  split  into  hexoses  are  to  be  considered  as  forming  the  material  of  fer- 
mentation. Amongst  these  we  may  distinguish  aldohexoses  and  ketohexoses, 
the  former  exhibiting  four  and  the  latter  three  a.symmetric  carbon  atoms.  These 
asymmetric  carbon  atoms  ar*^  indicated  (in  the  following  formulae)  by  heavy 
tyi>e,  and  the  first  of  tliese  we  may  draw  attention  to  is  ordinary  graix:  sugar 
Le.,  (f-glucose: — 

OH  OH     H    OH  OH  H.OH 

J       '        '       '         '        Jl 
C O — O O — o  —  C 

&  o'h   i.    A 

Let  us  now  consider  in  this  formula  the  four  H  and  OH  groups 
united  to  the  four  asymmetric  carbon  atoms  to  be  arranged  in  all  possible 
configurations,  we  .shall  then  have  sixteen  *  stereoisomeric '  hexoses  and 
these  arc  all  optically  active:  eight  rotate  polarized  light  to  the  right 
and  the  other  eight  rotate  it  to  the  left.  The  enantiomorphs,  ais- 
tioguishcd  by  their  different  rotatory  powers,  are  cliaracteriaca  by  the 
terchange  of  U  and  OH  groups  around  the  asymmetric  carbon  atoms; 
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ttms,  for  example,  the  eoantiomorph  of  i-glucose,  i.  e.  /-glucose^  has  the  follow* 

I  Jug  coDfiguraUon  : — 

OH    H   OH    H     H  H/>H 

t       I       I       I       I        I 
C — o — o— o — o — c 


Uli 


OH  01 


Many,  but  not  all,  of  these  sixteen  different  bodies  are  known,  and  it  has 

been  found  that  only  those  which  rotate  polarized  light  to  the  right,  and  even 

not  all  of  these,  are  fermentable.      Besides  li-glucose,  li-mannosc  and  J-galactose 

alone  among  the  hcxosc-';  arc  fermentable,  i.  c.  those  whose  as>Tnmetric  carbon 

,     atoms  are  tmited  to  the  H  and  OH  groups  in  the  foUowing  way  ; — 

■■^  H     H  OH  OH  OH    H     H  OH 

I       I       I       I  ~I       I       I      I 

rOH  OH    H     H  H    OH  OH    H 

In  contrast  to  i/-glucose  it  is  the  first  carbon  atom  in  i/-mannose  and  the 
third  in  i-galactose  which  is  exchanged,  but  these  exchanges  do  not  prevent 
fennenution  ;  U,  however,  as  in  rf-talose,  the  first  as  well  as  the  third  carbon 
atoms  are  exchanged  : — 

»H     H     H    OH 
lilt 


OH  OH  OH    H 

then  fennentation  is  impossible. 

Of  all  the  known  ketohexoses  only  one,  d-(nictose  ( < 
able  ;  its  con&guration  is  as  follows  : — 


laevulose),  is  ferment- 


U.OH  o 


H  OH  OH  H,OH 


>H    H     H 

So  far  as  regards  the  behaviour  of  its  three  carbon  atoms  it  agrees  entirely 
with  d-glucosc,  and  hence  may  be  explained  the  fact  that  it  is  nearly  as  easily 
fermentable  as  that  sugar ;  mannose  also  closely  resembles  glucose,  and  ex* 
periencc  shows  that  it  is  more  easily  fermentable  than  galactose,  whose  configura- 
tion difiers  more  widely.  In  individual  cases  we  have  not  as  yet  learned  what 
factor  detennines  this  capacity  for  undergoing  fennentation.  Further.  aJl 
Saocfairomycetes  do  not  behave  in  the  same  way  towards  galactose ;  5. 
pasUtwutnui  I  causes  it  to  fermeot  almost  as  quickly  as  it  does  the  three  other 
iKXcses;  5.  eiUpsoiJeus  mduccs  fermentation  m  it  only  slowly,  5.  productivus 
and  5.  apiculatus  do  not  cause  it  to  ferment  at  all. 

The  disaccharides  are,  as  already  mentioned,  not  directly  fermentable, 
ibey  must  first  of  all  be  hydrolysed  into  hexoses  by  means  of  enzymes.  Thus 
ordmary  beer  and  wine  yeasts  give  off  enzymes  which  break  down  cane  sugar 
very  quickly  outside  the  cells  into  equal  parts  of  dextrose  and  laevulose.  One 
of  these,  invertase  or  saccharase,  we  have  met  with  before.  The  products 
of  decomposition  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  acted  on  with  equal  rapidity; 
Buny  veasts  consume  the  dextrose  first,  some  attack  the  laevulose  first.  This 
aiay  depend  on  a  difierence  in  fermentative  power,  but  probably  other 
coosideratious  may  play  a  conspicuous  part,  e.  g.  powers  of  difiusion  (Ks'echt, 
190Z).  lo  certain  cases,  Monilia  Candida  for  example,  we  may  assume  a  direct 
fonuntatiun  of  cane  sugar,  for  it  disappears  during  fermentation  without  any 
invert  sugar  ( =>  dextrose  +  laeviilose)  appearing  in  its  place.  Careful  research 
has  shown  that  in  this  case  also  an  invertase  comes  mto  play;  but  since  it 
,  cannot  diffuse  out  of  the  cell  its  activity  is  intra-celtular  only. 
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A  large  number  of  yeasts  are  able  to  hydrolyse  cot  only  cane  sugar  bat 
maJtose  aho.  and  to  induce  fermentation  in  the  resulting  products  {■-  two 
molecules  of  glucose).  Others  (5.  marxianus,  ludtngii,  extguus)  attack  cane 
sugar  only,  others  still  (5.  apiciUaius,  Schizosaccharomyus  octosporus)  maltose 
only.  Maltasc  must,  therefore,  be  looked  on  as  a  distinct  enzj-me  from 
saccharase.  Its  recognition  was  rendered  all  the  more  difficult  because  it  tt-as 
at  first  (0  be  obtained  only  from  the  dead  cells  by  drying,  since  it  was  obviously 
unable  to  penetrate  the  Hving  protoplasm.  A  third  disaccharidc,  lactose  (milk* 
sugar),  is  nroken  up  by  yet  other  yeasts,  which  together  can  also  hydrot^rse 
maltose  and  saccharose.  Similarly  a  fourth  natural  disoccharide,  trehalose,  b 
acted  upon  by  certain  other  yeasts. 

We  need  not  discuss  the  artificial  disaccharides  nor  the  fermentable  tri- 
soccbaride,  raflfinose,  since  they  add  nothing  essentially  new  to  the  facts  already 
known.  Finally,  as  to  the  polysaccharides,  e.  g.  starch,  we  already  know  that 
they  also  are  transformed  into  sugar  by  an  enzyme, diastase;  in  general,  however, 
organisms  which  can  produce  alcoholic  fermentation  are  unable  to  use  stardi, 
although  there  are  certain  Fungi,  members  ot  the  Mucorineae— though  certainly 
not  Sarcharomycetes— such  as,  for  example,  Mucor  alUmans,  Am^omyea 
roHxii,  which  can  do  so.  and  these  during  the  last  few  years  have  been 
employed  technically  for  the  purpose. 

There  is  another  question  which  we  need  only  glance  at  in  passing,  and 
that  is  whether  the  possession  of  a  definite  enzyme  and  the  power  of  prododog 
fermentation  are  constant  characters  of  the  organism  or  whether  they  may  be 
induced  to  appear  in  it  by  culture  methods  and  change  of  habit.  The  latter 
view  is  hdd  by  French  investigators,  and  although,  according  to  the  results  of 
the  work  carried  out  in  the  Carlsbcrg  Laboratories,  these  results  do  not  appear 
to  be  entirely  reliable  (Klocker,  1901),  still  it  must  be  said  that  critical  ertdenCB 
aninst  such  a  possibility  does  not  exist,  since  experience  has  taught  us  that 
BUCnHXSUUssQS  may  be  easily  aSectsd  by  culture  methods,  acquiring  or  losmg 
certldii  CTiracteristics  according  to  circumstances. 

As  already  noted,  sugar  is  broken  down  into  carbon-dioxide  and  alcohol 
during  alcoholic  fermentation,  both  of  which  appear  in  about  equal  amounts ; 
thus  100  parts  of  cane  sugar  in  one  of  Pasteur's  experiments,  giving  by  hydro- 
lysis 105-26  g.  of  invert  sugar,  cave  rise  to  510  g.  of  alcohol  and  49-1  g.  0* 
carbon-dioxide  ;  the  remainder,  aoout  5  g,  went  to  the  nourishment  of  the  yeast 
and  the  formation  of  certain  secondary  products.  The  proportional  relatioQS 
of  carbon-dioxide  and  sugar  is  about  what  one  would  expect  if  a  molecule  of 
cane  sugar,  on  taking  up  water,  broke  down  into  four  molecules  of  carfaon- 
diu.tide  and  four  of  alcohol ; — 

C,,H»0„  +  H^     -     *C,H,0  +  4C0, 
loog. +s-a8-  -     SS-Sfr+S'-SK- 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  the  process  of  fermentation  consists  in  a  deconi' 
position  of  sugar  of  this  nature.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  are  always 
secondary  products  formed  which,  in  the  older  analyses  at  least,  must  haw 
been  due  to  the  presence  of  foreign  organisms  in  the  fermenting  fluid ;  still  some 
of  these  products, especially  glycerine  and  succinic  acid,  appear  during  the  action 
oi  perfectly  pure  yeast.  The  amounts  ol  these  substances  vary,  in  the  first  place, 
according  to  the  species  of  yeast  employed,  and  in  the  second,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  food,  not  only  of  the  fermentable  carbohydrate  but  also  oi 
the  nitrogenous  constituent.  Laborde  (1899)  found  that  2-5-775  g.  of  gly- 
cerine were  formed  from  100  g.  of  fermenting  sugar  as  the  result  of  the  action 
of  different  yeasts,  and  Wortmann  {1892)  also  showed  that  very  variable 
amounts  of  glycerine  were  produced  by  different  wine  yeasts.  Succinic  add 
comes  next  to  glycerine  in  amount  and  reaches  about  0-5  g.  per  100  g.  oi  sugar ; 
the  amount  is  also  liable  to  considerable  variation.  Since  both  these  seconaaiy 
products  are  formed  by  yeast  under  conditions  which  exclude  the  formation  ol 
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alcohol  (Udran'ski,  1889),  we  have  obviously  to  do  with  a  special  kind  of 
metabolism  whose  signincance  is  unknown  but  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  alcoholic  fermentation  (Wortmasn,  1898).  Into  the  question  of  the 
oocwreace  of  other  secondary  products,  such  as  aldehyde,  volatile  acids,  &c., 
we  need  not  enter  ;  these  arc  doubtless  lorincd  also  in  pure  yeast  fermentations, 
hot  they  are  not  actually  products  of  fermentation.  There  are  also  other 
bodies  present  which  give  definite  characters  to  the  fermented  liquor,  but 
these  are  not  due  speci^^  to  the  yeast  but  to  the  f  ennentable  material ;  in  th« 
case  of  wine  tbey  are  derived  from  the  grape. 

The  decomposition  of  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbon-dioxide  is  remarkably 
complete  ;  this  is  best  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  structure  of  ii-glucose  with 
the  products  of  fermentation  : — 

H. 


OK  OH     H    OH  OH  H/)H       H,    H,  H,    H, 

C— .C — C — C— C  —  C    -    C— C+CO,  +  CO,+C — C 


H    OH 


I  I, 


>k 


OB 


»It  has  not  hilherto  been  possible  to  carry  out  this  decomposition  by  purely 
cfaemical  means,  and  hence  it  was  for  long  thought  that  the  living  protoplasm 
alooe  had  the  power  to  bring  it  about.  Recently,  however,  E.  Bu cuner  (1897 
oowards)  has  succeeded,  by  vigorous  friction  and  under  high  jpressure,  in  obtain- 
ing a  sap  from  yeast,  which  can  induce  the  formation  of  alcohol  from  all  the 
carbohydrates  that  the  yeast  acts  on.  Buchner's  view  is  that  fermentation  is 
a  purely  chemical  process,  carried  out  by  definite  substances  present  in  the 
expressed  sap.  Bucuner's  explanation  has  not  remained  unchallenged ;  doubts 
hive  been  expressed  in  the  first  place  whether  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar 
effected  by  toe  expressed  sap  is  identical  in  character  with  that  produced  by  the 
living  protof^asm,  and.  secondly,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  activity  of  the 
C3(prcssed  sap  is  due  to  living  j-east  protoplasm  contained  in  it.  If  that  be  so, 
yeast  protoplasm  must  have  certainly  extraordinary  powers  of  re>>istance,  since 
after  precipitation  with  alcohol  and  acetone  the  redissolved  precipitate  still 
retaiits  its  activity.  Recently,  Albert  (190X)  has  met  these  objections  by  kill- 
ing the  yeast  in  alcohol  and  ether,  when,  notwithstanding  this  treatment,  he 
found  chat  its  power  of  fcnncntation  was  unaffected  ;  the  dead  cells  were  able 
to  form  alcohol  from  sugar,  whether  in  the  natural  or  in  the  crushed  state. 
The  fermentation  in  the  former  case  is  intra-ceiluiar  as  in  the  case  of  living  cells ; 
the  sugar  is  split  up  inside  the  cells,  for  the  fermenting  substance  cannot  pass 
through  the  ccIl'Wall.  This,  however,  is  not  extraordinary,  for  it  has  been 
established  that  many  enzymes  arc  incapable  of  passing  through  the  cell-wall. 
Bl'chneh  unhesitatingly  ronsidcrs  this  body  as  an  cnz>Tnc  and  calls  it  'xj-mase'. 
It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  zj-masc  has  not  much  in  common  with  the 
entymes  we  have  previously  studied,  for  these  act  by  relatively  simple  methods, 
e.g.  hydrolysis,  a  power  possessed  by  inorganic  agents  also.  In  addition  to 
hydfojysing  enzymes  we  have  also  oxidizing  enzymes  to  take  note  of.  Zymase 
dijfors  from  all  of  these  in  being  much  more  thorough  in  its  action  and  in 
ponessing  the  power  of  breaking  down  the  sugar  molecule  into  new  combina- 
tjoos  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  [According  to  Bucuner's  (1905) 
observations  it  would  appear  that  lactic  acid  Ls  not  improbably  an  inter- 
mediate product  in  alcoholic  fermentation.] 

But  xymase  differs  from  hydrolj^ic  en«ymcs  in  another  respect.  The 
doistion  of  its  acti\*ity  at  summer  temperature  is  very  slight ;  it  is  very  rapidly 
destroyed,  and  in  order  to  obtain  large  quantities  of  alcohol  much  expressed  sap 
md  concentrated  stigar solutions  must  be  employed,  whilst  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
eai^nnes  small  amounts  are  able  to  produce  great  changes.  This  distinction 
may  not,  however,  be  of  great  importance  since  it  is  possible  that  the  activity 
I  lymase  may  be  inhibited  by  the  enzymes  in  the  expressed  sap ;  still  the 
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difierence  in  the  activity  of  enzymes  and  zymase  appears  to  us  to  be  sofficieot 
to  separate  these  bodies  from  each  other.  Since  also  it  is  possible  that  we  my 
find  substances  associated  with  other  fermentative  processes  aoalocou5  in  tbes 
action  to  Tymase.wehad  better  employ  the  name  'zymase'  asacoUective  term 
for  all  substances  produced  by  organisms  wliich  have  the  ponrer  of  ifttVff^ 
iennentative  decompositions,  and  designate  BrcHXER's  zymase  by  the  tetm 
alcobolase.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  determination  ol  zymases  is  ooeol 
the  greatest  advances  as  yet  made  in  the  studyof  the  theory  of  fcrmentatioa;  His 
tb^efore  worthy  of  mention  that  E.  Traube  (1858)  believed  '  enzymes '  to  be 
the  cansc  of  fcrmentation.al  though  he  was  unable  toseparate  them  from  the  livii^ 
snbstance.  Tlie  successful  isolation  of  alcoholase  has  as  \-et  not  been  effected. 
Although  the  existence  of  alcoholase  has  been  proved  it  by  no  means  felons 
that  alcoholic  fermentation  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  vital  phenomenon,  even 
although  zymases  as  well  as  enzymesgenerally,  in  their  origin  and  activity,  are 
entirely  dependent  on  organisms.  This  is  all  the  more  apparent  when  vt 
remember  the  dependence  of  fermentation  on  external  conditions.  We  htD 
confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  two  factors  only,  temperature  satd 
oxygen.  With  regard  to  temperature  we  may  note  that  an  optimum  of  25*  C 
is  necessary  for  fermentation  while  the  optimum  activity  ol  zymase  lies  ranch 
hif^r.  We  must  go  more  carefully  into  the  question  of  the  eflect  of  oigrgen 
on  fermentation.  Doubtless,  when  zymase  operates  in  a  test-tube  it  is  quite 
immaterial  whether  oxygen  be  present  or  not.  From  our  experience  of  Fungi 
and  higher  plants  also,  we  must  expect  yeast  to  produce  alcohol  only  in  tine 
absence  of  on-gen  ;  but  in  the  cases  mentioned  the  formation  of  alcohol  tains 
place  only  in  mtra-molecular  respiration  and  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  zymaset 
at  least,  Stoklasa  (1903)  has  found  such  an  enzyme  in  beet,  althou^ 
GoDLEwsKi  (1901)  was  unable  to  determine  its  presence  in  seeds  which  pro- 
duced alcoliol.  [iiAzt  (1904)  has  shown  that  Stoklasa's  arguments  in  favour 
of  genoal  distribution  of  zymase  are  not  valid.]  The  formation  of  zymase  in 
beet  must  come  to  an  end  in  the  absence  of  oxygen.   Veast,  however,  behaves 

?a!te  otherwise  ;  it  forms  alcohol  in  presence  of  oxygen  as  easily  as  in  its  absence. 
\ccording  to  Wehmer  (1905)  species  oi  Mucor  behave  in  the  same  way.]    This 
fact,  obviously  of  so  much  importance  to  the  tht-ory  of  fermentation,  deserves 
mon;  detailed  investigation,  (or  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  alcoholic  fc^^ 
m«itation  is  quite  independent  of  oxygen.  ^H 

Yeast,  in  addition  to  its  poH-er  of  inducing  fermentation,  can  also  respire  fi^^ 
tiM  ordinary  way,  and  if  oxygen  be  present  in  the  fcnnentabic  medium  fon 
of  the  sugar  will  be  respired  and  the  rest  fermented.    A  definite  quantity  ol 
yeast,  however,  generates  all  the  more  alcohol  the  less  normal  respiration  is 

Srmitlcd.and  if  oxygen  he  entirely  absent  the  whole  of  the  sugar  disappearing  in 
e  course  of  metabolism  will  be  ftrmtnifd.  Since  the  energy  evolved  trooi 
tlw  nquration  of  the  sugar  is  much  greater  than  from  its  fermentation  one 
comprehends  that  more  sugar  will  be  used  up  in  the  latter  case.  In  GaTAY 
atid  AnrKsON's  experiments  (1S94)  i  g.  of  yeast  (df>'  weight)  transformed  7 g- 
ot  sw^ax  in  presence  of  oxygen  and  14  g.  in  its  absence  in  the  same  time.  The 
lUAXlmum  formation  of  ^cohol  in  no  way  corresponds  to  the  optimum  \ilal 
conditions  of  yeast.  Growth  and  increase  of  yeast  are  largely  dependent  on  the 
ufiMncfi  ol  oxygen ;  when  it  is  withdrawn  vegetative  activity  nitimately  ceases. 
Although  fermentation  still  goes  on.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  unanimity 
aiuoti^  ttie  different  authorities  as  to  how  far  increase  of  the  yeast  is  possible  m 
Iha  absence  of  oxygen  ;  according  to  some  authors,  it  ceases  entirely,  according 
(0  olhere  (BiiijEBiNCK,  1894),  twenty  to  thirty  times  the  original  mass  maybe 
Qittduced.  Whichever  view  is  correct,  growth  is  always  limited  when  alcoholic 
wmoitlation  only  occurs,  while  it  is  unlimited  when  respiration  begins.  Since, 
luiW*v«r,  the  amount  of  alcohol  produced  in  a  unit  of  time  depends  obviously 
tm  UiP  «M('i(H<  of  yeast  present,  one  cannot  say  a  prion  whether  a  mmimunt 
jkwuuhl  nl  yrast  will  give  in  the  long  run  more  alcohol  in  a  nutritive  fluid  ctn- 
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taining  oxwen  or  in  one  in  which  none  is  present.  Experiments  and  practical 
experience  Save  sliown  that  in  presence  of  a  limited  amount  of  oxygen  yeast 
increases  so  vigorously  and  fermentation  is  so  little  retarded  that  the  maximmn 
amount  of  alcohol  may  be  formed.  If  a  very  small  quantity  of  yeast  be  added  to 
a  suitable  nutritive  solution  from  which  air  has  been  fully  excluded  the  organism 
at  first  greedily  absorbs  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  solution ;  it  even  makes 
use  of  combined  oxygen,  such  as  the  oxj'gen  united  wiih  haemoglobin,  although 
it  is  unable  to  decolourize  indigo-carmine.  As  the  yeast  increases  and  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  begins,  bubbles  of  carbon-dioxide  make  themselves 
^parent  in  the  fluid  ;  tliese.  however,  become  rapidly  smaller  and  finally  cease. 
The  addition  of  a  minute  quantity  of  air  at  once  increases  the  intensity  of  the 
fenncntation  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  bubbles  of  carbon-dioxide  once  more 
make  their  appearance  (Duclavx,  1900).  If  oxygen  be  permanently  excluded^ 
the  yeast  in  the  end  dies,  even  though  food-matenals  bcstillprescnt  (Beijerinck, 
1894).  In  the  long  run,  alcoholic  fermentation  proper  is  also  promoted  by  the 
jTrescnce  of  small  quantities  of  oxygen,  Tlie  statements  in  the  literature  on 
this  whole  question  are,  however,  more  contradictory  than  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  physiology. 

It  will  perhaps  help  ils  to  reach  an  accurate  conception  of  the  behaviour  of 
yeasts  if  we  consider  here  two  terms  suggested  by  Pasteur  (1861  and  1863),  and 
generally  emploj-ed  since  his  time.  Such  forms  as  could  go  through  their  normal 
development  only  in  presence  of  oxygen  he  termed  aerobic,  and  anaerobic  such 
as  could  get  00  without  oxygen,  or  such  as  were  injured  by  that  gas.  In 
studying  typical  aerobic  plants  we  saw  that  a  certain  partial  pressure  of  oxygen 
was  injurious  to  them  also.  This  oxygen  pressure  lies  in  their  case  far  above 
that  of  normal  atmospheric  air,  whilst  that  affecting  typical  anaerobes  lies  far 
below  it.  The  extremes  are  connected  by  transitions  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  their  increasing  liability  to  injury  from  oxygen,  and  on  the  other  in  their 
increasing  need  for  that  gas,  shade  quite  gradually  into  each  other.  Since 
nothing  is  known  as  to  the  injury  done  to  yeast  by  oxygen,  wc  can  only 
characterize  it  by  its  oxygen  requirements.  It  differs  obviously  in  this  point 
both  from  typical  aerobes  and  from  anaerobes,  since  it  can  live  and  multiply 
for  a  long,  though  not  unlimited,  time  without  respiration. 

We  have  not  as  yet  solved  the  chief  question  before  us,  \'iz.  why  yeast 

forms  alcohol  not  merely  when  its  respiration  is  interfered  with  but  under  aU 

conditions  ?    From  the  point  of  view  of  energy  we  have  here  to  deal  with  a  loss, 

and  the  question  is  whether  or  not  gain  in  another  direction  does  not  counter* 

balance  this  loss  ?    To  Wortmasn  (1902]  we  owe  a  very  probable  hypothesis ; 

he  considers  the  alcohol  as  a  protection  employed  by  the  yeast  against  associated 

micro-organisms,  since  yeast  itself  can  tolerate  io~i8  per  cent,  of  alcohol  while 

all  other  organisms  occurring  in  saccharine  fluids  are  injured  by  4-10  per  cent. 

of  alcohol.    This  theory  reminds  us  of  the  formation  of  acids  by  Fungi,  not  with 

the  object  of  gaining  energy  but  for  certain  biological  reasons.    The  difference 

betweoi  the  formation  of  acids  by  Aspergillus  and  the  formation  of  alcohol 

by  yeast  lies  in   this,  that  Aspergillus  aims  at   acidifying    the   substratum, 

only  in  order  tliat  it  may  be  made  unfavourable  for  othtr  organisms ;  it  ceases 

forming  acids  before  it  is  itself  injured  by  this  product  of  its  own  metabolism, 

while  yeast,  on  the  other  hand,  goes  on  producing  alcohol  until  it  is  itself  killed 

by  the  alcohol,  and  apparently  almost  all  fermentative  actions  are  similarly 

brought  at  last  to  a  standstill  by  the  products  of  fermentation.    This  fact  does 

not  seem  to  us  to  be  quite  in  accord  with  Wohtmann's  hypothesb.    If  our 

definition  is  to  be  maintained  and  we  are  to  speak  of  fermentation  only  where 

destructive  metabolism  precedes  a  gain  in  energy,  then  alcoholic  fermentation  as 

well  as  acid  fermentation  by  Fungi  must  be  excluded  from  this  category  of  actions. 

We  most  also  inquire  what  other  fermentative  processes  exist,  since  the  poisonous 

ffiect  of  the  chief  product  has  apparently  a  definite  significance  apart  from  the 
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gain  iacDcrgy  to  tbese  other  CUM  abo.  We  mtist  extend  oar  odgiml  de&nitioQ 
and  sxf  tliat  fenaeoUtkn  is  dis^miUHoo  which  s  not  canied,  as  in  respiratory 
eambostioo.  to  the  final  stages-  Under  these  aramgtances  we  must  alio 
regard  tiie  focmatioD  of  organic  acids  m  soccidents  as  a  case  <A  fenDeotatiocL 
AttenqiCs  to  bcmg  other  fenneutatire  actions  within  the  scope  oi  oar 
ofaBerratiaas  land  bs  in  a  region  where  the  data  are  most  contradictory — moce 
indeed  than  need  be.  Up  to  the  time  of  P&srerft's  first  iraportast  investiga- 
tions we  knew  nothing  of  what  is  nowadays  known  as  a  'parecoltore';  berare 
that,  inycfctigaton  experimented  with  cnhnres  tisaally  '■*«***^**^  several 
ceganisna  uid  they  were  consequently  unable  to  detentune  what  port  each 
ptayed  in  the  prodtiction  of  the  Boal  ttsait\  and  nowadays,  when  the  need  fcr 
pore  coitures  has  become  generally  recognixed,  the  efiort  to  achieve  praeluS 
remits  in  the  physiology  of  fermentation  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
important  sdentinc  questions  re(]utriDg  solution  have  been  qoite  ignored.  Hence 
there  has  arisen  a  mass  of  hterature  which  can  only  be  snr^eyed  by  specialists. 
Und^  these  conditions  it  is  to-day  more  than  ever  difficult  to  give  an  oatliaeof 
the  present  position  of  our  knowledge  of  this  subject.  [LAFAa  has  perfooBed 
an  extremely  valuable  se^^ice  in  giving  in  hts  Handbook  of  Technological 
Mycology  (Jena,  1904,  onwards)  an  ext^u.stivt>  account  of  all  the  important 
fermentative  processes  used  in  the  Arts.  This  work,  which  is  stiO  in  coarse  of 
pablication.  may  be  referred  to  for  further  detaib] 

Alcoholic  fermentation,  that  is  to  sav  the  formatioo  of  ethyUakobd,  is 
not  confined  to  yeast ;  it  may  be  inducea  also,  as  we  have  se«n,  under  certain 
conditions  by  Mould-fimgi  as  well  as  by  higher  plants,  bot 
only  by  a  relatively  small  number  of  Bacteria.    It  is  true 
that  certain  Bacteria  have  the  power  of  forming  higher 
^     ^^  alcohols ;  thus,  for  example,  fusel  oils  fa  mixture  of 

j^      ^^  promrl-,  butyl-,  and  especially  amyl-alcohols).  which  are 

^r__^     ^^^^^      developed  during  the  manufaclime  of  brandy,  and  par- 
^^  ticularly  of  potato  spirit,  are  due  apparently  to  the  action 

of  Bacteria ;  pure  yeasts  give  rise  to  none  of  the  higher 
alcohols.  BE1JER^^■CK  (1894)  has  carefully  siudiwl  a 
bactcnum  which  induces  the  formation  of  propyl-  and 
butyl-alcohols,  and  to  this  form  wc  may  devote  some  little  attention  since  it  is  in 
many  respects  an  interesting  contrast  to  yeast.  BaciJJus  buiylicu.%  {GraHtdobader 
bufyticum,  Beij.)  (Fig.  38),  as  it  is  named,  is  an  clongaled  rod  of  considerable 
siM ;  it  contams  a  large  amount  of  a  carbohydrate,  the  so-called  granulose. 
colourcdblucbyiodincandhnallyfonosendosporesinmoreorlessspintSe-shaped 
swellings.  In  nattire  this  bacterium  occtits  with  great  constancy  on  the  fruits  of 
certain  species  of  barley  and  consequently  also  m  the  meal  formed  from  them. 
If  such  meal  be  made  mto  a  mucilage  by  rooking  for  a  short  time,  the  spores, 
which  resist,  at  least  for  a  few  minutes,  this  high  temperature,  quickly  b*'gin  to 
germinate,  and  the  organisms  increase  rapidly  in  ntmiher.  At  the  same  time  the 
starch  is  changed,  by  a  diastatic  enzj-me  excreted  from  the  cells  into  maltose, 
and  this  later  on  is  in  part  used  in  constructing  new  organisms  and  in  part  is  fer- 
mented. The  fermentation  consists  in  the  development  of  hydrogen  and  carbon- 
fiioxide  in  varying  proportions,  while  butyl-alcohol  isalsodeveloped.  The  net 
amount  of  this  characteristic  product  is  not  very  great,  amounting  as  it  does  only 
to  about  1-3  per  cent,  of  the  meal.  According  to  more  recent  research  propyl- 
alcohol  Ls  also  formed  (Beijerinck,  1889 ;  Archiv.  necrland.  II.  2, 402,  note). 

Bacillus  buiylicui, — apart  altogether  from  its  specific  z>-matic  capacities — 
differs,  however,  from  yeast  in  one  noticeable  point,  namely,  in  its  relation  to 
oxj^n  ;  it  is  strongly  anaerobic.  In  order  to  obtain  butyl -alcohol  ic  fermenta- 
tion the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  oxygen  from  th*^  nutritive  sub- 
itum, since  if  ^wcctwort  be  tised  as  the  cultiire  medium  small  quantities  of 
!en  are  found  to  be  directly  injurious.     Beijerisxk  removed  most  of  the 
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oxygen  by  prnnpin;;  it  oat  and  by  passing  hydrogen  tlu'ougli  it,  the  remainder 
he  got  rid  of  by  adding  an  easily  oxidizable  body  {sodium  hydrosulphide).  When 
(rce  oxygen  is  completely  absent  unlimited  growth  of  the  bacterium  takes  place 
and,  at  the  same  time,  very  active  (ennentation.  But  whenever  the  least  traces 
of  oxygen  are  present  the  organism  begins  to  assume  a  somewhat  different 
appearance  from  the  strictly  anaerobic  form  and  forms  no  spores.  Beijerlvck 
(1094  and  18^9)  denies  that  we  have  here  to  deal  with  a  vital  process  which  goes 
CD  fHlirtly  Without  oxygen  and  without  normal  n.'spiration.  although  he  succeeded 
in  carrying  out  seven  cultures  one  alter  Ihe  other  without  oxygen  being  presentp 
and  although  he  found  an  Increase  from  one  to  many  milhons  taking  place — 
not  as  in  the  case  of  yeast  from  one  to  twenty-  or  thlrtyfold  only.  VVnat  led 
him  to  this  conclusion  was  specially  the  behaviour  of  the  bacterium  under  a 
cover -glass.  Many  motile  Bacteria  strive  to  reach  the  concentrations  of  oxygen 
which  suit  them  best,  and  collect  in  such  regioas ;  if  they  be  placed  on  a 
slide  and  covered  by  a  cover-gjass  only  a  very  limited  quantity  of  oxygen 
can  reach  tliem,  for  the  amount  of  oxygen  dissolved  rapidly  decreases  from 
ttkc  edge  of  the  cover-glass  inwards.  Genuine  aerobes  collect  at  the  edge  of  the 
preparation,  genuine  anaerobes,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  centre ;  Baciiins 
Imiylicus  places  itself  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  periphery,  where  a  low  but 
not  a  minimum  pressure  of  oxygen  exists.  The  organism  thrives  also  on  other 
nutritive  substrata,  e.g.  i  per  cent,  .solution  of  peptone  with  ^  per  cent,  of 
starch  paste,  but  induces  fermentation  only  when  air  can  cuter  easily;  only 
fa  sweetwort  can  it  form  many  generations  one  after  the  other  without  free 
oxygen.  Hence  Beijerinck  held  that  the  sweetwort  contained  an  oxygen 
reserve  combined  in  some  way  and  yet  accessible  to  the  bacillus,  and  believed 
that  all  Bacteria,  even  the  so-called  obligate  anaerobes  use  small  quantities 
of  oxygen^  and  thus  that  there  arc  no  organisms  which  are  able  to  do  without 
free  oxygen.  Even  if  Beijerujck  be  right  in  his  conclusions  the  distinc- 
tion between  aerobes  and  anaerobes,  or  as  Beijerinck  puts  it,  between 
acrophilcs  and  micro-acrophiles  is  still  perfectly  well  marked,  for  the  consump- 
tion of  oxygen  in  the  latter  is  still  far  from  being  sufficient  to  render  passible  a 
respiration  capable  of  maintaining  the  necessary  supply  of  energy ;  fermenta- 
tion must  always  assist  in  the  process.  It  is  possible  tliat  certain  (unctions  are 
carried  out  onfy  when  respiration  takes  place,  while  other  functions  may  be 
performed  at  the  expense  of  the  energy  supplied  by  fermentation. 

The  researches  of  Chudiakow  (1896)  form  a  oscfui  supplement  to  those 
of  Beijerinck,  and  they  ought  to  be  mentioned  here,  although  they  do  not 
deal  with  Bacillus  butyU'cus,  but  with  two  butyric  acid-producing  Bacteria 
tenaed  Clostridium  buiyricum  and  Badridium  butyricum.  Both  these  forms  are 
strongly  anaerobic  ;  in  their  vegetative  condition  they  are  injured  by  a  brief 
exposure  to  ordinary  air  and  are  killed  by  longer  exposure  ;  even  their  spores 
cannot  in  the  long  run  resist  the  action  of  oxygen,  although  small  quantities  of 
oxygen  do  not  produce  any  injury.  Bactridium  htUyricum  can  develop  quite  well 
in  air  with  a  pressure  of  5  mm.,  and  Clostridium  at  a  pressure  of  10  mm.,  and^ 
what  is  most  noteworthy,  the  small  quantities  of  oxygen  present  in  the  culture 
are,  under  these  conditions,  completely  absorbed  and  utilized  by  the  organism. 

Chudiakow's  experiments  do  not  lead  u-s  to  the  conciasion  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  butyric  acid  Bacteria  mentioned  depends  on  the  presenccof  combined 
oxygen  in  a  medium  that  possesses  no  free  oxygen,  in  the  same  way  as  Bei  j  erin'CK 
asserted  for  Bacillus  butylicus,  for  they  grow  on  dextrose  or  saccnarose,  maltose, 
starch,  lactose,  and  mannite,  in  combination  with  peptone  or  asparagiii,  urea, 
ammonium  chloride  <but  not  with  nitrates),  exactly  like  anaerobes.  Since 
again,  the  presence  of  combined  oxygen  in  wort  is  (in  Beijerinck's  researches) 
problematical,  the  last  word  has  not  as  yet  been  spoken  as  to  the  nature  of 
anaerobiosis ;  yet  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  organisms  concerned  can 
Uve  without  oxygen.     On  the  other  l;and,  there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
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tiT<e  dnriog  anacrobiosts  on  stored  oxygen ;  at  all  events, 
I  «ie  fcDowti  wiiich  possess  soch  a  power  (Ewart,  1S97}.  There  are 
fitrtua  BactCfU  vfaidi  render  themselves  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of 
tte  pnMnc«  of  oOKyxen  by  fomuDg  a  pigment  which  has  the  capacity,  even 
vteD  diasotvcd  out  m  tbe  cel^  of  absocbiog  oxygen,  just  as  the  haemc^Iobio  ol 
tke  blood  doe^  and  of  combining  it  in  sach  a  way  that  the  oxygen  is  set  iree 
agaia  in  any  sitiution  not  provided  with  free  oxygen,  and,  in  the  course  oi 
a  few  bonis,  diffuses  out  of  the  cells.  These  organisms  can,  for  a  long  time, 
WlBttf*"  normal  respiration  in  a  space  free  from  oxygen,  at  the  cost  of  reserves 
<il«BEygen  which  they  ha x'e  accumulated.  How  far  they  make  use  of  this  power 
bH  MM  as  yet  been  determined.  On  tbe  other  hand,  this  power  b  of  great 
scrrke  to  anaerobes,  whether  they  are  able  to  live  always  or  only  for  a  certain 
lime  without  oxygen  ;  for  they  can  hve  in  places  where,  owing  to  the  activity  of 
jerobes.  the  oxygen  has  been  used  up,  and  itius  nutritive  materia]  from  which 
other  organisms  are  debarred  will  be  accessible  to  them. 

Unvins  now  learned  from  a  study  of  the  formation  of  ethyl-  and  butyl* 
alcohol,  axto.  rarher.  of  oxalic  and  other  organic  acids,  that  there  are  various 
types  ol  fermentation,  which  differ  veiy  essentially  in  their  oxygen  requiremeni^i, 
wv  may  now  ^ance  at  some  of  the  numberless  other  types  of  fermentation,  and 
chiedy  at  those  by  which  the  products  of  the  animal  and  plant  worlds  are 
transformed,  through  the  fermentative  agency  of  lower  organisms,  into  simple 
bodiei  which  may  ser\-e  once  more  as  nutrients  to  the  higher  plants. 

1(  wt  begin  with  the  alcohol  which  arises  from  the  fermentative  activity  of 
y«ut,  wo  have  first  of  all  to  notice  that  this  substance  is  produced  artificially 
not  Ully  fn  brewing,  wine-making,  and  distilling,  but  that  it  is  generally  to  be 
found  in  nature  wnerevcr  i^ugar^ontainiug  sap  occurs.  Thus  yeasts  or  other 
Fungi  ulways  locate  themselves  00  the  outer  surface  of  many  fruits  or  in  sap 
oxpvcssed  from  plants  by  osmotic  pressure,  and  in  such  situations  they  are  able 
to  faiducc  alcoholic  fermentation.  Among  the  chief  products  so  formed  there 
is  one,  carbon -dioxide,  a  completely  o.xidized  body,  for  whose  further  alteration 
in  the  plant  an  expenditure  of  energy  is  necessary  (p.  130),  and  which  on  that 
account  \a  nf  no  value  to  any  oi^nism  as  a  material  tor  the  support  of  metabolic 
cbUfM  i  the  other  product,  however,  alcohol,  is  relatively  poorer  in  o^i^rgen 
thu  fOMr,  and  hence  can  serve  as  a  source  of  energy  to  some  t^iies  of  oi^;anams. 
An  earm-r  oi>|»orlunity  was  taken  of  noting  that  alcohol  may  serve  as  a  source 
ill  carbon  to  many  Fungi,  and  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  may  serve  to  help 
not  only  in  tlieicm-structiooof  the  organism  but  also  in  respiration.  Acetic  acid 
llncti'i  ia  (roinpiirc  HoYElt,  2808,  Henneberc,  1808)  oxidue  alcohol  completely 
Into  acetK  acid,  np])roximatefy  according  to  the  following  fonnula  : — 

C,H,0  +  0,     -     C,H.O,+  H,0 

For  this  procesD  oxygon  in  large  quantity  is  obviotisly  necessary.  Since  carbon- 
«lloxl<)o  (Id  the  first  instaiKe  at  all  events)  is  not  formed,  normal  respiration 
doM  DDt  tako  place ;  only  when  the  alcohol  is  all  decomposed,  is  acetic  acid 
lUfthardecotnpoMd  into  carbon*dioxide,  but  doubtfully  in  the  case  of  all  acetic 
■citl  Pm  tt-riii.  At  prrseiit  we  cannot  say  witli  certainty  whether  an  acidifying 
III  lliti  Mibiiiratuni  is  the  primary  object  of  acetic  acid  fermentation  so  as  to 
kliut  (Jill  iis.M>ciatcd  organisms,  or  whether  the  object  is  merely  to  make  use  of 
( lio  chi'inical  energy  of  alcohol.  The  latter  seems  to  us  to  be  somewhat  improb- 
able bccau.so  there  would  ap])ear  to  be  no  reason  why  the  formation  of  acetic 
•eld  should  cease,  and,  in  support  of  the  former  h>-pothesis,  we  must  remember 
that  th«  acetic  add  Bacteria  are  more  resistant  to  that  acid  than  other  organisms. 
Acetic  acid  Bacteria  are  furthermore  not  exclusively  confined  to  alcohol  as 
u  medium ;  they  can  exist  in  other  substances  as  well,  all  of  which  they  are  cap- 
able of  oxidixing.  Thus  they  can  transform  higher  alcohols  into  fatty  adds,  e-  g. 
plopy  I -alcohol  mto  propionic  acid,  and  but^-alcohol  into  butync  acid.  Some  of 
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them  can  oxidize  glnco&e  into  gluconic  acid,  mannite  into  laevulose,  sorbite  into 
sorbose.  In  addition,  certain  acetic  acid  Bacteria  are  known  to  be  able  to  form 
oxalic  acid  from  sugar  and  many  other  organic  compounds — though  scarcely 
from  alcohols  (Banning,  1902).  Sugar  is  Airther  a  good  source  of  carbon  for 
acetic  acid  Bacteria  and  can  be  used  for  growth  purpose ;  along  with  an  appro- 
priate source  of  nitrogen  ;  many  acids  also,  e.  g.  acetic  acid,  serve  as  food-stuff, 
while  alcohol  is  employed  only  as  a  fermentable  substance. 

Although  acetic  acid  Bacteria  do  not  make  any  further  use  of  that  acid, 
another  widely  distributed  organism  occurs  in  nature — known  ^  Sacckaromyces 
mycoderma — which  does  do  so,  and  by  the  three  consecutive  activities  of  yeast, 
of  acetic  acid  Bacteria  and  of  Mycoderma,  the  sugar  is  finally  transformed  into 
the  same  end  products  which  arise  from  it  in  respiration  in  the  normal  plant. 

The  decompositions  described  are  not  the  only  ones  which  sugar  and 
related  carbohydrates  undergo  owing  to  the  action  of  microbes  in  nature: 
very  often  lactic  acid  or  fatty  acids  arise.  Bacteria  which  produce  lactic  acid 
as  a  by-product  have  been  described  by  the  dozen,  but  only  a  few  form  this  acid 
in  such  quantity  that  we  may  speak  in  this  case  of  lactic  add  fermentation. 
If,  as  in  the  case  of  Bacillus  lactis  acidi,  the  entire  fermentation  consists 
simply  in  the  splitting  of  one  molecule  of  glucose  into  two  molecules  of 
dextro-lacticacid.or,  as  in  Bacillus  acidificans  longissitnus,  into  two  molecules 
of  laevu-lactic  acid,  there  is  no  question  of  fermentation  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
tetm,  since  no  energy  is  released  in  the  process  and  its  significance  can  lie  only 
in  the  exclusion  of  associated  organisms.  Tliere  are  other  lactic  acid  Bacteria, 
however,  which  give  rise  to  other  fermentation  products. 

Butyric  add  is  the  only  one  of  the  fatty  acids  which  arise  during  the 
fermentation  process  which  we  need  speak  of  here.  Animal  anaerobes  produce 
fatty  acids  also  as  fermentative  products,  e.  g.  propionic  acid  in  Ascaris  {Wein- 
LAKD,  1901.  Zeit.  f.  Biol.  24,  55).  Butyric  acid  may  be  derived  from  sugar 
as  well  as  from  lactic  acid,  and  indirectly  from  the  polysaccharides  starch,  inulin, 
dextrin,  &c. ;  its  development  is  due  for  the  most  part  to  the  influence  of 
anaerobic  Bacteria,  as  to  which  much  more  or  less  accurate  information  has  been 
accumulated.  These  forms  are  very  like  each  other  morphologically,  and  adso 
resemble  Bacillus  huiylicus  above  described.  According  to  Beijeufnck  (1894) 
the  latter  is  characterized  by  producing  butyl-alcohol  only,  and  never  butjTic 
acid,  while  Bacillus  saccharo-butyricus  {GranulobacUr,  Beij.),  which  occurs  in 
similar  situations  to  B.  butylicus,  develops  from  butyric  acid,  in  addition  to 
butyl -alcohol,  large  quantities  of  carbon -dioxide  and  hydrogen.  Grimoert 
(cited  by  Duclaux,  Traitd  de  Microbiol.  %'ol.  IV)  has  described  a  bacterium 
named  Bacillus  orthobutylicus,  which,  in  addition  to  these  bodies,  forms  acetic 
acid  also,  as  docs  a  bacterium  studied  by  Perdrix  (cited  by  Duclaux),  termed 
by  him  '  hacille  amylozyme  *.  In  the  cases  which  have  been  accurately  investi- 
gated it  has  been  shown  that  the  proportion  of  fermentation  products  is  by  no 
means  constant;  thusinthecase,  e.  g.,of '  bactlle  amylozyme ',  at  the  beginning 
the  amount  of  carbon -dio-xide  is  far  less  than  that  of  hydiogen,  tliough,  bicr 
oa,  both  occur  in  about  equal  quantities ;  so  too  at  the  beginning  of  iermentation 
only  acetic  acid  is  formed,  but  not  in  the  later  stages.  No  explanation  has  as  yet 
been  given  of  the  causes  of  thesevariations.norof  the  appearance  of  such  vaned 
products;  we  must  wait  for  the  future  to  provide  us  with  an  explanation  of  how 
the  active  enz^'mes  are  to  be  found  and  isolated  ;  especially  if  it  be  shonn  that 
several  different  zymases  occur  in  one  and  the  same  organism,  whose  activities 
are  affected  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  external  conditions. 

As  we  have  already  said,  polysaccharides,  such  as  starch,  can  be  used  up  by 
certain  butyric  acid  Bacteria  ;  some  also  are  able  to  attack  cellulose,  c.  g.  the 
baicterium  studied  by  Omelianski  (1902)  in  Winocradskv's  laboratory, 
a  bacillus  of  very  small  diameter  (o-2  n)  which  forms  spherical  spores  in  terminal 
swellings,  but  which  gives  no  blue  reaction  when  treated  with  iodine.     It  may  be 
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ciUtivated  anaerobiotkally  in  a  nutritive  solution  in  which  Swedish  biter  paper 
forms  th(!  source  ol  carbon  and  an  ammonium  salt  the  source  o{  nitrogen,  and 
to  which  carbonate  of  lime  is  added  to  neutralize  the  acids  which  arise.  The 
cellulose  becomes  at  first  transparent,  then  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
entirely  dissolves  and  is  broken  down  into  acetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  traces  oi 
other  fatty  acids,  carbon -dioxide,  and  water.  In  a  deHnite  case,  3-35  g.  of 
cellulose  gave  rise  to  2240  g.  of  acetic  and  butyric  acids  (in  varying  proportions), 
o-«a  g.  of  carbon-dioxide,  and  0-014  g.  of  hydrogen.  Obviously  the  cellulose 
is  first  of  all  split  into  simpler  carbohydrates  ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
bacillus  has  not  as  yet  been  made  to  develop  on  any  other  medium  than  cellulose. 

The  cellulose,  which  is  produced  annually  in  enormous  quantities  by  the 
higher  plants,  and  which  once  formed  is  no  longer  for  the  most  part  of  any 
farther  (metabolic}  service  to  them,  is  again  made  available  lor  metabolism,  and 
thus  vast  quantities  of  carbon,  which  otherwise  would  lie  unused,  become  trans- 
formed into  humus,  turf,  and  coal,  once  more  to  be  employed  in  the  support  of 
life.  The  bacillus  mentioned  is  not  the  only  one  which  acts  in  this  way.  It  is 
freqtiently  stated  that  methane  is  also  formed  from  cellulose,  and  the  plentiful 
occnrrence  of  this  gas  in  places  where  cellulose  is  undergoing  decomp<Kition  is 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  In  a  word,  Omelianski 
has  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  cause  of  this  me  thane*  fermentation  of  cellu- 
lose is  a  bacillus,  which  appears  to  be  liice  that  described,  but  thmncr  and  more 
delicate-  It  grows  in  a  ailture  solution  like  that  in  whjch  the  bacillus  producing 
bydrogen-fermentation  thrives,  but  it  ferments  the  cellulose  into  acetic  acid, 
butyric  acid,  carbon-dioxide  and  methane.  Omelianski,  in  one  experiment 
found  that  2-0065  g-  of  cellulose  gave  rise  to  0-1372  g.  of  methane,  0-8678  e.  of 
carbon-dioxide  and  1-0223  g.  of  volatile  acids.  Thus  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
fermentation  products  are  volatile  acids,  and  among  these  there  is  about  nine 
times  as  much  acetic  acid  as  butyric  acid. 

The  Bacteria  causing  hydrogen  and  methane -fermentation  occur  frequently 
in  conjunction  in  nature  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  separate  them.  As 
long  as  this  separation  is  not  effected  the  products  of  the  fermentation  set  up 
by  mM  organisms  appear  in  the  culture,  sometimes  those  of  the  one  predotm- 
nating,  sometimes  those  of  the  other.  We  may  suppose,  therefore,  that  the 
contradictory  results  arrived  at  in  other  fermentation  experiments  are  often 
due  to  impure  cultures,  and  hence  Omelianski's  work  is  of  extreme  value  from 
the  point  of  view  of  technique.     [0.\ieluhski,  1904  a.] 

In  addition  to  cellulose,  pcctin.s  are  among  the  sutxitances  which  go  to  the 
construction  oi  the  ccll-mcmbranc.  They  also  are  not  dissolved  out  by  the  plant, 
but  remain  in  the  fallen  leaves,  twigs,  ac,  and  are  attacked  by  definite  micro- 
organisms in  the  soil  or  in  water.  We  have  to  thank  Winocradsky  (1895)  and 
Behrens(i902)  for  proof  that  certain  Bacteria,  apparently  butyric  acid  Bacteria, 
carry  out '  pectin  fermentation '  in  nature,  though  we  arc  not  as  yet  accurately 
acquainted  with  the  products  of  fermentation.  Many  species  of  Mutor  also 
are  able  tn  dissolve  pectins.  This  dissolution  of  pectin  compounds  plays  a  part 
also  in  the  technique  of  hemp  and  flax  manufacture  ('  retting  *).  smce  the 
isolation  of  the  fibres  vl  these  plants  is  possible  only  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
middle  lamella  by  pectin-fermentation.     [Omeliansk[,  1904  b.] 

On  studying  the  ftnal  products  of  fermentation,  e.  g.  cellulose- fermentation, 
we  find  that  they  are  partly  fully  oxidized  products  (carbon -dioxide),  partly 
products  of  extreme  reduction  (methane,  hydrogen),  partly  intermediate  sub- 
stances (acetic  acid,  hnt>Tic  acid,  &c.).  All  the  compounds  which  are  incom- 
pletely oxidized  may  still  be  made  xisc  of.  Although  the  actual  employment  of 
such  energy  as  may  be  obtained  by  oxidation  of  methane  or  hydrogen  is  not  as 
yet  known,  substances  like  lactic,  butyric,  and  many  other  organic  acids  are,  on 
the  otherhand,  used  for  respiratorv  or  fermentative  purposes  by  numerous  micro- 
organisms.    [The  most  thorougtify  studied  of  these  organic  acid  fermentatians 
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ts  that  of  formic  acid  (Omelianski,  1903).]  The  numberless  bodies  which  arise 
in  consequence  of  these  decompositions  need  not  be  referred  to  at  present ;  nor 
need  we  treat  of  the  various  fennentation  products  of  the  higher  alcohols, 
e.  %.  glycerine,  mannite,  dulcite,  &c.  We  need  only  note  that  none  of  the 
products  of  such  ferroentations  accumulate  in  nature,  but  that  other  organisms 
are  alwa)'^  at  hand  which  have  tlie  power  of  breaking  do^^n  these  piimar>'  pro- 
ducts, till  finally  the  organic  substances  are  transformed  into  simple  inorganic 
compounds  which  are  once  more  available  tor  the  nourishment  of  higher 
plants.  Thus  wc  begin  to  apprrciatc  the  fact  that  ovei  the  earth's  surface 
there  exists  a  perpetual  transformation,  a  conUnuous  circulation  oi  materials 
which  we  wiU  take  a  later  opportunity  of  once  mote  referring  to  (Lecture  XIX). 

But  it  is  not  only  the  simple  organic  bodies,  such  as  carbohydrates,  acids, 
and  alcohols,  which  are  broken  down  by  the  fermentative  power  of  micro- 
organisms, when  these  bodies  are  removed  from  the  living  organism,  but  com- 
plicated bodies,  and  indeed  the  most  complicated  of  all,  the  protcids,  undergo 
the  same  fate.  In  the  first  place,  these  proteids  arc  broken  down  more  or  less  com- 
pletely by  various  excreted  enzymes,  and  the  products  so  formed  suffer  appro- 
{)riate  fermentations.  Although  Bacteria  axe  known  which  arc  able  to  produce 
ennentation  in  proteids,  and  al  though  muchresearch  lias  been  carried  out  on  the 
resulting  products,  we  are  in  no  case  so  fuUy  acquainted  witli  the  chemical  and 
biological  conditions  of  such  fermentatiotis  that  we  can  present  a  complete 
picture  of  the  course  of  the  fermentative  process.  Our  remarks  on  the  subject 
must  therefore  be  brief.  When  proteid  is  acted  on  by  anaerobic  Bacteria,  we 
term  it  putrefadion,  and  this  is  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  evil-smcUing 
compounds  (indol,  skatol,  &c.),  but  in  the  presence  of  air  these  substances  dis- 
appear. In  nature  these  processes  go  on  hand-in-hand  as,  for  example,  in  the 
putrefying  bodies  of  animals  or  plants  ;  soon  the  aerobic  forms  have  consumed 
all  the  oxygen  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  and  the  anaerobic  forms  then  proceed 
to  carry  out  a  further  decomposition  which  we  term  putrefaction.  Owing  to 
the  activities  of  a  series  of  living  organisms  following  each  other  or  living  side 
by  side,  the  proteid  molecules,  after  passing  through  numerous  intermediate 
stages,  are  finally  broken  down  into  a  few  simple  bodies,  viz.  carbon- dio.\ide, 
methajie,  hydrogen,  ammonia,  nitrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid. 

In  the  following  lectures  we  will  return  to  the  consideration  of  certain  of 
these  final  products  of  proteid  fermentation. 
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LECTURE   XVIII 
SULPHUR  AND   NITROGEN  BACTERIA 

At  tb«  coochisioii  of  onr  last  lecture  we  noted  that  the  sulphur  of  the 
proidd  molecale  was  set  (ree  as  stilphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  course  o(  potre- 
uctkm.    There  arc,  however,  other  processes  in  nature  in  which  sulphuretted 

hydrogen  is  alao  developed.  In 
many  o<  tbesealso  mkro-organisms 
are  concerned,  such  as  in  the  r^ 
ducticm  of  sulphates,  which  is 
carried  out  with  tolerable  com- 
pleteness not  only  by  the  strictly 
anaerobic  Spiriomm  desul^mn- 
cans  (Beijerincx,  1805),  but  also 
by  other  less  exclusively  anaerobic 
iorms  (Beijerinck,  1900).  We 
are  unable,  however,  to  explain 
jgi- 9*  Wptair-birtwta, *'^^|s^'*^^  lacc- *c»'*-  what  scnncc  such  reductioos  are 
»  ^T'AfMr F^nnnTvA &^LHtii»4edIT'*"^"'  to  these  Bacteria.    [.According  to 

Delden  (1903)  it  consists  in  the 
gain  of  oxygen  from  the  sulphates,  just  as,  in  the  other  reduction  proc^ses 
(p.  232),  oxygen  is  obtained  from  compounds  containing  it.]  In  any  case  it  is 
not  our  purpose  to  cuter  into  a  deiailed  discussion  of  these  processes  ;  what 
we  are  interested  in  at  the  moment  is  merely  the  final  product,  espeoalfy 
(he  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  further  alterations  it  undergoes  und^ 
the  influence  of  certain  Bacteria,  which  for  that  reason  have  received  the 
name  of '  sulphnr.bacteria  *. 

We  may  select  as  our  first  example  of  sulphur-bacteria,  the  genus  Beg- 

tiatoa  (Fig.  39,  a\  which  may  be  described  briefly  as  a  colourless  OsciUaria,  in 

«  protoplasm  plentiful  aggregations  of  stJphur  particles  or  drops  may  be 

■     Thv  presence  of  such  large  quantities  of  pure  sulphur  in  its  cells  leads 

conclude  that  the  sulphur  plays  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the 
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orpinism,  and  detailed  research  confirms  this  view.  For  long  Beggiatoa  was 
believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  until  Hoppe- 
SEYLER  (1886)  proved  that  this  was  not  the  case,  hut  that  Beggiatoa  gave  rise 
to  sulphur  by  oxidixinf;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (H^  +  O  =  H,0  +  S).  More 
recently  Winogradsky  (r887),  in  a  classical  monograph,  traced  out  the  pro- 
cess in  an  exhaustive  manner,  and  showed  what  its  significance  was  in  the 
economy  of  the  organism.  [Omelian'SKI  (1904)  has  also  provided  us  with 
a  comprehensive  expteition  of  the  physiology  of  the  sulphur-Bacteria.) 

Beggiaioa  occurs  in  nature  in  the  mud  associated  with  salt  or  fresh  water, 
wherever  the  water  or  mud  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphates.  The 
part  these  sulphates  play,  however,  is  only  to  supply  the  material  from  which 
other  organisms  may  develop  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  When  sulphuretted 
h^'drogen  is  itself  present  in  the  water  sulphates  are  quite  superfluous.  Bcgg%aU»i 
then  appears  in  the  sulphur-containing  medium,  ana  develops  in  it  luxuriantly. 
WiNOt.iL\DSKy  proved  that  Beggiatoa  was  present  in  ever  decreasing  numbers 
when  the  source  of  sulphur  wa<;  gradually  diminished,  and  that  when  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  was  completely  absent  from  the  water,  Beggiatoa  also 
disappeared. 

These  observations  of  natural  conditions  teach  us  how  important  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  for  the  maintenance  of  the  life  of  Beggiatoa,  but  coa- 
vincing  evidence  and  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  this  phenomenon  are  to  be 
obtained  by  cultures.  If  we  attempt  to  cultivate  Beggiatoa  by  the  methods 
employed  for  the  majority  of  Fungi  and  Bacteria,  presenting  it  with  a  solid 
or  fluid  substratum  rich  in  organic  material,  it  dies  off  in  a  very  short  time, 
n,  on  the  other  hand,  we  place  a  small  quantity  of  Begeiatoa  on  a  slide,  cover 
it,  and  keep  suppl^-ing  it  daily  with  fresti  quantities  of  water  containing  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  (Wisogradsky  used  natural  water  obtained  from  the 
I-angcnbriJcken  Baths,  to  which  more  suljihurettcd  hydrogen  was  added),  it  not 
only  remains  alive,  but  increases  so  rapidly  that  large  quantities  have  to  be 
removed  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  development  of  what  is  left.  With  the 
aid  of  such  a  micro-culture  in  a  healthy  state  of  growth  we  are  able  to  carry 
out  easily  the  following  decisive  experiments  : — 

X.  The  culture  is  treated  twice  daily  with  Langenbriicken  sulphur-water, 
which  has  been  deprived  of  its  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  being  exposed  to 
air.  The  Beggiatoa  soon  loses  its  sulphur,  and  is  unable  to  form  more ;  it 
then  gradually  dies  off. 

2.  If  the  culture,  on  the  other  hand,  be  supplied  with  the  same  water 
containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  Beggiatoa  again  develops  rapidly. 

The  only  difference  between  the  two  cultures  is  the  absence  in  one  ol 
them  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  hence  it  follows  that  this  substance  is 
essential  to  Beggiatoa,  and  that  from  it  Beggiatoa  manufactures  the  sulphur 
found  among  the  cell  contents.  Since  this  is  possible  only  by  oxidation, 
Beggiatoa  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  presence  of  oxygen,  although  it 
requires  this  element  in  quite  definite  quantities ;  too  little  of  it  is  as  dis- 
advantageous as  too  much.  If  the  experimenter  desires  to  regulate  the  amount 
of  oxygen  supplied  to  the  culture  he  will  meet  with  insurmountable  difficulties, 
which  at  once  disappear  if  the  organism  itself  be  allowed  to  regulate  its  own 
supply  of  oxj'gen.  Since  Beggiatoa  is  a  free  motile  form,  it  is  able,  just  like 
other  motile  organisms  (p.  215)  to  find  for  iiseif  the  optimum  concentration 
of  oxygen,  provided  all  possible  variations  in  oxygen  tension  occur  fwtween 
the  edge  of  the  cover-glass  and  the  centre.  If  we  allow  a  drop  of  dilute  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen -water,  free  from  Beggiatoa,  covered  with  a  cover-glass  to 
stand  in  a  moist  chamber,  wc  see  after  a  few  hours  that  the  formation  of 
particles  of  sulphur  which  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  air,  is  apparent 
only  for  a  distiince  of  a  millimetre  from  the  edge  of  the  cover-glass,  while 
the  central   region  remains   for  long  unoxidized,  provided  that,   by   fee- 
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^  Ai4i  we  nuintain  a  constant  proportion  of  sulphuretted 
•  ^mm  JBirodncc  under  the  oover-glass  some  active  pUnls  oJ 
mt  Ae  fiaments  rapidly  waoderine  towards  the  edge  oi  the 
mam%  &  thick  white  border  (visibk  to  the  naked  eye)  at  a 
I  ^B.  from  the  edge  of  the  cover-gloss.     Beggiatoa  avoids 
Ar  *«pv  where  oxygen  is  abundant,  and  also  the  central 
imm  DO  oangen.     On  the  fluid  being  renewed,  however,  the 
man  and  more  to  the  centre  of    the  preparation  as  the 
fete  gradually  used  up.     When  a  Beggiaioa  fUament 
toloptiiinim  oxygen  tension,  it  is  able  by  small  changes  of 
HMS  dtba  where  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  abundantly 
osidatioQ  of  that  gas  can  take  place. 
el  Btggiatoa  in  nature  conforms  to  that  which  it  exhibits 
oricnc    1b  a  mud  swamp,  }ust  as  in  the  culture,  it  always 
I  rqgioa  with  an  optimum  oxjrgcn  tension,  as  it  Uves  on  the 
crinre.  inhabiting  places  subject  to  overflow  and  avoiding 
.    HcDce  both  oxygen  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  play  a  part 
"^  disthbution.  since  a  definite  and  not  excessive  concentia- 
is  essential  to  its  existence. 
oot  only  accumulates  sul{)hur  in  its  cells,  but  also  dissolves 
_   _         processes  may  go  on    simultaneously,  though   it   is  not 
Bote  this  fact  directly.    The  removal  of  sulphur  from  the  celb 
ht  determined  if  formation  of  the  substance  is  prevented  hy 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    The  amount  of  sulphur  removed  in 
s  caormons.     When  Wdjocradsky  supplied   an  active   culturt 
•  or  three  hours  during  one  day  with  fresh  supplies  of  Langenbrikkefl 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  filaments  became  full  of  sulphur 
J.  39»  o).   and  after  the  supply  of   sulphuretted  hvdrogeo 
wbcde  of  the  sulphur  accumi^ated  became  dissolved  out  in 
boms.     Fig.  39,  b,  shows  the  filaments  after  remaining  for 
IS  without  any  sulphuretted    hydrogen,  while   Fig.  39,  c^ 
:  sUK  culture  after  an  internal  of  forty-eight  hours.     Accoruog 
CKT's  estimates,  the  protoplasm  of  one  cell  uses  up  daily  an 
evisalphur  equal  to  four  or  more  times  its  own  weight.     Such  quantities 
«;  tin*  vvdar  it  impossible  that  the  sulphur  is  devoted  to  the  formation  of 
M|i^ttgrthes)*nthesis  of  any  other  substances,  since  Beg^tatoa  grovn  relatively 
^^5^01^  nimy  doubling  the  length  of  its  filaments  m  twenty-four  hours. 
Jk  ft  MUMlC  ol  (act,  it  can  be  shouTi  that  the  sulphur  subso^es  an  entirdy 
4i0HMft  nKpi^  :  it  is  oxidized  in  the  cell,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  so  fcmned 
^M|ft  MMnS  the  carbonates  taken  into  the  cell  from  the  water,  and  pasan 
%h^^mmIi  to  thv  medium  in  the  form  of  calcium  sulphate.    Bcggialoa  oxidijcs 
2»jiMMRtted  hydrogen  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  some  extent  accuma* 
IHM^  JBtvnnedute  product,  sulphur,  as  a  reserve.     If  the  supply  of  sul- 
ShiM^  iQrdrueen  be  limited  by  onering  to  the  plant  extremely  dilute  scJu- 
&l^ ll  fet  nMsibH;  to  grow  these  Bacteria  M-ithout  their  showing  any  accumuk- 
A^Wlaw""''  in  their  cells.     Just  as  the  formation  of  sulphur  from  sulphuretted 
kM^MM  may  be  diminishcdf.  so  also  may  the  formation  of  sulphuric  add 
H^Mtolmr,  without  the  aid  of  the  Bacteria ;   while,  however,  the  former 
«MM>  ipwunr  to  co  on  in  the  cells  of  Beggiatoa  about  as  actively  as  in  water, 
Bhir«Mufai&  has  obviously  the  means  of  greatly  accelerating  the  formation 
g^jSiiiicitdd  (possibly  by  means  of  an  enz)*me  ?). 

^ElVddUD^  process  above  described,  which,  as  we  have  said  is  absolutely 
aMHiilllllO  the  osKtmce  of  Beggiatoa,  is  one  which  is  eminently  characteristic  of 
fi^iiMiiiim  but  which  is  absent  in  the  vast  majority  of  case^.  Yet  it  is  not  the 
tSf  ptrrtiinfy  "*  this  rcinarfcable  plant.  It  possesses  neither  chlorophyll  nor 
uwfJSffr  nlfca  <o)tMring  matter  which  would  lead  us  tu  imagine  that  n 
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antotrophic ;  it  has  always  been  considered  as  a  heterotrophic  form.  In 
WiNOGRADSKV's  micro-cultUTcs  in  which  vigorous  increase  took  place,  the 
Langenbriickcn  mineral  water  was  the  only  nutrient  supplied,  and  that  fluid 
contains  nitrogen  only  as  traces  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid,  and  only  0-0005  P^ 
cent,  of  organic  materials,  i.  e.  in  infinitesimal  quantity.  These  are  sufficient,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  support  both  life  and  growth,  although  they  are  qualitatively 
not  of  a  kind  one  would  reckon  as  of  nutritive  value.  Accordmg  to  rRESENius's 
investigations^  the  nutrients  must,  in  part  at  least,  consist  of  formic  and  pro- 
pionic acids.  When  Winogradskv  employed  solutions  containing  sugar, 
peptone,  asparagin,  &c.,  he  was  unable  to  obtain  as  good  cultures  of  Beggiatoa 
as  in  Langenbriickcn  water,  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  the  plants  rapidly 
succumbed  to  such  treatment. 

The  general  conclusion  which  Winogradsky  arrived  at,  as  based  on  his 
experiments  on  Begpatoa,  is  as  follows  : — The  oxidation  of  sulphnretted 
hydrogen  to  sulphuric  acid  is  a  process  in  the  course  of  which  energy  is  set 
free,  and  in  Beggiatoa  this  energy  takes  the  place  of  that  released  normally  in 
respiration,  while  ordinary  organisms  must  devote  organic  substance,  or 
ena  part  of  their  own  bodies  to  respiratorj*  purposes,  Beggialoa  respires  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  thus  saves  its  orgamc  constituents.  It  is  thus  con- 
ceivable that  it  makes  such  moderate  demands  on  nutrients,  both  in  quality 
and  quantity,  that  it  employs  these  only  for  constructing  its  body  and  not 
as  a  means  of  supporting  vital  processes  (p.  229).  Winogradsxv  docs 
not  deny  the  possibility  of  the  existence  oi  a  normal  respiration  taking  place 
in  addition  to  the  oxidation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  he  does  not  consider 
it  probable. 

To  Be^itUoa  are  related  on  the  one  hand  the  colourless  sulphur-bacteria 
(species  of  Thiolhrix),  which  arc  precisely  like  it  in  all  essentials  (though  Wille, 
1902,  Biolog.  Centrbl.  22,  257,  has  recently  denied  the  occurrence  of  sulphur 
in  Thiothrix  ,  compare  Molisch.  IQ03,  Hot.  Ztg.  61.  57),  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  large  number  of  so-called  red  sulphur- bacteria  (Fig.  39,  d,  e)  which 
physiological  research  has  shown  to  exhibit  important  diJSerences  from  Be^- 
gmoa,  although  no  satisfactory  conclusions  have  as  yet  been  reached  with 
regard  to  them.  They  are  distinguished  in  the  first  place  by  possessing  a  red 
colouring  matter  (bacterio-purpurin)  of  varying  tint,  but  its  characters  so 
far  as  they  are  known  afford  no  indication  of  its  physiological  significance. 
These  Bacteria  are  further  distinguished  from  Beggtatoa  by  their  mode  of 
occurrence,  since  they  prefer  water  containing  large  amounts  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  are  not  injured  even  when  that  compound  is  present  in  a  con- 
centrated condition.  They  are,  apparently  at  least,  anaerobic,  and  avoid 
situations  where  oxygen  is  abundant.  Finally,  they  prefer  liglit  to  darkness 
and  move  towards  it,  whilst  Beggiatoa  avoids  light.  In  common  with  the 
latter  they  make  use  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Since  they  live  in  concen- 
trated solutions  of  tliis  gas,  the  question  as  to  how  they  are  able  to  obtain  the 
necessary  oxjigen  must  not  be  overlooked.  According  to  Winogradsky 
(1888,  b).  they  always  live  in  association  with  other  micro-organisms  which  are 
provided  with  chlorophyll,  and  which  therefore  can  decompase  carbon-dioxide 
and  give  ofi  oxygen.  The  red  sulphur-bacteria  then  absorb  the  traces  of 
oxygen  present,  and  use  it  for  oxidizing  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  WrNO- 
GRADSKY.  in  fact,  was  able  to  cultivate  red  sulphur-bactena  only  when  he 
associated  tbem  with  green  forms  of  this  kind. 

Engelmann  (i88^)  offers  another  explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  He 
has  proved  by  means  of  the  bacterium  method  previously  described  (p.  105) 
that  tfie  red  sulphur-bacteria  decompose  carbon-dioxide  with  the  aid  of  light. 
and  especially  of  the  ultra-red  rays,  and  employ  the  oxygen  so  obtained  in 
oxidizing  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  view  of  the  phenomenon  may  be 
preferame,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  a  special  function  to  the  presence  of  bacterio- 
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M.  a  wlHtifiitr  for  cblorophyU.    Fortfaer.  the  need  lor 

tfilaiy  activity  ol  tbe  sulplinr-lactena  is  tlais 

Wixo(»Ai>SKY's  view,  iu  ^y*^-"*^  s  xnAf  ' 

that  EsGELMAXX's  view  ii  fay  do  ntaaa 

's  criticisins  (z888)  sdD  remam  anannMered.    It  is  to 

t  Btensting  probtems  may  soon  ncenre  a  final  iowut^atioB 

fac&ved  that  another  biolo^ka]  groap  of  Bacteria  shoold 
vith  tbe  sntpfanT'bactcria,  to  which  he  pve  tbe  general  nuai 
ia.  They  are  able  to  turn  iron  protoxide  mto  inm  oxide,  and  to 
bf  means  of  thb  oxidation  fust  as  tbe  snli^mr-bactem  do  bom.  tht 
at  nlplRirvtted  hydrogen.  UulDrtnnatefy  WtxocaAi>ssY  has  aat 
I  Ub  abort  preUnuoary  nute  by  a  detailed  treatise,  and  meanirtBlt 
B  iafled  to  confirm  tiis  results ;  hence  at  present  we  can  present 
'  dita  on  the  subject  of  iron -bacteria.  [Compare  also  Rcujuunc. 
For  oar  present  purpose,  however,  this  is  of  little  cooscqnence,  since 
^---  ^y  fay  no  means  so  important  a  part  in  natvre  as  do  tbe 
na.  These  tatter  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  b^ber  plants^  inas< 
they  enable  the  sulphnrcttpd  hydrogen  formed  m  the  process  of 
ion  or  otherwise  to  become  once  more  available  for  the  noCritioa  of 
1  plant. 
Fesaw  at  theconrlusion  of  the  preceding  lecture,  that  in  addition  tosolpbor. 
er  even  more  important  element  was  similarly  transformed  in  the  {wocrss 
a£  potiefaction  into  a  rondttton  in  which  it  was  of  no  service  to  tbe  higher 
pInL  We  found  that  free  nitrogen  and  ammonia  were  among  the  final  pro* 
acts  of  putrefaction,  and  that  the  nitrogen  was  never  used  by  tbe  green  piant, 
and  tiie  aft'O""''^  mutk  i*ss  frtquenlly  than  nitrate.  We  have  yet  to  answer 
tie  question  vliether  these  materials,  like  sulphuretted  hydn^ra,  undei)^ 
rftffitifvt  by  the  activity  ol  definite  micro-organisms,  so  that  they  bec<»se 
ooee  more  available  i\&  ftKKl,  and  we  will  first  deal  with  the  question  as  far  as 
re^uds  ammonia.  Wt*  may  note,  to  begin  with,  that  all  the  ammonia  does 
not  arise  from  the  fermt-ntation  of  protcid,  but  that  there  are  many  other 
important  sources  of  this  sulwtance. 

Chily  rarely  arc  katas tales  containing  nitrogen  formed  in  the  plant  which  ar« 
■nable  to  undergo  further  el^wration  (compare  p.  200,  the  formation  of  ammonia 
by  Hyphomycetes) ;  on  the  other  hand,  animals  regularly  gi\-e  ofi  nitrogoi, 
c^xciatly  in  urine,  which  contains  it  in  abundance  in  the  form  of  urea,  uric  acid, 
and  htppuric  acid.  It  has  long  been  known  that  these  substances  form  oa- 
suttablo  sources  of  nitrogen  for  autotrophic  plants,  and  it  is  all  the  more  im- 
portant to  know  that  they  may  undergo  alteration  in  the  soil  into  nutrients 
UMt  are  of  value.  In  tlicsu  processes  micro-organisms  also  play  a  great  part 
Thie  best  knonn  is  the  alteration  of  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a  process 
which  has  often  been  termed  '  urea  fermentation '.  This  takes  place  acci 
lo  the  lonnula  :— 

CO(NH,),««H,0  -  CO^NH,), 

thr  process  being  thus  a  simple  case  of  hydration,  such  as  accompanies  t 
Ktnn  ol  many  enzymes,  but  without  any  splitting.  If  we  limit  our  conception 
vl  Imwatatton  to  such  processes  as  result  in  a  gain  of  energy,  then  the  fomu- 
llutt  ol  orbooate  of  ammonia  must  be  excluded  from  fermentative  actionii. 
it  fcowww.  we  consider  the  hypothesis  referred  to  at  p.  213,  we  may  speak  here 
tiM  ol  taaoitation,  since  in  all  probability  the  significance  of  tbe  process 
iTUw  wgO"*'^  i&  biological  only.  We  can  at  least  surest  that  the  markedly 
l^iitet  Kaction  acts  in  the  same  way  as  acids  and  alcohol  do  (i.  e-  as  a  poison) 
\f,  MrvMting  the  presence  of  other  concurrent  organisms,  since  it  is  a  fact 
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that  many  organisms  are  injured  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  even  io  minute 
doses.  At  all  events,  any  further  elaboration  o(  the  ammonia  is  unknown  and 
improbable,  more  especially  it  mitst  not  be  assumed  ihat  ammonia  ari^ics  from 
the  urea  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  from  a  pure  peptone  nutrient-  Since 
urea  does  not  act  as  a  source  of  carbon  to  uro-bacteria  they  cannot  thrive  on 
it  alone  (Beijerinck,  1901) :  it  supplirj;  the  nitroeen  need  only.  As  far  as  their 
carbon  requirements  arc  concerned  the  individual  forms  beliave  very  differently; 
species  which  get  on  in  acetic  or  oxalic  acid  are  least  exacting,  but  these  form 
only  small  quantities  of  carbonate  of  ammonia;  those  which  grow  in  tartaric 
acid  produce  larger  quantities,  and  those  which  live  in  malic  add  still  more. 
The  greatest  amount  oi  ammonia  is  formed  by  Urobaciiius  pasteurii  and 
Urococcus  wreae,  which  use  bouillon  as  a  source  of  carbon,  for  in  a  thin  sowing 
they  completely  transform  10-12  g.  of  urea  in  100  g.  of  fluid  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days.  The  immediate  factor  In  the  formation  of  ammonia  is  an  enzyme, 
urease,  as  to  whose  occurrence  or  absence  many  contradictory  statements  have 
been  made.  As  the  result  of  Beijerinck's  recent  work,  its  existence  can  no  longer 
be  doubted  ;  for  this  author  was  able  to  prove  that  uro-bacteria  killed  by  the 
action  of  chloroform  acted  as  effectively  on  urea  as  living  forms.  He  also  estab- 
bibed  the  fact  that  the  ureasecannot  diffuse  out  of  thecells,so  that  ^jrevious  state- 
ments as  to  the  solubility  of  urease  arc  to  be  explained  by  assummg  that  some 
minute  Bacteria  in  the  fluid  had  l>een  overlooked.  [Miquel  (1904}  holds  that  the 
view  taken  as  to  the  solubilify  of  ure-ase  is  correct.)  Ammonia  also  arises 
from  uric  acid  ;  wc  need  not  trace  the  fate  of  hippuric  acid  at  present. 

Ammonia,  in  whatever  way  it  arises,  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  absorbed 
and  retained  in  the  soil,  and  undergoes,  as  we  shall  see.  change  into  nitrous 
and  nitric  acids.  This  process,  known  as  nitrification,  taking  place  everj-where 
in  arable  soil,  ^vas  previously  considered  as  a  simple  oxidation  due  to  inorganic 
ageDcies.  The  observations  of  Schlossixg  and  Muntz  (1877-1879)  on  the 
dependence  of  nitrification  on  external  conditions,  and  especially  the  effect 
of  temperature  and  anaesthetics  011  them,  could  only  be  exptainecl  by  assum- 
ing  the  action  of  lower  organisms.  From  such  a  conception  of  the  process 
to  the  certain  isolation  of  the  operative  Bacteria  was  a  further  and  more  diffi- 
cult step.  Several  authors  attempted,  with  the  aid  of  the  usual  bacteriologi- 
cal metnods  (nutrient  gelatine),  to  isolate  the  nitro-bacteria  from  the  soil, 
and  not  infrequently  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  pure  cultures,  to  which 
they  ascribed  the  power  of  inducing  nitrification.  But  nitrification  took  place 
within  such  circumscribed  limits  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  suspicion 
that  the  nitrate  reaction  obtained  from  the  cultures  was  due  less  to  the  activity 
of  Bacteria  than  to  the  absorption  oi  nitrates  from  the  air.  Nitrates  occur 
abiuidantly  in  the  iiir.  especially  of  laboratories,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
nitrates  are  vigorously  absorlied  by  alkaline  fluids  (B.'^C'MANN,  1B88). 

The  labours  of  Warington  (18S8)  and  Frankland  (1889)  have  resulted 
in  an  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  this  subject ;  but  it  is  due  to  Wino- 
GRADSKV  (1890,  1891)  that  the  physiology  of  the  nitro-bacteria  has  been 
ultimately  cleared  up,  and  his  work  has  the  right  to  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  physiology.  It  is  essentially  WiNO- 
GRADSKy's  description  that  we  shall  follow  in  our  account  of  the  phenomenon. 

[W'iNOCRADSKY,  IQ04.] 

His  experiences  in  dealing  with  the  sulphur-  and  iron-bacteria  had  trained 
this  investigator  perfectly  for  the  study  of  the  nitro-bacteria.  He  had  in  those 
cases  to  deal  with  highly  characteristic  tvpes  of  organism,  distinguished  from 
the  mass  of  Bacteria  by  their  varying  behaviour  to  organic  food  materials. 
Ihe  methods  of  isolation  and  culture  of  technical  bacteriology  which  he  had 
(^ployed  in  bis  experiments  had  completely  failed  ;  might  not  these  failures  in 
thecase  of  the  nitro-bactma  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  these  organisms  require 
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•special  conditions  of  investigation,  and  cannot  be  treated  in  accordance  with 
ordinary  methods  ? 

WisocRADSKY  Started  from  the  idea  that  nit ro- bacteria,  like  sulphur- 
bacteria,  were  injured  by  good  organic  nutrients,  and  therefore  he  attempted 
to  cultivate  them  first  of  all  in  a  solution  which,  in  addition  to  the  necessary 
minerals  contained  only  ]K>tassium  tartrate  to  serve  as  the  source  of  carbon, 
and  ammonium  chloride  as  tlie  source  of  nitrogen  and  as  nitrification  materiiU. 
When  small  traces  of  natural  soil,  in  which  nitrification  was  knouTi  to  occur, 
were  added  to  this  fluid  the  results  desired  were  not  forthcoming,  even 
although  all  sorts  of  changes  were  made  in  the  concentration  of  the  nutrient 
fluid.  Since,  however,  the  observations  of  Hbraeus  (1886)  had  proved  that 
organic  bodies  had  little  effect,  the  nutritive  solution  previously  used  was 
prepared  without  potassium  tartrate.  The  result  was  in  the  highest  dt^ee 
remarkable  ;  a  vigorous  nitrification  at  once  began  in  the  fluid,  and  hence  the 
line  of  further  research  was  clearly  indicated.  After  it  had  been  shown  that 
a  carbonate  of  an  alkaline  earth  had  a  favourable  influence,  the  following 
nutritive  solution  was  always  used  : — 

Wstcr  (Zurich  I^e)  loooc. 

AmmoBium  sulphate  i  (. 

PpUsainm  phoiphftta  t  g. 

Baiie  (Mfneiiuai  carbaoBte  i-iof. 

If  100  cc.  of  this  solution  after  sterilization  be  impregnated  with  the  smallest 
possible  drop  of  an  old  culture  of  a  similar  kind,  a  strong  potassium  nitrate 
reaction  may  be  obtained  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  in  a  fortnight  all  the 
ammoniacontained  in  the  fiask  is  found  to  have  been  transformed. while  scarcely 
any  change  can  be  distinguished  ui  unmocutated  control  solutions.  In  such  a  cul- 
ture very  many  typesofBacteriaand  other  micro-organ  isnis  occur,  whose  number 
is  reduced  by  repeated  transference  to  similarly  constituted  nutritive  solutions, 
but  finally  it  was  found  no  longer  possible  to  reduce  in  this  way  the  number  of 
types  present.  Five  organisms  were  still  found  in  the  thin  scum  which  was 
ob\'ious  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  among  these  Wi.n'ogradsky  sought  for 
the  assumed  organism  which  excited  nitrification  and  absorbed  oxygen  greedily. 
Each  of  these  five  organisms  was  investigated  separately,  hut  none  of  them  weje 
found  to  be  the  cause  of  nitrification.  The  real  agent  was  finally  discovered  in 
another  part  of  the  culture,  viz.  on  the  sediment  formed  from  the  magnesium 
carbonate,  in  the  form  of  a  bacterial  zoogloca  derived  from  motile  oval  Bacteria, 
which  for  a  short  time  at  the  beginning  swarmed  in  the  fluid.  After  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  bacterium  was  established,  Winocradsky  had  still  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  pure  culture  o!  it.  Although  his  studies  are  extra- 
ordinarily rich  in  lessons  on  methods,  we  will  not  enter  into  them  further  at 
present,  out  rather  confine  our  attention  to  the  results  he  obtained  with  the 
use  of  pure  cultures,  and  study  first  of  all  nitrification  itself,  and  then  the 
peculiar  behaviour  of  the  bacterium  in  relation  to  cultivation  with  carbon. 

In  the  course  of  his  studies,  Winocradsky  soon  noted  that  nitrification 
was  actively  advanced  if  ammonia  was  added  only  in  small  quantity,  and  at 
once  replaced  when  used  up.  Consequently,  he  invariably  added  to  his  cultures 
only  O-04-O-I  g.  of  ammonium  sulphate  at  one  time,  and  he  was  able  to  ob- 
tain a  very  observable  nitrification  after  the  second  addition.  One  culture,  for 
example,  oxidized  860  mg.  of  ammonium  sulphate  in  thirty-seven  days,  another 
930  rag.  in  thirty  days,  i.e.  on  an  average  4-93  toO'bmg.of  nitrogen  were  nitiiljed 
per  day.  Wliat  was  surprising  in  these  cultures  was  thai  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen 
was  not  oxidized  into  nitrate,  but  that  a  part,  variable  in  quantity,  was  alwa>'s 
changed  into  nitrite.  G.and  P.  Frankland  {1890)  also  observed  the  formation  of 
nitrile  in  their  cultures,  while  in  the  soil  all  the  ammonia  is  altered  into  nitrate. 
WiNOCBADSKV  was  at  first  disposed  to  regard  the  formation  of  nitrite  as 
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a  result  of  unfavourable  culture  conditions,  and  endeavoured  to  aid  the 
access  of  air  by  employing  larger  and  more  extensive  layers  of  fluid.  He 
obtained  indeed  a  very  marked  increase  in  nitrification  (to  as  much  as  22*7  mg. 
of  nitrogen  per  day)  on  spreading  a  culture,  which  had  previously  oxidized 
9  mg.  of  nitrogen,  over  a  surface  four  times  as  great  in  extent.  But  the  effect 
he  expected  did  not  take  place,  for  instead  oi  a  decrease  he  obtained  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  nitrite.  Tlie  cause  of  the  formation  of  nitrate  and  nitrite 
obviously  lay  deeper,  and  Winogradsky  was  soon  able  to  prove  that 
the  formation  of  nitrite  takes  place  first,  and  that  only  after  all  the  ammonia 
is  used  up  a  further  oxidation  of  the  nitrite  to  nitrate  follows. 

The  next  question  to  be  answered  was,  did  one  and  the  same  organism 
carry  out  the  formation  both  of  the  nitrite  and  of  the  nitrate — very  much  as, 
according  to  many  authors,  the  acetic  actd-hactcria  first  turn  alcohol  into 
acetic  acid,  and  then  respire  the  acetic  acid — or  was  there  a  distinct  organism 
concerned  in  each  of  the  two  stages,  one  forming  nitrite,  the  other  nitrate  ? 

There  were  certain  mdications  that  in  all  probability  the  latter  view 
might  be  the  correct  one,  because  when  a  new  culture  was  taken  from  one  in 
the  stage  of  most  active  nitrite  formation,  only  nitrite  formation  went  on  in 
it.  It  was  certainly  possible  that  the  organism  had  become  altered,  and  had  lost 
its  power  of  forming  nitrate,  but  it  appeared  more  probable  that  by  a  lucky 
accident  only  the  nitrite  organism  hatf  been  transferred  to  the  new  culture, 
and  that  in  the  previous  exjieriments  at  least 
two  organisms  were  ojierating  one  after  the 
other,  by  whose  combined  action  the  transforma- 
tion of  ammonia  into  nitrate  was  effected.  In  his 
experiments  Winogradsky  had  now  advanced 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  two 
kindsof  nitro-bacteria.  one  of  which  constructed 
nitrites  the  other  nitrates  only.  Both  kept 
to  their  specific  functions,  the  one  operatme  on 
ammonia,  the  other  on  nitrite  ;  other  kinds  of 
nitrogenous  boiiius,  such  as  urea,  asparagin.  pro- 
letd,  &c.  (Omelianski,  1899),  cannot  be  nitrified  at  all,  nor  can  the  nitrate 
organism  oxidize  either  phosphorous  or  sulphurous  acids  (Ouelianski,  1902). 

Only  a  few  words  need  be  said  as  to  the  morphology  of  these  organisms 
(Winogradsky,  1892).  The  nitrite  organism  is  apparently  similar  in  appear- 
ance in  all  European  countries,  viz.  anoval, at  some  period  motile,  bacterium  (Fig. 
40,(1).  Those  obtained  from  Java  and  other  non-Eurojwan  countries  resemble 
the  European  type  (Fig.  40.  b),  but  in  America  other  forms,  related  to  the  coccus 
have  been  found.  'nienitrate-bacteria,8oiarasisknown,areshortrods(Fig.40,c). 

The  nitrite-  and  nitrate-bacteria,  as  we  have  seen,  behave  very  differently  in 
relation  to  thenitrogenous  compounds  which  they  can  oxidize,  but  quite  similarly 
in  relation  to  carbon.  Both  in  fact  not  only  require  no  organic  carbon,  but  are 
actually  injured  by  it.  Whence  then  do  they  obtain  their  carbon  ?  That  is  the 
important  question  we  have  yet  to  answer.  In  his  first  experiments,  in  which 
simple  miuCTal  solutions  without  anyorganic  additions  were  used,  Winogradsky 
took  special  care  that  all  the  materials  used,  the  culture  and  vessels  and  fluids, 
were  absolutely  free  from  organic  impurities,  and  that  no  such  substances 
were  permitted  to  enter  from  the  air.  In  these  solutions  the  nitro-bacteria 
oxidized  the  nitrogen,  and  grew  so  markedly  that  he  was  able  to  determine 
quantitatively  and  directly  their  gain  in  organic  .substance.  Thus  he  found 
tliat  in  four  cultures  carried  on  during  about  three  months  the  organically 
-combined  carbon  amounted  to  (in  mg.)  ■.— 
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air  is  tbmt  one  TW  carfacaate  fvtkv  cm  oifa'  be  ciwiJMwwi  erf  as  a  source 
<rf  rirhiM  ffcuiik  to  the  MM»-lMclaii»  ance  ne  uCmB  add  which  appean 
PMa*  <i<  coone  iliniiiiii  Ae  caihoaMe ;  in  the  tether  onririatvw  of  the 
ttilnte.  bowrrer,  no  carfaoo-dkMpde  wtnld  come  off  frvc 

Wccoghadskt's  qnantitattve  aajJyse*  have  also  proved  what  ha/A  already 
been  sospected  by  Huazts  (i8^)  ^od  Htm  (1897).  ttut  tb«  mCn»4a(i«rM 
yy^tfcfc/awatyjwcwgfrrM/toirftf^c^rt—irftoxiitf :  m  other  words,  thpy  air 
mt^  respect, Ulcc  ^een  plants,  awlutitpkh.  Wc  have  already  seen,  that  tbe 
fonnatim  o4  organic  natenal  Eroa  carfaoa-diaode  ■  csaeotaally  asaodatcd 
with  expcsditme  <A  energy,  and  that  the  simj^  pravides  this  energy  for 
carbon  awaimlatkai  in  the  caae  oi  the  green  plant.  The  case  is  different  with 
^  nitro-bacteria,  for  they  asainnlate  the  carbao*dMMCide  in  the  dark,  if  only  they 
he  provided  with  aaunowi  or  nitrite,  which  they  oodbe  with  the  aid  of  oicygen. 
It  woold  appear  that  the  eneny  obtained  by  the  oaidatioo  ot  ammonia  takes 
the  (4ace  ol  the  energy  4A  sonl^ht  in  ihe  case  ei  the  green  plant,  and  hence  it 
[xcomes  e]q)licable  why  Winograoskt  found  a  dcwie  iclatioa  safaststing 
betwieu  the  amonnl  ol  organic  sabrtaace<  farmed  and  thcamnitnt  of  Ammonia 
oiadizeA.  On  an  average  35-4  mg.  of  nitrogen  most  be  oaddiied  foe  every  mg. 
of  o^anicalty  combing  carbon  formed.  Tbe  iodi^-idual  detemunatioos  vary 
hot  bttie  Cron  thif  average  ; — 
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These  statcxnenti  of  Wimocbaiisky  date  from  tbe  time  when  he  was 
onacqoainted  with  the  diicrcnces  between  the  nitnte-  and  nitrate-bacteria, 
and  Uw  results  be  obtained  were  put  down  to  their  collective  activity.  He 
wooU  proboUy  have  considcrabty  modified  bis  vie>«^  had  be  experimented  with 
pmecnllnresofone  or  the  other,  fortheyexhibit  ^reatdifierenccs  in  their  capaci- 
ties for  oxidiziDg  nitrogen.  In  a  culture  of  tbe  nitnte-bacienum  tbe  daily  amount 
of  mtrogen  oxidiwd  gradually  rises  from  3-0  mg.  on  the  hfth  day.  to  20  mg. 
fom'  wcoD  later,  while  tbe  mo&t  energetic  nitrate  organism  is  capable  of  oxidiz- 
ing not  more  than  10  mg.  of  niuogen  per  day.  It  is  only  natural  that  the 
^^i^SV'  not  only  of  oxidation  but  also  of  assimilation,  in  the  two  fonns  should 
be  quite  diflerent. 

Further  investigatiCKis  are  yet  needed  to  elucidate  fully  tbe  whole  proUem. 
For  example,  we  aie  as  yet  quite  in  tbe  dai  k  how  carbon  assimilation  is  efiected. 
and  what  is  tbe  brst  i^oauct  of  ONiunUaiion.  It  ts  by  no  means  essential 
that  the  process  should  be  carried  out  in  the  same  way  as  in  tbe  gieen  plant- 
viz,  by  toe  decomposition  of  carbon-dioxide  and  the  e^'olution  of  oxygen. 
WiNor.RADSKY.  in  fact,  has  advanced  arguments  against  tbe  poesibili'iy  of 
such  a  method.  He  ob&er\'ed  that  if  oxj-gen  is  given  off  in  this  assimilation 
process,  it  must  be  capable  of  maintaining  nitrification  just  as  well  as  respira- 
tion in  the  ^rcen  plant  may  be  maintained  by  the  oxygen  released  in  carbon 
asimilation.  Wincwradskv.  however,  did  not  observe  the  quantitative 
Illation  existing  between  tbe  nitrogen  oxidation  and  the  carbon  assixoilatioQ 
in  the  nitro-bactcria,  which  differs  entirely  from  that  between  rcspiratioD 
and  assimilation  in  the  green  plant ;    in  the  case  of  the  oitro-bacteria  the 
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oxygen  lonncd  in  assimilation  is  quite  insufficient  to  supply  what  is  wanted 
for  nitrification,  while  in  a  green  plant  assimilation  results  in  the  formation  of 
far  more  oxygen  than  can  be  used  in  respiration.  It  Is  possible  that  a  splitting 
of!  of  oxygen  from  carbon -dioxide  and  a  formation  of  carbohydrate  does 
occur  in  lb*;  nitro- bacteria,  but,  according  to  W[NOGradsky,  urea  may  aiso  be 
formed  directly  by  the  union  of  carbon-dioxide  and  ammonia,  from  which 
might  arise  the  other  organic  compounds  found  in  nitro- bacteria.  The  be- 
haviour of  the  nitro-bacteria  in  presence  of  urea,  however,  does  not  support 
this  hypothesis. 

Respiration  forms  another  important  problem  which  still  requires 
elucidation.  Do  the  nitro-bacteria  remain  content  with  oxidizing  ammonia 
into  nitrous  acid,  or  do  they  use  up  organic  material  they  themselves  have 
manufactured  ?  This  cannot  be  easily  answered,  but  it  is  of  interest  in  rdation 
to  our  general  summary  of  respiration.  PFifrcER  and  Detmer's  conception  oi 
respiration  as  taking  place  in  the  protoplasm,  that  it  is  protoplasm  that 
undergoes  respiration,  and  that  the  reserves  are  used  to  r^ncrate  it  has 
already  been  discussed  (p.  204).  This  regeneration  can  be  efrected  by  carbo- 
hydrate, but  not  by  ammonia.  Were  it  [Kissihtc  to  prove  that  the  nitro-bacteria 
respired  no  organic  material,  this  hyiwthesis  of  Pflvcpr  would  be  dehnitety 
«stablished,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  bring  forward  such  evidence 
although  it  may  perhaps  be  possible  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  other  organisms. 

Having  now  discussed  the  nitro-bacteria,  the  relations  established  for 
the  colourless  sulphur-bacteria  appear  in  altogether  a  new  light.  Not 
only  are  we  able  to  note  a  perfect  analogy  between  the  respiration 
o!  ammonia  on  the  one  hand  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  the  other,  but 
also  the  evil  effects  of  supplying  organic  nutrients  to  Beggiatoa.  It  i«  in 
the  highest  degree  probable  (Winogb-^dskv,  i8go,  p.  275)  that  both  sulphur- 
and  iron-bacteria  are  aiilotrophic,  and  that  they  grow  better  when  organic 
materials  are  completely  excluded  than  when  they  are  present.  One 
wonders  why  this  experiment  has  not  long  since  been  carried  out.  Then  the 
energy  which  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  inorganic  substances  in  the  case 
<^  sulphur-  and  iron-bacteria  is  perhaps  used  up  only  in  the  assimilation  of 
carbon,  and  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  mtro-bacteria  we  have  to  inquire  whether 
or  not  a  respiration  of  organic  substance  takes  place  here  also. 

Recently  Nathansohn  (1902)  tias  published  some  observations  on  a  new 
group  of  sulphur- bacteria.  Details  as  to  the  occurrence  of  these  forms  are 
as  yet  entirely  wanting,  and  studies  on  their  physiological  behaviour  require 
confirmation  also.  In  consequence  of  their  great  importance  we  may  add  here 
a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  these  Bacteria,  without  waiting  for  a  confirma- 
tion of  Natiiansohn's  work  [Omeltanski,  1904].  They  do  not  oxidise 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  thiosulphaU,  and  form  therefrom  sulphuric  acid 
and  tetralhtonic  acid.  Further,  they  are  not  sensitive,  like  nitro-bacteria  and 
Beggiatoa,  to  the  addition  of  organic  material,  and  hence  it  is  possible  to  prove 
that  they  are  entirely  unable  to  oxidise  orgmttc  substances,  e.  g.  sugar  ;  they  pro- 
duce no  carbon-dioxide,  and  have  no  normal  respiration.  On  the  contrary. 
carbon-dioxide  is  an  essential  food-stuff,  since  they  form  organic  substance 
from  it.  H  Nathansohn's  experiments  are  correct,  then  these  forms  affoi-d 
proof  of  the  fact  thai  there  are  organisms  which  respire  inorganic  material  only. 

Let  us  now  return  in  the  nitro-hacteria.  The  formation  o\  organic  material 
out  of  carbon -dio-xide  is  not  the  final  point  of  interest  in  their  physiology. 
It  is  of  importance  also  to  note  their  behaviour  to  such  organic  compounds  as 
are  presented  to  them  from  without.  As  ^vo  have  already  remarked,  the 
culture  of  these  microbes  was  retarded  in  Winocradsky's  experiments  by  the 
addition  of  potassium  tartrate  and  gelatine.  A  short  time  previously  WiNO- 
chadskv.  in  conjunction  with  Oheuanski  (1899),  investigated 'the  effect  ol 
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organic  substances  in  (be  nitro-bacteria  in  an  exhaustive  manner,  and 
results  are  summarized  (in  percentages)  in  the  following  (able  : — 

Nitrite  forBiera.  Xitrate  rormen. 

Glue  tOK  »o35-o-os       0-3  o-o;       o-x  -  0-3 

Peptune  0-005    o-b  08                1.05 

AspumpB  o-oas     03  0'«05    o-s-i-o 

Glynrine  >«-a         —  0-05          >t-o 

Urea  >o-3          —  0-5            >i-o 

Sodium  iKeUlc  0-5      >|.5  15                3-0 

Sodluni  butjmtc  o-s      >i-S  o-S               t-^ 

Me*t  cstnet  l(^o      ao-40  lO«              600 

Ammonia  —          —  o><)0O5          o-oij 

In  the  lirst  column  oi  each  series  are  given  the  lowest  percentages  whwl 
accelerate  development,  and  in  the  second  the  doses  which  retard  it. 
symbol  >  signiheis '  more  \  but  not  much  more,  than  the  dose  following. 

We  may  deduce  several  important  conclusions  from  this  table. 

1.  The  different  organic  substances  are  by  no  means  ftf»«i//y  valuabUiQ 
nitrO'bacteria,  but  may  operate  directly  as  antiseptics.  This  antiseptic  effect  b 
not  less  than  that  of  carliolic  or  salicylic  acids  in  the  case  of  ordinary  Bacteria.  TTie 
nitro-bacteriaarc  much  moreautotrophicthangreen  plants;  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  latter  are  at  least  facultatively  heterotrophic,  they  may  get  on  with  organic 
substances  supplied  to  them  from  without.  We  might  certainly  suppose  that  the 
same  was  true  of  the  nitro-bacteria.  if  the  first  assimilation  product  were  known. 

2.  The  very  substances  which  form  the  best  nutrients  for  ordinary  Bacteria 
and  for  heterotrophic  plants  inhibit  nitrification  most. 

3.  The  nitrite-bacterium  is  much  more  sensitive  to  organic  substances 
than  the  nitrate-bacterium.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nitrate-bacterium  is 
astonishingly  sensitive  to  ammonia,  and  that  substance  is  more  antiseptic 
it  ttiaii  is  conosive  sublimate  to  other  organisms. 

All  these  facts  are  of  significance,  not  only  because  they  disclose  to 
the  remarkable  differences  and  adaptations  which  occur  in  the  organic  world, 
but  also  because  they  explain  the  rolc  of  nitrification  in  nature.  The  sensi- 
tivity of  the  nitrite-bacterium  to  organic  substances  carries  with  it  the  con- 
clusion that  its  development  can  commence  only  if  all  the  organic  materials 
which  are  present  in  the  soil  (dead  animals  and  plants,  excrement,  &c.)  have 
been  completely  decomposed  by  ordinary  putieiactive  organisms,  so  that 
the  carbon  is  present  as  car Iwn -dioxide,  the  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  or  even  u 
an  element.  The  nitrate  microbe  is  less  sensitive  to  organic  compounds,  bat 
its  development  is  inhibited  by  ammonia,  and  it  can  develop  only  after  the 
nitrite  organism  has  operated  first.  The  question  now  is  whether  the  sharp 
demarcation  of  nitrification  from  fermentation  and  putrefaction  is  of  signi- 
ficance in  organic  nature;  the  answer  to  tliis  is  undoubtedly  in  the  affiimx- 
tive.  In  many  of  the  commonest  fermentative  processes,  potassium  nitrate 
is  reduced,  whereby  not  only  nitrite,  but  especially  free  nitrogen  is  fonned 
in  large  quantity,  II  nitrification  sets  in  before  the  completion  of  fermentation. 
the  nitrates  formed  would  be  denitrified  by  these  ferments  instead  of  being  avail- 
able for  the  nutrition  of  the  green  plant.  Such  a  denitrification  docs  occur  under 
certain  conditions,  as  we  shall  sec  in  the  next  lecture.  There  we  shall  take 
the  opportunity  of  studying  the  iombining  of  free  nitrogen  by  organisms  in 
conjunction  with  its  formation. 

At  the  present  moment  we  may  note  that  the  nitro-bacteria  do  not  confi« 
their  activity  to  arable  soil  where  ammonia  is  presented  to  them  in  the  manuit. 
but  that  they  establish  themselves  on  bare  rock  containing  lime,  and  make 
use  of  the  traces  oi  ammonia  brought  down  by  rain.  They  then  decompose 
the  lime,  and  thereby  render  this  mineral  available  for  the  higher  plant  as  ue^ 
as  by  forming  nitric  acid. 
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LECTURE    XIX 

DENITRIFICATION  AND  NITROGEN"  FIXATION.    SYMBIOSIS  AND 
METABIOSIS.    CIRCULATION  OF  CARBON  AND  NITROGEN. 

We  have  already  drawn  attention  on  several  occasions  to  the  problems 
connected  with  the  circulation  of  nitrc^en  in  the  organic  world.  In  Lecture  XI 
we  established  the  (act  that  the  green  plant  supported  itself  in  the  first  instance 
on  nitric  acid,  and  constructed  proteid  out  of  that  substance  ;  in  Lecture  XVII 
we  iound  that  on  the  death  ol  the  green  plant  the  proteid  was  broken  down 
by  micro-organisms  in  such  a  way  that  the  nitrogen  was  finally  transformed 
for  the  most  part  into  ammonia.  When,  owing  to  the  combined  activity  of 
nitrite-  and  nit  rate- bacteria,  the  ammonia  is  changed  again  into  nitric  acid, 
Ihc  circle  is  completed,  and  the  nitrogen  onct-  more  appears  in  a  form  which 
green  organisms  can  appropriate.  The  cycle  is  not,  however,  quite  so  simpJe 
as  tlus  as  regards  all  the  nitrogen  ;  a  complication  appears  when  in  certain 
BTOCesses  gaseotis  nitrogen  is  formed,  and  when  in  other  cases  free  nitrogen  may 
ne  seen  to  undergo  transformation  into  a  combined  form.  Reference  has  been 
already  made  to  these  processes,  but  some  of  them  require  further  explanation. 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  219)  that  free  nitrogen  as  well  as  ammonia  may 
be  produced  durmg  the  decomposition  of  proteid.  The  conditions  under 
vhtcb  this  takes  place  have  not  as  yet  been  ttdly  determined,  but  the  process 
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ol  deiutnficatiaa  hu  received  conridcrabk  attention.  In  spite  of  a  voluminous 
bKratwe  co  the  sabject  (compare  Leumekuaxn,  1901,  [Jensen,  1904])  the 
pbenosnena  of  denttnfication  are  in  seven!  importAnl  a^iects  still  obscure. 
We  speak  of  denitn6cation  wben  nitrate  is  transionaed  into  nitrite,  nitrite 
into  anuDOoia.  or  finally  nitrate  or  nitrite  into  free  nitrogen.  Since  we  ha\-e 
seen  that  nitri&catxnu  that  is,  the  tran&ionnatna  of  ammonia  into  nitric 
acid,  is  a  soorce  of  energy  to  the  organisin.  the  reverse  process  can  take  place 
only  by  the  expenJUtire  of  aurgy,  as  wben  free  nitrogen  B  formed  from  nitrate 
or  nitrite.  Tberekire  denitrificatioo  obvioosly  caimot  be  made  to  rank  along- 
side of  fennentatiao  where  gam  of  coergy  is  the  significant  point.  A  certain 
likeness  between  fenttentatioivor.iiiore  acciiratc}yrK:;^(Mlum,and  nttrificatian, 
isper1iaps,howevcr,observable.  According  to  jE!CSE3i(i898ttS99)denitrification 
occurs  ottlytn  the  absence  of  oxygen,  and  the  dmitrif>'ing  Bacteria  are  anat^rohic 
in  the  presence  of  nitrates :  wb«i  no  nitrates,  on  the  other  hand,  are  present  they 
are  strtingly  aerobic-  Tbe  significance  of  denitrification  rests  solely  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  gain  of  respiratory  ox\^;en  from  the  nitrates,  and  this  \iew  is 
supported  by  an  obser\-ation  of  Maassen  (1901),  that  substances  rich  in 
ox^en.  such  as  chlorates,  are  able  to  inhibit  the  decomposition  of  nitric 
aad.  Probably  these  chlorates  act  in  the  place  oif  the  nitrate.  gi\'ing  up  their 
ox>'gen.  and  thus  proUdsng,  so  to  speak,  the  nitrates.  StQI  various  investigators 
have  shuu'nthatdenitrificalionisalsopos&ibleinihepresenceof  oxygen, and  this 
(act  does  not  at  first  sight  appear  to  support  the  conception  of  the  process  just 
advanced.  When  we  remember,  however,  that  yeast  is  also  incapable  of 
developing  alcohol  wben  oxygen  is  abundantly  present,  we  must  admit  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  Bacteria  which  habitually  split  ofi  oxygen  from 
nitrogenous  com[iound$,  even  if  it  be  at  their  disposal  in  a  free  state.  It  may 
be  concluded  from  Maasses's  researches  that  certain  Bacteria  arc  tUtvays  spea- 
fically  denttrifiers,  while  others  develop  such  powers  only  under  definite  external 
coodjtions.  The  number  of  the  former  type  is  apparently  Umited.  while  the 
power  d  occasionally  inducini;  denitrification  appears  to  be  widely  distributed. 
Denitrification  is  naturally  a  process  ol  fundamental  interest  and  impor- 
tance to  the  agriculturist.  In  agricultural  operations,  as  we  have  seen  already, 
large  <juantitics  of  nitrogen  are  removed  from  the  land  in  har\'esting.  and 
manuring  with  nitrcwen  becomes  one  of  the  most  necessary  conditions  of  suc- 
cessful agriculture.  If  this  nitrogen  be  presented  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  jwtash 
denitrification  mu.st  be  most  carefully  guarded  against.  It  is  not  necessary 
fwus,  however,  to  go  into  this  question  more  fully;  we  need  only  remark  that 
the  land  would  indeed  be  in  a  parlous  state,  were  there  no  process  in  nature 
b^  which  denitrification  could  be  compensated  for.  The  reconstruction  of 
mtric  acid  out  of  ammonia  and  nitrites  we  have  already  studied  in  the  previous 
lecture,  but  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air,  which,  owing  to  its  chemical  inertness, 
is  of  no  service  to  the  organism  (com[iare  Blsge.  188^)  is  by  no  means  ex- 
cluded from  takmg  part  in  the  circulation  of  material  m  living  nature.  The 
combination  of  free  nitrogen  has  been  conclusively  proved,  and  it  is  bolh 
practically  and  theoretically  a  phenomenon  of  the  very  greatest  importance. 

Recently  J.  KOhn  (1901)  has  provided  us  with  a  very  interesting  proof 
of  nitrogen  combination  in  arable  land.  He  was  able  to  obtain  out  of  a  certain 
field  good  and  even  increasing  harvests  after  being  sou-n  for  twenty  successive 
years  with  u-inter  rye,  untAout  any  mtrt^enous  Manuring  wkaUver.  This 
showed  that  more  nitrogen  was  annually  combined  in  the  soil  than  was  removed 
in  the  process  of  harvesting  :  and  since  the  r\'e  is  itsdf  inca)>able  of  bringing 
about  such  a  combination,  and  since  further  the  amount  of  combined  nitrogen 
precipitated  on  the  soil  nothing  like  makes  up  for  the  loss  by  harvesting  (crnn- 
wu^e  p.  136),  obviously  atmospheric  nitrogen  must  have  been  combmed  to 
very  large  extent  in  "the  soil.    We  have  again  to  thank  Winogradsky  for  a 
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very  thorough  elucidation  of  the  details  of  the  partp1a5'ed  by  certain  Bacteria 
in  this  process,  Berthelot  (i8(>2)  having  previously  shown  that  nitrogen 
combination  must  be  due  to  the  acti\*ity  of  Bacteria. 

WiNOGBADSKY  (1895)  made  use  of  the  ex-]>eriencc  he  had  gained  in  culti- 
rating  sulphur-  and  nitro-bacteria,  and  began  his  studies  on  the  organism 
which  combined  nitrogen  by  preparing  a  nutritive  solution,  which,  in  addition 
to  dextrose,  contained  the  usual  salts,  save  that  no  nitrogen  compounds  were 
present.  He  hoped  by  this  '  selective '  mode  of  culture  to  jirovide  the  organism 
he  was  in  scsirch  of  with  all  the  conditions  it  required,  and  so  isolate  it,  by 
shutlinK  out  ordinary-  soil-l>acJeria  which  were  unable  to  grow  save  in  the 
presence  of  combined  nitrogen,  His  expectations  were  not  disappointed. 
After  the  culture  fluid  had  been  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  glass  jar  and  inocu- 
lated with  a  small  quantity  of  arable  soil,  a  vigorous  formation  of  butj,Tic 
acid  soon  began  to  take  place,  and  irregularly  spherical  masses  of  zoogloeae  made 
their  appearance.  When  the  acid  was  neutralized,  the  fermentation  continued 
without  intermUsion  until  the  whole  of  the  sugar  was  used  up.  Apart  from  the 
products  of  fermentation,  the  fluid  had  undergone  essential  alterations,  as  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  when  fetnieiitation  had  finished.  Fungi  appeared  on  the 
zoogloeae,  and  that  after  these  had  destroyed  the  butyric  acid.  Algae  introduced 
tbemselves.  None  of  these 
organisms  could  exist  in  the  Jk 

original  fluid,  seeing   thai  il  ~  ** 

was  destitute  of  combined 
nitrogen  ;  their  ai>pearancc 
after  fermentation  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  com- 
bined nitrogen  was  present 
afterwards,  and  chemical  ana- 
lysis confirmed  this. 

Microscopical    investiga- 
tion of  the  zoogloeae  disclosed 

the  ])rescncf  oftwo  filamentous  Bacteria,  and  a  species  of  Clostridium  (i.  c.  a  bac- 
terium which  swells  into  a  spindle  form  when  sjxjre  formation  takes  place).  Isola- 
tion and  cultivation  of  ihe  filamentous  Bacteria  was  easily  effected,  and  it  was 
fotmd  that  they  were  ordinary  saprophy  t  ic  forms  which  required  extremely  little 
nitrogen,  but  were  quite  unable  to  cause  it  to  enter  uito  combination;  more- 
over, they  were  found  not  to  be  the  cause  of  butyric  acid  fermentation.  Interest 
thus  iiecame  concentrated  on  the  third  form,  Clostridium  pasUurianum,  which, 
morphologically,  must  be  ranked  along  with  the  butyric  acid  Bacteria  pre- 
viously referred  to,  capable  like  them  of  inducing  butyric  acid  fermentation, 
but  which  differs  greatly  from  them  in  its  behaviour  to  nitrogen.  The  isolation 
of  Clostridtum  presents  many  and  great  difficulties,  and  is  only  successfully 
accomplished  if  it  be  sown  on  carrots  in  vacuo.  If  a  pure  culture  on  this 
medium  be  once  more  placed  in  the  original  non -nitrogenous  nutritive  solution, 
fermentation  and  nitrogen  combination  do  not  take  place.  Both  processes 
commenced  at  once  when  Winogradskv  added  the  two  bacterial  forms  present 
with  Clostridium  in  the  zoogloeae,  or  wlien  he  excluded  oxygen  entirely.  The 
significance  of  the  three  Bacteria  was  thus  explained.  When  alone,  Cto* 
stridium  pasteurianwn  is  able  to  combine  nitrogen  ;  it  is  strongly  anaerobic 
and  thus,  in  a  pure  culture,  is  capable  of  growth  only  when  oxygen  is 
quite  excluded.  In  nature,  however,  it  is  able  to  live  in  the  aerated  upper 
r^ions  of  arable  soil  if  the  two  other  Bacteria  associated  with  it  protect 
it  from  the  action  of  oxygen.  These  two  Bacteria  fulfil  no  specific  function 
in  themselves  ;  they  may  be  replaced  by  other  appropriate  organisms  which 
consume  oxygen,  e.  g.    Hyphomycetes.      Not  every   organism,   however,  is 
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liiiiiiali  niiliiJitii  firfiMii— ilij  I  iiiiiMilMrtiiil^liiiMii  miiiBjiiirt 
cflcctmlf.  HeaddcdatxaceaipaidcBiadlDaBaB<Htfa^aeaBaHtiitxTeMlo- 
tioo.  aaa  aOoiml  «  ttftaa  «i  mtny  ^ft  to  fMK  IhiiBgh  Ibr  flnkL  A  drop 
at  I  Ilia  iiiliiiiiwi  ■  ii  ifhi  ■iiiliiii  li—  liiaiiiiiiil  !■  a  tmh  aointivc  scfatioii, 
iilmhril  ia  ifcaiaua,  and  tki*  jvooeB  «■■  lytod  sevcnl  times.  Tte 
iMl  oriMK  «aa  heactcd  to  8o*C.  after  Omtfiimm  had  iataed  iti  spores, 
•o  that  dl  adnatma  o<  fordpi  organBen  «cfe  UDed.  Tbe  icndt  was  a  pore 
caltareo<  dtt^omof  CfcMipMlwaB. 

How  lurrofea  laiinulitiou  m  cankd  oot  m  thit  case  is,  howem.  qnite 
mHatemm.  We  Inov  adther  the  pcimafy  nor  the  ioal  prottocts  <A  awnriih- 
tioo  ;  we  do  oo(  hiKMr  whether  afunaaia  is  fariDed  aod  inade  fartlMr  vse  of 
or  wbetber  a  cooipbaited  nitro^aioas  svbstasce.  e.  g.  sook  bod  d  proteid. 
ariMft  at  once.  One  of  Wixockadsky's  researches  oo  this  subject  shows 
that  the  nitiQgcB  occur*  chiefly  in  an  insohihlr  organic  coodicioo,  aod 
only  in  mal  tfnmtitia  as  lotaUe  coapooads  io  the  nutritive  solatioos.  The 
latter,  wWch  pMiftly  becaoMS  free  ooly  wbeo  the  CiosMAMar  cells  die,  serves 
a*  «  nvtrieat  for  odier  gganiwiii.  espedally  for  the  two  coiKoaiitaBt  Bacteria. 

Chtlhdium  pttsUvrianum  is  an  anaerobe.  It  acts  fermeatattvcly  on  case 
MHar.  dtxtrcte,  laevakwe,  and  certain  other  carbohydrates  :  bat  it  is  imaUr 
Io  male*  use  of  starch,  ceUolose,  lactose,  and  higher  akoiiols.  According  to 
WmociUDncr  (X902).  (be  products  of  fennentatioa  are,  on  the  ooe  tuind, 
fnityric  and  acetic  aads  (about  45  per  cent,  oi  the  sugar),  and  carboa-dioxide 
and  water  on  the  other  (about  ;^5  per  cent,  of  the  sugar).  The  femKotation 
acts  as  a  Kmrcc  of  energy.  especiaUy  for  the  purixise  of  combiniig  atmospheric 
nitrogen,  and  so  we  cannot  wonder  (hat  Winogradsky  succeeded  in  estaUisb- 
fag  quite  definile  numerical  relations  between  the  amount  of  sugar  used  up, 
and  the  gain  in  nitrogen  {viz.  i  g.  of  sugar  fermented  for  evcr>'  25-3  mg.  of 
nitrogen  combined),  but  he  was  unable  to  say  whether  the  sugar  was  employed 
only  as  matthal  for  fertMfntaHnti,  or  whether  it  was  also  ntitritive.  There 
is  no  evidence  at  present  available,  however,  to  show  whether  Chstridium 
withdraws  not  merely  nitrogen  but  also  carbon  from  the  air,  or  whether  it 
aaslmUates  carbon*dioxide  like  nitro-  and  sulphur- bacteria. 

Berthelot  had  imagined  that  ttie  capacity  for  fixmg  free  nitrogen  was 
possessed  by  many  micro-orgaoisnis,  Winocradsky  finds  it  limited  to  CUn- 
tridium  and  forms  related  to  It ;  at  least  these  forms  are  the  only  ones  which 
are  able  to  commence  and  carry  on  vegetative  growth  without  combined 
nitrogen.  Following  on  Winogradskt's  researches,  it  has  often  been  stated 
that  other  organisms  also  arc  able  to  make  use  of  atmospheric  nitrogen.  Thus 
Beijerinck  (1901}  observed  a  bacterium  [Azotoboi^)  of  unusually  large 
size,  which  forms  no  spores,  and  which  on  that  account  could  not  be  isolated 
by  \yiNOCRAi>SKY's  method  ;  it  develops  on  organic  nutrients  in  presence 
01  air,  especially  on  mamiite.  propionic  acid,  &c.,  without   any  combined 
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nitrogen,  since  it  at  first  makes  use  of  the  traces  of  combined  nitrogen, 
occurring  as  impurities  in  the  nutritive  solution,  and  afterwaids  assimilates 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air.  According  to  the  same  authority,  there  are  certain 
Cyanopliyccae  (Nostoc,  A  nabatna)  which  behave  in  a  precisely  similar  way  to 
Axotoifacter,  so  that  Beijehinck  has  been  led  lo  establish  a  special  physio- 
logical class  of  organism,  to  which  he  applies  the  term  '  oli^onitrophilous  ', 
among  which  he  reckons  Clostridium.  Wc  must  note  in  this  relation  that 
there  is  one  great  difference  between  Beijehinck's  and  Winoghadsky's 
researches,  for  the  latter  has  proved  the  occurrence  of  a  nitrogenous  gain  by 
quantitative  chemical  analyses,  whilst  the  former  omits  all  such  proof.  More 
recently  Winogradskv  (1902.  Cenlrbl.  Bakt.  II,  q,  43)  has  taken  the  same 
view  of  Beijerinck's  work,  and  Beijerisck  himself  (1902,  Centrbl,  Bakt.  II, 
9,  3)  admits  that  AzolobacUr  does  not  assimilate  free  nitrogen.  His  more  recent 
statements  as  to  the  real  nitrogen- combining  Bacteria  must  therefore  be  received 
uith  a  certain  amount  of  scepticism.  (It  has  been  shown  more  recently  still 
that  Axotobaclcr  does  assimilate  free  nitrogen  ;  the  essential  difference  between 
Azotobacter  and  Clostridium  lits  in  the  fact  that  tin;  former  is  aerobic  (compare 
the  comprehensii-e  exposition  of  the  subject  by  Koch,  1904).  Both  forms  occur 
in  the  sea  as  nitrogen  combiners  (Khutner,  1904).] 

The  combination  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  has  been  maintained  for  other 
forms,  e.g.  iocAipergiUux  and  PeniciUium  by  PrKiEwiTSCH(i895),and  for  other 
Moutd-fuTigi  by  Saida  (1901).  The  increase  in  combined  nitrogen  in  the  cultures 
is,  however,  very  minute,  and  we  must  await  confirmatory  experiments  before  we 
can  pronounce  definitely  on  the  subject.  Czapek  (1902,  Beitr.  z.  chcm.  Ph>'S. 
u.  Path.  2,  559)  was  unable  to  observe  any  combination  of  free  nitrogen  in 
any  of  his  exjieriments  with  AspergHlm.  Tlie  power  ot  combining  the  free 
nitrogen  of  the  air  is  even  more  doubtful  in  the  case  of  the  endosporal  t>aciUus 
{Bacillus  dUnbachensis)  than  in  the  case  of  the  Fungi  referred  to ;  accurate 
investigations  have  indeed  shown  that  such  a  capacity  does  not  exist.  In 
spite  of  this,  pure  cultures  of  this  bacillus  are  sold  under  the  name  of '  alinite  ' 
for  impoverished  soils  ;  they  arc  said  to  aid  in  the  combination  of  nitrogen  in 
the  soil  when  spread  over  the  ground. 

If  as  vigorous  a  combining  of  nitrogen  took  place  in  all  soils  as  in  Kuim's 
experiments  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  lecture,  neither  alinite  nor 
any  artificial  manuring  with  nitrogen  would  be  necessary.  Experience  teaches 
us  the  contrary,  however  :  generally  speaking,  nitrogenous  manuring  is  in- 
dispensable, and  the  Leguminosac  only  form  an  exception,  to  be  considered 
allei  wards.  The  combining  of  nitrogen  in  KOhn's  fields  must  tiave  been  un- 
usually  vigorous,  and  for  this  there  must  have  been  some  special  reason.  If  we 
assume  that  Clostridium  pastettrianumv.'^is  theactive  micro-organism  concerned, 
the  carbohydrates  necessary-  for  its  support  must  have  been  present  in  special 
abundance,  so  that  we  are  met  by  a  problem  which  has  not  as  yet  been  con- 
sidered, viz.  as  to  how  Clostridium  is  able  generally  to  procure  sugar  in  nature. 
Two  sources  seem  possible,  one  from  the  deciduous  parts  and  remains  of  culti- 
vated plants,  the  other  from  the  lower  Algae,  which  always  occur  in  the  soil- 
It  has  been  clearly  established  that  combination  of  nitrogen  takes  place  re- 
markably well  in  soils  which  are  rich  in  Algae,  from  which  one  may  conclude 
that  the  Algae  and  Clostridium  stand  in  intimate  relations  to  each  other,  the 
Algae  obtaining  combined  nitrogen  from  the  Clostridium,  the  Clostridium 
receiving  soluble  carbohydrates  from  the  Algae  (KossowrrscH,  1894). 

As  already  remarkwl,  the  Lcgumino&ae  play  a  special  |iart  in  agricultural 
processes,  not  only  because  they  grow  in  sterile  sandy  soils  without  any  addition 
of  nitrogenous  manure,  but  because  they  actually  improve  such  soils  and 
make  them  suitable  for  the  growth  of  plants  which  do  not  belong  to  that  family. 
These  peculiarities  of  Leguminosae  w(;re  known,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  ancients 
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(PUXY,  Hbtonai  Natnralts,  vd.  8  ;  cited  by  Jacobita  1901),  bat  were  for  tbe 
first  time  clearly  comprehended  by  Scbultz-Llpitz  (1881),  who  obtained  fifteen 
crops  of  lupins  one  after  the  other  fnxn  sandy  soils  on  his  estate  tnerely  by 
mineral  manuriiv  witboot  any  nitrogen,  and  witboat  noticing  any  diminution 
IB  tbctr  yield.  He  also  noticed  that,  after  a  crop  of  lupins,  the  cereal  hani'est 
was  dooDled  or  tripled  in  amoont.  SCHtarz  did  not  remain  content  uith 
these  results ;  be  madt  an  anal>-tical  estimate  of  tbe  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  with 
the  foUonriog  result : — 

1.  Land  which  had  nettber  beeo  maimred  or  cultivated  for  fifteen  >-earsand 
whidi  had  been  us<das8heeppasttirecoDtaii»edo-o27  per  cent. of  nitrogen  in  the 
arable  layers  to  6'  deep,  ana  o-2i  per  cent,  in  tlie  subsoil  from  6'  to  24'  deep. 

2.  The  same  sod  after  being  cultivated  foe  fifteen  years  with  lupins  and 
manured  with  minerals  only,  gave  to  8'  deep  0^)87  per  cent.,  and  frtim  8'  to 
24'  deep,  0-025  I"*^  cent. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  very  apparent  gain  in  nitrogen  had  been  effected 
in  the  upper  soil  layers,  and  this  was  confiraied  later  by  Frank  (1888)  when 
be  exammed  the  same  fields  after  twenty  years  of  hipin  culture. 

Both  husbandman  and  agricultural  cbetoist  may  therefore  conclude 
from  the  statements  of  Schi'LTZ  that  the  L^tuninosae,  and  especially  lupins, 
must  have  the  power  ol  combuimg  atmospheric  nitrogen.  Botanists,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  refei  to  on  experiment  of  Bot'SsiNCAULT's,  of  the  accuracy  of 
whicli  there  can  Ijc  no  doubt,  which  shows  that  peas  and  lupins,  which  germinate 
in  Koils  containing  no  nitrogen,  and  which  have  access  to  no  other  source  of 
nitrogen  than  that  present  in  the  air,  exhibit  neither  gain  or  loss  in  their  nitro- 
genous contents  after  a  long  continued  experiment.  Exact  though  this  ex- 
periment may  be,  it  in  no  way  demonstrates  the  inability  of  Legurainosae  to 
combine  nitrogen  in  n^enerat,  but  only  under  the  conditions  of  this  experiment. 
Boussingault's  experiments  are  in  reality  not  antagonistic  to  the  classical 
rcMarches  of  Hellriecel  and  Wilfarth.  although  these  latter  authors  have 
advanced  definite  proof  of  the  power  of  the  Le^umino$ae  to  combine  free  nitrogen. 

Hellkfecel  and  Wilfarth  (1888)  used  as  a  culture  medium  very  pure 
quartz  sand,  which  was  completely  sterile.  sa.w  for  the  addition  of  minerals. 
The  Leguminosac  experimented  with  were  compared  most  carefully  uith 
cereals  (oats  and  barley),  which  arc  known  to  be  incapable  of  growth  in  the 
absence  t)(  nitrates  and  other  sources  of  nitrogen  present  in  soils,  and  which  also 
have  been  sjwciatly  shown  to  be  unable  to  make  any  use  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

Certain  Legutninosae  {SerradeUa,  peas  and  lupins)  were  planted  in  this  sand, 
after  it  had  been  freed  from  all  micro-organismsbyheat,  i.e.  sterilized,  and  kept 
free  from  them,  and  an  experiment  was  carried  out  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  with  cereals,  when  growth  took  place  only  on  the  addition  of  nitrates.  This 
agrees  with  the  behaviour  of  the  Leguminosac  in  BoirssiNCAULT's  experi- 
ment referred  to  above.  An  important  difference  was  noticed,  however,  as  soon 
as  a  small  quantity  oi  an  e.xtract  of  arable  soil  had  been  added  to  the  sterile 
soil  free  from  nitrogen  ;  then  the  crop  showed  a  remarkable  gain  in  nitrogen. 
which  could  only  have  arisen  from  the  emplovTncnt  of  atmospheric  air.  A 
numerical  illustration  will  make  this  clearer  (Hellriecel,  1888,  p.  145): — 

With  addition  of  scil  cxtracL 

Drj  M-eighl.  G«in  in  N. 

<  % 

16-B64  +09afi 

«7»8  +  I-OJ7 

17-616  *  0"«49 

If  the  txperinicnis  are  carried  out  with  oats,  instead  of  with  Legurainosae, 
the  addition  of  tlie  soil  extract  produces  no  result. 

•fleet  of  the  soil  extract  cannot  be  due  to  the  amount  of  nutrient 
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which  it  contains,  but  to  the  activity  of  the  inicro-orgaiiLsms  present,  since 
on  heating  it  to  a  temperature  of  70*  C.,  its  effect  is  at  once  neutralized.  That 
it  is  not  due,  however,  to  the  presence  of  some  kind  of  nitrogen-combining 
micro-organism  in  the  soil  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  any  result  in  the  case 
of  cereals.  The  organisms  must  bo  such  as  have  special  relationships  with 
the  Legiuninosae.  Further,  different  Leguminosae  require  differenl  micro- 
organisms, since  the  extract  of  a  soil  in  which  beetroot  has  been  grown  in  which 
peas  and  various  species  ol  clover  had  been  cultivated  (or  a  long  time  up  to 
the  fruiting  stage,  but  in  which  no  Serradella  or  lupins  had  ever  been  grown, 
furthered  the  growth  of  peas  only,  but  not  of  SerradiUa  and  lupins.  Hand  in  hand 
with  this  stimulating  influence  of  the  soil  extract  goes  the  formation  of  special 
nodules  on  the  roots  of  Leguminosae,  who^e  existence  had  been  long  known,  but 
as  to  whose  origin  and  nature  no  explanation  was  forthcoming. 

Hellriegel  and  Wilfarth  showed  in  the  clearest  way  that  the  micro- 
organisms present  in  the  soil  extract  were  also  the  cause  of  the  formation  of 
the  nodules  on  the  roots  of  I.cgiiminosac,  and  that  these  plants  could  assimi- 
late atmospheric  nitrogen  only  when  the  micro-organisms  were  present  in 
the  root  nodules,  '  To  show  that  the  Leguminosae  make  use  of  free  nitrogen 
for  nutritive  purposes  ',  wiile  Hellriecel  and  Wilfarth,  '  it  is  not  sufficient 
merely  that  any  kind  of  lower  organism  should  be  present  in  the  soil,  but  it 
is  essential  that  certain  species  of  the  latter  should  first  of  all  enter  into 
symbiotic  relation  with  the  former." 

Following  De  Barv  (i!)79],  we  may  define  symbiosis  as  a  partner- 
ship of  two  organisms  of  such  a  nature  that  both  receive  benefit  by  living 
together,  or  where  at  least  the  l>enefits  arc  not  all  on  one  side.  In  the  latter 
case,  one  would  have  to  speak  of  it  as  parasitism.  Hei  LRiECEr.  and  W'ii.f.xrth 
have  not,  however,  explained  in  individual  cases  wherein  lies  the  reciprocal  bene- 
fit to  the  leguminous  plant  and  to  the  Bacteria  which  live  with  it.  and  this  has 
not  even  yet  been  made  clear,  in  spite  of  the  series  of  important  memoirs  by 
Beijerinck  (1888),  Prazmowski  {1890-91).  Frank  {1890)  and  others  on  the 
formation  and  significance  of  the  nodules. 

Without  going  into  details,  we  may  present  here  the  essential  results  of 
recent  investigations  on  the  legummous  nodules  by  a  reference  to  Figs.  42 
and  43.  When  certain  motile  rodlikc  Bacteria,  known  collectively  as  Bacterium 
radicicola,  have  entered  the  roots  of  Leguminosae.  they  increase  there  to  an 
almost  astonishing  degree.  Just  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  galls,  the 
Bacteria  stimulate  the  cells  of  the  root  and  produce  local  hypertrophy,  so  that 
we  may  term  these  nodules  '  bacterium  galls '.  In  the  majority  of  the  cells 
of  the  nodule  one  finds  masses  of  Bacterium  radicicola,  which  later  on  degene- 
rate in  [■)eculiar  waj-s,  and  exhibit  large  spherical  or  branched  'involution 
forms ',  rich  in  proteid.  These  involution  forms  ('  bacteroids  ')  are  then  used 
by  the  leguminous  plant  as  proteid  reserves,  that  is  to  say,  they  arc  broken 
down  and  employed  in  the  lonnation  of  fruit.  Only  part  of  the  Bacteria 
become  altered  into  bacteroids,  and  arc  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  legu- 
minous plant,  the  rest  iiersist.  and.  after  the  destruction  of  the  nodule, 
remain  m  the  soil,  and  serve  to  infect  the  new  Leguminosae  of  the  next  year. 

Bacterium  radicicola  has  been  cultivated  apart  fiom  the  plant  in  suitable 
nutritive  media  by  several  investigators,  and  the  strongest  possible  proof  is 
forthcoming  that  the  bacterium  is  the  cause  ol  the  noduU-  fornialion.  The 
conditions  of  life  of  this  organism  have  been  established  in  the  cle^ircst  |>ossibIe 
way,  and  we  have  to  thank  Maz6  (1897J  especially  ioi  proof  that  nitrogen  is 
combined  by  its  means.  Similar  evidence  was  also  furnished  by  other  authori- 
lies,  but  they  provided  BacUrium  radicicola  with  ammonia  or  with  no  combined 
nitrogen  at  all,  in  the  expectation  of  proving  even  more  clearly  that  a  combina- 
tion oi  nitrogen  took  place.     Beijerinck  employed  asparagin,  and  thought 
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substances  are  provided   by  the  leguminous  plant,  sugar  continuously 

proteid  only  at  the  beginning,  since  obviously  the  fixing  oi  atmospheric  niiragei' 
commences  after  a  certain  time. 

Sincc.in  the  end,the  bacterium  yields  nitrogen  to  the  leguminous  plant,  an') 
the  Utter  yields  carbon  in  an  appropriate  form  to  the  bacterium,  we  may  speak 
of  the  union  of  the  two  organisms  as  a  case  of  symbio&is.  It  is  true  the  associa- 
tion has  been  otherwise  interpreted ;  Fischer  (1903),  for  example,  consider 
the  leguminous  plant  as  a  parasite  on  the  bacterium,  but  this  does  not  appeal 
to  us  to  be  a  correct  \'iew  to  take. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  in  the  foregoing  exposition  of  the  phenomenon 
of  nitrogen  assimilation  in  Leguminosae  there  will  be  found  many  omissions. 
Indeed  the  researches  of  Hellriecel  and  Wilfakth  prove  only  ituiirecdy 
that  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  combined  ;  they  show  a  gain  in  nicrogen,  and 
demonstrate  that  the  air  is  the  only  source  whence  that  element  could  have 


been  obtained.  Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
direct  evidence  of  the  fact  has  been  advanced  by  Sculossing  and  Laubent 
(1890)  who  have  calculated  how  many  miUigrams  of  nitrogen  a  pea  takes 
from  the  air  during  the  several  months  of  its  vegetative  growth,  checking 
this  result  by  estimating  the  increase  in  nitrogen  in  Ihe  soil  and  in  the  crop. 
Tlje  following  summary  shows  that  the  agreement  between  these  calculations 
is  almost  perfect  :— 

968i-accai. 


Atmospheric  nttrof  co  introduced  into  the  culture  vessel 
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AiDOunt  of  nitrogen  auImitAted        99.1  cent. 

HItncen  in  soil  and  seed         33-6mg. 

n       ••        ..        "^"^P        n-* » 
Vittogtn  usimiUled    4o-6vag. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  that  demonstrated  by  Nobbe  and  Hiltner 
(1899  b),  that  the  atmusphertc  nitrogen  is  combined  in  the  nodtUts  and  not  at 
allin  the  teavesoi  the  nodule-bearing ]>lant.  It  was  previously  thought  that  the 
leguminous  plant  in  presence  of  Bacterium  radicicola  became  altered  in  some 
way  so  that  it  acquired  the  power  of  fixing  free  nitrogen.  Nobbe  and  Hiltner 
infected  plants  of  Robinia  with  Bacterium  radicicola,  growing  them  in  a  culture 
fluid  from  which  nitrogen  had  been  excluded,  and  observed  the  formation  of 
nodtiles  under  water  ;  but  so  long  as  these  remained  immersed  they  were  found 
to  be  useless  to  the  plant,  and  it  was  only  when  they  were  brought  into  the  air 
that  they  commenced  to  assimilate  the  nitrogen.  These  facts  prove  that  the 
nitrogen  must  enter  the  noduies  thennelvea  if  it  is  to  undergo  fixation. 

Finally,  we  may  note  that  many  authors  have  been  successful  in  seeing 
the  evolution  of  the  Bacteria  into  bacteroids  in  artificial  nutritive  solu- 
tions (Beijerimck.  1888;  HiLTNEH.  igoo  ;  Stutzer,  iooi).  Nevertheless 
it  has  nut  as  yet  )>een  explained  why  only  certain  and  not  all  Bacteria  are  trans> 
formed  into  bacteroids  in  the  plant,  a  phenomenon  which  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  relation  to  the  conservation  of  Bacterium  radicicola  in  nature 
(p.  240). 

If  we  describe  the  association  nf  Lt^minosae  with  nodule  bacteria  as  a 
case  of  symbiosis,  then,  looking  backwards,  we  may  also  term  the  relationship 
of  Cloiiridiitm  pasUurianum  to  the  two  associated  bacteria  as  symbiosis  also, 
and  we  may  take  this  opportunity  of  drawing  attention  to  some  other  cases 
of  the  same  kind.  Beginning  with  Elaeagnus  and  the  alder,  we  find  that  both 
these  trees  produce  on  their  roots  nodules  which  remind  us  of  those  of  the 
Leguminosae,  and  which  seem  to  carry  out  similar  functions.  Hiltner  {i8g6) 
hasshownin  thecaseol  the  alder  that  when  the  nodules  are  absent  it  can  develop 
only  if  nitrogenous  compounds  are  provided,  but  that  after  the  nodules  havcbeen 
formed  the  nitrogen  ol  the  air  is  sufficient.  [Hiltner  gives  a  very  instructive 
illustration  of  alders,  which  have  been  grown  in  sand  destitute  of  nitrogen,  one 
with  and  one  without  nodules  (Hiltner,  1904,  p.  63).]  SimQar  conditions 
obtain  in  Elaeagnus,  but  research  is  required  as  to  the  mode  of  development 
of  the  nodule- forming  organisms  in  both  cases  ;  recently  Shibata  (1902)  has 
supplied  us  with  an  interesting  account  of  their  structure. 

Seeing  that  the  use  of  free  nitrogen  by  higher  plants  is  not  confined  to  the 
Leguminosae,  we  are  lead  to  believe  that  Frank's  (1890)  view  is  the  correct 
one,  and  that  this  power  may  be  possessed  by  all  plants  to  a  greater  or  lesBer 
degree.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  on  the  other  hand  that  careful  experiments 
niadc  on  the  majority  of  Phanerogams,  e.  g.  on  (iramineae  and  Cruciferae  (AjSBY, 
1896,  Pfeiffer  and'pRANKE,  1897)  have  given  only  negative  results.  In  other 
cises,  however,  and  especially  in  such  as  exhibit  a  symbiotic  union  between 
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HaTNKS  tbMigfat  that  the  haxmnaM  gremlk  ol 
oaoy  pilots  attacked  by  Fnngi  was  e\*i' 
deskce  m  (avoor  of  his  view,  bat  Brefeu) 
(Z9cn>  has  shown  that  this  (toes  not  apply 
to  Cstih^neae.  although  it  cannot  be  said 
that  that  is  the  case  wnh  other  Fdo^ 

Tlieso-caBal  'myaKhu^',  a  sjinbtotic 
nniaciof  ahngoswitapfaaBcn^amic  roots. 
is  ol  wide  occvrrenoe.  and  first  ntggt^ic.  jf. 
sdi  to  as  ID  this  rdatiaa.  Then:  are  two 
forms  o<  this  aakm,  CDdotxopfaic  and  ecto* 
traphic.  TIm  tomer  has  ben  king  known. 
in  iact  sace  die  time  when  StmfiDEs 
pointed  ovt  its  occancuM  in  Neotti^  midtti 
AM,  and  its  widespread  distribatioa  has 
been  demonstrated  by  Fila5K  (x8^)  aiul 
ScHLtCBT  (1889K  espcciaUy  in  Oichtdaceae. 
Erkaceae  and  Epamdaccae.  These  Fungi. 
which  hare  as  yet  been  very  little  investi- 
gated from  the  systematic  point  of  view, 
enter  the  oeOs  a  tbe  root,  and  iDcrease 
there  withont  kahag  tbe  cells  of  the  host. 
SttMU  has  been  carefnlly  investigated  by 
W.  BIagnl's  (1900).  In  this  case  the  fongns 
enters  from  without,  and  brancbes  at 
some  distance  from  tbe  epidamiSv  so 
as  to  completely  &U  up  a  series  of  con- 
centric layers  o(  cells  in  th«  root  aitd 
rhimme.  The  cells  in  which  the  fungus  lives  do  not  all  beba^-e  in  the  same 
way.  In  certain  cells  the  fungus  grows  vigorously,  and  on  the  death  of  tbe 
protoplasm  of  the  host,  forms  ocgans  for  tbe  purpose  of  maintaiaiiig  its  ejcist- 
cnce  over  winter,  arwl  for  the  infection  of  nen^jlams  tbe  followiDg  year.  The 
fungus  is  partly  digested  in  other  cells,  on  th«  othei  haiod,  and  its  abundant 
proteid  constituents  g^  to  the  nourishment  of  the  host,  while  the  indigestible 
portioos  are  collected  into  a  ball  m  the  centre  o£  the  cdU  ai»d  are  there  enclo5«i 
by  layers  of  cellulose.  The  same  t  hing  is  seen  in  PsUotiam  tri^udntm  (Shibata. 
1903),  ooly  in  this  case  the  tungat  host -cells  and  the  digestive<elb  are  arranged 
in  no  definite  order.  In  the  host-cells  the  fungus  byphae  are  con&ned  to  the 
periphery  of  the  cell,  ajid  the  nucleus,  undergoes  no  alteration  ;  in  the  digested 
ceils,  on  the  other  hand,  one  finds  (Fig.  44)  a  dense  ball  of  hvphae,  wbich/begin- 
ama  at  one  [xjint.  is  graduall  vdisorganiicd  (/  and  //  Ki),  wliile  at  tbe  same  time 
eus  increases  greatly  in  size,  and  undergoes  special  internal  altera- 
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fions  as  well  (compare  Fig.  44,  ///  and  £V),  Finally,  the  indigestible  portion 
of  the  fungal  mass  aggregates  into  the  centre  of  the  cell  (K),  miere  it  becomes 
surrounded  by  a  membrane.  According  to  Shibata,  there  is  only  one  slight 
diflcrence  between  Psiioium  and  Podocarpus ;  the  cells  of  the  Podoearfmx 
nodules  are  densely  filled  with  hyphae,  and  these  are  digested.  Since  the 
assimilation  of  free  nitrogen  very  probably  takes  place  in  Podocarpus,  we  shall 
not  be  far  wrong  in  interpreting  the  mycorhizal  condition  in  other  plants  in 
the  same  way.  [Ternetz  (1904)  has  managed  to  isolate  a  fungu*  from  the 
roots  ol  Ericaceae,  which  is  in  all  probability  the  one  concerned  in  the 
iomtation  of  the  mycorhiza,  and  which  is  the  acti\'e  agent  in  assimilating 
the  atmospheric  nitrogen.)  The  knowledge  we  ha\'e  gained  as  to  the  pheno- 
menon in  NevUia  and  Psilotum  renders  the  various  relations  of  Bacteria  to 
Leguminosae  all  the  more  intelligibte  (compare  p.  239). 

Accepting  this  interpretation  ol  endotrophic  mycorhiza,  the  question 
romes  to  be  whether  a  combination  of  two  non-chiorophyUiferous  organisms, 
c  g.  NeoUia  and  a  fungus,  can  t>c  termed  a  case  of  symbioi,is,  since  it  is  not 
readfly  comprehensible  wherein  the  reciprocity  can  lie;  our  knowledge  of  the 
nutritive  relations  is  still  too  inadequate,  and  hence  we  may  postpone  further 
discussion  of  the  question.  If  the  Phanerogams  possessing  mycorhiza  be 
green  and  can  therefore  assimilate  carbon,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
activities  of  the  two  symbionts  are  so  regulated  that  the  fungus  collects 
the  nitrogen  and  the  higher  plant  the  carbon. 

At  the  same  time  there  may  be  another  explanation  of  this  association, 
other  than  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  viz.  that  the  higher  plants 
are  peptone  or  asparagin  organisms,  and  that  the  duty  of  the  fungus  is  to 
ntanujaciure  these  nitrogenous  compounds  out  of  httmus.  Possibly,  however, 
the  fungus  aids  in  the  absorption  of  materials  of  the  ash,  and  does  not  supply 
the  needs  of  the  higher  plant  for  nitrogen  at  all  (StarL,  I900).  Fungi  make 
very  heavy  demands  on  such  materiius,  and  since  they  collect  these  very 
rapidly,  they  arc  vigorous  competitors  with  Phanerogams  which  work  more 
slowly  on  soils  poor  Jn  nutritive  salts.  Higher  plants  are  able  to  grow  far 
belter  in  humus  which  has  been  deprived  of  the  Fungi  naturally  present.  As 
long  as  these  Fungi  are  present  the  Phanerogams  exhibit  all  the  evidences  of 
'mineral  starvation  '.  A  mycorhizal  union  occurs  especially  in  such  plants  as 
live  in  humus,  or  for  other  reasons  exhibit  feeble  inflow  of  minerals  (e.  g.  weak 
transpiration).  Hence  Stahl  assumes  that  these  plants  make  the  Fungi  contri- 
bute to  their  wants  in  that  respect,  turning  antagonistic  neighbours  into  efficient 
assistants.  The  part  played  by  the  higher  plant  so  far  as  carbohydrate  is  con- 
cerned, becomes  intelligible  on  this  view.  On  the  other  hand,  Stahl's  hypo- 
thesis appears  to  us  to  be  subject  to  criticism,  in  that  the  fungus  lives  in 
most  cases  quite  in  the  interior  of  the  root,  and  hence  cannot  be  in  a  ver\' 
suitable  position  to  aid  in  a&sorftwg  nutritive  salts  from  the  soil.  The  function 
of  the  fungus,  however,  according  to  Stahl,  consists  not  merely  in  the 
absorption  of  the  nutritive  salts  from  the  soil,  but  also  in  their  transforma- 
tion, .so  that  the  other  member  of  the  symbiotic  union  may  receive  the 
products  of  assimilation  ready  made.  Stahl  comes  to  this  conclusion  from 
noting  tliat  the  majority  of  '  mycotrophic '  plants  do  not  contain  in  their 
tissues  certain  waste  bodies,  such  as  calcium  oxalate,  which  are  associated 
with  the  assimilation  of  nutritive  salts  (corap.  pp.  141  and  197}- 

We  must  now  glance  at  ectotrophic  mycorhiza.  Tliis  form  of  mycorhiia  was 
first  drau-n  attention  to  by  Kamienski  (1081)  in  Monotropa,  and  soon  afterwards 
Frank  demonstrated  its  occurrence  in  a  large  number  01  our  forest  trees  (Cupu- 
liierae,Betulaceae,Coniferae).  The  Fungi — apparently  membcrsol  the. ^garicinae 
and  Tuberaceae — generally  do  not  enter  in  this  case  into  the  cells  of  the  roots, 
hut  form  a  densely-woven  layer  covering  the  root,  not  e\*cn  leaving  the  grow- 
ing points  free.     Here  and  there  single  fungus  cells  enter  in  between  the  super- 
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homus.  At  all  events,  there 
ap^aeared  to  be  no  hereditary 
foung  of  the  adaptation,  and 
hcnoe  experiments  arc  not  bopekas.  Accordii^  toMdlXERS  (1902)  researches. 
tba  stgniftcance  uf  cctotrophic  mycorbisa  las  again  been  called  m  question 
^Qce  the  Brandenbur;g  pine  has  all  the  less  mycorbia  the  mare  huiiius  the  soil 
poneases].  It  ts  to  be  expected,  however,  that  these  experiments  w-ill  show 
that  among  mycotrophic  plants,  in  addition  to  real  cases  of  symbiosis,  there 
are  associations  wluch  are  harmless  and  perhaps  of  no  importaoee  at  aB, 
and  others  which  are  really  cases  of  parasitism ;  it  may  be  that  the  fungus 
is  the  parasite,  and  again  it  may  be  that  the  $eeJ-pidnt  is  the  parasite.  In 
many  endotrophic  mycm-hiza  on  green  plants  the  fungus  must  he  the  parasite, 
among  the  cctotrophic  types  on  colourless  plants  {e.  g.  Monotrppd)  it  must  be 
the  seed'flaiU  that  is  parasitic. 

In  speaking  of  symbiosis,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  case  of  lichens, 
to  whose  very  remarkable  association  of  lungus  and  alga  De  Baby  (1879) 
first  applied  the  term  symbiosis.  The  conception  of  a  lichen  as  a  combination 
of  alga  and  fungus  types  was  first  enunciated  by  Schwendener  (1869,  Algen- 
typcn  dcT  ncrhtengonidicn.  Basel).  On  this  question  De  Baby  (1865,  Morph. 
u.Phys  d  Pilze,Flcchten.&c.).and  also  Keiske  (j8q4.  Jahr.f.wiss.  Bot.  26.524) 
should  be  consulted.  Notwithstanding  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished, 
wc  do  not  even  yet  completely  understand  the  modus  vivendi  of  this  symbiosis- 
BKijERiNCK  (1890)  and  Ahtari  (1899)  have  shown  that  certain  lichen-Algae 
arc  "peptone  plants ',  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  fungus  contributes  peptone 
to  the  combination,  while  it  is  naturally  the  business  ol  the  alga  to  assimilate 
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carbon-dioxide,  supplying  carbohydrate  to  the  fungus.  It  is  possible  that 
we  have  here  a  case  of  true  parasitism.  Not  every  parasite  treats  its  host 
plant  so  harshly  as  to  kill  it  either  whoUy  or  partially  ;  the  craftiness  of  the 
parasite  lies  in  this,  thai  it  keeps  its  attack  within  bounds  suet]  that  the  life 
of  the  host  is  not  imperilled,  permitting  in  this  way  a  longer  period  of  useful- 
ness and  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  host.  Reference  should  be  made  here 
to  the  Uredineac  and  the  Pcronosporeac.  In  the  case  of  lichens,  however, 
one  sees  not  only  that  no  damage  is  done  to  the  algal  cells,  but  that  on  the 
contrary  the  fungus  seems  to  stimulate  them  to  further  development ;  the 
algal  colls  are  larger  in  the  lichen  than  they  are  in  the  tree  condition.  Still, 
that  fact  does  not  negative  the  idea  of  parasitism,  for  in  other  cases  we  have 
seen  that  an  increase  in  siie  of  the  host*cells  takes  place  owing  to  the  stimulat- 
ing efiect  of  parasitic  Fungi ;  and  we  are  able  to  explain  the  effect  m  some 
measure  by  remembering  that  well-known  poisons  administered  in  small  doses 
are  capable  of  acting  as  developmental  stimuli. 

II  is  not  within  our  |x>wcr  to  enter  into  the  numerous  cases  which  have 
with  greater  or  less  justice  received  tlie  name  of  symbiosis.  We  may,  however, 
conclude  thai  the  term  symbiosis  may  be  applied  in  a  more  extended  sense. 
Symbiosis  in  the  most  restricted  sense  may  be  applied  to  a  single  organism  formed 
by  the  coming  together  of  two  syrabionts,  the  combination  possessing  certain 
coni'tant  functional  peculiaritie.*;.  which  the  constilucnts  do  not  exhibit  or  exhibit 
in  a  less  degree  (lichens,  Leguminosae) ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  certain  extent, 
we  may  speak  of  symbiosis  when  both  symbionts  are  united  only  in  so  far 
a^  e.  g.  Clostridium  pastcunanum  is  with  the  two  aerobic  Bacteria,  in  which 
case  they  form  an  amorphous  zougloea  ;  and  we  may  stiJl  speak  of  symbiosis 
when  green  Algae  and  Clostridium  act  in  conjunciion  with  each  other  in  arable 
soil,  and  assist  each  other  with  thctr  metabolic  products.  If  we  go  a  step 
further,  we  meet  with  organisms  which  apjKar  in  the  same  situatitm,  but  foUow' 
tug  each  other,  one  preparing  the  soil  for  the  other  ;  this  phenomenon  we  may 
term  melabiosis  (Wakd,  1899).  The  close  relationship  between  symbiosis  and 
raetabiosis  is  obvioiw.  We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  wide  distribu- 
tion of  mctahtosw,  and  wc  may  best  express  our  \iews  as  to  plant  metabolism  by 
arranging  in  tabular  form  a  review  of  the  metabiosis  of  the  various  organisms 
of  which  we  have  spoken.  We  shall  limit  ourselves  in  general  to  the  two 
elements  which  have  played  the  chief  part  in  our  discussion,  to  the  study, 
that  is  to  say.  of  the  circulation  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  the  organic  world. 
Chemistry  tells  us  that  no  substance  on  our  planet  is  ever  tost ;  but  that  an 
active  circulation  of  matter  takes  place  on  the  earth,  a  circulation  which  is 
dosely  connected  with  metabiosis.  Every  organism  standing  by  itself  would 
soon  nave  caused  alterations  in  (he  outer  world,  which  would  have  rendered 
continued  existence  imiiossihle.  It  is  only  by  the  existence  of  numerous 
organisms  with  diversified  functions  that  the  perpetual  renewal  of  life  on 
the  globe  is  possible. 

The  following  table  makes  no  claim  to  completeness ;  even  what  it  does 
show  is  not  perfect,  since  there  are  many  metabolic  products,  which,  if  indi- 
cated by  arrows,  would  detract  from  the  clearness  of  the  diagram.  The 
carbon -assimil  At  ion  of  green  plants  is  indicated  in  the  middle  of  the  table, 
and  for  this  the  sunlight  provides  the  requisite  energy.  On  the  storage  of 
solar  energy  in  the  carbohydrates  are  indirectly  based  al\  the  processes  which 
are  referred  to  in  the  summary.  In  the  separate  metabolic  processes  only 
those  products  of  metabolism  wtiich  are  of  especial  interest  at  the  moment 
are  indicated.  Chemical  equations  are  omitted  ;  the  outgoing  and  the  final 
products  of  a  process  are  indicated  by  arrows  which  give  also  the  direction 
of  the  course  of  the  reaction.  If  an  expenditure  of  energy  is  necessary  for 
the  reaction,  the  arrow  is  directed  upwards;  a  gain  in  energy  is  shown  by 
a  downwardly  directed  arrow  ;   when  the  arrow  is  horizontally  placed,  it  indi- 
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cates  a  splitting  without  any  acttiaj  change  in  energy.  Oxygen  is  printed  in 
large  Roman  capitals,  carbon-dioxide  in  snuU  capitals,  carbohydrates  and 
ottwr  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  large  it^Uic  capitals, 
inorganic  nitrogen  (nitrogen,  nitric  acid,  ammonia)  in  small  italic  capitals, 
organic  nitrogen  in  black  type.  The  path  of  cJrcalation  of  these  materials 
is  indicated  by  the  arrows  at  the  ends  of  the  lines. 
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LECTURE    XX 

INTRODUCTION 

In  the  discussion  oi  metahotisni  mention  has  frequently  been  made  of  the 
work  done  by  the  orguiism  as  a  result  o(  respiratory  and  other  analogous 
katahnlic  processes.  These  activities  were  also  touched  on  in  Part  I,  for  it 
must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  movements  oi  raw  iood  material,  ptasta, 
and  products  of  assimilation  are  just  as  much  expressions  of  such  activities  as 
the  movements  of  an  entire  organ,  as,  for  example,  ihc  assumption  of  the  erect 
position  by  a  stem  laid  horizontally.  Having  now  considered  chemical  physio- 
fogy  we  must  turn  our  attention  more  especially  to  the  activitus  of  the 
organism,  hut  in  doing  so  it  should  be  noted  that  wc  are  changing  not  the  subject* 
matter  but  the  point  of  view,  since  chemical  changes  are  never  absent  when  the 
shape  or  position  of  a  plant  or  plant-organ  is  altered.  Change  in  material,  in 
energy,  or  in  form,  occur  simultaneously  in  nature,  and  it  is  only  for  con- 
venience- of  investigation  or  exposition  that  we  may  legitimately  institute  sub- 
divisions in  our  science.  Two  such  divisions,  generally  recognized,  arc 
metabolism  and  transformation  of  energy;  we  venture  to  add  a  tliird,  vis. 
change  of  form.  Before  attempting  to  justify  the  institution  of  this  section  it 
maybe  well  to  inquire  on  what  the  characterwtic  form  of  an  organism,  and 
especially  of  a  plant,  really  depends,  and  also  what  manner  of  alterations  it 
ondcrgocs. 

Let  us  approach  the  subject  inductively  and  consider  a  few  examples. 
First  of  all  taxe  the  Myxomycetes,  which  we  have  already  learned  (Lecture  I) 
to  regard  as  naked  protoplasmic  masses,  or  Plasmodia.  Plasmodia  are  soft, 
shmy  bodies  which  form  irregular  networks  over  their  substrata,  i.  e.  decaying 
leaves,  dead  branches,  &c.,  and  in  which  continual  changes  in  outline  may  he 
obser\ed  with  the  naked  eye,  simultaneously  with  changes  in  position.  These 
movements  are  even  more  apparent  under  the  microscope,  and  one  may  observe 
a  complete  alteration  in  shape  in  the  course  of  a  few  minulos.  Phenomena  such 
as  these  arc  not,  however,  what  we  mean  by  '  change  of  form  ',  and  should  not 
Iw  included  in  the  present  section  of  our  studies.  Just  as  a  viscous  liquid  spreads 
irregularly  over  its  substratum,  so  the  plasmodium  has  no  definiU  shape ;  only 
when  it  assumes  such  a  shape  docs  it  come  under  consideration  in  this  relation. 
Under  certain  conditions,  however,  the  protoplasm  of  a  Myxomycete  aggregates, 
takes  on  a  rounded  form,  secretes  a  hrm  external  layer,  and  its  contents  divide 
into  a  large  number  of  spherical  cells.  Each  of  these  is  capable  under  suitable 
external  conditions  of  again  becoming  a  naked  mass  of  protoplasm  and  ol 
creeping  about  over  the  substratum.  The  slime  fungi  may  thus  exist  in  two 
conditions,  dificrent  in  shape,  in  the  vital  phenomena  they  exhibit  and  in  their 
signiQcance.  in  the  '  formless '  state  it  requires  a  certain  amount  of  water, 
inorganic  and  organic  nutrients,  and  a  certain  temperature,  and  gix'en  these 
conditions  the  (cod-materials  are  assimilated  and   the  plasmodium  grows. 
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In  the  second  state  no  vita)  phenomena  are  manifested,  neither  growth  nor 
absorption  of  food ;  though  completely  desiccated,  the  protoplasm  retains  its 
capacity  for  forming  a  Plasmodium  for  months  or  even  for  years.  We  may 
regard  the  Plasmodium  as  the  vegetative,  the  other  wc  term  the  reproductive 
stage  of  the  fungus,  or  we  may  speak  of  it  more  de&nitely  as  the  '  sporangium  ' 
and  describe  tlic  cells  within  it  as  spores.  These  spores  preserve  the  character* 
isttcs  of  tliu  slime  fungus  at  a  time  which  is  unfavoiu'able  to  vegetative  life — 
they  propagate  the  organism.  The  questions  we  have  to  ask  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  answer  are  :— What  are  the  factors  which  induce  the  appear- 
ance of  the  vegetative  and  what  of  the  reproductive  state  ?  \Vhat  significance 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  former  state  is  detitute  of  defiiiite  shape  and  that  the 
latter  has  a  constant  shape  ? 

As  our  second  cxainple  wc  will  select  a  fungus,  found  in  the  frog's  excreta, 
and  belonging  to  the  Entomophthoreae,  %*iz.  Baiidiobolus  ratuirum.  It  is 
a  heterotrophic  plant,  requiring  organic  as  well  as  inorganic  nutritive  materials. 
For  this  fungus,  as  for  many  others,  peptone  and  sugar  form  an  ejccellent 
culture  medium ;  peptone  alone,  however,  will  serve  quite  well.  The  usual  form 
of  a  BoiiJwbolits  is  a  cylindrical  cell  many  times  longer  than  broad.  The  proto* 
plasm  is  never  naked  but  is  always  surrounded  by  a  ceJl-wall.  and  in  each  cell 
we  And  a  nucleus  lying  in  the  protoplasm,  accompanied  by  one  or  more  vacuo)a6< 
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The  cell  grows  in  the  culture  fluid,  il  becomes  longer,  and  finally  forms  medianly 
a  transverse  wall  by  which  it  becomes  subdivided  into  two  cells.  Previously 
division  occurs  m  the  nucleus,  and  each  daughter -nucleus  hnds  its  way  into  one 
of  the  '  daughter -cells'.  lite  division  is  a  concomitant  of  growtli,  and  although 
both  cells  remain  united,  each  possesses  an  individual  vitahty,  and  exhibits 
all  the  features  of  a  Basidioboius.  The  cells  may  be  isolated  and  each 
reil  is  then  seen  to  be  quite  independent  of  the  other,  growing  and  dividing 
on  its  own  account.  Growth  then  takes  place  not  in  one  direction  only,  the 
long  axis,  but  lateral  branches  appear  (Fi^.  47,  /)  which,  however,  do  not  adl 
for  further  mention  here.  If  the  composition  of  the  culture  remains  unaltered 
growih  and  cell  divijioii  proceed  for  an  unlimited  lime  in  the  same  way.  On 
the  other  hand,  remarkable  changes  in  form  may  be  mduced  by  altering  the 
composition  of  the  nutritive  solution  (Raciborski,  1896).  If  the  concnttration 
I—  or-qtly  mcrcased  and  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  sugar  be  supplied  instead  of 
>!.,  or  il  sodium  chloride  or  another  mina  al  be  added  up  to  6  or  10  per 
'h  in  length  is  inhibited,  the  cells  become  mure  rounded,  and  the 
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division  walls  are  no  longer  strictly  transverse  but  oblique  (Fig.  46,  /).  Finally, 
especially  under  high  temperatures,  cell  division  ceases  entirely,  though  growth 
and  nuclear  division  continue  and  giant  cells  with  many  nuclei  result  (Fig.  46, 
i/,  ///).  We  have  now  obtained  forms  which  are  no  longer  typical,  since  they 
have  lost  their  power  of  normal  development  and  cannot  regain  their  original 
shape.  Shapes  not  less  remarkable,  but  still  normal,  may  be  obtained  by 
a  qxuUitative  alteration  ol  the  nutritive  solution,  vix.  by  retaining  sugar  as  the 
source  of  cartwn  but  by  em[>1oying  ammonia  or  some  related  body  (amines)  in 
olace  of  peptone.  Tlie  cells  now  become  more  rounded  and  divide  irregularly 
in  all  directions ;  further,  the  walls  surrounding  the  daughter-cells  become 
stratified  in  a  remarkable  manner  (Fig.  46,  IV).  Each  cell  is  surrounded  not 
only  by  its  own  cell-wall  but  by  that  of  the  mother-cell,  and  finally  by  that  of 
the  parent  cell  of  all.  The  membranes  then  gradually  degenerate  and  the  cells 
become  free,  separate  from  each  other,  and  take  on  a  spherical  form.  This 
growth  form  reminds  one  of  certain  lower  Algae  and  may,  as  in  that  case,  be 
termed  the  '  palmella  '  form.  By  keeping  the  nutritive  solution  constant, 
Basitiiobolus  may  1m:  made  lo  continue  growing  in  the  palmella  form  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time. 

Since  every  cell  is  physiulogically  independent,  multiplication  results  from 
every  division ;  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  lower  organisms,  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  vegetation  from  reproduction.  Basidiobolus,  however,  also  forms 
special  reproductive  cells,  and  these  have  one  function  only — they  are  not  at 
the  same  time  vegetative. 

G>nditions  are  complicated  by  the  fact  that  two  kinds  of  rerproductive  cells 
are  produced  ;  the  one  t3fpe  is  the  so-called  conidium  (Fig.  47,  //).  which  arises 
in  the  following  way.  A  swelling  appears  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  cells  which 
stand  up  erect  out  of  the  nutritive  substratum;  into  this  swelling  almost  all 
the  protoplasm,  together  with  the  nucleus,  migrates.  The  swelling  is  finally 
se^'mented  oH  by  a  transvers.e  wall  and  the  conidium  is  complete  ;  it  is  after- 
wards thrown  of!  by  a  special  niecliamsm.  The  function  of  the  conidium  is  not 
to  increase  the  extent  of  fungus  in  the  same  substratum,  but  to  distribute  it  to 
another.  The  other  type  oi  reproductive  organ — the  zygospore— arises  in  quite 
a  different  way.  Two  cells  of  a  filament  develop  beak-like  projections  at  the 
limiting  wall  (Fig.  47,  ///),  which  in  that  situation  become  dissolved,  so 
that  the  protoplasm  of  one  cell,  or  at  least  most  of  it,  can  wander  over  into 
(be  cavity  of  the  other  (IV,  V).  The  protoplasts  thus  fuse  and  the  product 
becomes  enclosed  in  a  very  thick  wall,  which  is  always  characteristic  of  this 
tyi)e  nf  .spore,  and  indicates  that  the  cells  concerned  arc  able  to,  or  must,  pass 
through  a  long  resting  period.  The  two  nuclei  of  the  zygospore  fuse  later. 
Zygospore  formation  is  a  sexual  process  of  a  very  simple  type,  the  spore  being 
formed  by  the  fusion  of  a  male  (the  motile  cell)  with  a  female  cell. 

Ttius  Basidiobolus  has  both  sexual  and  asexual  reproductive  organs,  and 
these  are  distinguished  not  onlv  by  their  mode  of  origin  but  also  by  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  formed  and  by  their  significance  in  the  plant's 
life-history.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  conidia  are  formed  outside  the 
medium;  the  zygos|K)res,  on  the  contrary,  are  on/y  developed  in  it.  Bothstruc- 
lures,  however,  appear  only  when  the  nutritive  solution  bqjins  to  become 
exhausted.  The  formation  of  either  type  ol  reproducrive  organ  may  be  sup- 
pressed by  poTodical  renewal  of  the  culture  fluia. 

Basiaiobotus  is  thus  an  organi-sm  showing  very  varied  shape  and  modes  ol 
development,  and  the  variations  observed  in  it  demand  our  special  attention, 
depending  as  they  do  in  the  most  obvious  manner  on  external  conditions  which 
are  determinable  at  will.  This  example  teaches  us  how  external  fact(»:s  may 
influence  the  shape  which  the  plant  assumes. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  describe  all  the  intermediate  stages  in  plant 
shapes  tJiat  exist  between  a  simple  fungu-s  and  the  most  highly  developed  plant. 
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abwrptmi.  Tbcrvcaa  be  iw  doubt  that  tbescroocfaairs,^  vastly  incnasiM 
(br  •ariacc  o(  tbe  root  by  tbdr  tDttmate  onioa  with  tbe  »al  particles,  ana 
by  tbcar  eaccntioB  at  certain  sufastanoes,  aie  specially  adapted  lor  tbis  purpose. 
"tot  safaataBoa  acqaired  a  tbas  wav  are,  ia  part.  transieTTed  to  or  cUborated 
in  tbe  aoial  parts  of  tbe  plant,  and  hcnoe  we  iod  speciil  carfacling  strands 
derdoped  in  the  iotefior  at  Ibe  root  wbicfa  are  in  jtawtr  iiBaiiiiwi  with 
laaMbadieafaoot.  The  diief  o<  these  uc  the  tiadnae. 
which  have  lost  tbdr  protoplaanuc  cootnis  and  cnosisi  of  empty  tabes 
into  wfairh  tbe  water  flows. 

"nke  ftuKtnn  ot  tbe  kaf  is  entirely  diSerent.  It  is  tbe  carrier  of  the  chloro- 
ly  aeuB  of  wfaidi  carboh>-dratcs  are  fonaed  iroin  carboo-dioxide.  For 
''kpow.  as  we  have  already  seen,  saabght  is  essentiil.    TbcdktoophyUhas 
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thns  to  be  exposed  to  the  stinlight  in  a  thin  layer,  and  we  may  regard  the 
flattened  form  of  the  leaf  as  specially  adapted  to  lulAl  this  function.  Sachs 
(1M2,  Vorlcsungen  tibcr  Pflan«enph>*siol<^ie,  p.  618)  has  shown  in  a  most 
interesting  manner  how  the  essential  structural  relationships  of  the  highei  plants 
are  subservient  to  this  chlorophyll-function.  We  can  thus  understand  how  the 
leaf  must  have  an  entirely  diflercnt  shape  from  the  root.  The  greater  iLs  surface 
thcKreatPr  the  transpiration,  and  consequently  the  arrangement  of  the  water- 
conducting  tissue  in  the  leaf  is  especially  adapted  to  carry  out  this  function. 
In  order,  however,  that  transpiration  may  not  be  so  great  as  to  act  inimically  to 
the  plant,  wc  find  numerous  arrangements  (to  which  we  have  already  referred) 
-for  retarding  that  process. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  stem  wc  find  it  to  be  the  meditini  of  communication 
between  the  root  and  leaf;  it  has  to  carry  the  substances  absorbed  by  the  root  up 
to  the  leaf  and,  conversely,  to  transport  hack  again  the  materials  manufactured 
tn  the  leaf.  It  has  also  to  support  the  entire  weight  of  the  aerial  part  of  the  plant, 
its  own  as  well  as  that  of  the  lateral  organs  ;  and  when  we  consider,  not  a  small 
annual  herbaceous  plant,  e.g-  Draba  verna,  but  an  oak-tree  several  hundred 
years  old,  we  can  easily  appreciate  how  rigid  the  stem  must  be.  Each  cell  by 
Itself  has  a  certain  rigidity  owingto  the  tension  of  its  membrane,  due  to  the 
osmotic  activity  of  the  cell-sap.  Thisalters,  however,  with  the  amount  of  water 
present,  and  on  hot  summer  days  the  rigidity  due  to  turgesrcncc  is  rapidly  re- 
duced by  incrrascd  transpiration.  All  land  plants  of  large  size  have,  therefore, 
as  well  a  special  mechanical  tissue  system,  the  thick-walled  sclerenchyma.  We 
owe  to  ScuwENDENER  (iStq)  the  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  this  sclerotic 
tissue  is  arranged  in  accordance  with  engineering  principles,  so  that  the  greatest 
effect  is  attained  with  the  minimum  cx]>cnditurc  of  material.  Sclerotic  tissue  is 
also  present  in  the  leaves  and  roots,  but  it  U  distributed  diffejcntly  in  these 
situations,  since  the  mechanical  requirements  of  these  organs  differ  from  those 
of  stems. 

In  this  sketch  we  have  limited  ourselves  to  the  vegetative  organs  and 
have  referred  only  to  some  of  the  most  characteristic  features  exhibited  by 
these  organs.  A  detailed  description  of  the  anatomical  adaptations  seen  in 
plants  will  be  found  in  Haberlas'dt's  (1S96)  Ph^'siologische  Pnanzenanatomie. 
2nd  ed.,  Leipzig;  togivesuch  an  exposition  here  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose 
of  these  lectures.  The  genera!  result,  however,  of  our  review  is  to  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  structure  of  a  member  is  adapted  completely  to  the 
function  it  has  to  perform.  Doubtless,  also,  the  cell  of  Basidtoboius  is  adapted 
to  the  performance  of  its  functions,  although  on  account  of  the  fact  that  all 
functions  are  in  that  case  carried  out  by  one  celL  the  £ner  organs  and  their 
adaptations  are  microscopic  and  cannot  l>e  distinguished  in  detail.  It  is  not 
to  tie  wondered  at  that  we  do  not  know  whether  an  elaborate  differentialiotif 
such  as  occurs  in  the  body  of  the  higher  plant,  or  such  a  purposeful  division  of 
iabour,  occurs  here  also,  or  whether  the  single  cell  taken  as  a  whole  is  able  to 
act  like  the  complex  apiiaratiis  of  a  higher  plant,  made  up  of  millions  of  cells. 

Division  of  labour  in  differentiated  plants  has  a  far-reaching  significance, 
on  which  a  few  remarks  must  be  made  here.  Whether  the  two  cells  resulting 
from  the  division  of  the  original  Basidiobolus  remains  united  or  not  is  quite 
immaterial,  but  it  is  quite  a  different  matter  in  the  case  of  the  flowering  plant. 
Here  the  individual  part.s,  whether  they  be  the  members  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  or  the  cells  seen  only  under  the  microscope,  are  incapable  of  living  separatdy. 
A  leaf,  lor  example,  torn  off  by  a  gale  of  wind  rapidly  dies  ;  it  can  manufacture 
organic  sul^stancc.  it  is  true,  but  it  withers  for  want  of  water.  A  root  also  can 
take  water  and  salt.s  from  the  soil  alter  the  shoot  has  been  cut  ofi.  but  it  soon 
ceases  to  grow,  because  no  organic  materials  are  supplied  (o  it.  An  isolated 
sclerenchyma  tons  fibre  or  trachea  removed  from  the  organism  is  a  dead  and 
useless  structure.     Only  when  these  units  are  bound  together  into  a  concrete 
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wbole  are  Ihey  capable  of  i>erforminK  their  Eunciions  adequately,  and  only  then 
is  it  possible  lor  the  whole  structure  to  grow  and  thrive.  In  this  way  we  can 
see  that  correlations  become  established  among  the  various  parts,  one  essential 
result  ai  division  of  labour.  Tliese  correlations  have,  however,  a  much 
greater  influence  on  the  general  shape  of  the  plant  than  we  mi^t  conclude 
from  these  remarks. 

Numberless  correlations  make  their  appearance  ii  members  be  isoliUtd,  il 
leaves,  branches,  or  roots  of  plants  be  separated  off  and  prevented  from  rajud 
decay  by  appropriate  artificial  means.  The  capacity  for  regeneration  then 
makes  ttsell  apparent,  tliat  is  to  say.  the  capacity  of  a  member  to  reconstruct 
the  whole  body  by  budding  out  the  missing  organs.  The  root  can  give  rise  to 
shoots,  the  shoot  to  roots,  the  leaf  to  Imth  shoot  and  root.  The  normal  filani 
gives  us  no  hint  of  this  power,  and  yet  that  power  must  have  been  latent  m  it ; 
ifie  inter- relationships  of  the  members  only  must  have  prevented  the  indtndual 
organs  from  exhibiting  alt  the  rapacities  which  they  possess.  Owmg  to  this  cor- 
relation the  grottih  and  formative  jxiwer  of  the  different  members  are  reguUOed 
and  made  sutjservicnt  to  the  whole  in  such  a  way  that  the  structural  ev^tioa 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  the  plant  proceeds  karmomousiy.  What  is 
true  of  the  root  and  shoot  as  a  whole  is  true  also  of  the  individual  cells.  Nnm- 
berless  myriads  of  parenchymatous  cells  die  off  at  last  when  they  have  reacted 
a  certain  stage  in  devdopment  and  after  they  have  lived  a  long  time  in  that 
sta^  They  can  all  be  induced  to  form  ever^*  pos^hle  kind  of  cell  by  inhibiting 
correlations,  and  hence  may  be  made  to  continue  alive  for  indefinite  periods. 
If  this  subordination  of  cells  did  not  exist  in  the  multicellular  plant  each  cell 
would  endeavour  to  devdop  as  much  as  it  could,  and  then  we  should  ha\-e  not 
an  orranism  but  such  a  chaos  run  wild  as  to  make  existence  impossible. 

The  ftou-ering  plants  are  fierpetually  altering  their  shape,  and  the  organs 
lo  which  thry  give  nw  are  not  only  so  far  adapted  that  they  perform  the 
specific  (unctions  which  enables  them  to  carry  out  their  structure,  but  aly)  in 
M>  far  Aat  they  do  not  exhibit  all  the  activities  of  which  they  are  capable. 
The  entire  lile-cvcle  of  the  plant  from  the  germination  of  the  seed  to  the 
tocmation  of  seed  takes  place  under  constant  external  conditions,  so  that  we  are 
unable  to  refer  these  changes  in  shape  to  these  factors  with  the  same  d^ee  ol 
accuracy  that  we  did  in  the  case  of  BasidioMus.  Nevertheless,  this  Ufe-cyde 
t&  afiected  by  external  infiuences.  and  that,  too.  in  a  doable  sense. 

Whenet'rr  a  seed  gi\'es  rise  to  a  seedling  the  first  thing  it  requires  is  a  certain 
amount  ol  witUr ;  that  is  self>e\ident,  since  we  have  seen  that  water  is  an 
•b«olutrly  iiiiMiiilial  iniililiii  iil  of  the  living  oi^anism.  Since  the  seed  in  a  state 
ot  rest  isqail«iir4nr*tbeMlditionof  water  is  necessary  toawaken  its  activities. 
It  a  memMT  of  a  |uant  has  acrumulated  a  store  ol  water  during  its  resting 
period  il  is  able  to  start  developing  without  any  sDcfa  addition.  But  not  only 
muAt  watcT  be  ahurbed,  it  must  also  be  immediately  avaiUbU  if  growth  ts 
to  be  etlecte«l,  and  the  same  is  true  for  all  other  substances  needed  for  this 
purpOM.  Tbey  must  be  absorbed,  or  have  been  absorbed  previously,  and 
ID  that  resp(<ct  evrr>*  growth  pbepooxooo  in  a  plant  is  dependent  on  the 
ejitrmal  world :  this,  howv^'vc.  requires  do  furtbei  elucidation — it  is  self  •evidnit. 
TJw  niuenc*  ol  $tmp«rtt»m  on  devcfopcnent  is  not  so  obvious.  Yet  a  glance 
«t  II  twuliMJili  nature  in  spring  tnne  indicates  to  us  what  part  temperatore 
|llk|U  u  xTgrtatiw  |  liimwyi  Experiments  onfinn  this  and  show  that  tbf 
CHning  out  of  rvny  mlividml  faactian  in  tbe  plant  is  dmndent  on  the 
WMMKU  «l  a  cfftmm  uaoont  of  beat.  Beans  fint  show  evidence  of  growth 
ml—  liiii  MW^MUliiii  iiincTii«t  rj*r  .  growth  inczcasa  as  tbe  tenqwrature  rises 
(apt0  34*C  V  uid  ftTUil}yccaaes«taeB46*C  JBTOKlied.  Three  cardina]  poiots 
ol  trmperaturr.  a  mtninniia,  «y>MW,  and  nudanm.  may  be  establisbed 
Km  a11  ot^miMn-v  And  ibe  very  divujipaiMaat of  4eM  cardinal  points  indicaic 
Uw  vaned  re^uireiMnts  oi  wganiinn  s  innuL  tenpmtui^  and  at  the  samr 
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time  demonstrate  the  great  importance  of  this  factor  in  determining  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  plant.  Since  certain  AJgae  ha^'e  their  optimum 
about  0°  C,  and  certain  Bacteria  at  from  60"  to  7o^  it  is  manifest  that  they 
must  necessarily  be  inhabitants  of  wry  different  regions.  This  example  shows 
us  that  external  factors  are  indispensable  conditions  of  plant  development. 
and  that,  too,  not  in  the  case  of  the  higher  plants  only  but  in  the  case  of  all 
organisms.  We  term  these  '  formal '  conditions  of  development  to  distingnish 
them  from  special  formative  external  influences  which  on  closer  examination 
afiect  the  higher  plants  also. 

On  examining  plants  of  different  families  which  live  together  under  one  or 
other  extreme,  we  And  that  they  have  one  capacity  in  common,  vif .  that  they 
can  adapt  themselves  to  these  extremes  (compare  Volkens.  1887,  Goebel, 
1889-93.1,25;  1. 149;  2,3;  Kerner.i8qi,&c.).  Thus  desert  plants,  which  have 
difficulty  in  satisfying  their  requirements  so  far  as  water  is  concerned,  exhibit 
numerous  adaptations  for  retarding  transpiration  ;  their  surface  is  limited  in 
extent  by  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  leaves,  the  function  of  assimilation  being 
undertaken  by  the  stem  (Cactaceae  and  Eupliorbiaceae)  ;  further  their  niticle 
is  ihickened,  theu  stomata  are  deeply  sealed  and  Ihey  cover  thoms<'lves  with 
byers  of  wax  or  hairs.  On  the  otKer  hand,  wv  find  in  them  many  arrangements 
for  bringing  al>out  a  maximum  abson>tion  o(  water  if  such  be  available;  they 
exhibit  an  especially  extensive  and  deeply  penetrating  root-system. 

In  marked  contrast  to  these  '  xeropnytes  '  are  the  '  hydrophytes '  or 
aquatic  plants,  especially  the  submerged  types  which  we  shall  now  consider 
(compare  Askenasy,  1870;  Schenck,  1886;  Goebel,  1893,  2,  215).  These 
forms  are  capable  of  absorbing  water  by  their  entire  surface  and  have  nothing  to 
iear  from  loss  by  transpiration.  Accordingly,  the  root  In  these  plants  is  quite  in 
abeyance  as  a  water-absorbing  organ ;  (he  water-conducting  tissue  is  feebly 
developed:  the  cuticle  is  thin  and  easily  i>ernieabte  and  the  mechanical  ti.ssue 
is  often  entirely  wanting.  Submerged  plants  ex[»eriente.  however,  difficulties 
in  gaseous  exchange.  They  can  obtain  ga5*s  only  from  the  surrounding  water, 
and  thus,  doubtless,  we  may  account  for  the  enormously  increased  leaf-surface 
produced  by  the  formation  of  numerous  delicate  projections.  Roots  and 
rhiaomes  especially  which  are  imbedded  tn  mud  must  he  supplied  with  the 
necessary  oxygen  from  the  parts  above,  and  hence  may  be  explained  the  extra- 
ordinary development  of  intercellular  spaces  which  is  a  feature  of  all  hydro- 
phytes. Stomata,  on  the  other  hand,  the  normal  apertures  lor  gaseous  exchange 
in  land  plants,  are  wanting  entirely  in  submerged  forms. 

These  brief  notes  may  suffice  to  show  that  plants  adapt  themselves  to  their 
surroundings.  We  should  be  incorrect,  however,  in  assuming  that  the  special 
shape  of  the  hydrophyte  was  in  any  sense  induced  by  the  medium  in  which 
it  lives.  We  are  acquainted  with  forms,  the  so-called  amphibious  plants,  which 
are  capable  of  living  both  on  the  land  and  m  the  water.  We  mwy  note  especially, 
in  illustration.  Polygonum  amphibium,  wliosc  land  and  water  forms  differ  romarfc- 
ably  from  each  other.  Wlicn  inwater,thc  rhizome  islong  and  obliquely  ascending, 
bcairing  several  leaves  with  long  petioles  and  heart-shaped,  broadly  lanceolate, 
leathery  blades  floating  on  the  water.  The  entire  plant  is  smooth  and  glabrous. 
When  grown  on  land  the  stem  is  erect,  the  leaves  arc  narrow  lanceolate,  quiu 
%essilf,  wrinkled,  and  partly  hairy.  The  aquatic  and  terrestrial  forms,  may  exist, 
however,  concurrently  as  two  branches  of  IM£  same  rhiiome.  The  aquatic  form 
of  Ranuncului  aquatilis  possesses  extremely  finely  divided  leaves  and  long 
internodes,  the  land  form  has  short  internodes  and  lnoader  leaf  apices.  The 
anatomical  differences  between  these  leaves  arc  esjwcially  striking  ;  those  of 
the  land  form  arc  rigid,  bear  stomata,  and  liavc  their  assimilalory  tissue  dorsi- 
ventrally  arranged  ;  while  those  ol  the  aquatic  type  are  soft,  have  no  stomata. 
and  have  radially -arranged  assimilaton.'  tissue.  Still  in  this  plant  aL<»  it  is 
possible  by  cultivating  the  terrestrial  form  in  water  to  turn  it  into  me  aqtiatic  type. 
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Since  it  has  been  shown  that  here  water  itself  has  a  lormatlve  inflnence  on 
tbe  f^ant  and  induces  adaptations  directly,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  in 
otber  cases,  as  in  aquatics  which  no  longer  have  land  fornu.  and  in  xerophytes 
which  do  not  alter  their  habit  although  in  the  presence  ol  abundant  water, 
the  direct  eSect  of  the  medium  does  not  exhibit  itself  in  the  UIe<cycle  of  the 
individual,  but  has  developed  during  the  evolution  of  the  species  and  has  now 
become  i>ermanent.  We  involuntarily  reach  the  conclusion  tliat  s[>ecies  are 
variable,  but  tliat  many  of  their  characteristics  arc  herfditary  adaptations. 

Although  the  (ormative  effect  of  the  external  world  lias  l>een  abundantly 
proved  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  plant  reacts  to  all  factors  with  purposeful 
adaptations.  We  need  advance  only  one  example  of  such  a  reaction  doe  to 
external  influences  which  does  not  appear  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  plant, 
namely,  the  palmella  form  in  Ba^idiooolus.  It  is  often  by  no  means  easy  to 
determine  whether  a  change  in  shape  is  to  be  considered  ds  an  adaptation  or 
as  '  a  product  of  a  fortuitive  mechanism  '  (Bekthou),  1898) ;  for,  in  keeping 
with  the  views  they  hold  on  certain  general  questions,  some  botanists  are  inclined 
to  look  for  adaptations  everywhere  and  to  find  them,  whilst  others  are  content 
to  discover  merely  the  operation  of  a  purposeless  mechanism.  In  the  latter 
case  they  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  physicists  and  chemists,  and  recognize  in 
the  organism  the  selfsame  forces  which  operate  in  the  inorganic  world.  If  we 
look  on  all  these  changes  as  'adaptations  ',  we  have  still  the  all-important 
problem  to  solve :  why  does  the  plant  react  in  a  purposeful  way  ?  It  reminds 
one  of  an  organism  posseiwcd  of  intelligence,  and  the  problem  appears  to  be 
beyond  our  power  to  solve. 

We  come  now  to  a  most  important  question,  viz.  whether  results  springing 
from  the  operation  of  these  forces  in  the  organic  world  obey  the  same  laws 
which  they  do  in  the  inorganic,  or  whether  we  have  here  to  deal  with  quite 
special  relations.  Before  attempting  to  discriminate  between  these  (wo 
alternatives  let  us  glance  at  what  we  have  learnt  in  this  connexion  from  our 
experimental  treatment  of  the  problem  of  plant  formaticm.  Wherever  we  look  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  every  change  in  an  organism  is  a  complex 
process,  which  is  due  never  to  one  solitary  cause  but  to  a  large  number  of  co- 
operating factors.  The  phenomena  are  thus  remarkably  complicated,  and  when 
wc  compare  them  with  those  of  other  sciences  the  j)robability  of  Ijeing  able  to 
arrive  at  a  mathematical -physical  explanation  of  them  is  very  slight.  As  every 
one  knows.  Astronomy  can  calculate  with  the  greatest  exactness  the  path  by 
which  a  body  in  obedjence  to  the  law  of  gravity  moves  towards  another;  if  a 
third  body  makes  its  appearance  influencing  the  path  of  the  first,  the  course 
may  still  be  determined  empirically,  though  no  longer  strictly  mathematically. 
Glancing  now  at  meteorological  phenomena  no  one  doubti;  that  they  obey  simple 
physical  laws ;  in  principle,  these  are  quite  intelligible,  but  an  explanation  of 
an  individual  case  or  an  exact  prediction  of  a  meteorological  condition  is  not 
possible.  If  then  in  any  science,  orUy  that  may  be  considered  as  explained  which 
can  be  expressed  in  terms  ol  meihanics,  how  may  we  dare  to  hope  ever  to  arrive  at 
a  physical  explanation  of  life  ?  Still,  as  in  the  science  of  Meteorology,  we  may 
succeed  in  reaching,  at  least,  a  knowledge  of  principles.  In  inanimate  nature 
alone  there  are  plenty  of  phenomena  which  mock  our  attempts  to  refer  them 
to  mechanical  causes,  e.  g.  the  inherent  characters  of  bodies.  The  jieculiar 
characlaristtcs  of  an  element  are  incomprehensible  and  inexplicable;  even  more 
inexplicable  is  the  fact  that  comiM>unds  of  these  elements  assume  new  charac- 
ters not  to  be  referred  to  combinations  of  those  of  the  elements  themselves. 
It  is  impossible  to  affirm  that  the  characteristics  of  living  bodies  are  distinct  in 
Principle  from  those  of  non-living  ;   all  we  can  say  is  that  we  are  equally  de- 

*a  from  a  knowledge  of  those  of  either.    Generally  speaking,  a  mechanical 

nation  of  life  is  out  of  the  question ;  at  most  a  pnysico-chemtcal 
•ation  is  all  we  can  hope  for  (AtBRECHT,  1901). 


Many  of  the  phenumena  wlikh  we  have  become  acquainted  with  suggest 
comparisons  not  only  between  organisms  anil  complex  conditions  in  the  non- 
living world,  but  also  in  another  direction.  We  can  distinguish  internat  and 
external  causes  in  vegetable  phenomena  ;  only  when  these  work  in  harmony  is 
development  or  any  other  activity  possible  (C.  Behnakd,  1878).  Take  the 
bean,  for  example.  Germination  takes  place  only  if  certain  external  condi- 
tions  be  fultiliea  ;  there  must  be  certain  matfrials  present  in  the  medium  in 
which  the  development  takes  place,  and  also  water  and  oxygen  ;  again,  there 
must  be  a  certain  tempL-ralure,  and  in  the  later  stages,  at  least,  sufficient 
illumination.  Tliat  co-operation  of  itttenm^  factorson  the  otiier  hand  is  essential 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  identical  external  conditions  can  induce  no  develop- 
ment in  seeds  which  have  died  after  prolonged  keeping,  but  which  are  otherwise 
unaltered,  and  further  that  l>ean  plants  always  arise  from  t>ean  seeds,  while 
from  peas  an  entirely  difierent  type  oi  plant  arises.  It  would  be  an  arbitrary' 
proceeding  to  assume  that  any  one  of  these  many  causes  is  (he  chief  factor  in 
tbe  phenomenon  concerned. 

The  activity  of  a  piece  of  machinery  is  also  dependent  on  the  interaction 
of  internal  and  external  factors.  Its  specific  activity  depends  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  constituent  parts,  and  it  is  only  when  these  [Kirts  are  co-ordinated 
in  a  systematic  manner  that  it  can  perform  its  functions  properly.  But  if  the 
machme  is  to  do  work  the  external  conditions  must  al^wbc  fulfilled — inaRteam- 
eneine,  for  example,  when  a  certain  pressure  of  stoam  acts  on  the  piston.  Hence 
it  IS  frequently  the  custom  to  compare  an  organism  with  a  piece  ot  mechanism, 
and  ttiis  comparison  may  be  carried  further  when  the  significance  ol  each  in- 
dividual factor  in  the  performance  of  work  is  taken  into  account.  In  the  plant. 
as  in  the  machine,  we  may  distinguish  certain  (actors  which  directly  provide  it 
with  energy  to  carry  out  the  work,  and  others  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
merely  lioeratine  energies.  The  opening  of  the  stop-cock  which  permits  the 
steam  to  enter  the  piston-box  is  a  liberator  of  this  type  ;  so  is  the  pulling  of  the 
trigger  of  a  rifle.  In  neither  case  docs  the  necessary  pressure  of  the  finger  bear 
any  direct  relation  to  the  work  done  by  the  machine  ;  it  only  releases  a  pre- 
existing energy  and  allows  it  to  perform  work.  The  work  in  the  one  case  is 
done  by  the  expansion  of  steam,  in  the  other,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  spring 
of  tlie  ride,  and  then  by  the  explosive  force  of  the  powder.  In  the  plant  only 
a  few  cases  are  known  in  which  an  exiermtl  factor  supplies  directly  the  energy 
required  for  the  production  of  tbe  result,  e.  g.  the  action  of  sunlight  in  carbon 
assimilation,  or  the  sugar  in  the  nourishment  of  heterotrophic  plants  ;  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases  the  external  factors  merely  liberate  energy,  that  is  to 
say,  act  as  '  stimuli '  (Pfeffer,  1893)— and  the  work  is  done  by  energies  already 
stored  in  the  plant.  It  is  very  frequently  the  case  in  the  plant  that  one  released 
movement  releases  another  and  so  on.  so  that  a  whole  series  of  reactions  may 
cxxur  between  the  obvious  primary  release  and  the  obviotis  final  result,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  rifle  between  the  pulling  of  the  trigger  and  the  impact 
of  the  bullet  on  the  target.  The  plant  is,  in  a  sense,  '  loaded  '  and  ready  to 
transform  its  potential  energy  into  kinetic  whenever  the  necessary  stimulus  is 
applied. 

Another  important  similarity  between  an  organism  and  a  machine  lies  in 
its  power  of  self -regulation.  Just  as  in  a  steam-engine  an  excessive  speed  is 
reduced  automaliauly  by  that  very  increase,  so  in  an  organism  similar  sell- 
regulating  mechanisms  occur  ;  compare  in  this  relation  wliat  has  been  said  as 
to  the  production  of  diastase  (p.  183). 

Differences  between  organisms  and  machines  are,  however,  not  wanting. 
We  must  take  into  account,  in  the  first  jtlace.  the  much  more  complicated  natnre 
of  the  organism,  in  which  respect  naturally  there  is  no  fundamental  difficulty  in 
making  a  comparison.  Although  we  have  compared  the  organism  with  a  loaded 
rifle,  still  we  must  note  tliat  this  compari.son  gives  us  but  a  fecbtc-  idea  of  (he 
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mode  o(  life  oi  an  organism.  We  have  only  one  act  of  releasing  and  one  reaction 
in  a  rifle,  whilst  in  an  oi%anisro  we  have  numberless  liberations  of  energy  and 
all  sorts  of  reactions.  We  have  a  further  more  important  difference  to  note, 
viz.  that  one  of  the  chief  activities  of  an  organic  machine  lies  in  its  special 
structure,  its  development  and  tts  reproduction,  while  we  have  still  to  find  a  machine 
which  can  grow  and  reproduce.  Finally,  we  know  that  the  machine  works  to 
achieve  a  certain  end,  being  constructed  for  that  very  purpose,  but  we  cannot 
do  more  than  form  the  vaguest  guesses  as  to  tltc  purpose  for  which  the  organism 
works. 

To  sum  up ;  the  causes  of  life  are  as  yet  entireiy  unsolved,  we  are  ignorant 
both  as  to  the  materials  and  the  forces  which  give  to  living  things  their  charac- 
teristics ;  just  as  Ijltle  are  we  able  to  prove  that  other  materials  and  other  forces 
operate  in  the  organisms  than  in  the  non-living  world.  Our  position  with 
regard  to  biological  research  may  be  permitted  to  rest  with  this  expression  of 
our  ignorance,  since  the  enunciation  of  hypotheses  on  questions  so  general  as 
these  would  only  too  easily  do  injury  to  Natural  Science.  He  who  believes  that 
the  organic  world  is  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  complicated  chemical  and 
physical  processes  can  only  do  so  by  shutting  his  eyes  to  such  phenomena  as 
cannot  be  fitted  into  his  theory ;  he  who.  on  the  contrary,  once  admits  that 
the  vital  characteristics  of  the  organism  begin  where  physics  and  chemistry  end, 
is  content  to  abandon  altogether  the  toilsome  path  of  exact  investigation,  and 
aim  merely  at  collecting  the  most  readily  accessible  results  of  speculation  at 
his  study  table.  As  to  the  possibility  of  reaching  an  explanation  of  \'ita] 
phenomena  the  following  worte  dealing  with  the  subject  may  be  consulted : — 
Albhecut  (1901).  BOtschli  (1901).  Cr.AUs,sES  {1901),  Driesch  (1901,  [1905J), 
Hektwig  (1897-8  [and  1905]),  Nageli  (i860).  Kkinke  (1901),  Wolff  (1902). 
[There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  phj-sico-chemical  experimental  investi- 
gation and  not  philosophical  speculation  has  been  the  chief  means  of  advancing 
the  science  of  plant  physiology.) 

From  the  examples  considered  above  we  can  readily  appreciate  the  kind 
of  questions  we  have  to  study  in  the  lectures  yet  to  {mIow.  In  the  prese-nt 
lecture  we  need  only  attempt  to  justify  the  allotment  of  a  complete  section 
of  physiology  I0  the  discussion  of  the  '  form'  of  the  plant  and  to  show  that  this 
question  of  *  form '  may  l>e  contrasted  in  a  certain  sense  with  '  material '  and 
with  'energy'.  If  we  study  the  introduction  to  Sachs's  fainous  memoir, '  Ueber 
Stofif  und  Form '  (i88o),  it  would  apjx^r  a,s  though  this  statement  were  to  a  certain 
extent  subject  to  criticism.  Sachs  says,  '  Plant  morphology  often  suffers  the 
misfortune  of  being  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  form  without  any 
reference  toils  material  characteristics'.  'Asurveyof  the  material  character- 
istics of  organs'  is,  however,  absolutely  necessary  since  it  is  in  these  onlylhtU 
the  causes  of  their  form  are  to  be  sought  for  \  'Just  as  the  form  of  a  drop  of  water 
or  of  a  crystal  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  certain  forces  which  l>ring  the 
material  in  question  under  the  influence  of  its  surroundings,  so  ahso  the  organic 
fnrnt  can  only  be  the  outward  result  of  forces  which  transport  those  materials  which 
make  themselves  apparent  in  the  plant  substance.' 

Valuable  as  are  the  opinions  which  Sachs  has  expressed  in  this  treatise  on 
the  subject  of  '  causal  morphology '.  wc  arc  nevertheless  unable  to  agree  entirely 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  sentences  quoted.  We  amnot  find  that 
Sachs,  or  indeed  any  other  author,  has  succeeded  in  referring  the  form  of  an 
organ  to  its  material  characteristics,  and.  keeping  Iwfore  our  eyes  the  phenomena 
of  non-living  nature,  we  must  confess  thai  it  is  not  probable  that  anything  ol 
this  kind  is  ever  likely  to  be  establwhcd.  Numerous  chemical  compounds  have 
eharacteristic  crystalline  forms,  and  often  these  forms  serve  for  the  diagnosis 
of  different  bodies.  Still  the  same  form  may  be  possessed  by  different  materials 
.  would  be  in  tlie  highest  degree  dangerous  to  refer  the  leaf  form,  for 
tc,  to  one  special  but  as  yet  unknown  material,  and  still  more  dangerous 


to  attribute  the  various  types  of  form  seen  in  leaves  to  differences  in  these 
materials.  But  even  if  that  were  |X)ssible,  we  must  still,  as  in  mineralogy,  treat 
of  the  jorm  of  a  plant  by  itself ;  and  even  though  we  may  be  able  to  prove  that 
a  definite  form  results  Jrom  the  presence  of  a  definite  material  constitution  still 
we  do  not  know  why  it  is  so  ;  why,  for  example,  calcium  oxalate  crystaUizes  in 
a  tetragonal  form  when  three  molecules  of  water  are  present,  and  in  the  mono- 
symmetrtcdl  form  when  there  is  only  one.  Nowadays,  when  an  explanation  of 
form  as  due  to  chetnicaJ  constitution  is  still  quite  impossible,  it  appears  to  us 
that  a  special  section  dealing  with  '  metamorphosis  '  is  essential. 

It  IS,  perhaps,  not  possible  to  sharply  separate  off  change  of  form 
cither  from  the  second  dcpailmunt  oJ  physiology,  the  transformation  of  energy 
— more  esjHrially  the  phenomena  of  movement — or  from  morphology.  How- 
ever, the  delimitation  is  of  ser\'ice  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  since  a  large 
series  of  vital  phenomena,  especially  those  connected  with  reproduction,  heredity, 
evolution  of  species.  Sec,  may  be  most  naturally  classed  along  with  other  forma- 
tive processes,  while  they  cannot  he  treated  of  in  a  binary  cla.ssification  o(  the 
subject  nor  be  dealt  with  in  an  appendix.  This,  however,  is  of  no  consequence 
so  far  as  the  plant  is  concerned. 

In  the  lolJowing  pages  we  have  to  investigate  tirst  of  all  how  growth  and 
(ormation  is  carried  out  under  constant  trxternal  conditions  (Leclures  XXI- 
XXIIl) ;  we  shall  thus  learn  to  appreciate  the  Tmnie  of  action  of  internal  causes 
of  growth,  although  we  shall  not  gam  thereby  any  closer  insight  into  their 
nature  ;  at  the  same  time  we  shall  endeavour  to  form  a  conception  of  what 
growth  and  formation  really  are.  Tliereafter  we  will  devote  ourselves  to  the 
_  study  of  the  influence  of  the  most  important  external  factors  on  growth 
■  (Lectures  XXI V-XXVI).  In  conclusion  we  will  devote  ourselves  to  the  study 
H  of  the  d^veloftmental  life-cyeU  itself,  which  results  from  the  simultaneous  opera* 
H     Hon  of  both  internal  and  external  factors. 
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LECTURE    XXI 
THE  GROWTH  OT^  THE  CELL 

Thk  Bust  siinply  orgaaued  piaats  are  unkdlular,  and  the  microscope 
Aow  wm  ako  that  m  the  oMSt  '^t*-***— *  ionns  cells  and  ilieir  deri^'aiives 
■■"rrr*'*T**  the  units  out  of  wfaicfa  tbece  pfaate  are  entirely  built.  The  ceti  s 
tins  to  be  considered  as  itie  fim^mmtmiai  e»mtlrmctive  unti  of  the  plant  (and 
inridentallv  it  may  be  menliooed  of  the  mnimal  also).  Any  attempt  to  in- 
TCstigate  toe  growth  and  lormatkn  of  the  plant  will  thus  naturally  commence 
wsth  t  saadyoi  c^U■structurf.  We  w^  assoae  that  all  the  conditions  necessary 
for  the  development  of  the  plant  have  bem  falfiled  and  that  the  detenainiog 
external  factors  remain  constanl.  ^m 

What  do  we  understand  by  the  terms  '  growth  '  and  *  lonmation  '  ?  ItlH 
obvious  in  the  first  place  that  Ibe  growing  odl  incnmsts  in  size,  but  not  every 
increase  m  sue  is  a  case  of  growth.  It  we  plftce  someseeds  in  uatcr  we  at  once 
observe  a  rapid  increase  m  sue  owing  to  the  enlargement  ol  the  individual  cells ; 
bat  it  is  due  merely  to  the  introdoctioa  ot  water  into  the  organic  substance, 
to  a  process  which  we  have  termed  imbibitioa.  If  wc  place  the  swollen  seeds 
in  the  air.  the  water  evapiorates  and  the  seeds  regain  their  original  dimension::. 
If  we  place  thecell  of  an  alga  which  has  been  plasmolysed  by  cane  sugar  (Lecture 
II)  in  water,  the  cell  increases  in  size  owing  to  the  absorption  of  water,  bat  Hit 
mode  of  absorption  in  this  case  differs  from  imbibition.  Exmss  of  water  is  talcoi 
into  the  vacuole,  but  it  induces  nosc[>aration  of  the  individual  particles  of  the 
wall  and  of  the  protoplasm.  Generally  speaking,  this  increase  in  size,  owing 
to  turgor  or  imbibition,  produces  changes  which  are  temporary,  while  in  tme 

E'owrt  the  changes  are  fermanem.  '  Growth "  is  for  the  most  part  accompamed 
y  an  increase  in  volume,  but  there  are  cases  in  which  increase  in  one  direction 
is  accompanied  by  a  decrease  m  another.  In  the  latter  case,  elongation  can  take 
placcwithout  any  change  in  volume  :  still  we  may  also  speak  of  it  asgrowthil 
the  change  be  permanenl. 

Wc  miL'ht  siH-ak  of  '  formation '  equally  well  when  the  orcanism  foms 
celts  and  when  the  cell  has  a  specific  shape  in  relation  to  the  Uie -conditions. 
But  so  interiwcted  '  formation '  would  be  no  subject  for  science.  The 
causes  of  cell -formation  we  cannot  indeed  ascertain  because  we  have  never 
seen  non-cellular  organisms  (S.^tHS  uses  the  term  'non-cellular'  in  fiuite 
another  sense  from  this.  '  Lectures  on  Plant  Physiology ') — only  on  theoretiol 
groimds  wo  suppose  their  prc-cxistence  (or  also  present  existence)  and  regard 
them  as  the  simpler  precursors  of  the  cell.  But  if  in  speaking  of  '  iomiatwn ' 
we  think  of  changing  of  shape  then  we  acquire  a  notion  of  some  fertility 
A  changing  of  shape  may  happen  alike  in  swelling  and  in  osmotic  enlargement 
as  well  as  in  growth.  But  all  these  processes  might  go  on  also  nithoui 
a  changing  of  shape,  if,  for  instance,  the  body  simply  tnrcame  larger  vrithosi 
any  alteration  in  its  proportions ;  in  this  case  we  would  not  speak  of  a  change 
of  shape. 

We  have  already  disnissed  the  most  important  constituents  of  the  ceB 
and  their  interrelationshi]>s  elsewhere  (Lecture  I).  Two  of  these  only  are  of 
interest  to  us  at  present,  viz.  the  protoplasm  and  the  cell-wall,  and  we  will 
attempt  now  to  deal  with  their  growth  and  form.  We  will  begin  with 
the  protoplasm,  the  essential  living  substance,  and  by  far  the  most  important  sO 
far  as  our  problem  is  concerned.  Unfortunately,  our  knowledge  of  the  growth  of 
protoplasm  is  very  Umited;  we  know  little  more  than  the  m^nc /art  Maf^n>A>^<^a»i 
gnws.    It  is  possible  to  observe  in  many  cells  the  actual  increase  of  prato] 
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under  the  microscope,  doubling  its  amount  in  some  circumstances  in  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes,  but  we  are  quite  ignorant  bow  the  proloplasro  is  iorraed 
jrom  the  nutritive  substances  supfnied  to  it ;  we  can  only  say  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  process  of  assimilation,  or,  more  accurately,  the 
process  of  assimilation  (compare  DfUEsCH.  1901).  What  we  have  hitlierto 
spoken  of  as  '  assimilation  '  has  been  the  comparatively  simple  synthesis  of 
organic  substances.  The  chloroplast  synthesizes  carbohydrates,  but  the  carbo- 
hydrates are  no  more  like  the  chloroplast  than  the  carbon-dioxide  is ;  they  want 
life,  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  chloroplast.  We  can  only  speak  of  assimila- 
tion in  the  real  sense  of  the  term  when  the  raw  materials  are  translormcdmto  a 
livine  sUile,  and  this  is  what  takes  place  when  protoplasm  grows,  when,  in  other 
words,  new  protoplasm  is  formed.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  organism 
U,  moru  than  any  oth«r,  the  way  in  which  protoplasmic  growth  is  accomj^ished. 
When  a  crystal  grows,  it  finds  the  same  material  already  dissolved  in  the  matrix; 
the  protoplasm,  on  the  other  hand,  constructs  itself  out  of  subslattces  unlike  itself 
bat  always  as  an  addition  to  protoplasm  there  already.  We  are  quite  unable,  at 
present,  to  say  how  the  process  is  carried  out,  since  we  are 
quite  ignorant  what  protoplasm  itself  really  Is. 

The  newly-formed  protoplasm  must  in  some  way  or 
other  be  incorporated  in  that  already  prostmt ;  in  a  word  it 
must  \i^added  to  it  or  interpolated  between  its  constituent  parts. 
To  the  question  '  where  does  the  protoplasm  grow  ? '  we 
can  give  no  definite  an-iwcr,  for  it  leads  us  at  once  to  another 
as  yet  unsolved  problem,  viz.  the  ultimate  structure  of  the 
protoplasm.  The  position  we  take  up  as  to  the  various 
theories  of  protoplasmic  structure  will  determine  what  view 
we  take  as  to  the  mode  of  growth  of  protoplasm.  It  is 
needless  for  us  to  follow  out  the  various  explanations  wliich 
have  been  given,  since  none  of  them  have  been  generally 
accepted  ;  nor  do  we  by  accepting  any  of  them  gain  any 
deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of  protoplasm.  What  applies 
to  protoplasm  in  general  applies  also  to  its  members,  the 
nucleus  and  the  chroma  t  op horcs ;  wc  see  that  they  grow, 
hut  we  do  not  know  where  nor  how. 

We  may  omit  any  discussion  of  the  formation  of  proto- 
plasm since,  for  the  most  part,  it  has  no  definite  form.  It 
IS  a  viscous  fluid,  whose  form  is  determined  frequently  by 
external  forces.  It  is  only  when  its  external  layer  has  attained  a  firm  con- 
sistence that  we  may  speak  of  it  as  having  actually  morphological  formation. 
The  cases  in  which  that  condition  is  reached,  however,  lead  back  to  others 
where  the  protoplasm  has  no  such  characteristic. 

We  are  much  better,  though  still  imperfectly,  acquainted  with  the  mode 
ol  growth  of  till-  cell-wall.  The  chief  difference  between  the  protoplasm  and  the 
ceC-wall  cannot  be  more  clearly  expressed  than  by  saying  that  formation  of 
new  protoplasm  takes  place  only  by  addition  to  that  already  existing,  whilst 
a  cell-wall  may  be  formed  where  no  cell-wall  existed  previously;  the  forma- 
tion of  a  cell-wall  necessitates  the  presence  of  protoplasm  but  not  of  another 
cell-wall ;  the  protoplasm  makes  itself,  the  cell-wall  is  made  by  the  protoplasm. 
This  dependence  of  the  cell-wall  on  the  protoplasm  is  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
us  in  a  study  of  its  earliest  beginnings,  and  wc  may  start  with  a  consideration 
ot  (he  initiation  of  the  cell-wall  (Strasbcrger,  1898).  Swarmsporc  formation 
takes  place  in  many  Algae  and  Fungi.  In  the  simplest  case  (Fig.  40)  the  contents 
ol  the  cell  retreat  from  the  wall, andfinally  escape  through  a  crack  in  the  wall  into 
the  surrounding  water  in  which  the  free  mass  moves  about  in  the  water  as  a 
naked  'swarmsporc'.  After  a  certain  time  the  movement  ceases,  the  swarmsporc 
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fixes  itself  and  forms  a  new  cell-wall,  in  the  form  of  an  excretion  on  the  outside 
of  the  protoplasm.  In  other  cases*  also^  the  ceil-wall  arises  by  excretion,  but 
this  mode  of  formation  is  not  imiversa) ;  for  it  has  been  definitely  shown  that 
in  some  cases  the  wall  arises  by  transformation  of  protoplasm,  i.  e.  by  a  direct 

alteration  of  protoplasmic  stranda.  When  this  method  is  adopted,  carbohydrates 
most  be  split  off  from  the  protoplasm  and  the  nitrogenous  remainder  be  with- 
drawn, because  the  wall  so  formed  exhibits  the  same  characters  as  that  formed 
by  excretion.  Cell-walls  which  arise  by  this  sohdifying  of  the  protoplasm  must 
have  an  extremely  complicated  composition,  and  Cork£NS  (1398)  has  shown 
that  this  is  indeed  the  case.  (!cll-wall  formation  by  excretion  is  much  more 
common  than  by  transformation  of  the  protoplasm. 

Cell-wall  formation  may  also  be  artificially  induced.  A  new  wall  may 
appear  under  certain  conditions  on  the  surface  of  the  protoplasts  of  plasmolysed 
celis,  and,  further,  isolated  protoplasmic  particles  (e.  g.  in  the  Sipboneae)  may 
be  induced  by  mechanical  means  to  form  cell-walls. 

The  maiority  of  cell-walls  hax-c-.  apart  altogether  from  their  mode  of  origin. 
the  power  of  grovlh  ;  they  increase  both  superficially  and  in  thickness.  Suriace- 
growth  takes  place  first,  growth  in  thickness  follows  later  and  continues  loo^ 
after  surface-growth  ha:>  ceased.    Although  these  two  processes  in  many  cases 
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take  place  at  the  same  time  and  affect  each  other,  we  will  as  far  as  possible  treat 
of  them  separately.  Let  us  begin  with  superficial  growth,  which  is  of  impor* 
tance  from  the  pointolviewof  the  configuration  of  the  organism,since  the  shape 
of  the  adult  cell  is  determined  by  the  superficial  growth  of  its  membrane.  We 
have  already  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  temporary  alterations  in  form 
of  cells  produced  by  turgor  only  (stoniiata,  p.  39),  and  we  will  recur  to  these 
changes  elsewhere. 

Let  us  endeavour,  in  the  first  place,  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  different 
types  of  superficial  growth.  We  know  of  only  a  few  cases  where  superficial 
growth  takes  place  equally  on  all  sid^s,  where  an  increase  takes  place  without 
any  alteration  in  form  ;  as  examples  wc  may  cite  approximately  tetrahedral 
pollen-grains  and  spores  (compare  Fig.  54,  p.  264)  and  the  cyhndrical  cells  of 
tlydrodidyoit.  Generally,  only  certam  parts  of  the  cell-wall  grow  superficially 
and  these  parts  may  be  distributed  in  various  ways  on  or  between  parts  which 
show  no  such  growth.  Examples  of  such  hcaiiied  surface  growth  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  simple  spherical  cells  of  some  Algae  (Pleurococcaceae)  which  are 
hemispherical  in  the  young  state  and  are  hencelimited  on  one  side  by  a  flattened 
cell- membrane.  This  flat  surface  alone  grows  and  transforms  the  hemisphere  into 
a  complete  sphere.  In  many  cylindrical  cells  also,  e.  g.  in  the  Conjugatae,  surface 
growth  is  localized,  forihery/iWrtVa/ wall  aloncgrows  while  the  disk -shaped  trans- 
verse walls  retain  their  original  dimensions ;  the  cell-wall  increases  in  extent 
but  not  in  thickness.  In  both  tlic  examples  we  have  selected  the  greater  part  of 
»he  cell-wall  undergoes  surlace  growth,  out  there  are  many  cases  known  where 
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growth  is  confined  to  one  small  part  of  the  wall,  and  this  part  may  he  either 
terminal  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  definite  region  of  the  cell.  In  the  first  case 
wc  speak  of  the  grou-th  as  apical,  and  then  the  growth  is  distinctly  unilateral  in 
relation  to  the  full  grown  part  of  the  wall ;  the  other  case  we  term  inUrcalary 
wrtiere  interpolation  of  a  new  region  takes  place  between  two  zones  wlttch  are 
already  fully  dcvelojied.  Examples  of  apical  growth  are  to  be  found  in  roothairs, 
pollen-l^lbes,lungalll>^)hae,&c.(HABERLANDT.  1889,  Keinhardt,  1892).  Accord- 
ing to  Reinhardt  growth  isbmited  to  the  convex  apex  of  the  cell,  to  the  minute 
projecting  region  01  the  cylinder;  further,  growth  is  greatest  at  the  extreme  apex 
and  decreases  gradually  backwards.  In  Fig.  49  two  stages  in  the  growthof  an  apex 
of  a  hj*i)ha  arc  showTi,  and  corresponding  regions  are  indicated  by  dotted  lines. 
Wcsee  how  much  the  surface  erf  has  extended  (to  r'rf'J'^ndhow  little  difference 
there  is  between  the  surfaces  ai  and  ^'ft'.  Thebestexampleof  intercalarygrowih 
is  furnished  by  Oedogomitm,  where  the  intercalated  region  is  marked  off  Irora 
the  older  parts  in  (be  clearest  possible  manner.  Th^  example  will  he  dealt 
with  in  a  greater  detail  later  ;  ineanwhilt-  reference  may  be  made  to  Fig  51. 

Another  case  of  intercalary  growth  is  illustrated  at  Fig.  50,  which  shows 
two  stages  in  the  development  of  stellate  parenchyma.  The  originally  closely 
applied  walls  of  two  cells  separate  from  each  other  at  several  [mints,  and  inter- 
cellnlar  spaoes,  ti,  apiM:ar  between  them.  We  may  observe  thereafter  that  the 
cell-wall  exhibitsfurther  growth  practically  onlyoptrosite  the  intercellular  spaces, 
while  the  regions  where  the  two  cells  are  in  contact  (in  Fig.  50,  /)  scarcely  grow 
at  all  (Fig.  50,  //). 

Surface  growth  of  the  cell-wall,  like  its  primitive  formation,  takes  place 
onlyin  the  presence  of  protoplasm  andmicleus.  and,  as  a  rule,  growth  in  the  wall 
occurs  only  where  the  protoplasm  is  closelyapplied  to  it.  This  dose  application 
of  the  protoplasm  is  firmly  maintained,  by  osmotic  pressure,  while  at  the  same 
time,  and  due  to  Die  same  cause,  the  membrane  is  kept  tense.  Owing  to  the 
lact  that  this  osmotically-induced  tension  was  observed  m  the  majority  of 
growing  cell-walls,  and  because  a  certain  relation  had  been  noted  between 
pressure  and  intensity  of  growth,  it  was  for  long  considered  that  osmotic  pressure 
played  a  mechanical  part  in  surface  growth,  and  the  phenomena  which  occur  in 
artificially  formed  cells  were  compared  with  those  in  a  state  of  nature.  Artificial 
cdls  (Tral'be,  1867)  may  be  readily  produced  by  taking  a  little  gelatine  to 
which  sugar  has  been  added  and  allowing  it  to  exude  from  the  end  of  a  glass 
pipette  submerged  in  a  weak  solution  of  tannin.  A  precipitation  membrajie 
makes  its  appearance  at  once  on  the  surface  of  the  drop,  a  membrane  whose 
characters  we  have  already  studied  (Lecture  II).  it  is  very  [)«rmeable  to 
water,  but  quite  impermeable  both  to  tannin  and  gelatine.  Under  these  con- 
ditions an  osmotic  pressure  develops  inside  this  membrane  which  stretches  it. 
One  of  two  things  may  now  happen,  either  a  simple  extension  of  the 
particles  of  the  membrane  by  the  intercalation  of  the  gelatine  solution  betvfeen 
those  of  the  membrane,  or  fine  cracks  may  aiipcar  permitting  the  exposure  of 
the  gelatine  solution,  which,  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  tannin, 
develops  at  once  a  new  precipitation  membrane  of  gelatine  tannate.  Obviously 
since  the  formation  of  new  parts  takes  place  quite  regularly  between  the  old  parts 
of  the  wall,  the  artificial  cell  will  assume  the  form  of  a  sphere  of  considerable  size. 

Is  there  any  Ukeness  between  the  growth  of  the  precipitation  membrane 
and  that  of  the  natural  ctrll  ?  This  question  cannot  be  answered  offhand.  Of 
course  it  is  obvious  that  Uie  membrane  in  the  plant  cell  is  not  due  to  the  pre- 
cipitation of  some  product  of  the  reaction  of  two  fluids;  still  osmotic  pres- 
sure might,  for  all  that,  play  a  mechanic;il  part  in  surface  growth.  This  has 
indeed  hccn  accepted  as  true,  and  on  this  basis  two  theories  have  been  advanced 
to  account  for  surface  growth.  According  to  one  view,  the  cell-wall  is  simply 
stretched  mechanically  by  osmotic  pressure  and  that  too  far  beyond  the  limit 
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of  ^astidty  <*  pUstic  grawdi  %  In  pnipogtioo  as  the  anrtaoe  incre^^s  tfaf 
thirhT>fTT  most  decmae,  ud  ainoe  in  natiire  no  such  decrease  m  thickness  can 
as  a  role  be  ofaaenred  it  met  be  aasaaaed  that  annhaoeoDsly  with  this  sapa- 
final  extensioo  a  deposttkn  of  new  layen»  or  an  incfwie  m  thidoios  miin 
within,  takn  place.  This  cooceptian,  when  cxrefnlly  stndied,  denies  »a(  sor- 
fattc  growth  altogether,  and  recopiiaes  only  a  paasive  stretching  and  deposi  lion 
on  the  membrane.  In  staip  contrast  to  this  theory  is  the  second,  which 
cjqilaiiasnHace  growth  by  awoBiing  the  imUreaUHom  of  new  materials  between 
those  already  existent ;  osmotic  pressare  oa  this  view  acts  mecbanicaUy  by 
polling  apart  the  finest  partkics  of  the  cell-wall  and  thus  lavouhng  the  intei- 
polation  of  new  partides  between  them. 

These  two  opposing  views  ba^'e  long  been  known  as  the  tlieories  of  *  appo- 
sition '  and  '  intussusception  '  respectively,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  it  has 
come  to  be  believed  that  hoUtmModtimmfnbmbOityocair  in  nature.  We  will 
illustrate  this  by  rderencp  to  a  lew  e»aaiplfs. 

In  a  o^oiOtdogonium  which  b  about  to  divide  we  obser^'e.  near  miecnd 
and  closely  applied  to  the  inude,  a  thickening  of  the  wall  in  the  form  of  a  ring-likt- 

pad,  manifeatly  coo^wsed  oi  twodifferentcbemi- 
cal  substances  as  seen  in  section  (Fig.  51,  i).  Tbe 
central  mucilaginous  region  ot  the  ^d  is  the  first 
to  be  laid  down  (ScW).  and  is  covered  later  by  a 
ceOulose  layer  (C)  which  ha^  the  same  character; 
as  the  remainder  of  the  cell-wall.  Apparcntlv, 
owing  to  swelling  of  ihemucilaginoui^  core  thooid 
cell-wall  is  lom  asunder  by  a  circular  crack, 
and  the  whole  cell  is  in  this  wmy  greatly 
increased  in  len^h.  The  materia]  forming 
the  pad  becomes  extended  «>  as  to  lorm  2 
cylindrical  uniting  zone  between  the  two  older 
regions  of  the  cell-wall,  in  such  a  H-ay  that  the 
mucilaginous  region  form$  the  external  and  the 
cellulose  part  the  internal  layer  of  the  interca- 
lated piece.  Contemporaneously  with  theelooga- 
'~"  tionof  this  interpolatedcylinder  (Fig.  51, //,///] 

there  is  an  obvious  decrease  in  the  thickness  of  tlic  wall,  and  the  whole  process 
gives  one  the  impression  that  the  stretching  is  purely  passive  and  results  from 
the  action  of  osmotic  pressure.  On  this  account  Oedogomum  has  been  usually 
legardcd  as  an  example  of  'plastic  growth*.  Closer  investigation  shows  lus  bow- 
ever,  that  the  case  b  not  quite  so  simple  as  it  seems.  The  new  membrane  at 
first  is  stretched  lu  the  lungitudiKai  direction  only,  and  the  tram-vfrse  diameUr 
ol  the  cell  remain:^  unalteied  or  even  decreases.  Again,  it  is  worthy  of  note  thai 
the  growth  ceases  when  the  intercalated  portion  has  become  quite  thin. 
If  the  entire  growth  of  this  portion  depended  only  on  plastic  extension,  one 
«-ou]d  be  led  to  expect  that  the  stretching  must  continue,  and  all  the  more  easQv 
the  thinner  the  membrane  became.  If  stretching  be  tbe  factor  in  the  case  at  all. 
then  clianges  in  the  elasticity  of  the  membrane  must  occur  during  that  process, 
calculated  to  render  the  membrane  graduatlv  iess  extettsibU.  Even  ot  this 
simple  and  apparently  purely  mechanical  growth  phenomenon  we  are  far 
from  having  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  explanation.  It  would  seem  to  us  as  If 
tbe  physiological  aspect  of  the  case  has  not  as  yet  received  the  attention  it 
deserves. 

Berthold  has  observed  intercalary  growth  in  other  Algae  also,  which  in 

many  respects  sugKCSts  that  seen  in  OMOgonium,  c.  g.  in  a  member  of  the  Con- 

fervaccae.     The  ml  structure  of  this  alga  is  illustrat»i  schematically  at  Fig.  52. 

ch  cdl  consists  of  two  pieces,  x-shaped  in  longitudinal  section,  each  b«^m* 
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iiig  thinner  towards  the  middle  of  tbe  cell  and  having  these  thinner  regions 
overlapping.  Tlie  protoplasm  next  deposits  a  median  band  of  membrane,  thick 
in  the  centre  and  thinninc  off  towards  either  end.  Union  of  the  two  consti* 
tuents  renders  the  wall  of  tne  cell  of  equal  thickness  throughout.  Wlien  the  cell 
starts  growing  the  overlapping  borders  of  the  external  membrane  separate 
and  the  inner  membrane  comes  up  more  and  more  to  the  surface  of  the  cell- 
filament.  After  a  transverse  wall  has  been  formed  this  inner  wall  takes  on  the 
x-form  and  new  inner  membranes  appear  m  each  daughter-cell.  Similar 
obser\'ations  on  other  Algae  have  been  niade  by  many  other  investigators 
(compare  Berthold,  i886,  and  Knct  Bohlis,  1897).  llie  difference  between 
this  case  and  Oedogonium  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  deposition  layer  does 
not  grow  so  suddenly  in  the  present  cose,  and  hence  the  idea  oi  purely  me- 
chanical stretching  is  excluded. 

Phenomena  similar  m  principle  have  been  demonstrated  as  taking  place 
in  apical  as  well  as  in  intercalary  growth.  Thus  Scbuitz 
(1880)  and  Strasbusger  (i88z)  have  observed  at  the 
growing  a|)cx  ol  Biimetia  scfundiftora^  one  of  the  Flori- 
dcae.  a  spTial  kind  of  lamination  which  is  iigured  nt  Fig. 
5j.  The  growing  point  is  made  up  of  successive  lamellae 
of  limited  thickness  which  increase  in  superficial  extent 
and  burst  through  similar  older  lamellae,  whidi  thus 
become  bevelled  off  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
a[>cx.  XoLi.  (1887)  successfully  stained  the  cell-walls  of  Derbesia,  CauUrpa 
and  other  marine  Algae  with  prussian-blue  and  thus  differentiated  these  layers 
from  those  succeeding  them.  These  experiments  make  it  certain  that  deposition 
of  new  lamellae  takes  place  at  the  growing  point,  by  whose  superficial  growth 
the  older  lamellae  are  burst.  We  may  certamly  assume  Ironi 
a  study  of  such  observations  that  the  separate  lamellae  then 
exhibit  no  further  growth  where  they  have  been  torn  through, 
or  do  not,  at  least,  grow  as  vigorously  as  the  newly- 
formed  lamellae.  The  older  lamellae  are.  doubtless,  passively 
stretched,  but  whether  the  voung  lamellae  grow  pas- 
sively also  cannot  be  decided  from  the  experiment.  If  in 
this  and  other  similar  cases  the  young  cell-wall  also  suffers 
I>assive  stretching  we  should  naturally  attribute  it  to  osmotic 
activity  ;  but  it  is  of  importance  to  note  that  this  osmotic 
pressure  is  insufhcient  of  itself  tostretch  the  membrane  plasti- 
cally, since  it  is  known  that  much  greater  pressures  are  unable 
to  extend  the  cell-wall  beyond  its  limit.s  ol  elasticity  (Pfeffer. 
i8q2,  241).  Again,  we  ne\'er  find  membranes  in  the  living  cells  which  are 
stretched  beyond  the  limits  of  their  elasticity.  We  may  assume,  however, 
with  XoLL  (i8g5)  that  plastic  stretching  is  possible  without  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  elasticity.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  bent  wooden  bow 
gradually  unbends,  a  fact  which  can  be  due  only  to  an  internal  concentric 
Uvirring.  In  this  unbent  condition,  however,  the  bow  at  any  moment  can  be 
again  elastically  bent.  Similarly,  in  the  cell-wall  stretched  by  turgor  pressure, 
an  unbcnduig  and  even  a  plastic  extension  might  arise  without  the  wall  be- 
coming thereby  inelastic.  It  is  often  assumed  ttiat  the  protoplasm  has  an 
effect  on  the  elasticity  of  the  membrane,  but  we  liave  no  grounds  for  such  an 
assumption. 

It  was  for  long  believed  that  surface  growth  in  the  cell-wall  arose  only  by 
deposttton  of  lamellae  and  plastic  stretching  of  these  by  turgor  pressure,  but  more 
recently  many  arguments  have  been  advanced  against  this  view ;  moreover, 
there  are  individual  cases  which  have  been  thoroughly  examined,  and  to  which 
thisexplanationcannot  be  rightly  applied.    There  is  first  of  all  the  apical  growth 
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of  lungalhyphae androothairs, studied  by  Haberlandt(i889),Zachaiiias{i89i), 
and  Reinhardt  ( 1899).  So  long  as  these  stnidures  are  allowed  to  grow  without 
any  interference,  no  deposition  of  new  lamellae  and  bursting  of  older  layers  can 
be  observed  in  them.  Such  a  negative  result  taken  by  itself  certainly  docs  not  help 
us  much,  but  we  may  obtain  an  explanation  of  the  mode  of  groui.h.  such  as  has 
been  demonstrated  in  Barndia  and  Derbesia,  if  the  cessation  of  growth  be  studied. 
Thus  Zacharias  has  shown  that  the  roothairs  of  Chara,  when  placed  in  water 
in  which  Chara  has  never  been  (frown,  at  once  cease  to  grow.  When,  after 
a  certain  interval,  growth  begins  again,  one  sees  that  the  parts  of  the  cell-wall 
which  previously  had  shown  [wwcr  of  growth,  have  now  lost  that  power  and 
are  burst  asunder  by  newly-dcposiled  layers,  Rein'HARDT  observed  the  <iame 
phenomenon  in  roothairs  which  had  been  pla&molysed.     Although  Reinhardt 

f)erhaps  goes  too  far  in  assumuig  that  in  Bornetia  the  bursting  of  a  layer  always 
oUows  a  previous  interruption  in  growth,  one  is  forced  to  admit  that  in  the 
cases  studied  by  Rf.inhardt  and  Zacharias.  growth  may  be  normally  carried 
on  without  successive  deposition  and  bursting  of  lamellae.  The  burstings  must 
take  place  in  these  examples  with  quite  remarkable  frequency;  according  to 
Rei.vhardt  at  least  once  or  twice  a  minute  in  the  case  of  fungus  cells.     It  'n 

scarcely  possible  that  the  mode  of  growth 
can  in  this  case  be  other  than  hyiHtuum- 
Cfption,  i.e.  by  the  interpolation  of  new 
wall  substance  between  the  older  mole- 
cules. An  observation  of  Zacharias,  IoI- 
lo\ving  directly  on  Noll's  experiments, 
supports  this  view.  He  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducmg  congo-red,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, into  the  membrane  of  the  roothair 
without  occasioning  an  interruption  in 
growth,  and  was  able  to  determine  cJearly 
that  the  coloured  apex  gradually  lost  its 
colour  during  surface  growth,  while  older 
portions  of  the  same  wall  retained  it.  It 
was  very  apparent  that  in  this  case  there 
was  no  bursting  of  the  coloured  lamellae 
as  in  Noll's  experiments,  but  rather  an  interpolation  of  materials  between 
the  minute  older  particles.  This  result  admits  of  more  than  one  interpretation, 
and  hence  we  cannot  conclude  with  certainty  that  the  mode  of  growth  in 
Caulerpa  in  Noll's  experiments  is  conditioned  only  by  the  colouration  with 
prussian-blue  and  by  artificial  interruption  of  growth. 

Further  important  evidence  in  favour  of  surface  growth  by  intussusception 
has  been  brought  forward  by  Askenasv  (i8t>o)  and  Strasbukger  {1889).  It 
is  impossible  to  quote  a]l  the.se  proofs  at  present,  and  we  will,  therefore,  note 
only  a  sjiecial  case  which  has  been  recently  drawn  attention  to  by  Fittinc 
(1900).  The  young  spore  of  SeiagineUa  possesses  two  chemically  diflerent  mem- 
branes, the  exosporium  and  the  mcsosporium  (Fig.  54,  ex  and  mcs) ;  they  are 
separated  from  each  oth^r  by  a  fluid  containing  very  little  solid  material.  As 
the  spore  increases  in  size  (Pig.  54,  /-///)  these  lamellae  retain  their  relative 
positions  but  increase  correspondingly  in  surface  growth  and  in  thickness.  In 
an  ordinary  cell-wall  the  innermosi  lamella  at  all  events  can  increase  in  surface 
as  a  result  of  plastic  stretching  and  simultaneous  deposition  of  new  layers  from 
the  protoplasm  ;  the  outer  layers,  however,  must  become  thinner  as  a  result 
of  plastic  extension.  In  the  spores  of  Sela^neiia,  however,  the  inner  lamellae  are 
quite  debarred  from  any  possible  deposition  of  new  layers,  since  the  protoplasm 
is  contvaded  into  a  sphere  within  the  mcsosporium  (Fig,  54,  //),  and  touches 
the  membrane  at  most  at  one  spot  only.     Between  the  protoplasm  and  the 
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^xnesosporium  there  is  a  fluid  frum  which  a  coagulabJe  substance  may  be  pre- 
:ipitaied  by  alcohol  (///,  ger).  The  growing  membrane  is  in  contact  with  fluid 
on  both  sides,  from  which  it  obtains  the  necessary  nutrients  and  thus  grows  in 
extent  wiikoiu  being  stretched  by  osmaiic  pressure. 

We  are  doubtleas  dealing  here  witli  an  extreme  case-,  since  in  general  the 
membrane  grows  superficially  only  so  long  as  it  remains  in  contact  with  proto- 
alasm  ;  when  the  protoplasm  is  withdrawni  from  the  wall  by  plasmolysis  it 
tends  to  excrete  a  new  membrane  on  its  outer  surface.  Why  the  sporogenesis 
in  Sttagitieila  and  Isoetes  shows  deviations  from  the  normal  has  not  as  yet  been 
explained,  but  that  this  difierence  exists  cannot  be  doubted  after  Fitting's 

fresearches.    The  behaviour  of  the  spore-walla  in  relation  to  osmotic  pressure 
not  so  extreme,  since  it  has  been  observed  in  other  cases  that  a  vigorous 

[surface  growth  can  take  place  without  an  increase  in  turgidity,  and  that 
growth  in  general  may  go  on  although  turgor  l>c  reduced.  Thus  Pfeffer  has 
shown  (1893)  that  the  growth  of  thewa.llsof  the  root-cells  continues  after  osmotic 
pressure  has  been  more  and  more  reduced  by  appropriate  means,  the  cell-wall 
finally  becoming  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  contracted.  In  Pfeffer's  ex- 
periments this  retraction  was  effected  by  a  sheath  of  plaster  of  Paris,  but 
KoLKWiTZ  (1896)  showed  that  similar  conditions  may  also  occur  in  nature  ;  the 
cells  of  the  medulla  of  HeliantJius,  for  example,  exhibited  growth  at  their  ends 
after  they  had  been  squeezed  by  the  expansion  ol  the  vascular  bundles. 

Such  observations  render  it  probable  that  the  part  played  by  turgor  in 
these  and  other  cases  is  not  merely  mechanical.  To  effect  plashc  stretching 
an  expansive  force  is  certainly  necessary,  and  this  force  must  be  that  of  turgor  ; 
turgor  Is,  however,  quite  unnecessary  for  growth  by  intussusception.  This 
pressure  is  indeed  quite  insignificant  in  comparison  with  molecular  forces,  such 
as  that  of  crystallization  for  example.  Thus  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  may 
originate  and  grow  in  the  walls  of  certain  cells  (Pfeffer,  1S92,  250  ;  MUixeh, 

■1690),  and  these  must  ha\'c  overcome  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  ccll- 

flvall.  Intussusception  may  therefore  be  best  compared  with  phenomena  of 
this  kind. 

One  would  think  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  settling  experimentally 
the  part  played  by  turgor  in  this  process.  If  we  place  a  turgid  cell  in  an  osmoti- 
cally  active  solution  the  expansion  of  the  wall  is  thereby  reduced  ;  the  stoppage 
ol  growth  whicli  follows  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  purely  physical  result  of 
the  reduction  of  tension,  but  is  due  to  a  complicated  stimulus  action.  Further, 
we  may  increase  the  tension  of  the  wall  by  reducing  the  osmotic  value  of  the 
external  miedium  (e.  g.  in  marine  Algae),  but  in  this  case  also  the  alteration  acts 
as  a  stimulus  and  growth  ceases  in  consequence.  In  both  cases,  growth  after 
a  time  recommences,  but  in  the  interval  a  readjustment  of  osmotic  pressure  takes 
place  ;  in  short,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  determine  cxi>crimcn tally 
the  relations  between  growth  and  turgidity.  TheoreticaUy  we  may  say  that 
turgor,  though  it  does  not  act  directly  by  supplying  the  energy  necessary  lor 
growth,  is  nevertheless  necessary  lor  it.  It  may  be  considered  *  as  ;xcondiiion 
of  growth,  just  as  in  an  analogous  manner  a  certain  degree  of  heat  may  be  so 
regarded  '  {Pfekfeh,  1893,  219).  Growth,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be 
proporiional  to  turgor  pressure  ;  Jn  many  cases  turgor  appears  to  be  regulated 
by  growth  rather  than  growth  by  turgor  (Copeland,  i8go). 

("oncomitantly  with  or  after  surface  growth  of  the  membrane  growth  in 
thickness  takes  place.  Very  frequently  this  may  he  readily  shown  to  be  due  to 
the  deposition  of  new  lamellae,  in  other  words,  to  apposition.  If  it  continues 
after  surface  growth  ceases  this  apposition  results  in  a  lessening,  and,  finally,  in 
partial  occlusion  of  the  lumen  of  the  cell ;  hence  this  tj^pe  of  growth  takes  place  in 
oppoiition  to  the  pressure  of  the  cell  contents.  We  are  acquainted,  however, 
With  other  wcU-establisliedobser\'ations  which  prove  that  a  marked  increase  in 
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vtdume  takes  place  in  tamellae  laid  down  by  apposition,  and  also  in  cases  where 
these  lameUae  are  separatiKl  from  protojilasm  by  other  layers.  Growth  in 
thickness  can  thus  be  produced  by  intussusception  also.  We  will  content  our- 
selves with  one  example,  \*iz.  the  cell-wall  of  Gloecapsa  alpina,  which  has  lieeo 
carefully  investigated  by  N'ageli  (1858)  and  Correns  (i88q).  When  the  cells 
ol  this  alga  divide  each  daughter-cell  forms  a  new  cell-wall  of  its  own.  The 
original  wall,  however,  now  separated  from  the  protoplasm  by  these  new  walls, 
increasesalso  both  in  thickness  and  ia  extent  asshownm  Fig.  55. //.  Cokrens's 
measurements  and  arguments  show  that  this  growth  is  explicable  only  on  the 
assumption  of  an  interpolation  ot  organic  material. 

Not  infrequently  the  greatly  thickened  membrane  remains  completely 
homogeneous,  but  most  usually  we  can  make  out  a  concentric  lamination  in  it 
which  may  be  due  to  different  causes  (Correns.  1891).  The  successive  layers 
may  be  differentiated  chemically,  or  only  by  the  amount  of  water  they  contain.  In 
the  latter  case  the  lamination  is  due  to  the  same  cause  as  in  starch  grains : 
but  the  causal  connexion  is  no  more  clearly  explained  in  the  one  case  than  in 
the  other.  Wc  need  not,  however,  enter  in  further  detail  here  as  to  the  struc- 
ture and  growth  of  starch  grains,  although  these  bodies  have  taken  a  foremost 
place  in  all  discussions  on  growtli.  and  will  always  have  a  historic  interest  as 
being  tlii:  basis  of  Naceli's  (1858)  theory  of  intus- 
susception. Thanks  to  the  investigations  of  Meti*er  (j88i 
and  1H95)  and  of  Schihper  U881)  we  now  know  that  the 
growth  of  a  starch  grain  is  effected  by  the  external  apposi- 
tion of  new  material  from  without,  and  that  the  increase  in 
size  of  the  grain  takes  place  in  the  same  way  as  in- 
crease in  size  of  a  crystal  or  a  spherocrystal.  In 
a  certain  sense  starch  grains  arc  rather  subjects  for 
crj-stallographical  than  physiological  study.  We  say  '  in 
a  certain  sense "  intentionally,  since  although  growth  by 
apposition  lias  been  dcfmitely  proved  to  occur  in  them 
the  occurrence  of  intussusception  also  is  not  completely 
excluded. 

One  point  of  similarity  between  the  starch  grain  and  the  cell-wail  must  be 
noted.  Many  cases  in  which  we  were  in  the  past  accustomed  to  assume  growth 
in  the  cell-wall  by  intussusception  have  now  btx-n  sliown  Lo  tie  due  toap)>osition : 
similarly  cases  of  increa.^  occur  dm-  to  supplementary  intussusception,  and 
hence  it  was  customary  in  any  generalization  to  give  '  apposition  '  or  '  intus- 
susception '  as  alternatives.  At  the  time  when  there  was  a  reaction  against  the 
Nacei-i-Hofmeister  theory  of  intussusception  one  had  become  accustomed  to 
regard  the  cell-wall  as  a  non-living  structure,  and  to  compare  it  with  t  tie  shell  of 
a  mollusc.  Hofmeister  (1867).  on  tht;  other  hand,  held  that  the  membrane  was 
alive  and  ascribed  to  it  all  the  characters  we  now  associate  with  protoplasm  only. 
When  cases  became  known  which  militated  against  the  universality  of  apposition, 
and  which  rather  suggested  th«r  activity  of  a  living  structure,  attempts  were 
made  to  explain  the  situation  by  assuming  an  infiltration  of  the  protoplasm 
tuto  the  cell-wall,  and  so  to  account  for  its  apparent  vitality  (Wies.ner.  1886 : 
Strasburger,  1889).  The  existence  of  (his  hypothetical  plasma  in  the  wall 
has  never  as  yet  been  demonstrated  (Correns,  1894],  and  so  ixThajis  we  may 
come  back  once  more  to  Hofmeister's  conception  and  rc^rd  the  membrane 
itself  as  living,  although  certainly  not  independent  life  as  we  understand  it  in 
protoplasm,  since  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  tlxat  protoplasm  may  grow  wlhout 
a  cell-wall,  but  not  a  cell-wall  without  protoplasm.  But  the  membrane  is 
perhaps  alive  in  so  far  as  it  can  exhibit  the  power  of  "assimilation  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word  *  [\>.  259),  Iwing  able  itseU  to  form  new  wall  material  out  oi 
definite  but  as  yet  unknown  sul^stances  provided  by  the  protoplasm.     If  this  be 
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so  we  should  have  a  living  substance  which  contained  no  nitrogen.  It  is  un- 
necessary for  us  to  trace  any  further  the  consequences  of  the  acceptance  of  this 
hypothesis ;  it  will  be  preferable  to  bring  forward  an  example  where  we  may  most 
readily  consider  such  an  active  formative  power  in  the  cell-wall,  viz.  the  bands, 
snines,  and  other  sculpturings  formed  on  the  surface  of  siK>i"es  and  pollen-grains 
(WiLLE.  1886;  Strasburcer.  1689).  Here  we  have  (o  deal  not  only  with  a 
simple  thickening  of  a  previously  existent  cell-wall,  but  with  differential  tkic km- 
ing  at  special  places,  resulting  in  a  configuration  fixed  by  heredity.  We  meet  with 
such  a  case  in  the  exosporium  ol  Seiagineiia  galeoUi  (Fitting.  1900).  after  the 
exosporium  has  been  separated  first  from  the  mesosporium  and  later  on  from 
the  protoplasm.  The  extent  to  which  the  protoplasm  has  retracted  renders  the 
hypothesis  of  migration  of  protoplasm  intothc  wall,  in  this  case,  espcciallyuolikely. 

\Vc  have  dwelt  too  long  already  on  the  question  of  the  growth  of  the  ceU- 
wali.  although  we  have  left  unmentioned  many  questions  which  call  for  in- 
vestigation, but  we  may  refer,  before  leaving  the  subject,  to  one  further  point 
only,  the  fes&ation  of  growth.  1(  we  limit  ourselves  to  surface  growth,  we  may 
distinguish  cells  which  theoretically  grow  on  for  ever,  unless  destroyed,  from 
those  which  continue  to  grow  only  for  a  definite  time  (p.  373).  Tlie  question  as 
to  what  brings  about  this  cessation  of  growth  has  been  very  variously  answered. 
Looking  only  at  the  great  thickness  and  varying  chemical  characters  of  the 
fully-developed  cell-wall  attempts  have  been  made  to  give  a  purely  mechanical 
explanation  of  how  such  a  wall  has  no  further  power  of  growth.  A^  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  in  the  first  l>eginnings  of  lateral  branches,  and  also  after 
wounds  completely  adult  walls  may  start  growth  afresh,  and  we  often  see 
ver\*  thick-walled  cells  still  capable  of  growth  (Krarre,  1S87),  whQc  thin-walk«l 
cells  do  not  showthat  power.  The  directing  influence  inducing  or  stopping  growth 
must  arise  from  the  protoplasm,  for  all  growth  phenomena  are  regulated  by  the 
living  organism.  Such  r^ulating  processes  meet  us  at  every  turn,  wherever 
gron-th  and  formation  in  plants  are  closely  examined.  It  is  im[>ossible  to  say 
with  certainly  whether  definite  organs  in  the  cell,  the  nucleus  more  especially, 
play  any  special  part  in  this  phenomenon.  We  know  lor  certain  (Townsesd, 
1897)  that  the  protoplasmic  complex  can  manufacture  a  membrane  only  when  it 
is  provided  with  a  nucleus,  or  when  it  is  connected  by  protoplasmic  strands — • 
however  delicate — with  protoplasm  which  contains  one.  It  docs  not  follow, 
however,  that  cell-wall  formation  Ls  a  special  function  of  the  nucleus,  for  the 
nucleus  b  no  more  able  to  form  a  cell-wall  without  protoplasm  than  protoplasm 
without  a  nucleus.  Habhrlandt  (1S87)  has  pointed  out  that  the  nucleus 
frequently  approaches  the  region  of  the  wall  which  is  actively  growing,  and  he 
concludes  from  that  that  the  nucleus  has  some  special  duties  to  perform  in 
relation  to  the  formation  of  celluio!>e.  At  the  same  tiuie  cases  are  known  in 
which  the  nucleus  obviously  occupies  vther  situations,  and  these  militate  against 
the  correctness  of  this  conception. 

Re\'iewing  the  whole  position  we  may  say  that  the  growth  of  the  cell-wall 
takes  place  in  a  variety  of  ways.  All  theories  which  involve  the  acceptance  of 
only  one  mode  of  growth  must  be  rejected  ;  for  even  in  those  cases  where  growth 
appears  purely  mechanical  we  cannot  do  without  the  complicated  and  invisible 
influence  of  protoplasm.  Protoplasm  administers  the  stimulus  which  induces 
Innh  construction  and  growth  of  the  cell-wall  and  it  determines  finally  when  they 
shall  cease.  Protoplasm  determines  the  degree  of  osmotic  pressure,  which  must 
decrease  with  every  increase  in  the  size  of  the  cell  unless  the  osmotically  active 
material  be  renewed,  and  thus  also  influences  the  capacity  for  extension  of  the 
cell-wall.  Further,  although  we  may  speak  of  the  cell-wall  in  individual  cases,  or 
ingcneral.as  poss<!Ssing  life.still  that  does  not  alter  its  dependence  on  protoplasm. 

Growth  of  the  cell  is  associated  frequently  but  not  always  with  cell  division. 
There  are  plants,  such  as  the  Siphoneac  and  Mucorinae,  which  attain  to  quite 
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dhngnrioiMi  ami  complioted  tonn,  and  which  still  possess  the 
<  otf  a  sia|^  cell ;  bat  the  great  majority  ot  cells  divide  after  reaching 
%  CETtaia  siK.  In  a  typical  case  this  takes  pUce  in  the  iM<rmn%  manner.  The 
fifst  alteratioa  to  be  observ-ed  is  in  the  mtdtmt.  la  ccnscquence  of  complex 
Mtemal  processes,  shown  in  Fig.  56^  part  o(  tbe  cArmwfrn  first  of  all  forms  a  much 
twtated  thread  (2),  which  aftenraras  breaks  np  into  a  definite  onmber  of  seg- 
BMOts,  the  soolled  chromasmnes  {3, 4).  In  f^ants  there  are  usually  several  such 
drnMniosoaaes.  which  aiter  taking  on  a  U-«h^3e.  aggregate  at  the  equator  of  the 
ttndeos.  Each  chronMsome  thn  splits  longitodinalfy  (r,  tf),  and  the  halves  so 
formed  separate  from  each  other  tn  opposite  dtrectioos  (a.  9).  Each  group  then 
exhibits  a  fusinf;  of  the  chromosocnes  into  a  network  simOar  to  that  present  in 
the  original  nudcuft  (/o-»).    Thus  there  arise  two  daugbtcr>auclei  separated 
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from  each  other  by  an  inter%'al.  The  stages  i-6  in  the  figure  are  collectively 
spoken  of  as  the  proph<isf,  7-y  as  the  meUxphate,  to-13  as  the  anaphase.  In  the 
stage  represented  at  Fig.  56,^  wc  observe  a  system  of  fine  threads  stretching  from 
one  '  pole  '  of  the  nucleus  to  the  other.  They  arise  either  from  the  ground  sub- 
stance of  the  nucleus  (ZACRARtAS,  18S8)  or,  according  to  many  authors,  they 
enter  into  the  nucleus  from  the  surrounding  c^^toplasm  (Strasburcer.  1888). 
Certain  of  these  spmdle  threads  ("  contractile  threads  ').  by  their  contraction, 
pull  the  chromosomes  towards  the  poles  (Fig.  57),  the  remainder  persist  as 
connecting  links  bet^^-een  the  two  daughter-nuclei  and  form  a  basis  for  the 
formation  of  the  cell-wall.  In  the  equatorial  plane  of  the  division  figure  (Fig. 
56, 10,  II)  there  arise  thickenings  on  the  spindle  threads,  so  that  the  individual 
filamenl.-i  approximate  laterally  at  this  point  and  forma  protoplasmic  wall  (/a), 
the  so-called  cell  w  equatorial  plate,  which  cuts  the  spindle  medianly  in  two. 
The  ccll-plate  splits  afterwards  into  two  lamellae  between  which  the  ceU*wall  is 
•xcrcted  (Strasburcer,  1898). 
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If  now,  as  is  often  observable,  the  nuclear  spindle  broadens,  so  that  h 
occupies  the  whole  diameter  of  the  cell,  the  new  cell-wall  placed  at  right  angles 
to  the  old  membrane  divides  the  cell  at  once  into  two  halves.  A  '  simultaneous ' 
cell-wall  formation  of  this  sort  occurs  especially  in  narrow  cells.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  such  however,  but  occurs  also  in  broad  cells,  when  the  nuclear  spindle 
extends  across  the  whole  cavity  of  the  cell  (Fig.  56, 12). 
In  addition  to  the  simultaneous  type  we  also  not  infre- 
quently meet  with  a  gradual  or '  succedaneous '  forma- 
tion of  the  cell-wall.  The  new  wall,  as  in  S/firogyra, 
may  extend  inwards  from  the  mother  cell-wall  in  tlie 
form  of  a  plate  or  ridge,  with  a  central  a^ierlurc  which 
gradually  becomes  contracted  (Fig.  58),  or  the  forma- 
tion of  the  wail  may  commence  at  a  definite  spot  on 
the  wall  of  the  mother  cell  and  slowly  grow  across 
it  (Fig.  59).  In  this  latter  case  the  nuclear  spindU- 
moves  forward  as  the  new  cell-wall  gradually  crosses 
the  mother-cell.  After  the  wall  has  been  formed,  the 
remainder  of  the  nuclear  spindle  tuft  over  in  the  two 
dauehtcr-cells  disappears.  In  a  few  cases,  such  as  P'ic- ,w- .Di**™™  toiii»(mie 
that  of  Oedogomum,  the  complete  waJl  is  tortned  r,  .p,n=iir  tti.r»,i,,;  aMAhxhc 
within  the  cell  and  unites  later  with  the  older  cell-waU  Jj:;;j3::*''"t'F,^Tw  b^ 
(compare  Hirn,  1900) ;  as  a  rule,  however,  the  wail  is  Totbook.) 
buUl  out  from  the  spot  where  it  originates. 

The  division  of  the  mother-cell  takes  i>lacc  in  a  quite  definite  manner,  and 
the  laws  governing  cell  division  were  first,  ai  least  in  i»art,  elucidated  by  HoF- 
MEISTEB  (1867)  and  Sachs  (1878.0),  but  the  sequences  were  worked  out  more 
accurately  by  Errera  (1S66)  and  Berthold  (1886),    Both  authors  found  that 
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in  the  ma)ority  of  cases  the  new  walls  were  placed  across  the  old  ones  exactly 
as  would  be  the  case  with  a  soap  film.  The  laws  of  arrangement  of  liquid  lamellae 
have  been  closely  studied  and  we  know  that  these  lamellae  always  show  what 
are  termed  '  minimum  surfaces  '.  If  a  soap  film  be  stretched  diagonally  across 
a  cube  (Fig.  60,  /)  it  will  shift  its  position  until  it  has  attained  a  minimum  area, 
that  is  to  say,  in  this  case,  until  it  has  divided  the  cube  into  two  parallelopids 
(a).  If  we  extend  a  partition  in  the  cube  quite  close  to  one  of  the  walls  and 
parallel  to  it,  it  shifts  itself  and  bends  until  it  has  cut  off  a  segment  of  the  cube 
(Fig.  60,^).  Similarly  in  the  planKell  partition  walls  appear,  sometimes  straight, 
sometimes  curved,  but  to  study  the  details  ol  these  would  take  us  too  far.  As  we 
have  already  said,  they  exiiibit  in  the  majority  of  cases  minimum  surfaces,  save 
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that  exceptions  are  knouii.  as,  for  example,  in  cdU  which  divide  longitudinally 
when  one  would  expect  transverse  division  (e.  e.  cambium  cells). 

T1i<^  occurrence  of  cell-walls  as  surfaces  of '  minimum  area  '  might  be  ex- 
plained mpbt  simpiy  by  assuming  that  the  freshly  fotmed  wall  Is  in  a  Uquid  con- 
dition.  £rrera(i^86)  is  responsible  for  IbLs  view,  though  observation  would 
lead  us  loan  opposite  conclusion.  More  recently,  Wildeman  {1893)  has  suggested 
thatit  issufficient  if  thecell-walllwina  Uquid  condition  for  one  moment  onJy  and 
then  becomes  rigid.  Stich  a  h>i>othesis  cannot  be  denied,  at  least  in  the  case  o( 
simultaneous  cell-wall  formation,  hut  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  cxptanalion 
oiX\\€:HiCccdaHMUfity[>e.  There,  undoubtedly,  one  part  of  the  wall  already  existed 
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in  thcsolid  State,  while  the  rest  is  not  even  deposited.  Wliat  is  it,  then,  that  makes 

the  cell-wall  prow  on  in  a  definite  direction  ?  Wii,dkm.^\  has  shown  that  even  a 
liquid  lamella  may  increase  by  sucadatiirous  accretions.  If  one  places  a  soap  film 
within  a  rectangle  made  of  iron  wire  (Fig.  61,  /)  into  which  runs  a  silk  thread 
attached  at  a  and  b,  the  ends  of  which  pass  through  a  straw  suspended  in  the 
soap  film,  and  if  the  lamella  be  pierced  between  a  and  b  and  the  threads,  one 
obtains  the  condition  represented  at  Fig.  61.  3.  If  now  the  ends  of  the  thread 
be  pulled  (as  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  the  figure)  the  soap  film  gradually  grows 
Irom  right  tolefl  till  it  fills  the  whole  rectangle.  Tlicrc  are 
great  difficulties,  however,  in  ajjplying  this  experiment  to 
dividing  cells.  What  corresponds  in  the  cell  to  the  silk 
threads  and  to  the  frame  ?  No  answer  can  be  given  to  this 
question;  but  without  the  threads  and  the  framework  no 
.,  succedaneous  growth  of  the  lamella  is  possible. 
I  ^B  Although  at  first   sight  one  is  tempted  10  refer  cell 

^M     division  to  the  laws  governing  the  equilibrium  of  liquid 
Mk     membranes,  still  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  accept  this 

I ^pi     explanation.    We   must   content  ourselves  with  pointing 

'  out  the  great  similarity  between  these  two  sets  of  plie- 

pie.  61.    Or  wiuii-  nomenaand  confessing  that  thereasons  iorthiscranparison 
u^'k  «p.ri««.,  ^^  ^^-^  f^^  ^^^^  apparent. 

After  the  sketch  we  have  now  given  of  cell  division  it  will  be  obvious  that 
we  musl  attribute  very  important  functions  in  that  process  (0  the  nucleus,  and 
especially  to  the  phenonu-na  of  mitosis,  We  must  not,  however,  overrate  their 
importance,  lor  we  must  remember  that  quite  normal  cell  division  may  take 

K'ace  without  mitosis,  and  indeed  without  segmentation  of  the  nucleus  at  all. 
athansohn's  (1900)  and  Wasiliewski's  {i()o2)  researches  show  that  by  cm- 
ploying  certain  anaesthetics  (ether,  chloral  hydrate)  the  normal  nuclear  division 
(mitosis)  taking  place  in  the  cells  oi  Spirogyra  and  of  the  root  apex  of  Vicia  iaba 
may  be  transformed  into  the  so-called  direct  nuclear  di^Tsion,  where  the 
nucleus  divides  into  two  parts  without  any  formation  of  chromosomes  or  nuclear 
spindle  and  between  these  (wo  nuclei  a  partition  wall  is  formed.  [Wisselingh 
(190^  Bot.  2tg.,  61,  201)  has  raised  objections  to  this  interpretation  of  Nathan- 
SOHN'sdiscoveries.  The  controversy  between  these  authors  (Bot.  Ztg.,  1904, 62, 
II,  i7)suggeststhettecessityforaTe-investigationof  the  whole  question.  Doubt 
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has  also  been  thrown  on  WASn.iEWSKt's  work  by  the  experiments  of  N£m£C 
(1904,  Jahrb.  i,  wiss.  Bot.  39.  &45).  At  present  it  cannot  be  affirmed  with 
certainty  whether  '  amitosis  '  does  take  place  under  the  conditions  mentioned 
above ;  still  less  certain  arc  we  of  the  results  contingent  on  it.]  The  daughter- 
cells,  which  are  produced  in  this  way,  behave  normally  and  divide  mitotically 
later  on. 

Cell  division  also  occurs  without  any  visible  bi-partition  of  the  nucleus. 
This  is  the  case,  ior  instance,  in  the  multi- nucleate  cells  oi  Cladophora  ;  division 
takes  place  as  in  the  case  of  Spiro^yra,  but  ibo  irartidon  wall  is  not  (ornied  on 
a  nuclear  spindle.  The  cells  of  Cyanophyccac  and  Hiu:turia  also  cxliibit  normal 
division,  yet  they  appear  generally  to  contain  no  nuclei.  Furtlicr,  Geras- 
SIMOFF  (iSgg)  succeeaed  in  so  altering  the  division  process  in  Spirogyra  that  ofte 
of  the  daughtcr-ccUs  contained  two  nuclei,  the  other  none ;  and  although  in  this 
case  also  the  transverse  wall  could  not  be  formed  on  the  spindle  still  it  showed 
no  difference  in  appearance  to  the  normal  wall.  Gerassimoff  (1901)  also  suc- 
ceeded in  some  experiments  in  so  influencing  the  cells  during  division  that  the 
fiivision  of  the  hucUus  was  suppressed  while  cell  division  still  went  on ;  one 
daughter -cell  thus  had  one  nucleus  wliile  the  other  had  none.  The  cell  contain- 
ing the  nucleus  and  its  descendants  were  distin£;uished  for  along  lime  by  their 
remarkable  size,  and  attained  a  great  length  before  proceeding  to  divide  afresh. 
Tlic  nucleus  has  also  a  certain  influence  on  the  specific  amount  of  division, 
which  depends  also  on  many  internal  and  external  factoid.  We  cannot  go 
into  these  here  and  will  content  ourselves  with  noting  that  one  internal  factor, 
viz.  the  function  of  (he  cell,  influences  in  a  remarkable  way  the  amount  of  division 
it  undergoes.  The  varied  size  of  different  cells  in  the  complex  plant  depends 
on  this  fact ;  but  the  same  phenomenon  may  be  observed  in  quite  simple 
organisms  also.  Compare,  for  example,  the  difference  in  size  between  the 
ordinary  vegetative  cells  and  the  sexual  (male)  cells  in  Oedogonium.  In  spite 
oi  its  variability  the  amount  of  division  in  cells  is  in  general  a  character  of 
the  species.  Thus  cells  as  small  as  those  which  gccur  in  Bacteria  are  unknown 
in  Phanerogams  ;  cells  as  large  as  those  of  CauJ^rpa,  are  found  in  flowering 
plants  only  in  isolated  positions  and  adapted  to  carrying  out  special  functions 
(laticiferous  tubes). 

^^^en  a  cell  has  reached  a  certain  size  it  divides,  and  so  attains  once  more 
its  normal  size,  and  division  into  two  as  a  rule  leads  to  this  result.  Often,  how- 
ever, a  formation  of  many  cells  takes  place,  lour  or  even  more  cells  being  formed 
frtHn  one.  To  give  illustrations  of  this  phenomenon  and  to  describe  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  walls  in  such  cases  would  lead  us  too  far,  and  so  we  may  merely 
ndcr  to  detailed  descriptions  of  cell  morphology. 

Although  in  general  a  certain  amount  of  growth  precedes  cell  division  still 
this  is  not  a  universal  condition  of  that  division.  Certain  embryonic  cells  divide 
into  nuineruus  small  cells  without  exlubitiu^  any  actual  growth  ;  tlius  the  ovum 
of  JPucus,  the  sjwrcs  of  many  Hcpaticai:  and  Fungi,  the  segments  oi  the  apical 
cell  of  StypocatUon  arc  illustrations  in  point,  but  of  these  we  shall  speak  in  our 
next  lecture. 
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LECTURE   XXII 

THE  CROWING  POINT 

The  daughter-cells  which  ari&c  by  cell  division  may  either  separate  from 
each  other  or  they  may  remain  connected.  If  they  separate,  the  plant  ia 
question  is  unicellular  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  in  the  other  case  cell 
aggref;al(^  arise  in  the  form  of  cell  filaments,  cell  plates  and  cell  bodies  according 
as  growth  takes  place  in  one,  two  or  three  dimensions  of  space.  If  all  the  cells 
of  such  an  aggregate  arc  like  each  other,  and  each  cell  is  physiologically  quite 
independent,  the  distinction  between  those  which  take  the  form  of  such  a^rc- 
gates  (colonics)  and  those  which  are  stricOy  unicellular  is  not  well  marked, 
and  numerous  transitions  between  these  conditions  are  to  be  found  :  indeed 
one  and  the  same  plant  may.  according  to  external  conditions,  exhibit  a  uni- 
cellular form  or  a  colonial  form. 

The  two  sister-cells  are  not,  however,  always  morphologically  and  pfay^o* 
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logically  alike ;  on  the  contrary,  we  meet  with  greater  aiid  greater  diilerences 
between  the  individual  cells  as  we  ascend  in  the  organic  scale,  and  these  difEer- 
cnces  are  indicative  of  their  phj-siological  activities.  Every  cell  has  no  longer 
the  same  function  ;  division  of  labour  has  appeared,  and.  as  a  consequence. 
the  individual  cells  have  lost  their  physiological  individuality  and  have 
become  mutually  dependent  on  each  other  ;  in  a  word,  they  are  no  longer 
capable  of  individual  and  isolated  existence  and  can  carry  out  their  functions 
only  when  united  into  a  '  differentiated  '  com- 
plex. The  first  of  these  differentiations  is  the 
separation  of  a  series  of  cells  capable  of  con- 
tinued growth  and  division  frona  cells  which. 
having  reached  the  adult  state,  are  in  a  resting 
condition,  and  since  these  merLsmatic  cells  are 
not  distributed  irregularly  among  the  resting 
cells,  hut  occur  in  the  simplest  case  at  one  end  of  tlie  plant  body,  it  comes  about 
that  this  primary  differentiation  results  in  the  lormation  in  the  plant  of  two 
poles,  a  base  and  an  apex.  Let  us  study,  as  a  simple  example,  a  cell  filament. 
competed  of  a  row  of  cylindrical  cells,  a,  b,  c,  &c.,  all  fully  developed.  "Die 
apex  U  occupied  by  the  only  cell  capable  of  further  growth  (the  ajiical  cell  s). 
differing  in  form  from  the  rest.  When  the  apical  cell  has  reached  a  certain  length 
it  divides,  and  the  daughter -cell 
d,  lying  next  to  c,  becomes  a  resting 
cell  wlule  the  other,  s',  remains  as  an 
apical  cell,  and  so  the  process  goes 
on  indefinitely.  We  may  term  the 
apical  cells  embryonic  cells,  and  the 
cells  derived  from  them  somatic 
cells.  Henoc  we  may  describe  the 
higher  plants  which  exhibit  this  dif- 
ferentiation as  somatophytes.  whilst 
the  lower  forms,  which  possess  no 
fully  developed  region,  i.  e.  no 
'soma',  may  be  termed  asomalo- 
phytes  (Pfeffer,  Phys.  II,  §  2). 
Although  the  transition  from  em- 
bryonic to  somatic,  or  fully  deve- 
loped, cells  lakes  place  gradually, 
still  the  contrast  between  them  is 
sufficiently  distinct.  It  will  be  better 
to  speak  in  this  case  not  of  cells  but 
of 'substance',  embrj'onic  substance 
and  somatic  snbstance,  for  the  em- 
bryonic substance  need  not  be  con- 
fined to  o««!cell,  as  in  the  example 
we  have  taken,  but  may  exist  in 
many  cells  or  may  be  limited  to 
a  part  of  one  cell.  ■  The  regions  where 
the  embryonic  snbstance  is  found  in  a  plant  may  be  styled,  following  Uie  older 
nomenclature,  the  'growing  points'.  The  jjrowing  point,  however,  does  not 
alwaj'S  lie  at  the  free  afex  of  a  plant  body ;  it  may  occur  at  the  base  or  between 
two  somatic  regions.  We  have,  therefore,  to  dis'tinguUh  terminal,  basal,  and 
intercalary  growing  points. 

In  the  simplest  case  the  entire  acli\*)ty  of  the  grouing  point  is  devoted 
to  the  elongation  of  a  previously  existing  body,  but  when  the  plant  is  branched 
then  the  growing  point  has  also  to  provide  for  the  production  of  these  outgrowths. 
^n  T 
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oi  branches  at  the  powiBg  pamt  may  take  place  in  on*.-  or 
i^lMV-ql  QMo  ««3rs.  In  many  j^ants  vmo  fanndies  are  formed  at  the  .same  time; 
tifr  tpan0a»  Amction  of  growth  k  abaodooed.  and  instead  of  the  prolongatioa 
ai  t&pkHK  body  in  s  straight  line  a  foriimg  or  dichotomy  appears.  The  alfTi 
QtalpHlB  B»y  be  cited  as  an  example  of  this  type.  Here  the  dichotomy  is 
dteUd  by  the  longitudinal  se|;mentatioo  of  the  apical  cell  (a  in  Fig.  63). 
SnAv  ciaei  of  dichotomy  are  found  in  many  liverworts  ;  in  higher  plants, 
OB  throttMr  hand,  this  method  is  seMom  met  with  (shoots  and  roots  of  £y(«> 
^■Hmb  and  Stiagiiuila).  In  tbe  faigbest  pUnts  generally,  and  also  very  tre* 
tfttmlif  m  the  lower  plants,  another  tjrpe,  vii.  ta^al  brancking  occurs,  that  is 
to  asy,  in  addition  to  the  elcaigatian  oi  1^  bod^  in  a  straight  Iwe,  there  are 
iamedaisolaieralprojectionson  the  growing  point,  so  that  we  may  distingnisb 
aa  *xis  and  its  laitral  branches.  As  a  nile,  lUteral  branches  are  formed  not  onee 
only  or  one  at  a  time  on  the  growing  point,  but  they  occur  for  the  most  pari 
ta  gTMf  tutmbers  continuously  or  at  periodic  intervals,  and  their  developmental 
Moctssion  is  quite  definite,  m  fact,  pngressipe.  The  youngest  are  nearest  to 
tte  growmg  point,  and  the  further  we  get  from  it  the  older  do  we  find  thr 
lateral  branches  to  be.     According  as  tbe  growing  point  is  situated  at  the  fixed 
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base  or  the  free  apex  of  the  axis,  the  progressive  development  Is  basipecsl 
acropetal.     Fig.  04  shows  an  example  of  basipttal  growih.  while  the 
ordinary  acropetal  development  is  illustrated  at  Figs.  6^  and  66. 

Definite  relations  ol  symmetry,  purely  geometrical  in  character,  exist 
the  arrangement  ol  the  lateral  organs  at  the  growing  point,  which  we  mi 
study  more  carefully.  We  are  able  to  distinguish  radial,  bilateral,  and 
ventral  growing  points.  In  radial  sjonmetry  we  find  three  or  more  longitodinal 
regions  exactly  like  each  other,  in  bflateral  symmetry  there  are  only  two  such,  id 
dorsivenlral  synunetry  only  one  plane. 

To  take  an  example,  Fig.  65  shows  us  a  radially  symmetrical  growing  uomt 
of  Dasydadus,  a  member  oi  the  Siphonaccae.  Yhis  seaweed  consists  ol  oee 
long  cell  fixed  at  the  base  and  elongating  at  its  ajwx.  The  lateral  appenda^ 
are  arranged  in  regular  whorls  on  cask-like  swellings  of  the  axis.  Immediately 
below  the  apex  of  the  growing  point  arises  a  whorl  of  fourteen  branches,  and 
at  a  certain  distance  behind  arc  two  successively  older  whorls  each  composed 
of  the  same  number  of  branches,  whose  bases  only  are  shown  in  the  figure- 
"Hie  successive  whorls  alternate  (NoLL,  1896),  that  is  to  say,  each  ol  the  branches 
of  the  whorl  above  stands  over  the  gap  between  each  pair  of  branches  of  tht 
whorl  next  below.  We  find  this  alternation  of  branches  to  be  the  general  nik 
m  whorled  arrangements  of  lateral  organs,  whether  we  are  dealing  with  sin^^ 
[woieclions  from  a  single  cell,  as  in  Dasycladus,  or  with  complex  organs  such  »« 
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the  leaves  of  higher  plants.  Interruptions  in  the  alternation  are  {as  in  Dasy- 
dadui),  however,  always  found  if  the  number  of  the  branches  in  the  whorl  be 
altered  and  an  increase  takes  place  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant. 
The  whorls  in  Oasycladtts  are  especially  worthy  of  notice  in  this  relation  beraiisc 
they  are  laid  down  at  a  considerable  distanre  from  caeh  other.  The  case  figured 
at  Fig.  66  is  much  commoner ;  here  also  the  whorls  alternate,  but  they  are  crowded 
90  closely  together  that  the  lateral  branches  in  successive  whorls  are  in  actual 
contact  with  each  other. 

Another  type  of  arrangement  is  met  with  when  we  pass  (rom  the  'whorled  ' 
to  the  'spiral  distribution  of  lateral  members.  The  characteristic  feature  of 
this  type  is  thai  at  any  definite  level  on  the  axis  only  one  lateral  branch  is 
developed,  not  two  or  more.  We  will  select  a  very  simple  case  and  represent 
it  diagrammatical] y.  In  Fig.  67,  /,  the  bases  of  the  leaves  are  represented  in  t  he 
usual  way,  so  as  to  show  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  central  axis. 
The  lowest  leaf  Ls  indicated  by  the  fiigme  /,  the  highest  by  6.  It  is  easily  seen 
that  the  leavtjs  lie  in  five  longitudinal  planes  ('  orthostichies ').  and  that,  by  pro- 
ceeding from  leaf  /  to  the  next,  one  passes  round  two-fifths  of  the  circumference 
of  the  axis.  Looked  at  sideways,  as  shown  in  Fig.  67,  a,  one  sees  that  the  leaves 
may  he  united  by  a  spiral  line  (the  so-called  '  fundamental  spiral ')  and  thai 
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leaf  6  Stands  exactly  above  /,  7  above  a,  and  soon.  This  very  common  arrange- 
ment is  described  as  a  '  two-fifths  spiral '  and  from  this  description  it  will  be 
readily  onderstood  what  is  meant  by  a  one-third,  three-eighths,  or  a  five-thir- 
teenth': spiral  respectively.  In  simple  arrangements,  such  as  the  one-third  or 
two-fifths  spiral.the  numbers  indtcatpfor  the  mo^t  part  theorder  of  development 
of  the  members,  It  is  possible  even  in  such  complicated  cases  as,  for  example, 
the  succession  of  the  flowers  in  the  inflorescence  of  the  sunflower,  to  number  the 
lateral  members  in  accordance  with  certain  geometrical  rules,  and  from  the 
numbers  to  construct  a  "  fundamental  spiral.'  In  the  latter  case,  liuwcver,  this 
has  no  significance,  since  we  are  not  entitled  to  assume  tliat  the  development  of 
the  branches  takes  place  in  the  order  in  which  the  numbers  follow  each  other. 
The  formation  of  the  lateral  members  frequently  takes  place  more  rapidly  on 
one  side  of  the  growing  point  than  on  the  other,  and  the  successive  appearance 
of  the  young  branches  is  not  indicated  at  all  by  the  position  of  the  member 
preceding  it  in  the  numerical  series  but  arising  far  from  it.  The  position  of 
the  new  member  depends,  for  the  most  part,  far  more  on  its  immediate  neigh- 
bours, and  hence  '  oblique  lines  '  (parastichies)  are  determinable,  of  which 
there  are  often  in  Hdiantkus  fifty-five  in  one  direction  and  eighty-nine  in 
»he  other,  so  lon^  as  growth  is  regular.  Their  regularity  di8apj>ears,  however. 
li  the  space  relationships  at  the  growing  point  alter,  and  if  the  relation  between 
the  diameter  of  the  lateral  axes  and  that  ol  the  growing  point  varies  (com- 
pare Schwende.ieb,  1878;    HOFMEISTBR.  1868). 

It  is  not  possible  for  ns  to  go  further  into  the  question  ol  the  arrangement 
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of  lateral  branches ;  on  that  subject  we  mast  refer  to  the  special  literatim- 
concerned  (BravaIS,  1837-^  ;  A.  BraUN,  1831  ;  HorstEISTER.  1868  ;  SCHWEN- 
DENER,  1878 ;  GoEBEU  i»^>.  and  merely  point  out  that  the  geueral  distri- 
bution of  the  lateral  memberti  in  the  examoles  selected  atxjve  is  imiiorm  on  all 
sides,  so  that  we  have  before  us  a  raditdly  arranged  growing  p<nnt.  As  aa 
example  of  a  bilaUral  growing  I>oint  we  may  take  that  of  Catderpa  itoimesUna^ 
a  uiuceUular  alga  (Fig.  (>8).  Ttie  lateral  buds  arise  in  this  case  on  two  sides 
only,  180*  apart,  while  the  sides  above  and  below.  i>ar  all  el  with  the  plane  of  the 
drawing,  show  no  outgrowths.  If  we  turn  the  bodv  round  through  an  angle  of 
90°  we  obtain  an  appearance  like  that  shown  at  iPig.  68,  It,  where  only  the 
bases  of  the  lateral  members  arc  indicated.     If  we  turn  a  radial  growing  point 
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tlirough  90**,  or,  in  fact,  through  any  angle,  the  ai>pcarance  remains  unaltered. 
In  Fig.  b^  the  lateral  axes  are  arraiigea  in  pairs,  the  members  of  each  pair 
arising  at  the  same  level,  and  we  term  such  an  arrangement  '  pinnate  ' ;  in  so 
far  it  corresponds  to  the  whorlod  tyiw  of  radial  growing  point.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  lateral  branches  be  ananged  in  two  aUemaie  rows  as  in  Fig.  69,  we 
have  to  do  with  the  spiral  type  and  may  term  it  a  one-half  spiral.  Looked  at  from 
this  point  of  view  bilateral  symmetry  is  merely  a  special  case  of  radial.     Dorsi- 

ventral  symmetry  is  fundamentally  distinct  from 
either  of  the  preceding  types  (compare  Goebel, 
1880).  As  an  example  we  may  select  the  in- 
florescence of  Vicia  cracca.  where  the  whole  ol  the 
flowers  arise  on  one  side  only  (Fig.  70,  /).  while  the 
other  bide  has  no  outgrowths  at  all  (Fig.  70.  3).  We 
du  not  distinguish  in  this  cas<;  two  (tanks  but  a  front 
and  back.  The  arrangement  of  the  lateral  organs 
individually  is  of  the  greatest  interest.  They  are 
arranged  in  regular  parastichies  as  on  a  radial 
growing  ]>oint  and  we  could  number  the  organs  in 
thuj  case  also  were  it  not  that  they  early  assume  a  unilateral  arrangement. 
We  see,  however,  that  unilateral  development  docs  not  preclude  an  essentially 
spiral  taxis,  confirming  the  conclusion  already  come  to  that  the  '  fundamental 
spiral '  has  no  significance  of  any  importance. 

We  must  now  consider  the  form  of  the  growing  point.  In  the  examples 
hitherto  given  it  takes  the  form  of  a  slender  paraboloid,  or,  as  it  is  genetally 
termed,  though  less  accurately,  a  cone.  Verj^  frequently,  however,  it  has  the 
iliape  of  a  flattened  cone  w  disc.    We  meet  with  such  forms  not  infrequently^in 
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the  floral  regions  of  the  higher  plaints,  and  transitions  may  be  obtained  betweaj 
such  iorms  and  the  depressed  growing  point,  where  somewhat  older  parts  grow 
round  the  real  '  apex  '  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  crater,  while  the  younger  organs 
develop  progressively  downwards  on  its  inner  wall  (Fig.  71),  It  maybe  noted  in 
tliis  relation  that  this  form  of  growing  point  may  occur  not  only  owing  to  de- 
pression during  its  development  from  the  rudiment  npto  its  definitelycompleted 
State  (e.g.  many  flowers),  but  that  the  depression  maybe  induced  bysupplcmen- 
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tary  modificatioiis.  In  the  latter  case,  the  depressed  situation  of  the  growing 
point  protects  this  very  delicate  part  from  possible  injuries  from  the  environ- 
ment. Such  protective  arrangements  arc  attained,  however,  in  other  ways.  In 
the  formation  of  buds,  for  example,  the  lateral  members  grow  more  rapidly  than 
the  apex  of  the  growing  point,  cun'ing  over  in  such  a  way  as  to  enclose 
it.  Fig.  72  will  give  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  such  a  bud  in  longi- 
tudinal section.  In  other  ways  also,  e.  g.  by  inroUing 
of  lateral  member^  a  protective  arrangement  is  not 
infrequently  acquired  by  dorsiventrai  growing  points 
{Fig.  73). 

We  know  now  that  the  duly  of  tlie  growing  point 
is,  while  continually  elongating  its  own  axis,  to  give 
rise  also  to  lateral  axes,  'Hie  same  relations  in  general 
obtain  on  these  lateral  branches  as  on  the  chief  axis. 
Tbey  have  each  at  least  one  growing  point,  originally  a 
process  from  the  chief  growing  point ;  it  elongate.*;  into 
an  axis  of  secondary  rank  and  eventually  gives  rise  in 
torn  to  lateral  axes.  The  lateral  branches  of  the  first 
order,  however,  do  not  all  behave  alike,  and  even  in  many  Algae  one  can 
distinguish  two  types  :  those  which  behave  ii]  all  respects  like  the  main  axis. 
iong  shoots,  and  those  whose  growing  point  after  a  short  time  loses  its  activity, 
the  short  shoots.  The  distinction  is  not,  however,  of  much  ini]>orlance  and 
intermediate  conditions  are  not  infreauent. 

There  are  quite  special  relationships  in  the  highest  plants,  and  especially 
among  the  Phanerogams,  which  demand  our  attention.  The  shoot  bears  on 
its  axial  region,  the  stem,  special  lateral  appendages  which  we  term  leaves 
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One  might  well  conceive  of  these  organs  as  deiived  phylo^enetlcaUy  froin 
short  shoots,  but  in  reality  they  exhibit  many  important  points  of  diSerence 
from  them.  The  point  which  is  ol  Ihc  greatest  interest  to  us  at  present  is 
the  differenco  in  the  mode  of  growth.  The  leaves  liave  in  general  a  viTy 
limited  capacity  for  growth,  for  in  a  short  time  they  become  fully  develojied, 
their  growing  points  as  such  disappear,  that  is  to  say.  become  transformed 
into  permanent  tissue.  Similarly  growth  in  short  shoots  is,  as  we  have  learned, 
very  limited,  hut  the  growing  pomts  are  often  .still  retained,  and  can,  if  the 
appropriate  stimulus  be  applied,  give  origin  once  more  to  new  members.  A  short 
shoot  may  very  often  change  into  a  long  shoot,  whflst  the  alteration  of  a  leaf 
into  a  shoot,  whether  long  or  short,  is  impossible.  This  is  certainly  the  role, 
but  the  rule  mav  have  exceptions.  Tlius.  as  a  mattei'  of  fact,  we  have  been' for 
long  acquainted,  with  cases  among  ferns  and  other  plants  as  well  where  apical 
growth  continues  tn  the  leaves  for  many  years.  We  know  again  of  many  IcHig 
shoots  in  which  growth  is  arrested  owing  to  the  complete  transformation  o( 
the  growing  point.  As  an  example  may  be  taken  the  case  of  a  shoot  ending 
in  a  thorn,  or  flowers  where  the  growing  point  is  generally  transformed  into 
an  ovary.  The  difference  quoted  is  not  enough  to  serve  as  a  distinction  between 
a  short  shoot  and  a  leaf,  but  there  are  others,  only  one  of  which  need  be  men- 
tioned here,  viz.  their  relative  positions  on  the  axis. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  plants  which  form  only  one  axb  on  which 
no  lateral  members  save  leaves  are   produced,  e.  g.  Isoftfs,  many  fems  and 

[lalms.  In  a  second  series  may  be  placed  the  numerous  Coniferae  which  develop 
ateral  branches  only.  The  majority  of  the  higher  plants,  however,  form  both 
lateral  buds  and  leaves,  and  between  these  members  perfectly  definite  space 
relations  subsist.  The  bud  is  fotTwed  in  the  upper  angle  of  the  leaf  insertion,  in 
the  so-called  leaf  axil  (Fig.  72,  g),  and  is  termed  in  consequence  an  axiUary  bud. 
Its  point  of  origin  is  sometimes  more  towards  the  base  of  the  leaf,  sometimes 
more  towards  the  side  ol  the  stem  ;  it  appears  sometimes  at  the  same  moment 
as  the  leaf  rudiment,  sometimes  considerably  later. 

These  recognized  relations  between  the  leal  and  the  axillary  l>ud  may 
serve  to  distinguish  these  organs  from  each  other,  but  they  are  ap]>licab!e  only 
to  radial  (and  bilateral)  shoots.  If  the  growing  iwint  be  dorsivcntral,  on  the 
other  hand,  (lie  leaves  arise  on  the  upper  side,  while  the  lateral  branches  ari*e 
on  the  flanks  and  the  roots  on  the  under  surface,  at  some  distance,  it  is  true, 
from  the  growing  point- 

The  lateral  branches  in  turn  may  be  again  branched.  The  shoots  of  secon* 
dary,  tertiary,  &c.,  rank  maintain  the  same  relations  we  liave  described  as 
characteristic  o!  those  of  primary  rank.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  case  of  leaves. 
The  ieaf-blade,  the  part  of  special  interest  to  us,  is  very  frequently  flat  and 
dorsiventral.  i.e.  with  clearly  marked  upper  and  under  surfaces  Suchasurface 
may  be  simple  or  it  may  be  branched.  Branching  in  many  castrs  (Palmaceae, 
many  Aroiaaceae)  may  result  from  rupture  of  an  originally  simple  leaf,  hot 
usually  the  lateral  branches  arc  predetermined  from  the  bef;inning.  Occa- 
sionally dichotomous  branching  occurs  (ferns  and  many  Dicotylet&ns,  e.g. 
UtrictUaria,  CeratophyUum,  and  many  species  of  Drosera) ;  for  the  most  part, 
however,  the  branching  is  lateral  and  commences,  in  the  simplest  cases  (Ac 
only  ones  we  are  considering  at  present),  either  from  the  l>asc  towards  the  apex 
(Um  belli  ferae.  Leguminosae)  or  in  the  reverse  direction  from  the  apex  towards 
the  base  {Rosa,  Potentilla),  or,  finally,  in  the  middle,  progressing  towards  eithw 
end  {Achillea  milUfolium).  Each  branch  arising  in  this  way  may  again  branch 
in  a  similar  manner.  All  branches  arise  on  the  flanki  of  the  mother  axis  and 
the  individual  leaflets  lie  in  this  way  more  or  less  tn  one  plane.  The  fact  that 
the  leaves  develop  for  the  most  part  in  a  bud,  that  is  to  say.  in  a  confined  space 
surrounded  by  older  leaves,  necessitates  many  deviations  from  the  flattened 
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iorm.  This  tUtttened  appearance  is  gcDerally  developed  after  the  opening  oi 
the  bud  and  the  bud  usually  exhibits  an  exceedingly  complicated  arrangement 
ol  its  individual  paxis  (prcfoliation). 

A  consideration  ol  the  branching  oi  the  stem  and  leal  should  naturally 
be  followed  by  that  o(  the  branching  of  the  root.  There  are.  however,  reasons 
why  a  discussion  of  this  subject 
should  be  preceded  by  a  study  of 
I  he  cellular  structure  of  the  grow- 
ing point.  Ttie  varied  methods 
of  fonnation  of  members  which 
we  have  hitherto  studied  occur 
as  we  have  already  pointed  out 
(compare  p.  273)  not  only  in  the 
higher  multuTthilar  plants  but 
also  in  unicellular  forms.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  the  poly- 
morphous genus  Cau/erfia  {Siphon- 
aceae),  which  in  its  habit  resem- 
bles one  of  the  creeping  forms  of 
the  higher  plants.  Iisdorsiventral 
growing  point  produces  a  hori- 
foutaUy  growing  stem,  giving  ofi 
leaves  from  its  upper  side  and 
roots  frmn  below,  and  occasionally 
forming  lateral  branches  on  the 
sides,  and  yet  the  entire  plant, 
many  centimetres  or  even  deci- 
metres in  length,  consists  of  a 
siiig/e  cell.  The  complete  simi- 
lanty  between  the  growing  point 
of  this  unicellular  plant  and  that 
ol  3  multicellular  type,  proves  most  clearly  that  cell  division  cannot  have  the 
,  importance  which  has  for  so  long  been  ascribed  to  tt.  Nevertheless  the  subject 
is  naturally  of  mterest  in  itself  and  we  must  devote  a  sentence  or  two  to  its 
consideration.  We  shall  put  on  one  side  the  simple  growing 
points  which  go  to  form  an  uiibranched  plant-body  (cell 
nUment,  cell  surface,  or  cell  body)  and  glance  only  at  the 
branched  iorins.  conhmng  our  attention  further  to  those 
which  exliibil  ^^ro/ branching. 

In  the  simplest  case  the  growinK  point  consists  of 
a  single  terminal  cell,  the  apical  cell,  fnis  cell  (5  in  Fig.  75) 
fSetermines,  for  example,  in  Slypocauhn,  the  extension  of  the 
cliief  axis,  on  which  arise  alternately  to  right  and  left  the 
lateral  processes  which  are  the  rudimcntsof  lateral  branches. 
They  arc  scarcely  formed  before  they  arc  cut  off  by  a  con- 
tavo-convex  wall  (/,  Fig.  75)  wliile  the  apex  goes  on  growing. 
When  they  have  reached  a  considerable  length  they  divide 
uito  two  cells  by  a  transverse  wall.  The  distal  tme  retains  the 
characters  of  an  apical  cell,  and  'will  after  a  time  develop 
a  lateral  branch  to  the  left,  while  the  lower  cell  divides  by  successive  walls  into 
a  row  of  cells  and  thus  becomes  a  cell  body. 

This  is  an  extreme  case.  Generally,  the  apical  cell  itself  does  not  give 
rise  to  lateral  branches  directly,  but  only  indirectly,  from  the  segments  cut  ofi 
from  it.  The  growing  point  is  further  not  limited  to  the  apical  cell  but  includes 
in  addition  a  numbered  cells, and  posteriorly  merges  gradually  into  cells  which 
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are  fully  developed.  The  form  of  the  apical  cell  is,  however,  stilt  identical 
with,  or  at  least  very  like,  that  of  Styfiocauhn.  At  the  ends  of  the  stems  ot 
mossea  and  fems  we  meet  with  another  form  of  apical  cell,  distinguistied  by 
being  two-  or  three-sided.  In  the  latter  case  it  has  the  form  of  a  tetrahedron 
or  a  three-sided  pyramid  with  its  curved  base  facing  outwards.  Cell  divisions 
take  place  parallel  to  the  three  surfaces  which  face  inwards  and  follow  each  other 
in  definite  order,  so  that  (he  individual  segments  which  are  cut  off  from  the 
three-sided  pyramid  are  arranged  in  three  rows  behind  the  apical  cell.  Very  soon, 
however,  further  division -planes  divide  these  up  into  a  large  number  of  cells. 

The  stem-apex  of  the  Phanerogam  is  more  complicated  still.  Here  we  find 
no  predominant  apical  cell  to  which  all  the  other  cells  may  be  referred  ;  the 
A\'>ex  consists,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  group  of  many  cells.  Fig.  76  shows  the 
conical  growing  point  of  an  aquatic  plant  as  seen  m  longitudinal  section.  An 
axial  cellular  strand  {pi)  stretches  backwards  and  is  surrounded  by  lour  envelop- 
ing layers  ol  cells  (pr),  whose  outlines  almost  converge  into  five  confocal  para- 
bolas. These  parabolas  are  traversed  by  a  number  of  parabolas  cutting  them 
at  right  angles,  which  have  the  same  focus  and  the  same  axis,  but  which  are 
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laid  out  in  the  opjwsite  direction.  The  orthogonal  trajectories  of  the  first- 
meniioned  parabolas  are  not  so  apparent  because  they  are  often  interrupted  ; 
still  they  are  seen  in  Sachs's  scheniatic  figure  (Fig.  77)  as  complete  curves.  We 
will  confine  any  further  remarks  we  have  to  make  to  this  figure,  thereby  defi- 
nitely affirming  that  the  small  differences  between  the  diagram  and  what  occurs 
in  nature  are  of  no  consequence  so  far  as  the  correctness  of  our  exposition  is 
concerned.  In  the  diagrammatic  longitudinal  section  we  note  rows  of  ceiis 
which  appear  like  bent  cell  filaments ;  those  which  nm  almost  parallel  with 
the  outer  surface,  and  indicated  in  the  figure  by  the  Roman  numerals  I-VI 
we  term  pericllnes,  tliose  crossing  them.  1-11,  we  term  anticlines  (Sachs,  J&y&). 
In  both  periclines  and  anticlines  the  same  phenomenon  occurs,  vi«,  that  the 
series  with  lower  numbers  are  flatter,  while  those  with  higher  numbers  are  always 
more  l)ent,  until  finally  the  highest  numbers  of  all  are  curved  round  the  apex  and 
the  two  arches  touch  each  other  in  the  line  of  the  axis.  In  order  to  give  some 
conception  of  the  probable  mode  ol  growth  of  a  growing  point  of  this  kind.  Fig.  78 
shows  on  the  left  of  the  median  line  the  upper  portion  only  of  Fig.  77  so  far  as  the 
^ticlines  7-//  are  concerned,  while  to  the  right  the  same  five  anticlines  are  repre- 
ed  at  a  later  stage  of  development.     It  will  be  seen  from  this  diagram  that 
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each  individual  anticlinal  cell  row  has  become  twice  as  broad  a*  it  was,  and  has 
become  divided  by  new  anticlinal  walis  into  two  layers  oi  cells.  The  periclinal 
rows  have  elongated  considerably,  but  liave  become  obviously  broader  at  then 
bases  only,  where  further  divisions  liave  also  taken  place.  Tliis  result  has  been 
arrived  at  on  the  spedal  assumption  (hat  att  the  anticlines,  7-11,  have  been 
growing  at  about  the  same  rate,  and  this  assumption  may  be  true  in  nature  of 
a  certain  jiart  of  the  growing  point.  It  cannot,  however,  be  generally  true ; 
ior  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  growth  may  equally  well  occur  at  the  affx  while 
towards  the  base  a  gradual  change  ensues.  Smco,  uniortunately,  the  anticlinal 
rows  are  not  so  obvious  in  nature  as  in  the  diagram,  we  are  on  the  whole  ignorant 
of  the  exact  nature  of  the  growth  divisions  takiiig  place  in  them.  VVe  know 
more  about  the  periclinal  divisions  ;  their  gradually  increasing  transverse  exten- 
sion may  be  deduced  off-hand  from  Fig.  76.  In  the  illustration  the  growth 
division  has  not  as  yet  proceeded  so  far  as  to  result  in  periclinal  division.  K 
the  growing  point  be  less  conical,  periclinal  divisions  soon  appear  beneath  the 
apex.  It  is  only  on  the  outeimost  layer,  the  future  epidermis  (d,  Fig.  76), 
that  these  periclinal  divisions  cease  in  all  cases.  In  the  growing  points  0I 
mosses  and  ferns  the  distribution  of  intensity  of  growth  can  be  made  out  much 
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more  accurately  than  in  Phaneiogams  owing  to  the  very  regular  divisions 
resulting  from  the  atMivily  of  the  apical  cell  (compare  Westekmaier.  iBSi). 

The  rule  followed  at  the  growing  point  as  to  the  direction  of  the  new  cell- 
walls  is  that  which  we  have  already  Iwcome  acquainted  with.  The  new  walk 
ai>pear  throughout  as  '  minimum  areas ',  and  in  very  many  cases  the  new  walk 
1  anse  at  right  angles  to  those  already  in  existence.  We  cannot  follow  out  this 
subject  further  however. 

L«i/  formation  always  occurs  below  the  apex  of  the  growing  point.  In 
the  mosses  tliis  is  seen  especially  clearly  because  in  that  group  each  s<^ment 
cell  gives  rise  to  a  leaf.  The  leaves  are  thus  laid  down  in  a  one-third  spiral,  but 
tfaes^ment  cells  ot  the  axis  which  give  rise  to  theui  at  once  undergo  peculiar 
chaitges  in  form  (CoRKENS,  1899;  Seckt.  1901),  which  bring  about  torsious  and 
so  lead  to  great  complexity  in  the  leaf  arrangement.  The  outer  wall  of  the  seg- 
ment cell  forming  a  leaf  rudiment  bulges  outwards,  and  from  this  bulging  is 
next  developed  the  two-sided  apical  cell  destined  to  give  rise  to  the  leaf.  In 
the  ferns  relationships  as  intimate  as  these  between  the  .stem  segments  and  the 
leaves  can  no  longer  be  distinguished,  and  the  origin  of  the  latter  takes  place 
as  in  the  Phanerogams,  save  that  in  the  ferns  the  apical  cell  of  a  leaf  may  still 
be  distinguished,  while  in  the  Phanerogams  it  cannot.  The  leaf  formation  of  the 
Phanerogams  may  be  made  out  from  Fig.  yb,  but  more  clearly,  perhaps,  from 
Sachs's  diagram  (Fig.  79).  In  the  diagram  three  successively  older  leaves  B, 
C,  D,  are  represented  beneath  the  apex  A.     It  shows  that  the  leaf  arises  from 
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when  growth  becomes  more  marked  perpcndiailarly  to  the  plane  of  ibe 
drawing,  the  flattened  dorsiventral  shape  of  the  typical  leaf  is  asstUDoL 
The  lateral  buds  arise  in  the  same  way  as  the  primary  growing  point  of  the  kal- 
Thc  manner  in  which  the  young  leaf  is  attached  to  the  growing  point  of  tbe 
stem  is  worthy  of  notice.  At  first  the  leaf  rudiment  has  approxinutety  the 
form  of  a  hemisphere,  whose  surface  in  contact  urilh  tbe  stem  is  nearly 
circular  in  outline  (elliptical  or  rhomboidal).  Frequently,  however,  this  pro- 
jection proceeds  to  grow  in  two  directicwis.  encirclmg  the  growing  point,  so 
that  Anally  it  forms  a  ring-like  waIl,whosegreatest  height  lies  medianly  or  oppo- 
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site  the  point  at  which  it  first  arose.    Thus  the  stem  comes  to  be  enclosed  b)' 

successive  leaf  sheaths. 

The  lateral  branches  arise  practically  in  the  same  way  as  the  leaves,  so  that  we 
need  not  discuss  them  further.  The  root,  however,  from  its  special  peculiarities 
claims  our  attention.  Tlie  growing  point  of  the  root  is  always  intercalary  and 
forms  new  and  different  structures  in  two  directions.  The  apc.\  of  the  root  is 
always  covered  by  a  rootcap  which  protects  the  delicate  growing  n-gion.  Tlie 
rootcap.  so  far  as  its  function  is  concerned,  may  be  compared  with  the  other 
protective  adaptations  to  which  we  drew  attention  in  speaking  of  the  growing 
point  of  the  stem.  It  consists  of  simple  parenchymatous  tissue  which  is  especi- 
ally well  developed  at  the  extreme  a]>cx  of  the  root,  but  also  encloses  the  siden 
of  the  root  for  some  distance.  Its  cells  are  short  lived,  but  they  are  constantly 
renewed  by  the  growing  point  itself-  In  spite  of  this  renewal  the  rootcap  does 
not  increase  in  siie  because  the  older  cells  die  off  in  front  and  are  cast  off  as 
new  ones  are  formed  behind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  root  itself  exhibits  con- 
tinued increase  in  length  at  the  apex  owing  to  the  activity  of  this  same  growing 
point.  In  detail  there  are  important  dil^erences  in  structure  among  root  apices, 
but  all  that  concerns  us  is  the  general  principle  on  which  they  are  formed,  so 
that  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  one  example,  e,  g.  the  longiludmal  section  of 
the  root-apex  of  Hordcurn  shown  at  Fig.  80.  We  see  (hat  the  growing  point 
is  constructed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  stem,  ts|)ccially  as  regards 
the  regularity  of  the  ^rif/twa/ divisions.  The  formative  layers  of  the  rootcap 
are  seen  at  k.  {As  regards  the  remaining  features  see  the  explanation  beneath 
the  figure.)  If,  as  in  fiems,  an  apical  cell  occurs,  the  cutting  off  of  segment  cells 
follows  entirely  the  mle  which  governs  segmentation  of  the  apical  cell  of  the 
stem,  save  that  segments  are  cut  off  on  the  fourth  or  outer  side  of  the  pyramid 
also,  and  from  these  the  cap  is  formed. 

The  difference  between  root  and  stem  comes  out  especially  in  the  brandling. 
The  root  produces  no  leaves  and  no  buds  but  lateral  roots  only,  which  are 
quite  like  the  main  root.  Hence  branching  in  the  root  is  extremely  uniform. 
The  point  of  origin  of  the  lateral  root  branches  is,  however,  quite  unique. 
'  Root  buds',  comparable  with  stem  buds,  do  not  exist.  Tlie  terminal  part  of 
the  root  is  quite  free  from  lateral  roots  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  when 
they  do  appear,  some  way  hack  from  the  growing  point,  they  burst  out  from 
viUtin,  through  tissues  already  full  grown  ;  in  other  words,  roots  arise  endo- 
genously,  whDc  leaves  and  buds  arise  exogcrtousiy.  At  first  sight  it  might  appear 
as  though  the  lateral  roots  could  not  be  derived  from  the  growing  |x)int  of  the 
main  root,  as  though  in  short  we  had  here  an  exception  to  the  rule  which  we 
have  established  for  the  stem,  vi2.  that  every  new  growing  point  is  a  portion  of 
a  previously  exisiing  one.  When,  however,  we  examine  a  transverse  section  of 
a  fully -developed  root  we  notice  a  layer  of  cells  lying  within  the  parenchymatous 
cortex  separated  off  by  the  'cndodermis',  and  whirli.  under  the  name  of  'peri- 
cycle',  surrounds  the  central  vascular  system.  This  pericyclc  may  he  traced 
right  up  to  the  growing  point,  and  its  cells  have  the  peculiarity  of  retaining  for 
long  the  characters  of  embryonic  tissue.  When  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
cells  have  been  transformed  into  permanent  tissue  they  remain  still  capable  of 
division.  The  pcricycle  is  in  short  a  residuum  of  the  growing  point  and  it  is 
from  it  that  the  lateral  roots  arise.  Their  origin  from  the  ]>en'cyclc  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  8i. 

After  the  young  root  has  been  laid  down  it  grows  out  to  the  exterior  by 
dissolvitig  and  mechanica,lly  destroying  the  cortical  tissue  Ix-fore  it.  We  shall 
Rec  in  our  next  lecture  wherein  lies  the  biological  significance  of  the  late  iorma- 
lion  of  lateral  roots  ;  at  present  it  is  sufficient  to  note  the  fact  tliat  in  spite  of 
their  late  formation  we  can  still  refer  their  origin  to  the  growing  point  of  the 
chief  root,  and  that  the  rule  enunciated  above,  which  we  may.  with  Sachs,  term 
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bripfly  the  *  continuity  oi  embryonic  substance  '  applies  to  the  root  as  weU  as  to 
the  stem.  [As  to  this  embryonic  substance,  compare  Noll,  1903.]  E^-ery 
growing  point  is  a  portion  of  an  older  one ;  all  arise  in  the  long  nin  from  the 
gnnring  pohits  of  toe  embryo,  and  these  in  turn  come  from  the  eg^-cell.  The 
egg-cd^  nowever,  is  itself  formed  from  the  growing  p<Mnt  of  the  parent  plant. 

We  must  not  forget  to  note  that  in  addition  to  this  normal  development 
of  new  growing  points  there  is  also  another  method.  One  example  of  this 
phenomenon  may  be  referred  to.  The  much -cultivated  B^onias  are  multiplied 
by  laying  isolated  leaves  on  wet  sand.  Kew  buds  then  develop  from  certam 
epidermal  cells  (Hansen,  1881),  whi<:h  in  turn  speedily  form  roots  and  become 
independent.  As  wc  have  seen,  the  leai  generally  ceases  to  grow  at  a  very 
early  stage  and  the  epidermal  cell  of  a  fully-tlevelopcd  leaf  is  a  type  of  a  per- 
manent tissue  element.  So  long  as  the  conditions  are  normal,  such  a  celt  \s-ill 
rot  show  any  visible  signs  of  capacity  for  growth.  Since,  notwithstanding, 
this  cell  becomes,  nnder  certain  conditions,  a  growing  point  it  proves  that  the 
capacity  for  becoming  such  was  latent  only,  and  became  actual  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  stimulus.  Such  cases  of 
adventitious  origin  ot  growingpoiotsare 
remarkably  widespread.  They  leach 
us  tliat  the  difference  Iwtween  fully- 
developed  and  embryonic  cells  is  a 
quantitative  and  not  a  quahtative  one, 
and  the  correctness  o(  this  view  will  he- 
rome  more  evident  when  wc  study  the 
subject  of  cambium  (Lecture  XXIII). 
Turning  back  once  more  to  simple 
plants  and  plant  parts,  we  see  that  in 
many  cases  the  most  vigorous  growih 
occurs  at  the  growing  point,  and  that 
just  behind  it  fully -developed  regicms 
^^'       ;r~"  are  metwith.  Weliavealready(p.20i) 

^  studied  such  cases  in  considering  the 

apical  growth  o(  fungus  cells  and  root- 
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w.  MI.  latA  -i.  7.  ToL  K)  points  which  form  lateral  branches, 

e.  g.  in  Caulerpa,  where  also  growth 

rapidly  ceases  behind  the  apex  (compare  Reinke,  1899,  p.  61).     The  same 

appearance  is  sdiown  by  multicellular  Algae.      In  Stypocatdon,  for  example. 

the  whole  growth  takes  place  in  the  apical  cell,  and  cell  divibtun  follows  in 

completely  developed  segments  of  the  apical  cell.  Doubtless,  detailed  research 

would  establish  the  same  results  in  many  other  plants.     Nor  is  it  remarkable 

that  it  should  be  so.  for  there  are  plenty  of  plants  in  which  nothing  el^*  is 

possible  than  the  localization  of  growth  in  embryonic  cells  since  they  consist  of 

such  cells  only. 

In  contrast  to  this  ca.se  stands  .^nother  type  represented  especially  by 

the  higher  plants.     Growth  at  the  aix'x  ol  the  growing  point  is  very  restricted, 

and  the  plants  attain  their  proper  length  only  by  extension  of  cells  which  are 

situated  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  apex  of  the  grou-ing  point.    Thus 

wc  must  follow  Sachs  in  distinguishing  a  prin^ry  growth  penod,  when  the 

members  are  laid  down,  a  secondary  when  they  are  elongated,  and  usuully  also 

a  Urtiary  when  their  internal  differentiation  is  completed.    [Berthold  (1904) 

attempts  to  distinguish  six  growth  regions  :  (i)  the  initial  region  (the  apex  of 

the  growing  point) ;  (2)  the  region  of  morphological  subdivision  ;  (3)  the  r^ion 

anatomical  differentiation  ;  (4)  the  region  ol  elongation  ;  (5)  title  region  of 
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extension  \  (6)  the  region  of  completion.  The  first  two  regions  only  correspond 
to  our 'growing  point',  the  rematmixg  regions  will  be  d^twith  in  the  next 
lecture,!  Obviously,  the  growth  periods  pass  gradually  into  each  other,  still 
they  diuer  sufiicicntly  to  justily  a  special  treatment  of  the  second  and  third 
in  the  next  lecture,  just  as  we  have  dealt  with  the  more  imiwrtant  phenomena 
presented  by  the  first  in  the  present  lecture.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the 
growing  point  will  be  found  in  Sachs  {1882),  and  GonsEt  (1884). 
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LECTURE   XXIII 

ELONGATION  AND  INTERNAL  DIFFERENTIATION 

We  have  learned  to  recognize  in  the  continued  activity  of  the  growing 
point  an  essential  difference  between  the  plant  and  the  aninial.  In  the  latter 
the  primordia  of  all  the  organs  arc  laid  down  in  the  embryo,  and  growth  con- 
tinues for  long  afterwards,  often  for  manv  years,  during  which  the  enlargemetU 
of  these  embryonic  primordia  unto  the  lufly  adult  condition  takes  place,  but 
a  iresk  fomuUion  of  new  organs  from  a  persistent  embryonic  substance  occurs 
only  in  plants.  We  might  say,  indeed,  that  a  normal  plant  is  never  ftiU  grown, 
but  consists  of  fully  grown  parts  coupled  with  parts  having  a  capacity  for  further 
development.  This  difference  between  an  animal  and  a  plant  is,  however,  not 
90  thoroughgoing  as  one  might  at  first  sight  suppose. 

Growth,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  restricted  to  the  growing  point,  so  that 
the  axis  attains  its  prescribed  length  and  thickness  at  quite  a  short  distance 
behind  the  active  apex,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  lateral  organs  are  placed  at 
the  same  intcrval.<t  apart  that  they  maintain  later  on.  In  other  cases  apical 
growth  is  only  feebly  develoi»ed,  and  the  organs  which  arise  from  the  growing 
point  Ireqnently  exhibit,  at  a  certain  di.stance  from  it,  conspicuous  mcrease 
both  in  length  and  in  thickness.  It  is  with  these  phenomena  ol  ehngution  that 
we  have  to  deal  in  this  lecture. 
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We  will  commence  by  studying  a  member  ot  tlie  family  of  liverworts 
(AsKENASY.  1874).  In  Pwia  epipkylia  the  fertilized  egg-cell  gives  rise  after 
several  months  to  a  sporogonium.  of  which  only  the  median  region,  the  seta, 
is  of  interest  to  us  at  present.  The  young  seta  consists  of  numerous  embryonic 
cells,  but  even  after  several  monttB  growth  is  only  2  mm.  long.  When  the 
spores  bc^in  to  ripen,  however,  it  b^ins  to  grow  rapidly,  reacliing  a  length 
of  80  mm.  in  three  or  four  days,  thus  elevating  ihc 
capsule  into  the  air.  The  cells  of  the  seta  arc  at  first 
hlied  with  protoplasm  and  contain  abundant  starch, 
hut  after  this  great  elongation  has  occurred,  the 
starch  is  found  to  have  been  completely  used  up  (having 
lieen  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  newceil<walU), 
and  the  protoplasm  now  forms  merely  a  thin  layer  in 
the  interior  of  each  cell,  which  is  occupied  chiefly  by 
large  vacuoles.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  note 
that  no  cell  division  occurs  during  the  elongation. 
This  elongation  does  not  take  place  equally  and  uni- 
~fy  fomUy  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  seta,  but  by 
differentiation  of  a  zone  of  jnaxinium  growth,  which, 
B  '  I  however,  does  not  remain  constantly  in  one  place. 

Similar  growth  elongations  are  known  to  occur 
among  other  lowly- organized  plants  such  as  certain  of 
the  larger  Fungi  and  many  Algae,  such  as  tlie  unicellular 
Siphonaceae.  These  appearances  arc  met  with,  how- 
ever,  especially  among  the  higher  plants,  and  to  these 
we  may  now  direct  our  attention.  The  chief  features 
of  this  elongation  arc  as  follows  : — 

I.  Growth  at  the  very  beginning  is  accompanied 
by  cell  division,  but  later  on  this  division  ceases,  and 
the  cells  elongate  considerably. 
0'  2.  The  increase  (Fig.  82)  in  the  volume  of  the  cells 

is  by  no  means  equalled  by  the  increase  in  the  amount 
of  the  protoplasm,  hence  the  \-acuolcs  become  larger 
and  larger  till  they  reach  a  quite  remarkable  sixe, 
apparently  by  absorption  of  water.  In  this  way 
growth  may  be  effected  rapidly  and  at  little  cost 
of  material. 

3.  Growth  is  not  uniform,  but  varies  in  amount 
in  a  manner  still  to  be  described. 

Various  methods  are  employed  lor  measuring 
growth  ;  we  will  describe  those  first  which  aim  at 
determining  the  total  growth  in  length  of  an  or^an. 
For  rough  measurements  an  ordinary  scale  is  suffi- 
cient ;  (or  more  accurate  measurements,  esiiecially 
when  these  have  to  he  taken  successively  at  short 
intervals,  we  employ  a  reading  microscope.  In  dealing 
with  vertically  growing  structures  such  as  roots  and 
shoots  the  tiibe  of  the  microscope  must  be  placed 
horizontally,  and  for  this  purpose  Pfeffer's  horizontal  microscope  will  be 
found  very  appropriate.  In  addition  to  the  optical  method  of  magnifying  the 
amount  of  growth  we  may  emi>loy  mechanical  means,  e.  g.  a  lever.  A  very 
simple  lomi  of '  auxanometer  is  that  u.sed  by  Sachs,  which  consists  of  arc 
and  jx)inter  (Fig.  83),  A  light  wire  frame  carries  a  small  pulley  (r)  and  a  long 
pointer  (i)  playing  on  a  scale  (q).     II  a  tine  silk  thread  be  attached  to  the  a]>ex 
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and  then  carried  over  the  pulley  and  kept  stretched  by  a  small 
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weight,  evety  elongation  exhibited  by  the  pdant  will  cause  a  movement  of  the 
puUey.  which  will  be  exaggerated  by  the  pointer.  This  instrument  does  very 
well  for  lecture  demonstration.  The  more  elaborate  auxanomctcrs  cmploycH 
in  scientific  research  are  constructed  on  the  same  principle,  but  are  ananged 
so  as  to  record  the  amount  of  elongation  automafically.  In  Fi^.  84  we  have 
a^ain  a  puUey,  serving  tlie  same  purpose  as  in  SACHS'sapparatus;  it  is,  however, 
connected  with  a  iar%er  pulley  by  means  of  which  the  movement  is  still  further 
exaggerated.  Over  the  larger  puUey  runs  a  silk  tluead  bearing  at  one  end 
a  wnting  style,  which  rMisters  the  growth  movements  of  the  plant  on  a 
Slackened  revolving  cvlinder.  Registering  auxanometers  of  this  sort  have 
r-n    designed    by    Wiesner    (1876).    Baranetzky    (1879).    and    Pfeffer 
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If  we  have  to  deal,  not  with  the  total 
growth  of  the  plant,  but  with  the  distri- 
button  of  growth  in  it,  and  the  amount 
o!  growth  in  different  zones,  we  musi 
measure,  macro-  or  raicro-scopically,  i«g- 
ments  mapped  out  by  natural  or  artificial 
marks  (usually  made  with  Indian  ink),  and 
oliscrve  the  distances  these  marks  are  apart  at  successive  intervals  of 
time. 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  cluracteris- 
tic  features  of  growth  in  the  root  and  shoot ;  but  we  must  take  care  to  see 
that  in  growth  calculations  all  external  factors,  more  especially  temperature, 
are  kei)t  as  nearly  as  possible  constant.  We  will  begin  with  a  study  of  growth 
in  the  root,  and  in  order  to  do  this  most  conveniently  we  will  cultivate  the  plant 
in  water.  Should  we  desire  to  study  its  growth  in  natural  surroundings  we 
employ  boxes  of  sheet  zinc  filled  with  soil,  but  with  one  side  replaced  by  a  sloping 
plate  of  glass.  We  allow  the  root  to  grow  backwards  along  this  plate  and 
observe  it  from  without.  Sachs  (1873)  marked  oH  a  aone  just  behind  the 
growing  point  on  the  main  root  of  a  seedling  of  Vii-ia  faba  by  two  fine  lines  of 
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Indi&n  ink  i  mm.  apart,  and  found  iliat  in  the  loUowing  days  this  sone  increasml 
in  length  in  accordance  with  the  following  numbers  : — 


Diys  .... 

1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

locrcajc  in  na. 

1.8 

31 

'75 

16-5 

I  JO 

US 

7-0 

o 

I.     ToC»l. 
i-o    a5'S 
i-o    3135 


The  rate  of  growth  at  6rst  is  slow  and  then  rapid  :  the  maximum  rate  is 
maintained  for  a  certain  time.  later  on  it  decreases  and  finally  ceases  altogether. 
This  phenomenon,  wliicli  has  been  observed  in  all  cases  where  growth  has  been 
measored,  has  been  termed  by  Sachs  (1872)  the  '  grand  period  of  growth '. 

We  will  now  mark  out  with  Indian  ink  on  a  root  not  one  transverse  rone 
only,  but  several,  b^inntng  at  the  growing  point,  and  passing  backwards,  each 
being  I  mm.  apart.  If  we  calculate  the  increase  in  relative  length  of  these 
zones  on  the  following  day  we  shall  find  that  the  increase  is  different  in  each 
tone,  bnt  that  the  differences  are  undoubtedly  subject  to  certain  laws.  A  few 
examples  will  make  this  clear.  In  the  following  (able  the  several  zones  marked 
ofi  from  th^growing  points  are  indicated  by  tlic  numerab  I,  It,  III.  &c.,  and 
the  growth-increase  during  22-24  hours  is  indicated  in  mm.  (means  of  several 
measurements) ; — 

xn.  XI.    X,    IX.  VIII.  VII.  VI.  V.  IV.    in.   11. 

ykitjktm  (Sachs,  1873^  o  o        o-b  0-6     0-7  O-S  3«  35  6-5  B-O     a-S 

fkia jUa  [Porvvici,  1900:  0*5  0-35  0-5  10     i-aj  1-5  a-j  4-0  fro  la-o     ^■o 

PkmMolmi  (Porovta,  1900)  o  0-95   o-sj  0-35   o-6  i-o  1-5   3-0  5-0  7-0  160 

Peas  (SACtn,  1873)  o  o        o  o        o  0.3  0-5   1-5  30  5-5     4-5  0.5     15.8 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  diSerent  examples  that  only  a  few  of  the  zones 
marked  out  on  the  root  are  growing  in  length,  and  that  the  grand  )x-riod  begins 
at  I  and  ends  at  XII.  In  order  to  obtain  a  better  conception  of  the  periodic 
changes  in  rate  of  growth  in  the  individual  zones  wc  will  attempt  to  gi^x 
a  graphic  representation  of  the  examf^e  {Vkia  faba)  first  cited.  We  will  repre- 
sent the  time  in  hours  by  abscissae,  and  the  Icngtlisuf  the  zones  at  the  beginning 
of  the  experiment  and  after  twenty-two  hours  by  ordinates,  and  endeavour  to 
draw  curves  indicating  roughtv  the  successive  increments  of  growth  (Fig.  85). 
assuming  that  growth  asa  whole  is  uniform,  and  that  the  length  of  the  growing 
zone  remains  10  mm.  in  length.  This  mode  oi  representation  shows  very  clearly 
that  the  upper  zones,  after  a  very  brief  interval,  have  completed  their  growtlu 
while  the  lower  ones,  usually  after  several  hours.  l>egin  to  elon(,'ate.  We  see  that 
a  certain  zone,  the  third  in  the  figure,  lias  attained  the  greatest  length,  and  wc 
also  see  that  the  position  of  maximum  growth  must  shift  as  time  goes  on. 
always  approaching  tlic  apex.  To  make  this  clearer  still  wc  will  express  Fig.  85 
by  a  series  of  measurements  as  in  the  following  table.  The  zoiks.  each  i  mm. 
long,  have  increased  by  letigths  corresponding  to  the  successive  mmiberi 
indicated  (in  mm.) : — 
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Hours 

:  0 

3 

6               9               la              15              18             at 

X. 

I-o 

t-a  growth  completed 

IX. 

10 

'•5 

fi          (1 

viir. 

l-O 

tS 

fi            n 

VII. 

t-o 

i-S 

3-0  growth  comidcted 

VI. 

1-0 

1-6 

'S                ,,                    y, 

V. 

t-o 

■  •a 

tS              4'3              4-6  growth  cumplctcd 

IV. 

I-o 

t-i 

■  '4             3-B            i-9            tf-4  growth  completed 

111. 

I-o 

!« 

t-a             1-4             a-a            4.4             h-H            A>6 

11. 

I-o 

t4> 

t-o             ■«             i-z             i.a             i4            3-0 

L 

I-o 

I-o 

I-o                  I-o                  10                  I-o                  X-a                  !■< 

We  see  from  this  that  tlie  maximum  growth  is  readied  after  three  hours  in 
the  zones  VIII  and  VII,  after  six  hours  in  VI  and  V.  and  steadily  advances 
ther<»!>'»er  until,  after  eighteen  to  twenty-one  hours,  it  occurs  in  zone  III.  If 
»  allow  more  time  to  elapse  between  each  two  measurements  wc  should 
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find  the  maximum  elongation  finally  taking  place  in  zone  1.  That  the 
graphic  representation  figured  at  Fig.  85  agrees  in  this  important  point  of 
the  shifting  of  tiu  sone  of  tnaximum  growth  will  be  seen  by  comparing  it  nrith 
S.\CHS's  measurements  {1873),  some  of  which  we  may  quote  :— 

Vieia/aba. 

Incroisc  in  the  iir«i  6  hours. 
„  in  the  next  17  hours 
.,  after  a^  hours  .  . 
„  after  48  hours  .  . 
„        after  7a  liouis      .     , 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  forward  march  of  the  zone  of  maximum 
growth  towards  the  apex  is  appareni  only  ;  for  our  curves  show  in  the  clearest 
possible  way  that  the  maximum  zone  is  always  situated  at  approximately  the 
5am€  distance  from  the  apex,  and  if  we  carry  out  our  observations  at  short 
intervals  and  alwajis  tttark  afresh  each  time,  we  shall  find  that  this  will  be  clearly 
proved  by  the  measuremenis  also.  We  thus 
see  that  to  allow  longer  tinie  lo  elapse  between 
each  pair  of  observations  in  delermiiiing  the 
region  of  maximum  growth  would  lead  to  serious 
error. 

By  way  of  summary  we  may  say :  The  grow- 
ing region  of  the  root  is  limited  to  a  few  mtttimeires 
behind  the  gromng  point.  In  the  course  of  this 
growing  region  each  individual  transverse  zone 
passes  through  a  grand  period,  those  zonea  which 
are  nearest  to  the  apex  arc  at  the  beginning,  those 
farthest  axeay  from  it  at  ti\c  end  of  their  grand 
Periods. 

The  shortness  of  the  Rowing  region  in  the 
root  is  a  matter  of  great  im[>ortance  to  it.  The 
root  in  its  passage  into  the  soil  has  to  overcome 
great  opposition,  and  we  maycompare  it  (Sachs. 
1873,  424),  to  a  nail  driven  into  a  plank  of 
wood.  As  in  the  case  of  the  nail  so  in  the  root 
there  is  a  danger  of  bending  :  the  shorter  the 
growing  point  the  more  safely  it  enters  the  soil. 
If  we  contemplate  this  entry  of  the  root  into  the  soil,  the  pointed  form  of  the 
growing  point  covered  by  its  cap  is  explained,  and  we  further  appreciate  the 
reason  why  the  lateral  roots  develop  first  at  some  distance  behind  the  apex,  and 
from  parts  which  liavt  long  before  attained  their  maximum  growth  and  have 
DOW  become  quiescent.  If  the  new  roots  arose  from  the  growing  point  itself 
they  would 'add  to  the  difficulties  the  root  has  in  entering  the  soil,  or  they 
would  have  to  form  a  kind  of  bud — just  as,  in  fact,  we  see  stem  buds,  e.  g.  of 
seedlings,  boring  through  the  soil. 

Roots  which  do  not  live  in  soil,  especially  the  long  aerial  roots  of  lianes 
and  epiphytes,  exhibit  a  much  longer  growth  zone,  as  Sachs  (1873)  lone  ago 
pointed  out,  and  as  Went  (1895)  has  more  recently  confirmed.  Tims  went 
found  a  growing  zone  40  mm.  long  in  Philodendron.  These  aerial  are,  in  fact, 
comparable  with  shoots,  growth  in  which  wc  will  study  by  and  by. 

I-et  us  now  inquire  what  the  total  growth  resulting  from  the  addition  of 
the  several  increases  of  the  individual  zones  amounts  to.  as  evidenced  by  the 
forward  clevclojnncnt  of  the  root  apex  in  space.  We  assumed  above  that  growth 
was  uniform,  and,  acting  on  that  assumption,  we  have  represented  the  undermost 
of  our  cur\-es  (Fig.  85)  by  a  straight  line.    Askbnasy  has,  indeed,  shown  that 
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the  roots  of  maize  grow  at  a  relatively  uniiorm  rate,  lor  with  appraximatdy 
hnif-boarly  obser\*ations  he  obtained  the  following  increases  in  growth  calcu- 
lated up  to  one  honr : — 

Growtb  increments,  r«kntaied  bjr  micnHDCter  [t  »  ^  nn.), 
Houn  I  33466789 

Root  No,  I       ^-o        S70        3»o        ag-5        3&«        35-0        3^0        31-0        33-5 
Rooi  Ha  a      ^s        34-5        3J-9        34-5        33-»       3»^        S3*         —  — 

These  growth  increments  may  l>c,  therefore,  considered  as  relatively  uniform, 
while  in  other  bodies  for  the  most  |xirt  much  greater  variAtjons  have  been  ob- 
served, variations  thecauses  of  which  are  not  known,  and  which  we  may  describe 
as  'spasmodic  growth  variations*.  If  the  obser%'ation  of  a  root  be  carrred  on 
not  merely  lor  several  houre  but  for  daj-s  or  weeks,  we  find  that  the  total  growth 
also  shows  a  '  grand  period  '  (Pedf.bsen',  1874). 

The  growing  point  of  the  sAoo*  is,  as  we  have  seen,  enclosed  by  leaves 
growing  more  rapidly  than  the  apex  itself  and  thus  forming  a  '  bud '.  In  many 
annuals  and  perennials,  and  also  in  some  trees,  u-e  find  at  the  growing  point, 
during  llie  whole  summer,  the  rudimvnts  of  new  leaves  and  the  parts  of  the  axis 
relating  to  them ;  they  at  once  become  transformed  from  the  rudimentary  con- 
dition jnto  the  adult  by  elongation.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  majority  of 
trees.  In  these  cases  during  summer  and  autumn  all  the  parts  of  the  bud  within 
the  leaves,  which  act  as  bud-scales,  undergo  slow  embryonic  growth,  and  these 
parts  become  unfdded  in  the  following  year.  In  this  case  embryonic  growth 
and  growth  in  length  are  sharply  separated.  Thus  in  many  Qinifcrae  one  sees 
in  auttimn,  after  removal  of  the  bud-scales,  a  green  cone  several  millimetres 
long  covered  with  small  spirally  arranged  outgrou-ths.  This  is  the  radimcnt 
of  an  entire  shoot  which  will  elongate  in  the  following  year  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks.  In  other  trees  the  same  features  arc  seen,  but  the  buds  for  the  most 
part  arc  not  so  easily  examined  as  in  the  case  of  the  spruce.  The  elongation, 
Iwwcvcr,  may  take  place  in  a  few  days  (beech). 

The  cases  in  which  growth  consists  merely  in  the  elongation  of  parts  laid 
down  in  the  previoits  year  are  the  simplest  to  understand,  and  we  will  begin 
with  them.  Two  types  have  to  be  distinguished  (Kothert,  1894}.  The  whtde 
bud  may  behave  uniformly  and  grow  approximately  equally  in  all  its  parts,  or 
exhibit  a  distinction  into  nodes  which  grow  but  little  and  intemodes  which  grow 
vigorously.  T^c  unscgmented  bud  axis  of  the  spruce,  which  may  serve  as  a  tyiw 
of  the  unsegmentcd  shoot,  becomes  uniformly  elongated  in  springtime  throtigh- 
out  its  entire  length,  and  may  become  five  times  as  long  as  it  was  during  the 
winter,  attaining  in  this  way  about  one-tenth  ol  its  ultimate  length.  In  the 
course  of  further  extension  a  zone  of  maximum  growth  appears,  which  lies  at 
first  at  the  base  of  the  shoot,  but  passes  gradually  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
apex.  Exact  measurements  demonstrate  the  fact  that  each  individual  2one 
of  a  spruce-shoot  passes,  during  iw  elongation,  through  a  grand  jwriod. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  bud  of  FritiUaria  with  that  of  the  spruce.  This  bud 
is  divided  into  nodes  and  intemodes,  but  one  only  of  the  many  intemodes 
elongates  actively,  and  a  grand  period  may  be  demonstrated  in  its  case  with 
the  greatest  readiness.  The  following  table  gives  relative  elongations  of  this 
internode  (Sachs,  1872, 129) : — 


D»y    1 

DUD.   3-0 


5« 


9       10      II     la 
ltt«    10.3    6-3    4.7 


If,  finally,  all  the  intemodes  of  a  bud  become  elongated  {as,  for  example. 
in  t^  ofthe  horse-chestnut)  wc  obtain  just  as  many  growth  zones  as  there 

41  »■  separated  by  nodes  which  grow  slightly  or  not  at  all.     Each 
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mdivtdua]  tntemode  obviously  goes  through  its  own  grand  period,  although  we 
know  but  little  as  to  the  distribution  of  crowth  in  it. 

The  case  becomes  more  complicated  if  the  shoot  exhibits  not  merely  growth 
extensions  o(  parts  already  laid  down,  but  if  it  continually  adds  new  parts  to 
those  already  present  in  the  growing  point,  and  if  these  also  begin  to  elongate. 
\i  the  shoot  be  undivided  into  nodes  and  internodes  as.  for  example,  in  Aspara- 
gfti,  Ltnitm,  8ic.,  growth  may  m  general  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  that 
seen  in  the  root  ;  a  single  growth  zone  only  is  diA'cLopc-d  and  in  it  a  single 
maximum.  The  only  difierence  botweett  such  a  case  and  the  root  is  that  toe 
growth  zone  is  much  longer.  Wc  are  acquainted  with  shoots  which  have 
growth  zones  lo  cm.  or  even  40-50  cm.  in  length,  but  in  these  cases  the  regitm 
of  maximum  growth  lies  much  further  back  from  the  apex  than  it  does  in 
the  root. 

As  an  example  of  a  shoot  with  obvious  segmentation  and  with  a  contEnu- 
ously  growing  apex,  wc  may  select  Ckara  or  Nit^tla.  These  highJy*orgam£ed 
Algae  increase  by  means  of  a  terminal  apical  cell.  Each  segment  oJ  this  apical 
cell  divides  into  two  cells;  the  upper  cell  is  biconcave,  and  after  several  sub- 
divisions becomes  a  node,  the  lower  biconvex  cell  remains  undivided  and  be- 
comes an  internode.  The  nodes  retain  approximately  their  original  length,  in 
Nitdla  about  002  mm.  (Askknasy,  1878) ;  the  internode,  on  the  contrary, 
becomes  stretched  often  as  much  as  2,000  times  its  original  length.  If  we 
COTTdate  the  length  relationshiiw  of  successive  internodes  on  an  actively  grow- 
ing shoot  we  obtain  the  following  values  (.^skekas Y,  1878) : — 


Intern  o>de 

1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Length  in  mm. 

o-oa 

0.07 

o-[6 

»45 

3-33 

14-0 

33-5 

3S.O 

If  we  make  the  not  improbable  assumption  that  one  internode  under;goes 
similar  extensions  in  similar  intervals  of  tmie,  as  shown  above  in  the  case  of 
successive  internodes,  then  each  internode  will  exhibit  the  following  grand 
period,  where  the  increments  in  similar  periods  of  time  are  indicated  in  mm. ; — 


MS 


o-ag 


a^ 


a,ea 


10.77 


19.5 


1-5 


In  fact  each  individual  internode  in  a  S<^mented  shoot  passes  through  3 
grand  period  independently.  In  each,  also,  a  zone  of  maximum  growth  may  be 
demonstrated  at  some  definite  place,  and  possibly  this  shifts  from  the  base 
tovh'ards  the  apex  (or  in  the  reverse  direction  from  the  apex  to  the  base],  in  the 
same  way  as  we  have  seen  it  do  in  the  shoot  of  Picea.  It  not  infrequently 
happens  that  the  region  of  the  stem,  where  the  zone  of  maximum  growth  occurs 
last  of  all,  exhibits  not  a  simple  stretching  of  the  cells  merely,  but  both  ceU 
formation  and  cell  elongation,  lasting  for  a  long  time.  In  every  individual 
internode  a  ]>ortion  of  the  primitive  growing  point  remains,  and  this  goes  on 
acting  as  an  intercalary  growing  zone.  In  fact  there  is  no  line  of  demarcation 
between  localized  extension  and  an  intercalary  growing  zone. 

The  question  now  arises,  what  is  the  total  amount  of  growth  resulting 
from  the  activity  of  several  independent  growtli  zones?  It  is  known  that 
often  3-4  or,  in  other  cases,  as  many  as  fifty  internodes  are  elongating  at  the 
same  time.  The  sum  of  their  activities  may  give  a  single  uniform  curve  of 
growth  not  differing  from  that  of  the  single  internode  of  Frtiillaria  given  above, 
or  it  may  be  entirely  different  (Rothert,  1894).  If  only  a  few  internodes  be 
concerned  in  the  elongation,  it  might  come  about  that  a  younger  internode  might 
start  growing  after  theolder  one  had  entirely  orncarly  ceased  to  grow,  and  thus 
we  should  have  a  i>eriodic  rise  and  fall  of  the  growth  cur\'e,  that  is  to  say 
'  spasmodic  variations '  such  as  we  have  previously  drawn  attention  to.  Such 
variations  are,  generally  speaking,  to  be  found  almost  everywhere ;  they  owe 
their  origin,  however,  doubtless  not  to  the  cause  just  mentioned  only.     The 
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spasmodic  virutioos  io  the  growth  of  Bambusa  are  very  remarkable  (KsAt 
U95)  aft  may  be  seen  from  the  ioUowing  curve  (Fi$.  86). 

We  can  distinguish,  finally,  in  the  leaf  during  its  embryonic  growth. 
a  rule,  two  r^ons.  a  proximal  and  a  distal.  From  the  distal  re^on  is  dei 
the  blade,  from  xhe  proximal  part  arises  either  a  leaf -sheath  or  merely  a  flattenct!^ 
point  of  attachment  to  the  stem,  which  may  become  enlarged  into  a  wcU-dit- 
ierentiated  structure,  'the  pulvinus'.  In  accordance  with  the  area  of  the  leaf 
attachment  to  the  stem,  in  so  for  roust  it  elongate  with  the  stem,  and  thus  we 
see  the  growing  stems  of  Coniferae  densely  covered  with  puhini.  as  is  s 
evident  in  the  spmce  itself.  In  all  cases  where  the  leaves  are  thus  d< 
dose  together,  the  leaf-bases  must  accompany  the  stem  m  its  elongation  as  in 
the  Comferae.  It  is  true  one  very  often  sees  nothing  of  them  externally,  and 
dbttnct  pulvini  may  be  entirely  absent.  All  the  same  a  careful  investigation 
will  show  generally  the  existence  of  such  where  a  free  stem-surface  between 
leaf  rudiments  does  not  exist  from  the  outset  at  the  growing  point. 

Between  the  leai-base  and  the  blade  there  appears  frequently  in  the grc 


Pig.  n^ 

1S9J.  ta  Jut.  10^ 


DaiU  Z' 


j[ia<rth  IncranenU  l\o  ca.)  in  Ibc  aUni  of  BambM4a,  muMnJ  at  Baitcasorf  ftoaa 
After  Kraus  I  i>(i5,  PL  w). 


leaf  a  very  distinct  region,  the  leaf-stalk,  which  arises  generally  by  intc 
growth  in  a  zone  of  tissue  of  minimum  extent  betu'een  the  leaf-t)a5e  and 
blade,  but  only  after  the  blade  has  progressed  considerably  in  its  development 
We  learned  previously  that  at  the  bisginning  the  blade  also  shows  apic»! 
growth.  Only  in  a  few  cases  does  this  apical  growth  continue  for  long,  generally 
It  ceases  long  before  the  rudiments  of  all  the  parts  are  complete,  or  at  least 
before  their  elongation  commences.  Among  ferns,  GUichema  and  Lygi>di*m 
are  known  to  possess  kavcs  with  apical  growing  points  which  remain  active  for 
yearn,  and  even  among  our  ordinary  ferns  it  may  hapj>cn  that  new  pinnae 
ore  developed  at  the  growing  point  when  the  basal  ones  have  already  opened 
out.  Similar  ca^es  occur  in  Phancrt^ams,  fts  we  leam  from  the  researches  of 
Racibokski  (1900),  who  found  that  in  certain  of  the  Meliaceae  {Guarea^  Ckiso- 
eheian),  the  power  of  producing  nen-  pinnae  at  the  apex  of  the  leaf  Was  long 
retained.  According  toSos.NTAG(iS87),theleaf  olG«artti  possesses  only  a  brief 
apical  growth,  during  which  a  lunitea  number  of  pinnae  are  laid  down,  which 
expand  partly  in  the  first,  partly  in  the  second  vegetative  period.  Tlie  supposed 
likeness  to  ferns  thus  bre^  dou-n,  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  it  is  limited  to 
n  »low  and  purely  acropeiai  exf>a  nsioM,  which  occura  also  elsewhere. 

Frequently  we  meet  with  another  type  of  leaf-expansion  where  the  aptx 
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at  once  passes  tnto  a  state  of  rest.  This  is  the  case  in  many  lianes,  where  speci- 
ally formed  apices  fulfillinfif  particular  functions  ('  forerunner -tips.'  Raciborski, 
1900)  are  produced  long  b«fore  the  rest  of  the  lamina  is  completed.  The  elon- 
gation is  basipetal  also  in  the  long  leaves  of  Monocotyledons,  owing  to  the 
development  of  an  intercalary  growing  zone  at  Uieir  bases.  The  distribution 
ol  growth  in  tliis  case  is  illustrated  by  the  following  numbers  which  represent 
the  fortnightly  increments  in  zones,  each  2.5  mm.  long,  marked  off  on  the 
leaf  of  the  onion  (Stebler,  1878) :— 


Lcaf-sh>ealh. 

Leaf'buK. 

LcAf-opcx. 

Zone 

1.           11. 

!M.       rv. 

V. 

VI, 

VII. 

VIII.          IX. 

IncrcMc 

7.9        064 

ayi          4fi-t 

301 

19.0 

16.7 

IO-4           1-4 

InlercaJary  growth  zones  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  leaves ;  hot  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  effect  such  intercalary  growth 
zones  have  on  the  formation  of  the  leaf ;  reference  must  he  made  to  the  morpho- 
logical literature,  and  more  especially  to  GoEB^r.  (1808-1901). 

It  \\'^&  noted  earlier  that  leaves  during  their  embrj'onic  growth  assumed 
spec  ialiormat  ions,  which  were  explicable  partly  mechanically,  partly  biologically. 
If.  taking  a  simple  case,  the  leaf,  owing  to  excessive  growth  on  the  under  side, 
protects  its  growing  point  by  bending  over  on  itself,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
curvature  must  be  again  compensated  ior  during  elongation  by  increased  growth 
on  the  upper  side.  Unequal  growth  in  length  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  not 
only  in  eases  where  it  is  necessary  to  compen,saIc  for  previous  curvatures  or 
foldings,  but  it  occurs  also  by  no  means  infrwjuently  in  uncurved  rudiments, 
transforming  them  from  a  straight  embryonic  form  to  a  permanently  curved 
adult  form.  The  physiologist  sees,  more  often,  indeed,  tnan  he  desires,  how 
the  root -apex  or  the  tip  of  the  shoot  pushes  itself  forward,  not  in  a  straight  line 
Hut  in  a  curve,  for  such  curvatures,  known  as  nutations,  resulting  from  small 
irregularities  in  grou'th  of  the  different  sides,  frequently  interrupt  experimental 
work  to  a  serious  degree.  We  shall  take  another  opportunity  of  referring  to 
sncb  cases. 

Only  a  few  examples  of  specially  rapid  growth  need  be  quoted,  for  the 
measurements  which  have  been  noted  vary  extremely.  The  following  table 
gives  the  maximum  rate  of  growth  per  minute  for  a  few  plants  : — 

Dkiyaftlmm  (Moli-XR,  1895)  5        nun. 

Sumens  of  Grtmineae  {A»itE«ASV.  1879)     1.8       „ 

BautbuM  (Khaub,  litn')  04       ,1 

Cofniuui  (BttEPziD.  1877)       oaaj  „ 

Boirytis  (Keikhardt,  189a}  0-034    „ 

There  are  cases  known  where  it  is  possible  to  watch  the  organ  actually 
growing  without  employing  a  microscope.  These  observations  have,  however, 
no  scientific  value,  .since  the  actual  rate  of  growth,  i.  e.  the  incrfta.<;e  in  unit  of 
l/ugtJi  per  unit  of  time  cannot  be  expressed.  The  growing  region  in  Bambusa 
is  very  long  (several  centimetres) ;  in  Botrytis  it  is  only  0-02  mm.  in  length, 
for  although  the  former  shows  ten  times  as  great  an  increase  as  the  latter  per 
minute,  still  its  rate  oi  growth  is  much  less.  To  work  out  the  rate  of  growth 
we  must  use  percentages.  The  following  table  gives  the  increase  per  cent,  oi 
the  growing  zone  jmh-  minute  (Buchnek,  1901) : — 

PoUcD-tube  of  JmpatiiHS  hamhtri  oao     per  cent. 

,,  ,,  bnliominc  100  ,, 

Wy^iit  of  fituatr  ftotoni/ti'  116  ,, 

Botrytif  Bg  „ 

SuiB«ns  of  Grmmincttc  60  „ 

Shoot  o(  Bamlima  ■••7  ,, 

„       BryoHM  0-58  ,. 
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We  may  also  calculate  the  ltm«  necessary  for  tbe  attainineat  oi  a  certain 
increase,  e.  g.  for  doubling  the  length  of  the  organ  : — 

BoJfytii  t  wim. 

Bacteria  ao-se    .. 

Gnu  sUineti  9-3    „ 

Rcxri  of  KkmjUa  abcrat  tBo     „ 

If  we  know  the  duration  of  growlh  we  may  from  tlie  rate  of  growth  1 
extent  oi  tlie  growing  zone  calculate  the  definite  amount  of  eloneatiaa 
t)art  undergoes.  According  to  the  variations  in  these  factors  tfie  siae  o}  tbe 
plant  is  determined,  and  it  is.  as  every  one  knows,  dependent  also  on  extenal 
lactors  in  manifold  ways,  and  yet  in  each  case  it  is  specifically  different.  Dnb* 
vena  in  the  course  of  its  vegetative  period  attains  the  dimensions  of  a  few  centi- 
metres, Ricinus  or  Helianthus  must  be  measured  in  metres;  CaUmna  vttlgvis, 
after  ten  years,  still  remains  a  small  shrtih,  but  a  Eucalyptus  tree  reaches  the 
height  of  Strassburg  Cathedral  (compare  p.  62).  A  definite  size  is  as  much 
a  specific  characteristic  of  an  organism  as  leaf-arrangement  is ;  the  eotne 
organization  of  a  plant  is  co-cndinated  with  tbe  attainment  of  a  certain  siie. 
This  is  a  point  wliich  Sachs  (1893)  lias  demonstrated  most  dearly,  showing 
what  an  impossible  monstrosity  would  result  were  a  Marchantia  enlaiiged  fifty* 
fcdd,  or  duninished  to  a  like  extent. 

We  have  as  yet  limited  ourselves  to  a  consideration  of  the  longtiuditui 
extension  of  the  parts  mapped  out  at  the  growing  point.  [Berthold  (1904)  has 
as  already  retnarked  on  p.  284,  advanced  '  stretching '  as  a  characteristic  phase  of 
growth  in  addition  to  elongation.  He  understands  by  that  term  the  '  ii^tion ' 
vrtiich  many  parenchymatous  cells  of  the  leaf,  the  root,  or  the  stem-cortex  under- 
go after  the  whole  organ  has  reached  its  maximum  growth  in  length.  Whether 
thb '  stretching  '  is  identical  or  not  with  the  primary  increase  in  thickness  about 
to  be  described  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  judge.]  £ver>'  microscopic  investiga- 
tion,  however,  demonstrates  the  fact  that  increase  in  thickness  also  takes  place. 
The  diameter  of  the  fully-iormed  root  or  stem  is  greater,  and  often  marfcprtly 
so,  than  that  of  the  region  just  behind  the  growing  point.  This  is  demonstratal 
by  Fig.  76,  which  shows  an  increase  in  the  diameter  downwards  in  the  neridinal 
cell  rows.  Growth  in  thickness  has  been  much  less  carefully  stnoied  than 
growth  in  length,  still  all  the  essential  features  which  we  have  learned  to  recog- 
nize in  growth  in  length  are  also  found  here.  In  the  first  place  we  can  estabUah 
the  existence  of  a  '  grand  period '.  On  account  oi  anatomical  rdations  we 
distinguish  *  primary  and  '  secondary  '  growth  in  thicknes».  Primary  growth 
in  thickness  is  universally  distributed,  and  consists  in  the  increase  in  size  of 
ati  cells,  which  at  first  divide,  but  which  cease  to  do  so  later  on.  Not  infre- 
quently primary  growth  in  thickness  b^ins  vigorously  just  after  growth  io 
length  ceases,  and  Fk.^nk  (1892)  has  established  the  fact  that  an  tntemode  ol 
ihe  sunflower  which  has  reached  its  greatest  length  may  increase  in  diamettr 
until  it  has  become  nearly  five  times  its  original  size.  Many  plant-organs  «*ich 
exhibit  considerable  dimensions  in  the  transverse  direction,  e.  g.  fruit.s,  tuben. 
Ac,  must  attain  their  permanent  form  by  such  primary  growth.  In  certain 
mnpit  especially  in  Dicotyledons  and  Gynmospcrms,  we  find  another  mode  oi 
MKTMSing  in  thickness  which  we  may  term  secondary,  and  by  which  a  con- 
tinaous  growth  is  effected  in  stem  and  root  for  many,  even  hundreds,  of  years- 
The  diflerence  between  primary  and  secondary  increase  in  thickness  does  not 
lie  in  dttratian  however,  for  in  palms  (and  auo  tree-ferns)  primary  increase 
ia  length  goes  on  for  many  yeare;  the  characteristic  feature  of  secondary 
jpcnase  in  thickness  is  the  existence  of  a  special  growing  layer,  an  inter- 
Cilaiy  zone  known  as  cambium,  Cambium,  in  so  far  as  it  lies  within  the 
macnlar  bundle,  is  formed  from  a  tissue  which  remains  over,  after  the  fomu- 
Hon  of  the  bundle,  between  the  xylem  and  the  phloem  regions,  which  does 
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not  become  translormcd  into  permanent  tissue,  but  retains  its  embryonic 
characters.  This  cambium  is  .1  remnant  of  the  primary  growing  point.  1(  it 
alone  be  present  then  the  bundle  only  incrcasijs  in  thickness  ;  hut  for  the  mrjsi 
part  there  arises  also  an  interfascicuhir  cambium,  i.  e.  certain  cells  of  the  medul- 
laiy  rays,  having  alt  tlic:  characters  of  permanent  tissue  elements,  revert  to  the 
embryonic  condition  and  form  cambium  arcs  uniting  themselves  to  the  already 
existing  cambiums  on  either  side.  In  this  way  arises  in  a  cylindrical  organ. 
a  complete  circular  (in  transverse  section)  intercaJary  growing  layer  which 
produces  new  tissue  actively  and  continuously.  Fascicular  and  interfascicular 
cambiums  possess  the  same  capacities,  so  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
origin  is  directly  or  indirectly  from  tlie  growing  point.  Ordinary  parcnchytna- 
tous-ceUs  are  simply  intermediate  stages  between  embryonic  and  permanent 
tissue-elements,  which  retain  for  a  long  time,  frequently  all  their  lives,  to 
a  certain  degree,  a  capacity  for  renewal  of  growth,  although  they  do  not  always 
exercise  it.  Although  we  may  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  primary  and 
secondary  growth  in  thickness,  we  do  not  do  so  with  regard  to  growth  in  length  ; 
more  careful  consideration  sho\vs,  however,  that  the  intercalary  growing  regions, 
such  as  those  at  the  bases  of  leaves  of  Monocotyledons  or  in  many  inlernodes, 
have  as  much  right  to  be  termed  secondary  growth  areas  as  cambium  has.  We 
may,  therefore,  speak  perfectly  legitimately  of  secondary  growth  in  length. 

Before  we  leave  the  consideration  of  growth  in  length  we  must  study 
certain  peculiar  phenomena  concerned  with  the  relationships  of  growth  in  length 
and  in  thickness.  If  longitudinal  growth  be  rapid,  a  diminution  m  diameter  may 
take  place,  and  vice  versa.  Adiminution  in  diameter.although  quite  insignificant, 
occurs,  according  to  Askenasy  (1879),  in  Ihe  stamens  of  Gramineae,  which  in 
a  quarter  of  an  liour  may  increase  their  length  fourfold  by  absorption  of  water. 
The  converse  process  occurs  much  more  frequently ;  it  was  found  by  BF.RTHOLn 
(1882)  in  Antithamnion,  and  is  of  common  occurrence  in  roots.  In  the  latter 
(De  Vries,  1S80  ;  RiMBACH,  1897}.  imnufdiatcly  after  vigwous  elongation,  an 
increase  in  thickness  occurs  which  causes  a  reduction  in  length  of  a$  much  as 
10-70  per  cent.  This  reduction  is  due  to  a  certain  alteration  ia  form  taking  place 
in  some  but  not  ai/  cells.  Owing  to  the  activity  of  these  cells,  an  activity  not 
as  yet  sufficiently  well  understood,  other  tissues,  such  as  those  of  the  cortex 
and  of  the  vascular  system,  which  are  unable  to  contract,  arc  thrown  into  folds. 
This  contraction  in  the  root  is  of  very  great  importance.  Its  effect  is  to  draw 
down  more  and  more  towards  the  soil  the  leafy  regions  of  many '  rosette  plants ', 
in  spite  of  the  continued  elongation  of  the  axis  by  growth  ;  it  causes  and  regu- 
lates the  entry  of  many  tubers  and  bulbs  into  the  soil  to  a  definite  depth,  and 
finally  strengthens  the  hold  the  plant  has  on  the  soil,  because  tense  roots  render 
the  plant  as  a  whole  more  stable  than  slack  ones. 

Followmg  Sachs,  we  have  distinguished  tliree  periods  of  growth  ;  dming 
the  first  of  these  the  diflerent  members  are  laid  down  on  a  certain  plan,  during 
the  second  their  ubsointe  and  relative  size  is  determined,  during  the  third 
(which  we  have  now  to  deal  with)  the  internal  anatomy  is  developed.  These 
three  periods,  as  already  noted,  cannot  be  sharply  marked  off  from  each  other, 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  third,  which  often  begins  before  the  first  has 
come  to  an  end. 

When  the  growing  point  is  multicellular,  its  cells  are  generally  full  of 
protoplasm;  each  possesses  a  large  nucleus  and  show.s  no  vacuoles.  The  growing 
jK>int  in  such  plants  as  the  Siphonaceae  or  Mucorinae,  which  consists  merely  of 
a  part  of  one  cell,  also  shows,  for  the  most  part,  a  dense  aggregation  of  proto- 
plasm in  that  region.  We  might,  therefore,  conclude  that  abundmce  of 
protoplasm  is  one  of  the  most  general  characteristics  of  an  embryonic  cell  and 
Closdy  bound  up  with  its  specific  function.  A  number  of  facts,  however,  tend 
to  show  that  this  conception  is  incorrect.    Thus  Noll  (1902)  found  that  the 
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Ae  gmnvig  point  of  the  Siphonaceae  was  quite  independent  of  the 
■nolahi^aiiwant  of  protoplasm.  [Further,  NOLL  (1903)  has  also 
^mmm  4Ht  the  Drotcvbsiii  in  the  apex  of  the  growing  point  does  not  diflci 
fei^  Ak  RBBBoa:,  that  it  overflows  into  it  and  is  suppHed  from  it. J  He  also 
AmmA  l3mX  is  mmberiess  lower  plants  every  cell  Ls  in  an  '  embryonic  '  condi- 
tio^ aad  yet  tbat  tbe  protoplasm  is  present  there  in  only  moderate  quantity 
TkeoedHuy  oooditioD  of  the  cells  found  at  the  growing  point  must  be  ex(dained 
MkswiK.  Pteffek  (Phys.  II.  p.  7)  points  out  that  the  abundance  of  proto- 
fkum  nqr  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  that  it  is  intended  to  permit  of  rapid 
ptffrth  in  length  hy  the  taking  in  of  water,  without  any  further  construction 
ol  pfotoplasm. 

From  thcceJU  of  the  growing  point  are  derived  all  the  permanent  ti3Si» 
ekmtnts  in  the  higher  plant,  no  matter  how  varied  tbey  be  in  appearance  and 
■B  function.  Their  diHerentiation  takes  place  at  difierent  times  in  the  several 
organs.  While,  for  example,  the  definite  structure  may  be  mapped  out,  tbougti 
not  completed,  in  an  internode  still  undergoing  elongation,  anatomical  dif- 
forentiation  takes  place  in  a  root  at  a  later  stage,  often  long  after  elongation  has 
ceased.  Certain  dements,  such,  for  example,  as  sclerotic  cells,  which  have  no 
longer  the  power  of  growth,  may  expand  after  the  completion  of  tlwir  legitimaTe 
length,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  vessels  generally  push  ahead  of  all  other  ele* 
ments.  Their  early  appearance  is  obviously  necessary  because  the  demand 
made  on  water  by  the  growing  points  can  only  be  supplied  by  a  continuous 
water  channel. 

To  trace  the  transition  of  embryonic  cells  into  permanent  tissue-elements 
in  detail  would  necessitate  a  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  plant  anatomy ;  we 
must  limit  ourselves,  therefore,  to  a  consideration  of  principles  only  and 
refer  for  detaik  to  tbe  special  literature  on  the  subject,  especially  Habeklaxdt 
(1896). 

Let  us  fh^t  look  at  the  alterations  in  the  geiieral  outline  of  the  celU.  As 
they  are  approximtteJy  isodiamctric  at  the  growing  point,  they  must  beconwr 
pulled  out  during  longitudinal  growth  unless  their  original  length  is  reprodnced 
by  continuous  transverse  division.  The  relative  length,  that  is  to  say,  the 
relation  of  length  to  diameter,  may  be  increased  by  several  longitudinal  divisions- 
Very  fre<iuently  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  cells  to  round  tbonselvs 
o0 ;  in  this  way  walls  meetinc  each  other  at  an  angle  of  90^  get  displaced  in 
such  a  way  that  dow  three  walls  meet  together  at  one  point  at  an  angle  of  120^. 
At  the  corners  or  angles  also,  owing  to  mcreased  stretching,  a  splitting  ot  the 
middle  lamdla  often  takes  place,  in  consequence  of  which  intercellular  ait* 
spaces  appear,  communicating  with  each  otlicr ;  these  spaces  are  of  extreme 
importance  in  relation  to  gaseous  exchange.  Possibly  all  these  rounding*ofi 
processes  may  be  explained  in  the  first  instance  by  osmotic  pressure  in  the 
mterior  of  the  cell,  in  rt^ard  to  which  the  cell-wall  behaves  passively.  Bui 
active  local  growth  of  the  membrane  is  also  an  important  factor  in  form  dit- 
fercntiation.  Just  as  from  epidermal,  so  occasionally  from  internal  cells  border- 
ing on  intercellular  spaces  outgrowths  (hairs)  may  anse.  The  vessels  may  become 
filled  with  "thyloses',  ingrowtiis  from  neighbouring  cells  which  become  pressed 
against  each  other,  and  so  the  vessels  may  become  blocked  up  by  a  luxuriant 
cellular  growth  entering  through  clefts  formed  in  the  course  of  devdopmeot 
{c.  g.  between  separated  sclerotic  rings).  Local  surface  growth  may  appear 
also  in  individual  cells  in  compact  tissues,  and  these  cells  may  force  their  way 
Iwtween  neighbouring  elements,  splitting  their  middle  lamellae  and  sliding  over 
their  cell-wails.  This  kind  of  growth  has  been  termed  'sliding  growth  ,  and 
MHHWtfg  in  l»p  of  much  more  general  occurrence  than  was  at  first  imagined.  When 
IK>  individual  cdl  grows  more  rapidly  than  its  neighbour,  but  the  wJioU  Uistu 
libows  equally  vigmxms  surface  growth,  the  resulting  form  is  attained  without 
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breaking  the  continuity,  and  so  long  as  this  continuity  is  maintained,  the  difler- 
ence  in  growth  may  be  accounted  for  by  mere  tension. 

These  tensions  have  been  termed  tissue  tensions,  and  they  deserve  a  word 
ol  explanation  at  this  point.  If  we  extract,  by  means  of  a  cork-borer,  the  medulla 
ol  a  young  intemode  of  the  sunflower,  we  may  easily  obser\'e  that  the  isolated 
medulla  increases  in  length  by  a  certain  percentage,  while  the  peripheral  region 
shortens  also  to  a  certain  extent.  In  the  uninjured  stem  the  cortical  rr^on 
is  in  a  state  of  extension  while  the  medulla  is  in  a  state  of  compression.  If  we 
split  the  stem  longitudinally  the  two  halves  bend  outwards  like  bows,  so  that 
the  cortex  and  the  medulla  assume  their  proper  lengths,  the  former  contracting, 
the  latter  expanding.  It  we  strip  off  a  ring  of  cortex  from  a  branch  and  sever 
it  at  one  point  and  then  attempt  to  put  it  back  again  over  the  wood,  we  shall 
find  that  the  ring  is  too  short ;  it  has  contracted  tangentially.  Transverse 
tension,  therefore,  exists  as  well  as  longitudinal.  These  phenomena  of  tissue* 
tension  have  been  studied  with  great  care,  because  it  was  expected  that  ccm- 
clusions  as  to  various  physiological  phenomena  might  be  obtained  from  them. 
These  expectations  have  not  been  fulfilled,  and  hence  the  brevity  of  our  refer- 
ence to  the  subject.  When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of 
movement  we  will  take  an  opportunity  of  again  referring  to  the  matter. 

After  this  digression  lei  us  return  to  the  subject  of  tissue-differentiation. 
In  addition  to  the  form  of  the  cell,  the  peculiarities  of  its  membrane  are  of 
importance.  Just  as  from  a  ckemicai  point  of  view  we  may  distinguish  a  wh<rfe 
series  of  alterations  in  the  cell-wall,  so  from  the  physical  standpoint  the  cell- 
membrane  may  exhibit  varied  modifications.  Lastly,  there  are  the  morphohgi- 
cal  differences  occasioned  by  the  degree  to  which  tlie  membrane  becomes 
generally  or  partially  thickened. 

TliirdJy,  there  are  all  the  crU'Conletits  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  vacuoles,  nuclei,  chloroplasts,  leucoplasts,  starch -grains, 
and  other  constituents,  are  all  characters  of  the  several  types  of  cell.  In  many 
cells  contents  are  absent  altogether,  that  is.  the  living  contents  are  replaced  by 
water  and  air ;  nevertheless  these  constituent  cells  may  also  carry  out  im- 
portant functions  in  the  plant. 

Lastly,  we  must  nole  that  certain  elements,  when  fully  formed,  may  unite 
with  other  neighbouring  elements  of  similar  form  by  complete  or  jrartiai  absorp- 
tion of  their  transverse  walls.  Such  cell-fusions  stand  in  marked  contrast  to 
single  cells,  but  this  contrast  is  neutralized  by  the  fact  that  the  independence 
of  individual  cells,  notwithstanding  the  sliding  growth  previously  referred  to, 
is  by  no  means  complete.  For  all  living  cdJs  are  connected  to  each  other 
by  aelicatc  strands  of  protoplasm  which  pierce  the  cell-membranes,  and  on  the 
basis  of  this  discovery  we  may  affirm  that  in  the  complex  plant,  whose  body  is 
hroken  up  by  numberless  cell-walls,  only  one  protoplasmic  body  is  to  be  found, 
just  as  in  Caulcrpa  or  Mucov. 
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LECTURE   XXIV 
EXTERNAL  CAUSES  OF  GROWTH  AND  FORMATION.    I 

Tkk  form  of  the  plant  is  determined  by  a  lat^c  number  of  factors,  which 
wo  may  divide  into  two  groups  ;  internal  factors,  1.  c.  those  originating  within 
the  organism  itself,  and  external  factors,  i.  e.  those  emanating  from  the  cater 
world.  In  nature,  external  and  internal  factors  always  co-operate,  and  none 
ol  the  plant  activities  can  be  manifested  under  the  influence  of  one  set  of  (actors 
only.  Still,  for  the  purpose  of  investigation  and  description,  we  must,  as  far 
as  possible,  keep  the  two  .series  distinct.  Among  external  factors — the  only  ones 
we  will  consider  at  present — we  may  di-slinguish  the  purely  cheimco- physical 
influence  of  the  inorganic  surroundings  from  the  complc-x  influences  resulting 
irom  association  with  other  organisms.  We  have  alreaily  dealt  with  the  depen- 
dence of  certain  functions  (e.g.  respiration,  assimilation,  &c.)  on  external  lac- 
tors,  and  have  now  to  study  the  influence  of  these  factors  on  growtfi ;  we  will 
not  limit  ourselves,  however,  to  this  phenomenon  only,  but  inquire  into  the 
action  of  the  outer  world  on  life  as  a  whole. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  the  known  effects 
produced  by  every  individual  factor  ;  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few 
examples  without  going  into  every  inliuencc  which  afiects  the  whole  period  of 
growth,  for  sometimes  embryonic  growth,  sometimes  elongation  or  internal 
differentiation,  will  be  found  to  claim  our  chief  attention. 

We  may  note  in  general  that  all  external  factors  (Pfeffeu,  Phys.  IE,  85) 
operate  either  directly  or  indirectly.  DireU  effects,  where  the  external  factor 
provides  the  energy  for  the  resulting  phenomenon,  are  remarkably  rare,  while 
indireei  influences  may  be  recc^ized  almost  everywhere.  The  external  world 
acls  as  a  stimulus  on  the  plant,  and  in  co-operation  with  the  special  capacities 
possessed  by  the  plant,  it  brings  about  certain  results.  We  may  recognize 
amongst  stimuli  a  first  series  of  factors  which  we  shall  term  formal  conditions  ; 
they  are  absolutely  fssf/rfiW,  if  any  development  is  to  take  place,  they  arc  the 
essential  condilions  of  vitality.  Then  again  wt  have  also  stimuli  which  are  non- 
rssential,  but  which,  all  the  same,  produce  conspicuous  results  when  applied  to 
the  plant.    All  stimuli  may  be  regarded  firet  as  either  accelerating  or  retarding 
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the  rate  of  growth,  and  in  this  respect  their  influence  is  ephemeral ;  or.  secondly, 
they  guide  growth  and  form  into  definite  channels  {jormaiive  sHmuli),  in  so  far 
as  they  influence  either  only  the  number  and  size,  or  also  the  position,  symmetry, 
direction,  or  polarity  of  organs.  The  results  produced  aie  in  individual  cases 
either  guantilattve  only  or,  m  more  complex  caset?.  quuliiative  as  well. 

Let  us  begin  wilh  the  consideration  of  the  influence  of  ether  vibrations,  and 
of  these  we  need  consider  here  only  hait  and  light,  for  electricity  plays  no  part  in 
determining  growth  and  form  in  plants.  At  the  very  outset  we  become  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  growth,  and  indeed  all  the  vital  processes  in  the  plant,  take  place 
only  within  certain  limits  of  tetnperatur^,  and  the  phenomena  of  everyday  life 
prove  to  us  that  these  limits  arc  most  varied  amongst  different  plants — a  fact 
which  is  confinned  by  scientific  research.  Just  as  in  other  functions  we  discover 
that  there  are  three  cardinal  points  in  temperature  for  growth,  a  minimum, 
a  maximum,  and  an  in1enne<iiate  optimum,  the  data  with  regard  to  which  we 
may  take  from  Pfeffer  (Phj^s.  II).  Arctic  Algae  appear  to  be  able  to  grow 
at  temperatures  under  o"  C,  but  the  minimum  temperature  for  most  fresh- 
water Algae  lies  about  o''C.,  or  slightly  higher.  Among  higher  plants  seeds 
of  Triiicum  vuigare  and  Sinapis  begin  to  germinate  just  above  o",  while 
Phaseolus  commences  its  development  at  9  ,  Cucumis  saiivus  at  about  16°, 
the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  at  30",  and  the  thcrmophilous  Bacteria  at 
temperatures  even  higher  still.  The  niaximum  tcmpeniture  for  many  marine 
Algae  is  especially  low ;  there  are,  however,  no  data  on  record  as  to  the 
maxima  which  Algae  inhabiting  arctic  seas  can  tolerate.  The  very  low 
maximum  of  16°  is  recorded  for  Hydrurtis  (a  fresh-water  alga),  while  that 
of  the  majority  of  land  plants  lies  somewhat  between  30°  and  45* ;  it  is 
only  in  the  case  of  succulents  that  growth  may  take  place  at  a  temperature  of 
frwn  50°  to  52°  C.  (compare  p.  44).  On  the  other  tiand,  thermophilous  Bac- 
teria can  flourish  in  media  which,  owing  to  fermentative  processes,  exhibit 
a  maximum  temperature  of  75%  and  certain  Algae  can  endure  temperatures 
even  higher  than  that.  e.  g.  in  the  neighbourhood  ofnatuial  hot  springs.  LOwen- 
STEIN  {1903,  Ber.  d.  hot.  Gcsell.  21,  317)  finds,  however,  that  the  Algae  in  the 
Karlsbad  springs  cannot  endure  a  temperature  above  52"  C.  In  general  terms 
it  may  be  said  that  in  the  case  of  plants  inhabiting  co\A  regions  both  cardinal 
points  of  temperature  are  low,  while  in  the  case  of  those  accustomed  to  warm 
surroundings,  and  also  of  parasites  in  warm-blooded  animals,  these  points  stand 
high  ;  the  range  of  temperature  between  these  ma.\ima  is  very  considerable, 
ranging  as  it  does  from  lO"  in  the  case  oi  Hydrurui,  between  30°  to  40"  for  the 
majority  of  plants,  up  to  50*  or  even  more  in  many  Cactaceae.  As  may 
easily  be  understood,  (ht  requirements  of  the  plant  as  regards  heat,  indicated 
by  the  position  of  the  minimum  and  maximum  cardinal  jioints,  is  a  factor  of 
fundamental  importance  in  determining  the  distribution  of  plants  on  the  earth's 
surface.  The  position  of  these  points  is  by  no  means  fixea,  since  they  may  be 
altered  both  in  higher  plants  ana  also,  and  more  especially  so,  in  Bacteria.  Thus 
DiEUDONNfi  (cited  by  Pfeffer,  Phys.  II,  91)  found  that  he  was  able,  by  gradual 
accUmatiialion,  to  get  Bacillus  anthracis  to  endure  a  minimum  of  10"  instead 
of  i2''-r4°,  and  Badiitts  fiuoresce»&  to  withstand  a  maximum  of  4r'5'*,  in  place 
of  the  normal  35*,  It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  i>o5ttion  of  the  cardinal  points 
often  depends  on  other  factors,  such  as  food,  oxygen,  light,  flee,  (compare  Pfbffeb, 
Phys.  II,  91).  In  addition  to  speci^c  differences  there  arc  also  differences  in  the 
case  of  individual  organs  and  various  developmental  stages.  For  example,  the 
flowers  of  many  of  our  spring  plants  develop  at  a  much  lower  temjx'niture  tlian 
the  vegetative  organs,  which  begin  to  appear  after  the  flowering  period  is  over 
{Tussxlago,  Crocus,  cherry,  &c.).  GermtHation  of  spores  in  PenicilUum  takes 
place  between  1-$°  and  43*  C,  the  further  growth  of  the  mycelium  between  2-5" 
and  40"  C,  and  the  formation  of  spores  only  between  3*  and  40*  C.  (Wiesner. 
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1873).    A  high  temperature  appears  to  be  required  for  the  fonnation  of  root 
in  cuttings. 

Within  these  limits,  however,  the  <1iflcrent  tcraperatures  are  by  no  means  1 
equal  value  to  the  plant.  In  studying  the  rate  of  growth  we  discover  that  as  tl 
temperature  increases  growth  at  first  becomes  more  active,  but  that  later  on  a' 
higher  temperature  retards  it.  If  we  make  a  graphic  representation  of  the 
amount  of  growth  per  unit  of  time  in  relation  to  temperature  we  obtain  a  curve 
which  at  first  rises  and  then  falls ;  the  highest  point  of  tlic  curve  is  known  as 
the  growth  optimum,  and  this  lies  sometimes  medianly  between  the  minimom 
and  maximum,  or  sometimes  nearer  to  one  than  the  other.  The  curve,  more- 
over, has  generally  not  one  frincipai  apex  only,  but  several  secondary  ones  as 
well,  and  these  occur,  for  unknown  reasons,  very  irregularly.  A  glance  at  the 
following  estimates,  which  we  owe  to  KOppen  (1S70),  wiD  show  tbis. 

Lcjistlu  or  the  hypocotyl  of  Pimm  in  48  Itoun  (ivcnfc  of  Bcvcnl  fBeuarcmcnuV 
Temp,       10.4'       14V      iT-o"      "So"      31-4"      33.5"      Ui-tP      35.1"      a6J5'      aS^* 
l-««Ith      55         5-0         53  83       355       30«       45-6        "I*       539       <^-«> 

Tciop.      aa.5'      39-0"      agV      30-3'      306'      30.9'      31  i'      ss-s"      33^      36.5' 
Ltngth     40-4        a4-5        34-6       38.5       40-8       38.6       38^       93-0         8-0         t^■^ 

If  the  maximum  be  exceeded  growth  gradually  ceases,  but  the  life  of  the 
rfant  is  at  first  not  necessarily  in  danger  ;  the  organism  comes  to  be  in  a  state 
ioiown  as '  heat  rigor ' ;  the  condition  of  being  capable  of  growth  within  the  tempera- 
tures bounded  by  the  maximum  and  the  minimum  we  term  '  thermotonus '.  A 
temperature  i*-2°  in  excess  of  the  maximum  acts  injuriously  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  is  fatal  if  exposure  to  it  be  continued  for  long.  While  Peniciliittm  can 
tolerate  lor  many  days  a  temperature  i*  C.  above  the  maximum,  many  Phanero- 
gams exi>oscd  to  such  an  ultra-maximum  remain  alive  only  for  i-ij  hours 
(HiLBRiG,  iQ<x)).  The  more  the  maximum  is  exceeded  the  more  rapidly  does 
deatli  ensue.  It  is  obvious  that  the  absolute  degree  of  temperature  sufficient  to 
cause  death  will  show  u-idc  variations,  since  it  is  closely  related  to  the  maxtmum 
growth  temperature.  As  examples  of  such  specific  differences  it  may  be  noted 
that  Vicia  jaba  dies  at  a  temperature  of  about  35*'  C,  Berate  at  44°  (Hn^Ric, 
1900),  and  other  plants  at  about  50°  C.  (Sachs,  1864).  That  similar  variations 
occur  in  the  case  of  organs  of  one  and  the  same  plant  is  shown  by  Leitceb's 
observation  (1886)  that  all  the  cells  of  the  leaf  of  Gallonia,  save  the  guard-cells 
of  the  stomata.  were  killed  in  ten  minutes  by  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  59". 
Further,  there  are  many  rcsling-stages  of  the  plant,  especially  the  six)res  of 
Bacteria,  which  are  insensible  in  a  high  degree  to  tcmj^cralure,  since  many  in  the 
resting-stage  can  stand  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  for  long  though  not  per- 
manently. Allparlsot  plants  which  can  endure  drought  are  uninjured  by  nigh 
temperatures  so  long  as  they  are  dry.  Seeds,  spores,  mosses,  and  Uchent  can 
often  endure  ioo°-i2o"  in  rfry  air.  We  are  quite  as  ignorant  of  the  causes  ofteath 
by  heat  as  of  the  causes  of  thcrmotonus ;  at  all  events  we  must  not  assume,  as  is 
.so  of  ten' done,  that  it  Isducsimplytocoagulationof  proteid;  indeed  the  fact  that 
death  due  tohcat  may  occur  at  qmte  low  temperatures  militates  against  that  ww. 

As  in  tlie  case  of  supra-maxima  so  infra-minima  of  temperature  may  retard 
growth,  leading  to  a  condition  of  'cold  rigor'.  >VhiIe  some  organisms  ire 
killed  rapidly  by  continued  cold  rigor,  or  in  other  words  by  freezing,  others  may 
continue  alive  for  months  or  even  years  in  that  condition.  Death  from  cold  takes 
place  in  certain  tropical  plants  (MouscH.  1897)  at  temperatures  above  o'C,  io 
other  cases  far  IkIow  0°  C.  In  the  ca.se  of  turgid  organs  a  formation  of  ice  most 
take  place  within  them  if  the  temperature  be  sufficiently  low,  and  it  has  been 
proved  (MCller-Thurgai\  1886)  that  many  plants  die  the  very  moment  the 
formation  of  ice  takes  place.  Potatoes,  for  instance,  can  remain  alive  at  — 2*C. 
if  the  formation  of  ice  beprevcntcd,  while  they  die  at  —i*C.  if  the  ice  be  allowed 
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:  to  fonn.  In  such  cases  the  formation  of  ice-crystals  must  be  the  cause  of  death. 
jfThts  is  all  the  more  extraordinary  seeing  that  other  plants,  such  as  our  forest 
}txees  and  many  herbaceous  plants  which  grow  during  thel  winter  (Steliaria 
its,  Senecio  vulgaris),  can  endure  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  many  times 
(n  succession.  Frozen  members  are.  however,  at  length  killed  by  lowering  the 
temperature  still  further,  and  no  turgescent  cell  can  tolerate  indefmite  reduction 
of  temperature.  Possibly  death  is  due  in  many  cases  only  to  the  withdrawal  ol 
water  m  the  tormation  of  ice,  a  withdrawal  which  plants  can  tolerate  only  to  acer- 
taiii  degree.  At  least  the  fact  is  that  certain  anhydrous  organs,  such  as  seeds  and 
spores,  are  not  killed  by  being  subjected  to  the  very  lowest  temperatures,  e.  g. 
— 2oo*'C  for  five  days  (Brown  and  Escombe,  1S95),  or  —250'* for  a  shorter  peritKi 
(Thiselton-Dyer,  i8()9).  [Me^  (1905)  has  shown  that  many  plants  ao  not 
suffer  injury  by  the  withdrawal  of  water  that  takes  place  on  the  formation  of 
ice,  and  which  alwa)-s  ceases  at  a  temperatureof  -d  C,  but  arc  killed  by  lower 
temperatures.  In  this  case  death  is  due  to  actual  cold,  not  to  loss  of  water  in 
consequence  of  low  temperature.]  To 
go  further  into  the  problems  which  this 
subject  suggests  would  carry  us  too  far. 
so  that  we  may  refer  lor  further  details 
to  the  literature  on  the  subject,  and 
eMeciallytoPFEKFEK'slPhys.  II,  85  65- 
68)  treatment  ol  the  question. 

We  have  up  to  now  learned  that 
temperature  acts  as  a  stimulus  on  the 
thermotonic  plant,  either  accelerating, 
retarding,  or  altering  the  rate  of  growth. 
and  that  these  effects  are  most  com- 
monly exhibited  during  the  period  of 
elongation.  Notwithstanding  differ- 
ences m  the  rate  of  growth,  the  absolute 
size  and  a  similar  shape  may  be 
reached,  if  only  the  duration  of 
erowtli  alters  correspondingly.  This 
IS  a  phenomenon  of  quite  general  oc- 
currence ;  plants  growing  at  optimum 
temperatures  do  not  show  differences  in 
appearance  from  those  which  have  been 
cultivated  at  supra-  or  infra-optima.  Changes  begin  to  appear,  however,  when 
the  limiting  temperatures  are  approached ;  near  the  minimum  the  length  of  the 
growing  region  increases,  and  shortens  near  the  maximum  {Popovici,  1900); 
further,  the  internodes  become  shorter  if  the  culture  be  maintained  for  long  at  a 
low  temperature,  lengthened  duration  of  growth  does  not  afiect  the  neces- 
sary elongation.  Temperature  thus  induces  also  a  formative  result ;  such 
results  luve  been  recorded,  but  they  apparently  play  on  the  whole  only  a 
limited  part.  VOchtinc  (1902)  has  recorded  a  far-reaching  c0cct  of  altera- 
tion of  temperature  in  the  case  of  the  variety  of  potatoes  known  as  'Mar- 
jolin  '.  At  from  6*  to  7°  C.  tubers  arise  from  the  main  shoot  (Fig.  87,  /).  but  at 
20*0.  these  arc  replaced  by  normal  leafy  shoots  (Fig.  87,  //).  Qualitative 
dificrences  such  as  these,  however,  are  only  rarely  inauccd  by  temperature. 

When  we  turn  to  light  we  arc  dealing  with  a  factor  which  obviously  must 
alwaj-s  have  a  very  great  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  plant  (compare  p.  251). 
The  effect  of  light  on  growth  is  /iindamentaUy  different  from  that  of  heat. 
Many  organisms  can  pass  through  their  entire  life-cycle  in  darkness  ;  in  other 
cases,  at  least  some  parts,e.g.roots,can  do  without  Light,  but/igAf  ts  generalty  not 
a  direct  condition  of  gronih.     Indirectly  it  is  certainly  essential  to  the  existence 
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ot  plant  life,  aiid  indeed  of  all  organisms,  since  it  provides  the  energy  wheret 
the  Kreen  plant  builds  ap  organic  material,  on  which  in  turn  all  organized  lii 
on  the  eaith  depends.  We  are  not,  liowever,  concerned  here  with  this 
of  the  case.  If  we  proWde  for  the  supply  oi  a  sufficient  quantity  o(  nutrient 
materials,  then  the  great  majority  of  plants  and  plant  parts  can  grow  without 
light.  Light  is  not  generally  essential  to  that  condition  of  capacity  for  growth 
winch  we  may  term  phototonus,  in  analogy  with  thermotonus ;  in  oiiicr  words 
withdrawal  of  light  does  not,  as  a  rule,  induce  a  darkness-rigor  in  the  plant 
In  many  cases  which  we  may  describe  as  darkness -rigor,  we  are  di 
in  reality  with  phenomena  which  are  only  indiretily  dependent  on  the  absent 
of  light  (JosT,  i8g5).  Only  in  a  few  cases  can  it  be  shown  that  light  is  an  essen- 
tial formal  condition  of  growth.  Thus  it  has  been  established  that  many  seeds 
germinate  badly  or  not  at  all  if  they  be  kept  constantly  in  the  dark  ;  Viscum 
album  (WiESNER,  iScm),  Veronica  peregrina  (Heinricher,  1899),  and  Nicotuina 
(Raciborski,  1900)  may  be  cited  as  conspicuous  examples  of  this,  llm 
phenomenon  is  especially  common  in  the  spores  of  ferns  and  mosses  (Borodin, 
1868  :  Leitceb,  iHyb).  That  we  have  not  in  this  instance  to  deal  with  an 
assimilatory  action  of  light  and  the  renewal  of  the  necessary  constructive 
material,  but  with  a  specific  stimulatory  action,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  if 
tobacco  seeds  soaked  in  water  be  exposed  to  light  for  an  hour  they  can  germinaie 
in  darkness,  further,  that  germination  of  the  spores  above  mentioned  may  take 

filacc  in  air  from  which  carbon -dioxide  has  been  excluded,  and,  finally,  that 
ight  may  be  replaced  by  other  stimuli,  such  as  a  temperature  of  32"  C.  in  the 
case  of  fem-spores,  and  a  sugar  solution  in  the  case  of  moss-spores  (Heald, 

1898  ;   GOEBEL,  1896). 

In  such  cases  as  these,  which  must  be  considered  as  e^tceptions  to  the  rtile, 
wc  may  speak  of  a  minimum  intensity  of  light  essential  to  development.  There 
is  a  definite  maximum,  however,  affecting  the  geniality  of  plants,  which,  wtkea 
exceeded,  first  retards  growlli,  and,  finally,  causes  death.  Ttie  jxisition  of  the 
maximum  is  again  sjiecifically  very  varied.  It  lies  very  low  in  shade-loving 
plants  such  as  we  find  abundantly  in  woods,  or,  more  especially,  in  the  sea. 
Such  plants  are  killed  by  direct  sunlight.  The  same  is  the  case  with  muy 
Bacteria,  which  are  killed  by  a  brief  ex|X)surc  to  direct  sunlight,  or  even  diftjse 
light.  The  light  maximnm  is  much  lower  still  for  many  subterranean  organs  than 
it  is  for  shadc-Ioving  plants.  Thus  it  is  well  knouTi  that  the  tubers  of  the  potato 
bud  out  readily  in  the  dark,  while  such  development  is  retarded  in  diffuse 
daylight.  Darkening  has  a  similarly  favourable  eSect  on  many,  but  not  all 
roots,  as  we  shall  see  later  on.  Plants  wliich  naturally  grow  in  sunny  regions 
are  those  best  ada|>ted  to  the  highest  li^ht  intensity,  and  the  maximum  in  thdr 
case  is  reached  only  when  the  suiUigbt  is  concentrated  by  means  of  a  lens.  The 
different  organs  of  the  plant  are  not  all  equally  sensitive  ;  thus  the  chloroplasts 
are  much  more  easily  injured  than  the  rest  of  the  protoplasm. 

During  the  course  of  devdopRwnt  ol  individual  organs  the  positicm  ol 
the  light  maximum  varies  often  very  considerably.  It  is  only  while  in  the  young 
state  that  the  shoots  of  the  potato  are  strongly  retarded  in  their  growth  by  light. 
We  meet  with  very  remarkable  relationships  in  the  Cactaceae,  whose  shoots  in  the 
long  run  lose  their  power  of  growth  as  a  residt  of  illumination.  When  put  in  the 
dark  growth  recommences  and  continues  for  a  time  after  re- illumination.  The 
growing  point  may  be  stimulated  to  further  growth  if  placed  in  the  dark.  Many 
aquatics  behave  in  a  similar  manner,  e.  g.  Ehd^a,  Crratophylium,  Myriopkyi' 
Inm,  for  MObius  (1895)  found  that  the  full-grown  intemodes  ol  such  plants 
started  growing  once  more  when  placed  in  darkness.  On  the  other  hand,  li^t 
exercises  a  retarding  influence  on  the  embryonic  growth  at  the  growing  point 
in  the  Cactaceae  and  on  the  growth  in  length  of  intemodes  in  the  aqiMtia 
mentioned. 


Just  as  extreme  variations  occur  in  the  position  of  the  maximum  and 
minimum  of  illumination,  both  in  the  case  of  individual  plants  and  individual 
organs,  so  also  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  general  statement  as  to  the  position 
of  the  optimum. 

In  nature,  all  the  organs  of  a  plant  w^jch  are  sensitive  tolightaresubject  to 
frequent  variations  of  light  intensity,  not  only  owing  To  the  penodic  alternations 
of  day  and  night,  but  to  other  causes  as  well,  and  it  may  be  experimentally 
shown  that  a  variation  of  hght  intensity  ojUn.  but  not  always,  influences  the 
rate  of  growth  not  only  in  organs  wliich  require  a  certain  amount  of  light  for 
their  devc!oi)ment.  but  also  in  those  which  can  grow  in  complete  darkness.  This 
fact  becomes  very  obvious  if  we  compare  the  rate  of  growth  in  darkness  with 
that  taking  place  under  feeble  illummation.  We  may  take  a  few  examples 
first  of  all  from  organs  capable  of  growth  in  continuous  darkness.  Stame- 
HOFF  (1897)  determined  the  increase  in  growth  by  means  of  a  micrometer  in  the 
following  structures,  wliich,  under  constant  temperature,  were  exposed  to  the 
light  of  an  electric  lamp  and  darkened  every  10-15  niinutes  alternately. 
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The  growth  of  pollen-tubesandof  the  ordinary  hyphae  of  .'WjiCiTr  was  by  ex- 
periments of  this  kind  shown  to  be  unaffected  by  light,  while  the  conidiophorcs 
oi  Mvcor  and  the  rhizoids  of  MarcJtaniia  often  exhibited,  as  a  result  of  illumina- 
tion, a  very  considerable  diminution  in  growth.  Similar  retardations  due  to  light 
have  been  shown  to  occur  in  stems,  leaves  and  roots  of  the  higher  plants  by 
Sachs  (1872),  Prantl  {1873),  Strehl  (1874),  and  Kny  (1902).  Kny  compared 
roots  which  had  been  exposed  to  tigiUs  of  varying  itUensily  with  those  which 
had  been  kept  in  the  dark  continuously  for  the  same  time,  and  found  that  after 
the  lapse  of  several  days  the  illuminated  roots  were  markedly  shorter  than 
those  which  had  been  in  darkness.  Most  of  the  authors  mentioned  above  have 
compared — under  constant  temperature  conditions — the  increase  in  growth 
taking  place  during  the  night  with  that  occurring  by  day.  The  influence  of 
brief  alternations  oi  darkness  and  liglit  in  Phanerogams  has  been  studied  by 
Reinke  (1876},  who  found  that  the  hypocotyl  of  Hdianthns  exhibited  in  every 
quarter  of  an  hour  (in  ^)  the  following  increments  : — 
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This  diminution  of  growth  in  consequence  of  light,  as  already  noted,  may 
amount  in  individual  cases  to  a  complete  cessation  oi  growth,  and  a  sufficiently 
great  intensity  oi  light  may  in  the  long  run  produce  this  result  in  every  plant. 
Generally  si^eaking,  howcvw,  ordinary  daylight,  if  it  be  acting  coniinttottsly^ 
produces  merely  a  retardation  and  not  an  arrest  of  growth.  Observations 
made  on  plants  in  the  arctic  regions,  as  well  as  the  experiments  which  Bonnier 
(1895)  has  carried  out  in  our  own  latitudes  with  artificial  light,  prove  this  con- 
clusively. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  final  shape  and  size  of  the  plant 
should  be  influenced  by  the  accelerating  and  retarding  stimuli  which  we  have 
hitherto  dealt  with  ;  but  as  a  matter  o(  fact  they  are  often  actually  so  affected, 
and  thuswemayspeakof  a /orma/tt'f  influence  oi  light.  At  thesainc  time  we  have 
to  discriminate  between  the  intensity,  the  direction,  and  the  quality  of  the  light 
which  falls  on  the  plant  [especially  the  distribution  of  light  on  its  upper  surface]. 
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The  formative  influence  of  continuous  darkness  has  been  longest  knot 
and  is  the  most  striking  of  the  formative  effects.  Apart  altogether  from  the 
alteration  in  colour  which  frequently  takes  place,  plants  which  are  grown  in 
darkness  exhibit  special  peculiarities  in  shajw  which  are  summed  up  under  the 
term  '  etiolation '. 

The  pure  etiolating  effect  of  darkness  is  seen  naturally  only  when  light  is 
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wilhdrawn,  other  factors  remaining  constant.  One  of  the  indirect  results  of 
placing  A  KFeen  plant  in  darkness  b  to  cause  a  ccasatioD  of  carbon-dioxide  asstmi- 
UUon  ana  a  constant  stoppage  of  nutritive  supply.  In  studying  the  vanous 
phtDomena  of  atioUtua,  tnmfoK,  we  must  arnuue  that  do  such  absence  o< 
nutrients  takes  place,  and  hrrtce  wv  cmpkiy  plants  Tor  dark  cultures  whidi  are 
abundantlv  provided  with  reser^-rs  (e.  e.  seeas^  tubers,  trees).  If  now  we  com- 
paiT  an  etiotaicd  shoo*  of  DMm  MniaMU  (Fig.  •S8,  If)  with  one  grown  in  ligb; 
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<Ftg.  88,  /),  we  find  that  the  intcmodes  and  |>etioIes  of  the  former  have  bpromc 
greatly  elongated,  while  the  leaf-blades  remain  small  and  undeveloped.  Micro- 
scopic investigation  shows  that  the  leaves  remain  in  their  embryonic  condition, 
the  tissues  exhibiting  little  differentiation.  Further,  the  last  phase  of  growth  in 
the  stem  is  incomplete,  for  the  mechanical  elements  arc  wanting,  and  hence 
the  etiolated  shoot  is  quite  soft  ;  apart  from  this  the  individual  cells  are  very 
much  more  elongated  than  in  the  normal  shoot  and  their  number  is  much 
greater.  The  majority  of  DicotyledoDS  with  long  intemodes  behave  in  the 
same  way.  hut  even  in  the  case  of  the  so<alled  'rosette  plants '.such  ssSemper- 
vivum  (WiESNER,  1891 ;  Brenner,  1900),  etiolation  results  in  the  diminution 
in  si«  ol  the  leaves,  the  elongation  of  the  condensed  intemodes,  and  in  an 
opening  out  of  the  leaf  rosette  {Fig.  89.  ///).  These  phenomena  are  not  univer- 
sal, however ;  organs  which  grow  normally  in  the  dark,  naturally  react  dif- 
ferently from  those  which  grow  in  light.  Thus  it  would  not  be  possible,  for 
example,  to  cause  an  extension  in  subterranean  bulbs  with  condensed  intemodes. 
Bulboas  j»lants.  e.g.  bulbous  species  of  Oxalis,  exhibit  totally  different  etiola- 
tion phenomena.  In  their  case  elongation  of  the  stem  docs  not  take  place,  but 
the  petioles  of  the  leaves,  on  the 
other  hand,  elongate  very  consider- 
ably, while  the  leaf-blade  remains 
small  (JosT.  1895).  The  petioles  of 
Oxaiis  rfr/>^«,  lor  example,  growing 
in  the  dark,  but  not  fuU  grown,  were 
fifty-eight  to  seventy-eight  cm. 
long,  while  the  controls  which  were 
standing  in  a  room  in  moderate  sun- 
light, had  petioles  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-three  cm.  long. 

Many  Monocotyledons,  whose 
stems  are  outstripped  by  their 
leaves  in  rapidity  of  growth,  behave 
in  the  same  way  ;i5  do  species  of 
Oxaiis.  Such  plants,  both  in  light 
and  in  darkness,  form  shoots  of 
about  the  same  length,  hut  in  the 
dark  the  leaves,  owing  to  a  con- 
tinued capacity  for  growth  in  their  basal  meristems,  exhibit  a  marked  increase 
in  length  in  the  dark,  but  are  generally  smaller  than  when  giown  in  light. 

It  has  been  customary'  to  distinguish  these  two  ty[»es  of  etiolation  as  the 
monocotyledonous  and  dicotyledonous  respectively.  In  both  of  these  groups 
ol  plants,  however,  there  are  numerous  exceptional  cases,  in  which  etiolation 
does  not  take  place  or  where  the  plants  in  question  behave  in  the  etiolated 
conditi(Mi  quite  differently  from  their  allies.  Among  plants  which  do  not 
elongate  their  axis  in  the  dark  are  certain  climbers  such  as  HumtUns  and  Oios- 
corea,  but  thejr  behaviour  becomes  intelligible  when  it  is  remembered  that 
climbing  plants  form,  to  start  with,  very  long  internodes  in  light,  with  leaves 
whicb  for  a  long  time  remain  small  in  size.  Further,  plants  are  known  in  which 
the  leaf-blades  are  not  actually  smaller  in  the  dark  than  in  the  light,  such  as 
Beia,  Taraxacum  and  Tragopogon.  As  already  noted  no  elongation  of  the 
shoot  takes  place  in  bulbous  species  of  Oxaiis,  while  among  Monocotyledons 
Tradesic^ntm  behave-s  quite  like  a  Dicotyledon  ;  the  le-aves  remain  small  and 
the  internodes  become  elongated.  Again  among  the  grasses  the  Paniceae — 
c.  g.  Ze4i  7«(jis— have  much  elongated  hv"pocotyls,  and  the  leaves  of  hyacinths 
are  smaller  and  shorter  in  the  dark  than  in  the  light.  Finally  in  the  Cac- 
taceae  shoots  grown  in  the  dark  remain  shorter,  often  considerably  so,  tlian 
when  grown  in  light  (Vochti.vg,  1894  ;  Goebei.,  1895). 
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Etiolation  is  act  limited  to  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons  ;  it  has 
observed  also  in  Gymno^perms.  ferns,  mosses,  Aigae,  and  Fungi.    As  to  soi 
of  these  cases  we  shall  have  something  to  say  later  on — at  present  a  few  ei 
pies  only,  taken  from  the  Fungi,  need  be  referred  to  (comi>are  PFEFF£itf  Phys.  I U 
102).    The  influence  of  darkness  is  very  marked  on  certain  species  of  Coprima^ 
where  a  vigorous  elongation  of  the  stipe  and  a  diminution  oi  the  pileus  occurs. 
In  extreme  cases,  in  some  sjiecies,  the  pileus  is  entirely  suppressed  (e.  g.  C. 
corarius),  a  result  which  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  a  case  of  ctiolatic 
An  excessive  elongation  of  the  sporangiophore  has  been  olwcrved  in  many" 
Mucorineae  (Pihbolus)^  and  the  stalk  of  the  perithecium  of  Sphacria  vdaia  ha&_ 
been  knowiTi  in  darkness  to  donate  to  five  times  its  usual  length. 

The  instances  of  etiolated  Fungi  Last  cited  are  of  especial  interest  when 
attempt  to  answer  the  question  as  to  the  causes  of  etimatton.  In  tbeae 
the  accessory  action  of  light  (in  carbon  assimilation)  is  quiteexcluded  Erxmii 
sideration.  We  can  certainly  prove  tliat  darkening  the  higher  green  plant  does 
not  induce  etiolation  by  stopping  carbon -dioxide  .is&imilation.  If  we  cultivate 
an  autotrophic  plant  in  light,  but  in  an  atmosphere  without  carbon-dioxide,  we 
exclude  all  carbon -dioxide  assimilation,  yet  no  etiolation  is  to  be  observed. 

The  varied  behaviour  of  the  different  organs  of  plants,  as  well  as  that  of 
diRerents[)ecics,  shows  also  that  in  etiolation  we  have  to  deal  with  a  stimulaiory 
action  of  light,  which  under  different  conditions  leads  to  the  most  diverse 
results.  In  the  first  place  we  have  an  alteration  in  the  normal  correlatioo  oi 
growth  between  organs  ;  the  great  development  of  the  intemodes  hinders,  Id 
Dicotyledons,  the  usual  surface -growth  of  the  lcaf*bladc.  Similarly  we  cao 
induce  the  formation  in  darkness,  in  Phaseolus  &nd  Mimosa,  of  leaves  of  about 
normal  size  (JOST,  1895)  if.  by  removing  all  lateral  buds  before  their  elongation, 
the  main  shoot  is  saved  from  competition  with  them.  Palladin  (1890)  has 
obtained  tlie  same  result  by  retardmg  growth  in  the  internodes  by  appropnate 
means.  It  is  not,  howe\*er,  known  in  detail  how  illumination  or  darkening 
operates  on  the  growth  of  cells,  and  the  numerous  experiments  which  have 
b«en  made  lay  stress  for  the  most  part  on  one  possible  factor  only,  such  .15  turgor, 
dastictty  of  the  cell-u-all,  &c.,  thus  implj'ing  that  the  problem  is  simpler  than  it 
mlly  is.  It  must  be  remembered  amongst  other  thmgs  that  etiolation  is  not 
«  simple  consequent  of  light  activity,  but  is  rather  a  complex  result  of  several 
secondarv  influences,  especially  the  retardation  of  transpiratioa  (compare  p.319). 

Wc  know  much  more  about  the  biological  stgnincance  of  etiolation  than 
we  do  about  its  causes  (Godlewski.  1889;  Darwin.  Z896).  JLookmg  t^mo 
snperelongation  of  certain  organs  as  the  most  usual  characteristic  of  etiolatioo 
we  may  regard  it  as  an  adaptation  on  the  part  of  the  plant  to  escape  from  dark- 
ness. From  this  point  of  view  it  is  immaterial  wbeth^  the  intemodes  or  the 
petioles  elongate  ;  the  chief  point  is  that  the  S])ecial  organs  which  require  ilJii- 
mination  should  be  lifted  out  of  the  darkened  area.  The  leaves  need  not  enlarge 
if  they  arc  not  to  exercise  their  functions.  Further  investigation  is  requited 
to  show  bow  far  the  supcrclongation  of  the  fniit-bearing  parts  of  Fun^  or 
moases  is  of  9er\'ice.  In  the  case  of  expmmenls  carried  out  in  the  dark  etioUtioo 
ii  certainly  of  no  service ;  in  their  natural  habitat^  however,  originally  nnder- 
ptHind  shoots  or  creeping  parts,  wtiich  are  covered  with  earth  or  lea\*es,  again 
reach  daylight  in  virtue  of  the  effect  of  etiolation  coupled  with  geotro{>ism 
(Lecture  XXXIV).  Owing  to  the  combined  action  of  etiolation  and  helio- 
tropbm  (Lecture  XXXVI),  the  plant  is  able  to  put  itself  in  a  position  to  reach 
the  most  suitable  light  intensity.  Etiolation  is  not  induced  bv  absolute  dark- 
nets  only  ;  diminution  of  light  has  a  similar  effect,  and  generally  speaking  each 
varying  intensity  of  light  to  which  a  plant  is  subjected,  impresses  itself  00  its 
itmcturc.  As  light  increases  the  leaf  ^ws  in  size  up  to  a  certain  maxiauni, 
while  higher  illumination  causes  a  dimmution  in  size.    The  stem  behava  on- 
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versely,  and  Berthold  (1882)  has  demonstrated  superelongation  in  Algae 
placedf  in  somewhat  too  bright  light.  Diminution,  however,  may  clearly  be 
seen  to  follow  further  increase  in  light  intensity,  linally  resulting  in  a  cessa- 
tion oi  growth.  It  is  not  difficult  to  prove  an  increase  in  leaf-surface  as  a  con- 
comitant of  an  increase  tn  illumination  if  we  compare  etiolated  with  normal 
leaves.  Staul  (1883)  has.  however,  calculated  that  in  moderate  light  in  sliady 
situations  leaves  become  larger  than  in  direct  sunlight,  and  has  shown  that 
beech-leaves,  exposed  to  sunlight  arc  only  half,  and  leaves  of  the  elder  only 
a  quarter,  the  size  of  those  grown  in  the  shade.  Thickness  of  the  leaf  stances 
in  close  relation  to  area  ;  the  thickness  increases  with  the  reduction  ot  surface 
and  vice  versa.  It  is  known  also  that  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  leaf  is 
greatly  affected  by  light.  Elongated  palisade  tissue  is 
the  characteristic  feature  of  leaves  exposed  to  sunlight, 
spongy  mesophyll  of  leaves  which  are  shaded.  Woile 
raanv  plants  demonstrate  themselves  to  be  light  or 
shade  plants  by  their  leaf  anatomy  there  are  other  im- 
portant adajitations  which  are  worthy  of  note  (Fig.  90). 

Experimentally  it  may  be  shown  that  each  bud  can 
be  made  to  unfold,  and  in  doing  so.  if  the  light  be  suf* 
ficient,  it  becomes  a  normal  shoot,  if  insufficient  an 
etiolated  one.  In  nature  weakly  illuminated  buds  do 
not  produce  etiolated  shoots,  they  simply  do  not  develop 
at  all.  Evolution  of  the  bud  takes  place  cmly  if  the 
light  be  sufficiently  intense,  and  the  degree  of  intensity 
variesgreatly  lor  tUflercnt  plants.  Wiesnee  (1893-1900. 
summary,  1902)  has  provided  us  witli  accurate  measure- 
ments on  the  subject  which  lead  us  to  numerous  impor- 
tant results.  A  few  of  these  only  can  be  quoted  on  the 
present  occasion.  [Compare  Wiesner.  1(>o4  and  KJ05  ; 
CtESiAR,  1904 ;  Hesselman,  1904.]  WiESNER  used  the 
BuNSEN-RoscoE  mcthod  for  measuring  light  intensity, 
a  method  well  adapted  for  estimating  the  highly  re- 
frangible rays  only,  i.  e.  those  which  are  of  most  impor- 
tance to  the  plant  (p.  3ZI).  Wiesner  has  determined  the 
degree  of  light  intensity  under  which  a  number  of  plants  <'v^•  P'-  *>■ 
wUl  live  in  different  surroundings.    First  he  determined, 

by  the  Bunsen-Roscoe  method,  the  '  absolute  photic  ration '.  and  then 
deduced  therefrom  the  'relative  photic  ration  '  falling  on  the  plant.  II  the 
plant  is  able  to  live,  on  the  other  hand,  in  full  sunlight,  and  also  in  a  light 
mtensity  reduced  to  one-tenth  of  the  maximnm,  Wiesner  says  the  relative 
photic  ration  lies  between  one  and  one-tenth. 

WiESNER  gives  the  following  data  for  Vienna  :— 

Minimum  of  abfolutc  photic  ration 
calculated  \>y  the  Bumscm-Rosco* 
method. 
Btjnu  tnmfirrwrtKa 
BMCh  (QnckMCil) 
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For  one  and  the  same  species  the  higher  the  latitude  or  the  altitude  the 
more  the  light  that  is  required.  Its  absolute  and  relative  photic  ration  in- 
creases with  the  diminution  of  temperature.  Thus  the  minimum  of  the  relative 
photic  ration  in  the  case  oi  Acer  ptaianoides  alters  from  (Hie-&fty<fi£th  near 
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VteniM  to  one  twenty-eighth  at  Dronthcim,  and  to  one-fifth  at  Tromso  ;  thi' 
minimum  of  the  absolute  ])ht>tjc  ration  in  Betttla  nana  is  0-338  at  Christiania. 
0-386  at  TromsS,  and  0-750  at  Spitzberf^en. 

WiESNER  draws  the  following  conclusion  from  his  observations : — '  Just  as 
ike  plant  requires  a  certain  amount  of  heat  for  Ike  fr&per  performance  of  its  func' 
tuytiS,  so  also  it  needs  a  tcrtatn  definite  amount  of  light.'  It  has  not,  however, 
been  proved  that  the  plant  requires  a  certain  amount  of  fteat.  wc  only  know  that 
it  needs  a  certain  degree  of  temperature.  Unless  tins  be  provided  it  is  not  only 
impossible  for  it  to  thrive  but  aJl  ginwth  i.s  impossible.  Branches  of  the  above- 
mentioned  plants  can  also  grow  without  any  light,  and  so  light  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  an  absolutely  necessary  condition  of  life  in  the  same  way  as  tempe- 
rature (p.  301). 

The  formative  influences  of  light  hitherto  discussed  refer  to  disturbances  in 
the  normal  correlations  of  organs,  and  express  thcmsc!\'cs  in  increase  on  one  side 
and  decrease  on  the  other ;  when  total  exchision  of  light  is  effected  and  the  plant  be- 
comes etiolated  these  phenomena  are  most  clearly  marked.  When,  however,  wc 
speak  of  an  etiolated  plant  j'et  another  modification  of  the  normal  plant  occurs  to 
DS,  viz.  alteration  in  co/our.  Etiolated  planLvhavcwhitestenisaiid  yellow  leaves, 
since  ch]oroi>hyII  is  not  u.sually  formed  in  darkness.  Wc  may  with  good  reason, 
bowever,  distinguish  between  thiscolourchange  and  real  etiolation,  by  which  wc 
understand  only  'excessive  elongation'  and  'reduction,'  since  etiolation  may 
take  place  in  rases  where  chlorophyll  is  present.  Later  on  we  shall  become  ac- 
quainted with  (actors,  other  than  darkness,  which  induce  excessive  elongalion 
without  injuring  the  chloroiihvll.  Moreover,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  plants 
in  which  the  formation  of  chforophyll  is  independent  of  light  and  in  which  all 
the  same  a  marked  etiolation  takes  place  in  oarkness  (Schimper,  1885).  This 
appears  to  be  the  case  generally  with  Algae  and  mosses,  while  Pteridophyta 
behave  variously.  The  Equisetaceae.  like  Phanerogams,  form  no  chlorophyll 
in  the  dark,  whilst  the  Filicinae  do.  The  Gymnosperms  are  especially  interest- 
ing; while  the  atluH  plant  can  form  no  chlorophyll  in  tlie  dark,  the  seedlings  ol 
Coniferac  and  of  Ephedra  have  that  power  (Sachs.  1S62  and  1864;  Burgerstein. 
1900).  In  cases  where  the  formation  of  a  yellow-colouring  matter  only  takes 
place  in  chloroplasts  in  the  dark,  it  is  often  quite  sufficient  to  expose  Icav^  which 
arenottoooldforashort  time  to  sunlight  in  order  to  obtain  the  green  coloration. 
If  wc  again  place  the  plant  in  darkness,  after  the  light  has  acted  for  a  time  on 
the  etiolated  lea/,  but  before  the  light  has  produced  any  visible  effect,  the 
greening  takes  place  in  the  dark  as  an  after-effect.  A  very  lou  light  intensity 
is  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  greater  intensities  indeed  tend  to  destroy  the 
chlorophyll. 

All  vegetable  colouring  matters  do  not  behave  like  chlorophyll.  Sachs 
(1863)  showed  that  many  plants  formed  normally  coloured  flowers  m  darkness 
(c.  g.  tulip,  crocus,  cucumber,  &c.) ;  in  other  cases,  however,  these  floral  colours 
are  formed  only  in  light  (Askenasv,  1876).  Similarly  the  format  Inn  of  the  red- 
colouring  matter,  often  found  dissolved  in  ccll-sjip,  dcpentls  entirely  on  the 
presence  of  light  (Overton).  In  all  these  examples  we  are  dealing  with  effects 
of  light  which  may  influence  very  greatly  the  general  appearance  of  the  plani. 
but  which  are  perhaps  quite  simple  phenomena,  to  be  explained  by  a  sufficiently 
thorough  knowledge  ot  the  chemical  composition  of  the  colouring  matter  in 
question.  We  have  still,  however,  other  formative  influences  ol  light  to  con- 
sider which  present  more  difficult  problems  for  solution. 

There  are  many  plants  of  varied  relationship  which  exhibit  a  different 

iorm  when  young  iioin  that  exhibited  by  Ihem  when  more  fully  developed. 

In  many  of  these  the  juvenile  form  is  produced  by  being  exfjosed  to  light  of  less 

jpf««itv  than  in  older  stages.      If  the  intensi'tv  of   light  remains  low,  the 

■  is  suppressed ;  if  the  intensity  of  light  diminishes  after  the  adult 
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light  intensity,  the  origin  or  development  of  an  organ  may  be  stopped  by 
insufficient  ilhimination,  or  may  be  gnided  in  other  directions,  so  as  to  present 
in  the  long  run  a  totally  different  appearance.  The  Fungi  form  good  examples  o( 
this.  The  formation  of  sporangia  does  not  take  place  in  the  dark  in  Piicbolus 
microsporus,  while  the  sterile  sporangiophore  grows  far  beyond  the  normal 
length,  and  an  analogous  phenomenon  inCaprintts  was  referred  to  above  (Grantz, 
1898).  I-et  us  glance  next  at  the  Ijchaviour  of  the  roots  in  the  higher  plants. 
In  manycases  these  develop  only  in  darkness,  and  hence  aerial  roots  may  appear 
in  etiolated  plants,  roots  which  are  entirely  wanting  in  jilants  when  exposed 
to  light,  even  though  they  be  cultivated  m  a  damp  atmosphere.  On  the  other 
hand,  light  stimulates  the  formation  of  buds  and  thus  (Wiesnek,  1895, 685)  buds 
arc  produced  on  the  upper  side  of  the  downwardly- bent  branches  of  the  w-illow, 
which  are  mostly  illuminated  from  above,  and  mi  the  underside  of  the  upright 
branches  of  the  poplar,  which  are  more  illuminated  from  below.  Very  remark- 
able effects  of  light  have  been  observed  in  the  case  of  subterranean  shoots.  The 
offsets  of  Circtua  form  scale-leaves  in  the  dark  but  fotiage-leaves  in  the  light 
(GoEBEL,  1880) ;  the  stola  of  Adoxa  may  be  made  to  grow  greatly  in  length  if 
exposed  to  light,  while  darkening  them  at  once  induces  a  stoppage  of  longitudinal 
growth  and  a  formation  of  fufjers  (St.4I!L,  1884).  Further,  the  development  of 
potato  tubers  is  associated  with  darkness,  and  it  is  possible  by  appropriate 
means  to  induce  the  formation  of  tubers  even  on  the  top  of  the  Iwify  shoot 
(VttcHTiNG,  1887).  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  case  is  that  described  by 
Berthold  [1882) ;  he  was  able  by  weak  illumination  to  induce  the  formation 
of  root  hairs  from  the  apcJt  of  the  shoots  of  many  Algae  {CaUithamnion,  Bryopsts). 
In  Bryopsts  the  pinnae  also  were  transformed  into  roots  in  the  dark  (XoLX., 
1888  and  1900  ;  Winkler,  1900  a). 

We  shall  have  another  opportunity  of  studying  the  effect  of  the  intensity 
of  light  on  flower  formation,  at  present  we  have  still  to  glance  at  the  influence  of 
the  direiiion  of  light  on  the  structure  of  organs.  Unilaterally  incident  light, 
i.  e.  illumination  of  different  parts  of  the  plant  with  light  of  unequal  intensity, 
often  produces  formative  results  well  worthy  of  notice.  Very  frequently  m 
plants  which  have  developed  polarity,  light-direction  determmes  which  end 
is  to  be  base  and  which  apev,  which  root  and  which  shoot.  In  E^uiseiuni, 
according  to  Stahl  (1885),  the  first  plane  of  division  in  the  germinating  spore 
is  formed  at  right  angles  to  the  path  of  the  incident  ray,  thus  separating  a  shaded 
root-cell  from  the  illuminated  prothallus-cell.  Winki^r  (1900  b)  has  observed 
a  similar  phenomenon  to  occur  in  the  egg-cells  of  Cystcseira  barhata.  He  was 
also  able  to  determine  the  time  required  to  develop  this  result ;  thus  unilateral 
illumination  for  three  hours  had  no  effect,  but  four  hours'  exposure  was  sufficient 
to  produce  a  result  alter  the  plant  had  been  many  hours  in  darkness.  Germination 
and  a  differentiation  of  root  and  shoot  also  occurred,  though  delayed,  without 
any  such  unilateral  illumination.  Nfany  lower  plants  behave  in  the  same  way, 
while  in  others,  and  especially  in  the  higher  plants,  polarity  is  undoubtedly 
independent  of  external  conditions. 

The  symmetry  of  the  plant  body  is  also  dependent  on  the  direction  of  light, 
being  radial  when  the  light  falls  equally  on  all  sides  and  dorsiventral  when  the 
light  is  unilateral.  Thus  in  AtUithamnian  cruciaium  the  branches  are  approxi- 
mately decussate  in  diffuse  light,  but  if  illuminated  on  one  side  only  they  all 
arrange  themselves  iu  one  plane  perpendicular  to  the  path  of  the  incident  ray. 
Other  structures  are  always  dorsiventral  and  the  light  determines  only  which 
side  shall  be  the  upper,  which  the  lower.  Examples  of  this  are  seen  in  the 
shoots  of  l^pismimn  radxcans  and  Hedera  kdix,  where  roots  are  formed  on  the 
shaded  side  only  ;  the  rhizome  of  CaW(T/»a  forms  roots  on  the  shaded  and  shoots 
on  the  illuminalcd  side,  in  fern  prothalli  roothairs  and  sexual  organs  are  formed 
in  the  shaded  side,  and  in  the  thallusof  Marchantia  rhiioids  are  formed  under- 
"atli  and  assimiIatoryparcnch>-ma  above.  The  direction  of  the  light  determines 


dorsJventrality  in  higher  plants  also,  e.  g.  m  Jfiufa  {tRAKK,  isys),  and  oegonta 
(RosESMNGE,  1889).  In  most  cases  it  is  possible  by  altering  the  direction  of 
the  light -incidence  to  produce  corresponding  changes  in  the  dorsiventrality; 
thus  lem  prothalli  may  be  made  to  form  sexuaJ  organs  on  the  upper  side  by 
fllmninating  the  lower,  but  the  dorsiventrality  in  XtarckatUia  is  so  fixed  by 
heredity  that  new  growths  are  no  longer  affected  by  external  laclors,  but  follow 
in  theii  development  the  plan  of  structure  already  laid  down  by  the  folly- 
develoDed  regions. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  these  examples  and  in  conclusion  inquire 
as  to  the  significance  of  the  quality  of  light,  the  colour  or  wave-lcngtlis  of  the 
rays.  We  arrive  at  this  most  im|X)rtant  fact  that  in  growth  and  formative 
processes  the  more  refrangible  rays  are  those  which  are  operative.  In  many 
cases  it  has  been  shown  that  the  less  refrangible  rays  which  do  most  of  the  work 
in  carbon-dioxide  assimilation  act  morphogenetically  like  darkness.  Wc  see, 
therefore,  how  little  the  cessation  of  carbon -dio .vide  assimilation  has  to  do  with 
etiolation,  since  green  plants  become  etiolated  in  rcrf  light  in  spite  of  assimilation 
taldng  place  at  the  same  time.  The  formation  of  chlorophyll  goes  on  equally 
well  in  light  of  all  wave-lengths  {Reinke,  1893).  [Other  pigments  behave 
<liH(;renUv  ;  in  Osciltaria,  according  toGAiDUKOW's  (1903)  experiments — which 
wail  confirmation  however — a  so-called  complimentary  adaptation  of  colour 
tatesplace,  that  isto  say,  thecells  become  red  in  blue  light  and  blue  in  red  light.] 

For  long  it  was  believed  that  ultra-violet  light  had  quite  a  special  effect 
on  the  external  formation  of  the  plant.  Sachs':^  (1887)  statements  on  the  point 
have  not,  however,  been  coafirmed  (compare  p.  364).  The  influence  of  ROntgen 
and  of  other  recently-discovered  rays,  has  been  studied,  but  wilhout  leading 
to  results  of  any  physiological  value.    [Compare  KOrnicke,  1905.] 
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LECTURE   XXV 
EXTERNAL   CAl'SES   OF  GROWTH  AND   FOIiMATION.     II 

In  addition  to  heat  and  light,  gravity  must  be  considered  as  a  iactor  In- 
qncntlyinQuencing  the  growth  andshapeof  plants.  To  begin  with  it  niaybewdl 
to  illusuate  by  means  of  a  icw  examples  Uiat  the  weight  of  the  entire  plant  or  of 
Its  ports  b  not  only  not  injurious,  but  is  even  helpful  to  Wtality.  Great  n^hi. 
iteotute  or  relative,  is  natiuolly,  for  purdy  mechaiucal  reasons,  a  disadvanta^ 
te  Um  distribution  of  seeds,  and  hence  we  find  developed  in  many  cases  Boat% 
«j[^l,  or  other  adaptations  of  the  most  varied  character.  In  aquatic  jilaats 
4bo  we  find  the  vegetative  organs  provided  with  aids  to  flotation,  for  the  water 
tMS  to  support  the  weight  01  the  organs  which  terrestrial  {Uants  themselves 
MMKVt.  Land  plants  possess,  indeed,  special  mechanical  tissues  which  are 
lybMVt  Irom  aquatics.  Twining  and  climbing  plants  exhibit  special  adaptations 
ll*etW»XXXV  and  XXXVIII),  c.  g.  holdfasts  of  various  kinds  which  render 
Mt  tWrtlgrnifn*  of »  special  strengthening  skeleton  more  or  less  mincce&sary. 

iUlukMoidAptations  arc  special  peculiarities  of  tlie  plant  as  buch,  wbkii 
M*  ta  00  tttpect  due  to  the  direct  inUucnce  of  gni%'ity  on  the  individual. 
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More  important  (or  us  are  the  accessible  effects  of  gravity  xs  sbou-n  by  ex- 
periment. Further,  in  these  effects  also  it  is  oftea  that  of  the  weight  of  an 
entire  oi^an  that  is  concerned,  a  tension  or  pressure,  and  in  this  case  gravity 
is  oi  course  replaceable  by  other  forces.  On  the  other  hand,  gravity  exert* 
a  specific  influence  which,  even  when  the  weight  of  the  entire  organ  iseiimiiiated 
by  being  supported  by  a  prop  or  by  inimeision  in  water,  makes  itself  feh  both 
in  cells  and  cell  parts.  \Vc  will  begin  our  studies  with  a  consideration  of  such 
specific  efitcts  of  gravity ;  the  effects  of  pressure  and  tension  we  may  postpone 
till  later. 

The  specific  effect  of  gravity  exhibits  itself  especially  in  the  direciiott  which 
p^t  orgains  assume  in  space,  and  to  which  they  return  if  they  l>e  displaced. 
These  movements  are  produced  by  changes  in  shape,  which  we  uill  consider  in 
another  connexion  (Lectures  XXXIV  and  XXXV).  It  may  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  both  in  these  movements  and  also  in  the  effects  on  growth  and  for* 
mation  to  be  described  here,  gravity  mzy  be  replaced  by  centrifugal  force, 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  the  '  mass* acceleration '  which 
directly  or  indii'ectly  affects  the  plant.  The  (act  tliat  gravity  may  be  replaced 
by  centrifugal  force  suggests  the  question  as  to  the  effect  of  the  intensity  of 
the  acceleration.  Elkving's  (1880)  and  Schwakz's  (1880)  experiments  have 
shown  that  growth  is  not  affected  by  increasing  or  reducing  the  acceleration,  but 
disturbances  in  the  arrangement  of  the  cell-conlenls  are  induced  by  great  centri- 
faigal  force  (MoTTiER.  iy<)9)f  ^^^  disturbances  in  growth  are  also  to  be  expected. 

In  nature  the  question  of  the  intensity  of  mass-acceleration  is  oi  little  conse- 
quence, because  the  differences  in  the  value  of  gravity  on  the  earth's  surface  are 
too  small  to  be  worth  notice.  The  direction  in  which  gravity  acts  on  the  plant 
is  of  far  more  imp<Mlance.  Very  frequently  the  ^mmctry  of  the  plant  part 
depends  on  how*  it  lies  with  regard  to  gravity,  being  radial  when  its  long  axis  is 
paralld  with  the  direction  of  gravity,  and  dorsiventral  when  it  is  not  so.  Dorsi- 
ventrahty  exhibits  itscUin  thedistribution  and  formation  of  the  lateral  branches; 
on  the  dorsiventral  stem  the  brandies  and  leaves  are  usually  produced  either 
on  the  upper  side  only,  or  if  they  can  develop  all  round,  those  on  the  under 
side  are  distinguished  bv  size  from  those  on  the  upper  (anisophylly).  Kuols 
also  appear  to  be  developed  only  on  the  underside  of  dorsiventral  organs. 
Dorsiventrality  may  be  recognized  either  at  the  growing  point  by  the  position 
of  the  primordia  of  organs,  or  later  on  in  the  course  of  development  of  such 
organs.  The  latter  phenomenon  is  very  common  and  is  especiajly  well  seen  in 
the  cuttings  of  the  willow  for  example  (VOchting,  1878).  If  such  a  cutting 
he  suspended  in  its  normal  position  in  a  moist  chamber  it  forms  at  its  apex 
radially  arranged  lateral  shoots,  and  similarly  disposed  roots  at  the  base, 
but  the  median  region  develops  no  lateral  branches.  If  the  cutting  be  placed 
kcrixonUUiy  branching  takes  place  at  apex  and  base  as  before,  but  a  number 
of  lateral  shoots  also  appears  on  the  iif>per  sur f  a  caii  ova  the  apex  backwaids,  and, 
further,  numerous  roots  arise  from  the  under  surface ;  in  other  wor<is  the  branch 
has  become  dorsiventral.  Finally,  if  the  branch  be  suspended  upside  down,  its 
apex  downwards  and  base  uppermost,  the  largest  shoots  and  roots  appear  as 
in  the  first  experiment,  at  the  apex  and  base  respectively,  but  both  types  of 
organ  develop  progressively  towards  the  opposite  pole  as  in  the  normal 
aneniation.  In  this  case  a  very  obvious  effect  of  gravity  is  disclosed,  but  it  has 
no  power  to  alter  the  pre-existing  polarity.  This  is  very  well  shown  in  the  case 
of  certain  cultivated  arboreal  forms,  e.g.  the  so-called  'weeping  trees'.  The 
pendent  branches  of  these  plants,  in  spite  of  their  inverted  position,  continued  to 
lonn  lateral  branches  at  their  apices  (V0caTi.NO.  1878). 

As  yet  we  know  of  no  case  where  gravity  has  induced  polarity  in  the  growing 
point  or  in  the  ovum,  as,  for  example,  light  is  capable  of  doing  in  Eqinsetum  ; 
the  possibility  of  such  an  effect,  however,  cannot  be  denied.     The  examples 
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quoted  might  be  largely  added  to,  still,  oq  the  whole,  the  morpkogenttic  iafloeace 
<M  gravity,  much  over-rated  in  Hofmeister's  time,  is  very  limited.  Gravity 
has  nothing  like  the  cfFect  on  plant  shajx  that  light  has. 

GrouM  in  Ungth,  on  Die  contrary,  b  in  general  markedly  influenced  by 
gravity.  Thus  it  has  been  clearly  established  that  Chara  and  Pkyatmyces 
(Elfvisc,  1880  ;  RiCHTER,  1894)  grow  more  slowly  when  inverted  than  when 
in  the-  normal  j>osition,  and  other  plants  behave  in  a  similar  manner.  fl^ERlSC 
(1004)  has  ihown  that  this  retardation  of  growth  in  conseauence  of  mverted 
orientation  is  a  phenomenon  of  widespread  occurrence.]  \\Tien  shoots  and 
roots  are  placed  at  an  angle  to  the  direction  of  gravity  their  upiier  and  under 
sides  grow  at  difiercnt  rates,  with  the  risult  that  these  members  oend  in  a  way 
which  we  shall  have  to  study  later  (Lecture  XXXI V). 

Growfh  in  Ihickness  of  trees  is  also  not  uniformly  affected  by  gravity. 
In  al!  sloping  branches  the  upper  side  grows  in  thickness  at  a  different  rate 
from  the  under.  In  Coniferae  (and  in  AescuJus  also)  the  under  side  grows  more 
in  thickness  than  the  upper  side,  while  the  converse  takes  place,  at  least  at  first, 
in  Dicotyledons  (Wibsner,  X895-6).  Extensive  investigations  undertaken  by 
HARTTG(i90i|on  the  Coniferae  shou' that  the  increased  growth  of  the  under  side 
may  occur  in  the  main  stem  also  when  it  is  placed  horizontally  even  when  ap- 
propriately supjKjrted  so  that  the  action  of  mere  weight  on  the  under  side  is 
neutralized ;  the  effect  can  he  attributed  under  these  conditions  only  to  the  direct 
influence  of  gra\'ity.  Further,  the  under  side  exhibits  not  merely  an  increase 
in  secondary  thickening,  but  also  a  siKcial  anatomical  structure  in  the  wood 
ftMined  ('redwood '),  attributed  also  to  the  direct  action  of  gravity  by  Hartig. 

Hartic  further  attempted  to  show  that  the  increased  growth  and  formation 
of  '  redwood  '  arose  from  pressure  longitudinally  exerted  cm  the  cambium, 
which  must  arise  in  general  in  horizontally -placed  branches  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  mere  weight.  Similarly,  feebler  increase  in  thickness  and  characteristic 
anatomical  structure  of  the  wood  on  the  upper  side  may  be  accounted  ior  by 
the  tension  in  the  longitudinal  direction  to  which  the  cambium  is  exposed  in 
that  region.  Hartig  has  given  us  no  direct  prcwl  ol  tins  conjecture,  but  no  one 
can  deny  that  this  explanation  is  an  extremely  probable  one,  for  it  has  often 
been  observed  that  tension  and  pressure  have  a  distinct  influence  on  growth. 

Pressure  exerted  on  growing  cells  must  retard  their  growth  and  may  finally 
completely  stop  it.  Cells  so  prevented  from  growng  exert  on  their  part  a  pres- 
sure on  the  surrounding  tissues,  often  leading  to  quite  obvious  mechanical 
results.  As  Pfepfer  {1893)  has  shown,  this  outward  pressure  is  brought  about 
in  this  way — the  cell-wall  becomes  relaxed  through  surface-growth,  and  the 
whole  osmotic  pressure  is  thus  directed  against  the  external  opposing  layer.  Id 
individual  cases  an  incre;ise  in  the  osmotic  pressure  may  also  be  obser\'ed  under 
such  conditions.  Frequently  the  plant  is  able  in  this  way  to  overcome  ex- 
ternal resistance,  as,  for  example,  in  the  splitting  of  rocks  by  roots. 

Tension  of  necessity  acts  on  cells  in  the  reverse  manner  to  pressure.  An 
increase  in  growth  in  the  direction  of  the  tension  is  to  be  expected,  and  that 
snch  takes  place  is  easily  proved  if  a  stem  be  stretched  by  a  weight.  The  pull 
has,  however,  at  the  commencement  quite  a  different  effect ;  it  acts  as  a  stimu- 
lus and  induces  a  retardation  in  growth,  followed  later  on  by  the  accderatioa 
mentioned  (Hecler,  T893). 

The  new  cell-walls  formed  in  cell  division  show  many  relations  to  tensions 
and  pressures  exerted  on  them  ;  the  planes  of  division  appear  parallel  to  the  line 
of  action  of  the  pressure  and  transversely  to  that  of  the  tension,  provided  there 
be  no  other  circumstances  to  prevent  that  result  (K\v,  1901).  A  further  stima* 
lative  effect  of  tension  is  seen  in  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  internal  tissues. 
In  ripening  fruits  under  natural  conditions,  and  in  rxfwriments  on  other  organs, 
the  amount  and  also  the  thickness  oi  the  mechanical  elements  increases  in  pro- 
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portion  to  increase  in  weight.  [KELtER  (1904)  has  recently  shown  that  in  the 
peduncles  of  ripening  fruits  there  is  an  increase  in  the  tendency  to  rupture,  but 
he  (as  well  as  Wiedeksheiii  and  Ball)  has  shown  that  thts  is  not  due  to  in- 
■crcased  weight.]  Hence  wc  obtain  morphogenetic  responses  as  the  result  oi 
the  action  of  mechanical  factors,  resiionsts  which  are  frequently  observ'ed  in  other 
cases,  Thus,  by  bending  of  the  main  root  the  development  of  lateral  roots 
from  the  concave  side  may  be  prevented,  they  then  arise  only  on  the  convex  or 
stretched  side  (Fig.  92,  Noll,  1900).  Very  often  we  may  observe  results  of 
pressure  manifesting  themselves  with  difierent  intensity  in  adjacent  parts 
of  the  same  organ.  Such  'contact  sensitivity'  is  illustrated  by  roothairs, 
which  exhibit  a  diminution  of  growth  when  in  contact  with  the  soil  particles, 
accommodating  themselves  in  the  most  complete  wav  to  the  inequalities  of 
surface.  Contact  responses  of  a  special  kind  are  exhibited  by  the  tendrils  of 
species  of  Ampctopsis  which  form  holdfasts  by  pressing  their  apices  in  close 
contact  with  some  solid  body  (Lenceb- 
KEN,  1885).  Lastly  Mucor  stolonifer  pro- 
<iuces  stola  whose  apices,  when  t  hey  come 
in  contact  with  the  substratum,  attach 
themselves  to  it  by  means  of  rhizoids, 
the  plant  thereafter  proceeding  to  form 
sporangiophores  (Wortmann,  1881). 

The  examples  cited  must  suffice  to 
illustrate  the  influence  of  pressure  and 
tension  on  growth,  and  we  must  now 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  certain 
other  external  influences  on  growth 
which  act  somptimes  chemically,  some- 
times mechanically.  Since  all  growth 
is  dependent  on  the  supply  of  nutri- 
tive substances,  it  follows  that  the 
essential  nutrients  we  have  already  re- 
ferred to  may  be  considered  as  cmi- 
■ditions  of  growth,  and  each  of  these 
must  1>e  present  in  a  certain  minimum 
quantity  before  growth  takes  place. 
An  excess  of  the  other  nutrients  does  not 
compensate  the  plant  for  the  deficiency 
in  one.  Under  such  starvation  con- 
ditions growth  results  for  the  most  (>art 
in  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  whole 
plant.  Heinricher  (1896)  lias  described  plants  of  Sinapis  nigra,  which  when 
sown  closely  on  bad  soil  reached  a  height  of  only  18  mm.,  but  which  formed 
both  flower  and  fruit.  Similar  dwarf  plants  were  obtamed  by  Lt'PKE  (1888)  in 
cultures  without  potassium;  a  similar  case  is  shown  in  Fig.  93.  Thereducedsize, 
which  many  plants  exhibit  in  the  absence  of  nutritive  materials,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  phenomenon  of  adaptation,  since  the  organism  is  able  in  this  way  to 
complete  its  life-cycle,  while,  by  employing  the  nutrients  available  for  the  forma- 
tion of  organs  of  normal  size,  only  a  single  leaf  perhaps  could  be  formed,  and 
the  develojiment  would  then  come  to  an  end.  The  dwarfing  of  all  theoi^ans, 
i.  e.  harmonic  dwarfing,  as  we  maj'  quite  correctly  term  it,  is,  however,  not  the 
only  response  given  by  the  jjlant  to  absence  oi  nutrients  ;  in  some  cases  inhar- 
m<Hiic  growth  also  results.  We  find,  for  example,  that  when  mtrogen  is  absent 
roots,  roothairs,  and  mtemodes  undergo  excessive  eiongation  (NoLL,  1901 ; 
Benecke,  1903).  We  may  term  this  '  etiolation ',  and  biologically  it  is  obviously 
clcsely  related  to  etiolation  due  to  absence  of  light.    As  the  individual  nutrients 
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increase  m  amount  we  at  length  reach  certain  quantities  of  each  which 
an  optimum  effect,  and  when  these  amounts  are  exceeded  iQJarious  results 
iolknr.  due  either  to  osmotic  or  to  chemical  iofiuences,  and  resulting  in  death 
if  a  certain  maximum  be  exceeded. 

Amongst  the  substances  which  arc  essential  to  most  plants  oxygen  is  of 
^wdal  iropcntance.  It  is  not  a  *  food-stufl '  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  uie  term. 
smoe  it  is  associated,  not  with  constructive,  but  with  destructive  metabalisni, 
e.g.  with  respiration.  Growth  is  affected  in  a  most  marked  manner  by  the 
degree  of  concentration  oi  oxygen  present.  If  care  be  taken  that  the  air-pres- 
sve  as  a  whole  remains  utiattered,  decrease  in  oxygen  pressure  induces  an 
accdcration  of  growth,  so  that  the  normal  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  air  may  be 
coostdercd  as  supra-optimal  so  far  as  growth  is  concerned.  In  many  cases, 
however^  by  increasing  the  partial  pressure  oi  oxygtn 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  growth  may  be  observed,  so 
that  there  would  ap]>ear  to  be  two  optima  as  regank 
concentration  of  oxygen.  Possibly  thi^  may  be  an  in- 
direct result  of  experimental  conditions.  In  all  cases, 
however,  we  are  able  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
amount  of  oxygen  present  in  the  air  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  retard  growth  and  rinally  bring  about  death 
(maximum  and  minimum  oxjgen  pressures).  After 
what  we  have  already  learned  as  to  the  oxygen- 
requirements  of  different  plants,  the  spcci&c  differences 
in  minima  and  maxima  of  that  gas  are  easily  under- 
stood. A  concentration  which  is  subminimal  to  an 
ordinary  acrophiious  plant  may  be  supratnaximal  to 
acrophobous  ones  such  as  anaerc^jes  [compare  Perooeo 
(1904)].  As  transi(ion;il  forms  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes, the  sulphur  Bacteria  are  of  special  interest, 
because  they  have  a  ver>'  low  oxygen-optimum,  althongb 
oxygen  is  aosolutely  essential  to  them.  While  typical 
anaerobes  require  as  a  condition  of  growth  a  very  low 
partial  pressure  of  oxygen,  genuine  aerobes  as  a  rok  do 
not  exhibit  growth  when  the  conditions  are  such  as 
to  induce  intra-molecular  respiration  (Wieler.  i88i 
and  19DI),  or  at  most  they  show  only  a  very  insignifi- 
cant increase  in  length  (Xabokich,  I'qox-s). 

As  already  noted,  many  of  the  substances  essential 
to  plant  life  act  injuriously  when  certain  deiinite  coa* 
ccntrations  arc  reached,  and  if  the  injury  l>e  referable 
to  the  chemical  action  of  the  su)>stance  we  may  term 
it  a '  poison '.  Many  metabolic  products  found  in  plants 
arc  in  this  sense  poisonous  both  to  the  plants  which  produce  them  and  to 
othen  as  well.  [Nikitinsky  (1904)  has  also  discovered  metabolic  sub> 
slances  in  Mould-fungi  which  acc^erate  growth  in  these  plants.]  Plants  are 
in  general  capable  of  resistiue  the  action  of  their  own  metabolic  products,  but 
only  if  they  occur  io  limited  amount.  Retardation  of  development  nsolts 
in  the  long  run  from  the  presence  in  excess  of  alcohol  or  acids  produced 
during  fermentation,  and  so  also  in  the  higher  plants  the  products  appear- 
ing in  them  may  act  injuriously  if  they  be  not  used  up,  e.g.  carbon -dioKJdr, 
ur  be  not  made  insoluble  and  hcnre  innocuous,  as,  e.g.,  when  oxalic  acid 
unites  with  calcium.  There  are  also  sulwlanccs.  however,  which  never  occur 
in  plants  and  with  which  they  do  not  come  into  contact  in  nature,  which  are 
virulent  poisons,  retarding  growth  even  in  very  dilate  solutions.  It  is  unncces- 
m\ry  to  enumerate  these  poisons  here  ;  we  need  only  note  thai  many  nibstancck 
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are  cquaJly  jwisoiious  to  plants  and  animals,  while  others  affect  even  closely- 
related  organisms  in  entirely  different  ways.  This  is  explained  in  part  by  the 
(act  that  protoplasm  is  not  identical  in  all  organisms,  but  more  especially  tliai 
the  relative  ratf-  of  entry  oi  the  poison  into  the  protoplasm  is  most  varied.  Thus 
PuLST(i9o2)  has  shown  that  sulphate  of  cnpjier.  which  is  KPncrallv  a  virulent 
poison,  like  most  of  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  has  no  effect  on  Penicilliutit, 
only  because  it  is  not  absorbed  by  this  mngus.  It  is  quite  inexplicable,  bow- 
ever,  why  sugar  and  peptone,  which  are  valuable  nutrients  to  the  majority 
of  plants  and  not  in  themselves  in  any  sense  injurious,  should  be  extremely 
I>oisonou5  to  nit  TO- bacteria  (p.  229). 

it  is  of  special  interest  to  recall  the  fact  already  mentioned  that  many 
poisons  have  not  only  no  injurious  effect  in  dilute  solution,  but  arc  actually  of 
service  to  the  organism  by  stimulating  its  respiratory  and  metabolic  activity. 

We  may  also  recognize  that  many  substances  act  as  chemical  'stimuli '  which 
are  not  poisonous ;  even  nutrients  may  act  as  such,  though  that  is  not  their 
chief  function  ;  at  all  events  this  aspect  of  their  activity  is  not  to  be  associated 
with  their  nutritive  value.  Examples  of  these  phenomena  are  seen  in  cases 
where  growth  is  initiated  by  the  presence  of  substances  whose  nature  is  in  some 
cases  known,  in  some  cases  unknown,  and  more  especially  in  the  germination 
of  spores  and  iwllen -grains.  For  example,  the  pollen-grains  of  certain  species 
of  Mmsaenda  germinate  in  distilled  water,  according  to  Burck  (1900}.  but  only 
when  a  small  portion  ol  the  stigma  is  added  to  the  water.  Apparently  the 
stigma  contains  levulose.  for  of  all  the  materials  experimented  with,  and  especi- 
ally sugars,  this  was  the  only  one  which  acted  in  this  way  even  when  merely  very 
minute  traces  \vere  present.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  dextrose  should 
not  act  in  the  same  way  if  it  be  merely  the  addition  oi  some  material  needed 
for  gro«ih  that  was  wanted.  If,  however,  levulose  be  considered  merely  as 
a  slimulant  to  giowrh,  then  the  extreme  specialization  becomes  intelligible. 
Further,  closely-allied  forms  show  great  differences  in  this  respect  ;  the  pollen  of 
Pawtta  javaniea  germinates  only  m  an  extract  of  the  stigmas  of  that  plant  or  of 
Pavdfa  fulgem,  but  not  in  that  of  other  sj>ecie3.  Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that 
according  toUE  Barv(i884)  spores  oi(: omfiletoria,  Protomyc€S,^TidSynchytrium 
germinate  as  a  rule  only  on  their  host-plants,  and  that  Orobanche  and  Lat/traea 
develop  their  haustoria  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  roots  of  their  hosts. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  these  cases  also  some  gro\sth  stimulant  of  a  definite 
chemical  nature  is  given  off  from  the  host-plant,  but  such  substances  have  not 
as  yet  lieen  isolated. 

Tliat  chemical  stimuli  are  also  able  to  act  in  a  formative  manner  need  not  be 
further  exemplified,  since  we  have  already  seen  (p.  249)  how  Basidiobolns  behaves 
under  such  conditions.  I^ter  on  (galls,  p.  320)  we  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  studying  some  morphogonctic  results  of  chemical  stimuli. 

We  may  conclude  this  account  of  the  effect  of  materials  on  growth  by 
considering  water,  which  in  addition  to  its  chemical  effect  has  also  undoubtedly 
an  important  physical  influence  on  imbibition  and  turgescence,  and  hence  on  the 
elasticity  and  pressure  phenomena  of  the  plant.  \Vhen  water  is  withdrawn, 
as  a  rule  all  Wtal  activities,  including  growth,  come  to  an  end,  but  certain  jilanis 
retain  capacity  for  life  even  in  the  desiccated  condition.  Many  mosses,  lichens, 
and  even  si»cies  of  Sdaginella  are  able  to  endure  air-drying  without  suffering 
[lermancnt  injury,  and  to  start  growing  again  as  soon  as  water  is  once  more 
supplied.  The  majority  of  plants,  however,  die  when  once  dried  in  the  vegetative 
state.  TIic  caj>acity  lor  withstanding  desiccation  is  very  general  in  the  resting 
stages  of  plants,  e.  g. '  spores  '  and  seeds  ;  and  in  many  of  the  lower  plants  the 
actual  fortnaUon  of  such  bodies  is  deix-ndcnt  on  the  withdrawal  of  water.  These 
testing  stages  can  frequently  uithstand  much  higher  degrees  of  desiccation  i  ban 
can  be  obtained  by  simple  air-drying ;  many  seeds,  for  example,  can  withstand 
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drying  induced  by  a  temperature  o!  ioo°  to  no"  C.  without  being  killed,  while 
many  mosses  are  killed  by  drying  in  a  desiccator.  As  in  general,  so  also  in 
plants  which  live  under  special  conditions  of  life,  special  peculiarities  arc  de- 
veloped, whilst  plants  whose  seeds  under  normal  conditions  are  never  destc- 
rated,  frequently  do  not  possess  the  power  of  withstanding  drought. 

Long  before  air-drj'ness  is  reached  turgidity  is  destroyed,  making  itself 
evident  by  the  willing  of  the  plant  members.  The  capacity  to  endure  wUtiug  is. 
also  very  varied  among  plants.  Certain  succulents  can  endure  a  loss  of  as  much 
as  90  per  cent,  of  the  water  they  contain  without  suffering  permanent  ill  effects. 
other  plants  again  can  only  stand  the  loss  of  half  the  water  they  noimally  hold. 
When  turgor  is  destroyed,  growth  over  all  comes  to  an  end.  Tlie  loss  o!  water 
may  be  due  either  to  transpiration  under  conditions  when  the  supply  of  water 
is  insufficient,  or  to  osmotic  action  due  to  the  presence  of  salt  solntions  which 
themselves  produce  no  chemical  effect.  The  results  are  not  identical  in  the  two 
cases,  and  this  is  quite  intelligible  for  the  reason  that  when  water  is  withdrawn 
osmotically,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  by  entry  of  the  salt  or  by  renewal 
of  the  osmotically  active  materiaJ.  a  reaction  follows  such  as  u:  not  possible  in 
a  wilted  plant.  Further,  it  is  difficult  for  a.  wilted  plant  to  retain  definitely 
a  reduced  quantity  of  water  ;  it  will  either  re-absorb  water  and  recover  or  give 
off  moie  and  die.  Yet  there  are  many  plants  which  may  be  preserved  in  the  plas- 
molysed  condition  for  a  long  time  without  death  taking  place.  Algae,  ior 
fxamiilc,  may  be  so  treated  and  preserved  alive  for  many  weeks.  No  growth, 
howe^xr,  is  observable  in  them,  though  new  cell-walls  may  be  formed  :  every 
plasmolysed  cell  in  the  long  run  dies.  Each  alteration  in  concentration  or  of  tbe 
o&motic  pressure  of  the  exterixal  medium  induces  injury,  and  even  the  periodic 
changes  which  take  place,  for  example,  in  the  water  in  the  estuary  of  a  river,  de- 
pendent on  ebb  and  flow  ol  tides,  are  such  as  few  Algae  can  tolerate  (Oltuam  i 
1891). 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks  that  the  rate  of  growth  and  tbe  fina 
atic  at  tamed  by  even*  plant  depend  on  the  amount  of  water  it  contains,  and  this 
in  turn  impends  on  the  relation  subsisting  between  absorption  from  tl»  soil  and 
ttmnspiration  into  the  air.  In  addition  to  many  other  factors  tbe  amount  of 
mobturetn  tbeair.as  well  as  tbe  quantity  of  water  and  salts  in  the  soil,  plays  an 
important  part.  Tlie  minimum,  optimum,  and  maximum  for  different  pjants, 
and  even  for  individual  organs  of  a  single  plant,  vary  greatly.  The  researches 
of  Tt'cKKR  and  Seelhukst  (iSqS)  on  the  infloence  of  water  on  tbe  relationship 
iKtwven  the  roots  and  sub>aerial  organs  of  the  oat  are  of  special  interest.  A 
timite<t  amount  of  water  in  the  soil  excites  active  growth  in  the  root ;  it  cannot, 
howfvTr.  m  spite  of  its  great  extent  of  al>sorbcnt  surface,  supply  tbe  aerial  parts 
with  >ul*ictcnt  water,  and  hence  these  remain  small,  the  relation  between  tbe  root 
and  the  whole  plant  being  I ;  74  while  it  reaches  1 :  i6-6  when  there  is  plenty  of 
watri  m  the  soil.  In  this  Utter  case  the  root  remains  small.  0$  optimum  beins 
alrrady  cA^-eeded.  Thos  between  the  root  and  the  shoot  there  are  appropriate 
RHiTlattons. 

\\c  may  now  tarn  to  tbe  eficci  of  moist  and  dry  air  as  factors  in  deter* 
mMnC  lonn  in  the  plant.  It  is  inuussible  f w  us  to  enter  into  detail  on  this 
;m>rtiett  ♦  statcnent  o<  tbe  genenl  results  must  sofl&ce,  because  tbe  material 
for  diftanaioa  is  «o  abundant.  It  bu  been  sbown  that  retardation  and  accelen- 
liQA  oC  Irttapintioo  \'«ry  often  form  a  seU'regulating  mechanism  ;  tbe  plant 
In  Ary  %k  dmvtopt  wUptatioDS  for  rtdrndng  transpiration,  in  moist  air  for 
it.  The  v-ariabiUty  o(  tbe  plant,  and  especially  of  tbe  higber  plant. 
\vffn  to  be  far  graaler  in  this  respect  than  any  one  would  have 
Invnty  yvnn  afo.  Tboe  ndaptatioos  are  seen  not  only  in  external 
but  «lai>  maaatacBKal  stmctnrc.  Plants  grown  in  damp  atmospberci 
Imm  loanr  hmmodtii  and  petiale&.  and  lacter  but  thmner  laminae.  Tbe 
WWiMytnimiiMNckavaol  rn>/>«AifaMare^accard>D£  to  Kohl  (1886),  five! 
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as  large  as  those  of  plants  grown  in  dry  air  and  soil.  Thus  tbe  outlines  of  organs 
become  less  irregular  in  danip atmospheres  (Kohl,  1S86],  ihat  is  to  say  tlic  projec- 
tions from  the  leaf  become  less  marked,  the  rilis  on  the  stem  tend  to  disappear, 
and  the  development  of  hairs  becomes  redured.  The  anatomical  differences 
are  even  more  remarkable.  Increased  tninspiration  tends  to  thickening  of  tbe 
cuticle  and  induces  the  development  of  collenchyma  and  sclerenchjTna,  the 
vessels  arc  larger  and  more  numcroiLs,  and  abundant  palisade  parenchyma  is 
formed  in  the  leaf.  Critical  researches  arc  still  required,  however,  to  deter- 
mine for  us  how  far  the  observed  results  are  to  he  put  down  simply  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  mater  present  in  the  plant,  and  how  far  to  the  differ- 
ences in  the  rate  of  transpiration  ;  if  the  latter  factor  be  the  important  one  it 
will  be  necessary  in  the  next  place  to  find  out  whether  tlie  giving  oH  of  water 
as  such  acts  as  a  stimulus,  or  whether  the  supply  of  nutrients  w-uich  stand  in 
close  relation  to  transpiration  is  of  ^eater  significance. 

WTien  plants  which  normally  live  in  dry  regions  are  cultivated  in  a  moist 
chamber  very  remarkable  results  are  obtained.  Lothelier  (1893)  found  that 
the  formation  of  thorns  was  inhibited  in  a  very  damp  atmosphere;  for  exami)le, 
Berberis  developed  leaves  in  ])lacc  of  thorns  and  Vkx  developed  ordinary  leafy 
branches.  Goebel  (l8<>8),  who  repeated  these  experiments,  was  not,  however, 
able  to  confirm  these  results  entirely ;  he  was  able  to  observe  retardation,  but  not 
complete  inhibition,  of  thorn  formation.  Still  more  remarkable  results  were 
obtained  by  Brenser  (1900)  from  succulents.  Fig.  Sg(p.  30^)  shows  the  habit  of 
Setnpervivum  asiimtU,  at  /  under  normal  conditions,  and  at  //  after  lengthened 
culture  in  damp  air.  As  transpiration  becomes  weak  the  elongation  of  the 
intemodes  destroys  the  radical  rosette  hut  later  on  a  new  rosette  is  formed. 
The  leaves  grow  more  vigoruu^Uy  on  tlietr  upper  sides  and  hence  bend  to»'ards 
the  ground  in  arches ;  at  the  same  time  they  become  markedly  thinner.  This 
dimmution  in  thickness,  the  resolution  of  the  rosette  {which  has  been  obser\'ed 
in  other  plants  under  the  same  conditions  by  Wiesner  (i89i)),and  finally  certain 
anatomical  alterations,  c.  g.  the  bulging  out  of  the  epidermal  cells,  were  cor- 
rectly considered  by  Brenner  as  adaptations  to  aid  transpiration. 

9>Iany  of  the  alterations  in  form  and  anatomical  structure  observed  to  take 
place  in  plants  grown  in  damp  air  remind  us  of  those  which  occur  in  plants  kept 
in  darkness.  Sanpavivum  a^simiU,  for  example,  loses  its  rosette  form  in  dark- 
ness and  its  leaves  are  markedly  smaller.  Increase  in  dampness  oi  the  atmo- 
sphere is.however.  very  often  associated  in  nature  with  diminution  in  light, and, 
conversely,  strong  insolation  is  often  mostly  associated  with  more  active  transpi- 
ration. In  nature  it  is  very  rarely  that  we  get  a  si7igU  factor  determining  the 
shape  of  the  plant.  If  we  find,  for  example,  that  subterranean  branches  are 
different  anatomically  and  morphologically  (Costantin,  1883  and  1886)  from 
aerial  branches,  we  are  led  to  beUeve  the  true  reason  lies  not  only  in  differences 
in  illumination,  but  also  in  the  amount  of  water  present  in  the  me<lium,  and 
possibly  even  in  the  fact  that  such  branches  arc  in  intimate  contact  with  soil 
particles.  Similarly,  the  characteristic  stnicturc  of  water-plants  is  concomitant 
not  only  with  retardation  of  transpiration,  but  also  with  the  changed  relationship 
toUght.  oxygen,  carbon-dioxide,  &c.  According  to  MacCallum(1902).  the  active 
cause  of  the  aquatic  form  of  I'roserpinaca  paluslris  is  due  entirely  tu  retardation 
of  transpiration ;  if  transpiration  be  compensated  by  the  osmoUc  absorption  of 
a  ccmcentrated  salt  solution,  typical  aerial  leaves  arise.  We  await  confirmation 
of  these  results.  [The  studies  of  Burns  (1904)  show  tbat  this  phenomenon  is 
not  so  simple  as  it  seems.]  Similarly,  several  factors  contribute  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  alpine  (Bonnier,  1S95)  and  the  lialoi>hytic  (Schimper,  1891 ;  Staml, 
1S94)  types  of  plant  life.  It  is  impossible  for  ns  to  enter  into  further  detail 
here,  so  we  will  content  ourselves  with  noting  that  the  structure  of  the  plant  is 
not  predetermined  once  and  for  all,  but  that  it  is  capable  of  being  modified  by 
external  conditions. 
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Iteve  are  other  naects,  as  wdl  as  warms,  viuch  also  prodoce  gals.  Letoscoo* 
fidtr  fint  of  all  hmgiB-galls.  Tbe  efiect  of  the  hngus  oa  its  sobstzatnm  way 
be  to  destroy  the  inmtediate  ngkm  affected  cr,  in  the  laog  raa,  the  wbole  plant. 
Tint  this  IS  doe  to  tbe  a<4ivity  of  a  poiaan  pwca  off  br  tiK  faagiB  is  einrioai.  and 
there  are  cases  fcaown  where  the  poBOo  has  been  iwtated,  as.  far  eaample,  (urafc'f 
«cU(I>EBABr.x8S4:  KCDfKAjmr.  xS^).  SuchandicaliiRkccdnreoiithepait 
ol  the  iaagns  is.  however,  not  to  tbe  pwpose,  since  lapsd  growth  of  tbe  hrngns 
exposes  it  to  injiiry  by  destroying  its  bost-fitant  and  fattDy  itseU.  Tbebefaavionr 
of  other  Ftmgi,  however,  is  much  more  to  the  point  since  tbey  do  not  injure 
their  bost-plaots  at  all  or  may  even  stisndale  them  to  more  vigorous  growth. 
Many  Uredjneae.  and  also  ErysipM*  gmUala,  strmnlale  tbe  formation  of  cki4>fx>- 


ptryii  in  the  host ;  the  Syncbytrideae  cause  the  cpidennal  and  neighbouring 
cells  to  grow  vworoady  in  siae.  while  others  cansc  swdling  of  entire  intemot^ 
leaves,  fruits  &C-  Where  such  kyPerir<fpUes  are  tndnced  we  spcjtic  of  genuine 
gall- format  ion.  Anatomical  investigation  shows  a  great  enlargement  of  the 
laarvMchyma  cells  in  these  h^'pcrlropbaes  and  often  abo  an  mcrease  in  nnmber 
[.and  the  development  m  all  of  them  of  aborkdant  protoplasm  and  starch. 
Iterations  are  all  to  the  beneht  of  the  hmgus  as  supplying  it  with  extra 
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nutritive  material.  This  active  development  of  parenchyma  is  accompanied 
by  a  reduction  in  tlie  amount  oi  sclereiichyma  and  collenchyma.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  these  galls  are  induced  by  some  substances  excreted  by  the  lungu^ 
which  operate  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  growth  in  Uie  host-plant  just  as 
many  poisons  do. 

The  aUeraiioHs  in  form  effected  by  other  Fungi  are  even  more  peculiar  than 
thcseoomparativcly  simple  hypertrophies.  Thus  the  whole  appearance  of  cer- 
tain species  of  Euphorbia  is  altered  by  Uromyces  pisi,  and  At dampiotcUa  cerastii 
produces  the  well-known  'witch-brooms  '  on  the  silver  fir,  altering  dorsiventral 
mto  radial  shoots  and  perennial  into  annual  leaves.  Both  of  these  forms  of 
tJrediaeae  ripen  their  aecidiospores  on  the  metamorphosed  plant,  and  these 
germinate  on  another  bo^t,  producing  in  it  no  modification  worth  speaking  of. 
Whether  that  be  due  to  an  alteration  in  the  fungus  or  to  peculiarities  in  the 
second  host  cannot  at  present  be  determined.  Further  examples  of  such  modi- 
fications of  form  arc  given  by  Peronospora  violacea,  which  alters  the  stamens 
of  Knautia  anien^iis  intojietals  forming  a  'double  flower ',  and  by  i/s/i/dgo  a«/Ac* 
rarum,  which  stimulates  growth  in  the  otherwise  dwarf  stamens  of  the  female 
flower  of  Lychnis  vfspertina,  and  30  appartnUy  brings  about  the  formation  of  a 
hermaphrodite  flower ;  the  anthers  are,  however,  filled  with  the 
reproductive  organs  of  the  fungus  only  and  produce  no  pollen. 

The  greatest  modifications  produced  by  Fungi  are  the 
nem  formations,  e.  g.  the  spherical  outgrowths  of  the  alpine 
rose  which  remind  one  of  Cynics -galls,  but  are  really  due  to 
the  attacks  ot Exobasidium  vaccinii.ind  especially  the  witch- 
brooms  induced  by  Tathrina  lavrenciana,  tliat  is  to  say,  the 
adventitious  shoots  witn  abnormal  leaves  which  arise  from  the 
foliage  leaves  of  Pieris  quadriauhta.  [Avery  thorough  study 
of  the  anatomy  of   fungus-galls   has   been   carried  out  by 

GUTTENBERG  (1905).] 

The  galls  induced  by  insects  arc  far  more  varied  and,  in 
cjctrcmc  cases,  more  complicated  than  fungus-galls.  \Vc  may 
note  first  of  all  cases  where  the  organs  of  the  plant  attacked  are 
altered  into  others,  and  where  the  organs  develop  normally  but 
in  unusual  situations.  Livia  juncorum  causes  the  altera- 
tion of  foliage-leaves  in  species  of  /uncus  into  scale-leaves,  and 
Chermes  and  Lonchaea  lasiophlkalma  induce  similar  abnor- 
malities in  the  spruce  and  in  Cynodon  dactyion  (Fig.  94)  re- 
spectively. 

llie  transformation   of  floral-leaves  into  foliage-leaves 
was   induced  by  Pevritsch  (1882)  by  inoculating  species   of   Arabis  with 
aphides,  and   the  same  investigator  was  able  to  induce  the  formation   of 
vegetative-shoots  in  the  flowers  of  Crucifcrac  and  Valcrianaceae  by  inoculation 
with  Phytoptus. 

Other  types  of  gall  arise  by  local  hypertrophyin  otherwise  unaltered  organs. 
An  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  bladder -galls  of  Viburnum  taniaiut  (Fig.  95}. 
where  we  meet  with  an  enlargement  only  of  the  cells  already  formed  ;  usually, 
however,  active  cell  division  takes  place  along  with  excessive  superficial  growth 
or  growth  in  thickness.  Local  siw/flff -growth  takes  place  on  leaves  in  the  common 
bladder-galls  ;  local  growth  in  thickness  is  illustrated  by  the  very  interesting 
Cynics-galls,  which  deserve  more  detailed  treatment.  These  are  interesting  in 
the  first  place  because  they  exhibit  specific  characters  both  as  to  form  and  size, 
which  become  more  prominent  the  larger  they  grow,  and  because  they  exhibit 
peCDliarities  of  internal  structure  which  are  unmistakably  ot  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, not  to  the  plant,  but  to  the  insect  causing  the  gall.  We  will,  therefore, 
study  a  characteristic  example  of  a  Cynt^s-gall  both  from  the  point  oE  view  of 
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oak  leaf.  Beneath  the  green  non-stomatiferous  epidermis  we  find  cerUio 
ipherical  cells,  also  green.  These  mei^e  inwardly  into  a  mesophyll  with  no* 
UtUftlly  Urge  intcrw^lular  spaces,  characterized  by  possessing  abundant  tannio. 
In  •  cavilv  in  the  interior,  situated  centrally,  we  find  in  autumn  the  insect 
•urroundefi  by  a  shell  of  thicfc-wallcd  parenchyma.  It  then  gnaws  for  itsell 
a  laiial  out  to  the  exterior,  and  breaks  through  in  November  at  the  onset  ol  colder 
\sTrtlhrr.  All  the  insects  hatched  are  female,  and  lay  eggs  ^^ithout  fertilizaticB, 
u  not  mfrequent  phenomenon  in  the  Insecta.  The  insect  selects  a  resting  bod 
nl  t\w  hum  of  the  older  branches  to  lay  its  c^^  in  ;  it  bores  through  the  bod- 
M-aiea  (Pi)^.  96,  I)  and  lays  its  egg  exactly  on  the  apex  of  the  growing  point, 
liuteniivg  it  there  with  a  drop  of  slime.  From  the  position  where  the  ^g  is 
UM  Oiie  may  conclude  that  something  more  than  a  leal-gall  will  arise.  The 
cifl  In  tnrmgtime  becomes  enclosed  b)f  the  growing  apex,  and  comes 
lout  in  toe  middle  of  a  mass  of  merismatic  tissue  of  coosiderahle  size  whicb 
itu  uiaen  Inun  the  growing  point  and  its  adjacent  outgrowths  (Ilf).  Tbc  gall 
thffn  nTwn  Irom  the  bud,  and  is  in  its  full-grown  state  about  2  mm.  thick 
and  4-3  mm.  long.     Its  geneiiU  appearance  is  rei^^eseoted  at  Fig.  96^  IV-    We 
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notice  an  apical  elongation— the  gall  proper— and  basally  a  number  ol  unal  tered 
bud-scales.  A  longitudinal  section  through  a  young  stage  is  shown  at  Fi^  g6,  V. 
In  the  centre  lies  a  space  containing  the  lar\-a  ;  round  it  theie  ts  a  layer  ol  cells, 
cliaracteri/cd  by  their  large  nuclei  and  abundant  proteid  and  (atty  contents. 
This  we  may  term  the  nutritive  layer,  for  on  it  the  larva  ieeds.  The  whole 
of  the  space  between  the  nutritive  layer  and  the  |)apillate  epidermis  is  com- 
posed of  greatly  thickened  amylilerous  cells  which  remain  m  the  ripe  gall. 
Finally  vascular  bundles  branch  abundantly  through  the  cortex  of  the  gall  from 
below  upwards. 

At  the  beginning  of  June  the  insects  escape ;  this  time  some  are  male, 
some  are  female.    Tlic  latter  are  like  the  leaf-wasps  but  are  much  smaller. 
These  insects  were  known  by  the  name  of  Spalhcgaster  taschcnbergi  before 
their  relation  to  Dryophanta  foliiwas  knouTi, 
and  hence  even  yet  the  galls  are  spoken  of 
as  '  Taschenberg  galls  '.     The  female  "  spa- 
thqgasters"  after  fertilization  betake  them- 
selves to  the  under  side  of  immature  leaves, 
bore  deeply  into  one  of  the  laiger  veins  with 
their  ovipositors  and  lay  eggs  in  the  canal  so 
formed.    A  gall  Ihcu  arisen  from  the  phloem 
of  the  neighbouring  vascular  bundle  which 
soon  bursts  the  cortex  (Fig.  97.  /).  and  in  a 
central  space  the  young  larva  develons  after 
being  released  from  the  egg-shell  (//).    The 
gall  developing  thus  cndogcnously,  like  a 
root,  grows  imtil  it  becomes  an  externally 
visible  sphere^  fastened  only  by  a  short  pe- 
dunde  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  leaf-vein.    It 
sliov^-s  a  difTercntiation  of  tissue  {III)  into 
three   concentric  layers.     The    mnermost 
forms  a  nutritive  layer  for  the  lar\'a,  then 
follows  a  sclerotic  layer,  and  externally  a 
thick  cortical  region  plentifully  supplied  with 
vascular  bundles.     At  this  stage,  however, 
the  gall  is  by  no  means  f  ullv  formed.     Later 
on  the  sclerotic  layer  and  tfie  cortex  increase 
markedly,  and  solitary  thin-walled  cells,  as 
well  as  the  thinnest-walled  sclerotic  cells, 
grow  greatly  and  become  at  the  same  time 
filled  with  reserves.    Beijerisxk  terms  this 
the  secondary  nutritive  layer,  since  it,  like 
the  primary  layers,  serves  for  Uie  support  of 
the  larva  ;  the  largest  cells  are  always  to  be  found  just  where  the  larva  feeds. 
Obviously  the  larva  excretes  something  which  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  cell 
growth.    This  stimulus  may  be  either  chemical  or  mechanical,  and  the  question 
comes  to  be  what  is  the  stimulus  which  induces  the  gall -formation  as  a  whole. 
First  of  all  it  is  certain  tliat  the  wound  caused  by  the  puncture  made  by  the 
insect  need  not  be  taken  into  account.     Further,  the  movements  of  the  larvae, 
looked  at  as  mechanical  stimuli,  cannot  be  made  answerable  for  the  formation 
of  the  call,  since  gall- formation  commences  while  the  larva  is  still  completely 
encloseti  in  its  e^-shell.     Some  delmite  substance  must  diffuse  out  from  the 
larva  which  stimulates  the  ceils  to  hypeitrophy.     In  certain  cases,  e.g.  in  Ne- 
ww/iw-galls  on  wilkm-s,  according  to  Beijerinck  (1888)  the  female  dunng  the 
process  of  laying  the  (^g  excretes  a  substance  which  induces  gall -format  ion, 
so  that  small  galls  may  develop  without  the  development  of  a  larva,  but 
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METAMORPHOSIS 

W.Kacbhts  (1903)  vias  unable  to  conErm  this.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  for- 
■atioB  of  the  gaU  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  dexidopm^nt  of  the  larva.  It  is 
^■le  Hilmown,  howe\-er.  how  tlic  differentiaiion  of  the  tissues  of  the  gall  tftkxs 
jhtt.  wlkBlher,  for  example,  the  formation  of  the  nutritive  layer  depends  oa 
■diclUKes  other  than  those  which  form  the  sclerotic  layer- 
In  ceoeral.  complicated  galls,  like  those  wc  have  been  considering,  arise 
tnm  AHvyomc  tissues  :  these  are  at  least  more  readily  transformt'd  than  full- 
Hovn  ones.  We  must  leave  undetermined  the  question  whether,  as  Beijerincx 
Dolds.  the  gall  actually  arises  from  the  phloem  or  whether  the  cambium  talos 
part  m  the  process.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  gall-formation  arises 
often  from  quite  uninjured  cells,  so  that  the  stimulating  substance  is  obviously 
ii0mabU.  Id  favour  of  this  view  is  the  fact  that  galls  are  in  general  concentric 
to  ifae  larva  and  that  the  action  of  the  stimulus  appears  to  cease  at  a  certain 
dntanoe  from  the  centre.  Hofmeister  (1868)  also  held  that  the  cause  of  the 
gall  ««s  a  fluid  excreted  by  the  insect. 

The  gall-insect  thus  provider  dchnltc  chemical  substances  wMch  act  as 
siimuli.  and  the  plant  responds  by  forming  a  gall.  These  chemical  stimuli  produce 
diSerent  galls  in  different  plants  :  thus  the  gall  produced  by  Ceei^omyi^ 
tftmmiside  on  ArUmisia  campestris  differs  from  that  on  ^.  scoparig.    From  tbi$ 
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{t  follows  that  not  only  the  insect  but  the  plant  also  plays  an  important 
in  emll-lormation.     It  is  all  the  more  remarkable  that  the  plant  itself  ma! 
00  use  ol  the  galls. 

On  the  other  band  the  tise  of  the  gall-structure  to  the  animal  is  obvioas 
tiM  diflefcntiation  of  tissues  seen  in  Dryo^Ad n/tt-galls  occur  also  in  otben; 
^^^^^ff,  esfMKuUly  nutritive  ones,  serving  mechanically  or  chemically  a>  a 
M^uection  to  the  insect,  arc  common.  Frequently  cell-forms  appear  wfakb 
Irr  entiMv  wanting  not  only  in  the  normal  plant  but  in  any  of  its  near 
raUti^A^.  Wt'  also  find  other  adaptations  whose  functions  in  relation  to  the 
ttrnr*'  di«  even  more  oI>vious,  such,  tor  example,  as  the  formation  of  lids  to  the 
Sbolf'^*^***'''^''''*'^'^''^^'*'  ^^^-  *^  5^"'  *''e-5)-  Tlicinliahitantsof  ibe 
SSb  hmIcii  um  of  their  hosts  to  the  fullest  extent  without  giving  any  cquivaleat 
■Tnilttnt,  The  plant,  too,  makes  no  attempt  to  get  rid  of  its  parasite,  it  rendss 
MiMtllin^ly  all  the  material  wanted  by  it,  it  even  builds  it  a  house,  and.  in  short, 
tav^l*  il  A*  though  it  were  one  of  its  own  organs.  We  may,  therefore,  coodode 
(1m1  iIh'  plant  cannot  differentiate  between  the  materials  formed  by  the  Urnc 

8v^t  by  tt>  own  members,  and  that,  in  the  normal  course  of  development  abo, 
m  M<(#fHif  influences  ol  one  part  on  another  must  be  of  great  moment. 
Kvlationihip»  ot   another  but  equally  interesting  type  are   to  t>e  met 
..|.    (Vnalty,  in  licktns.  which  we   may  cite  as  an  L'-xamplc  of  symbic»i«. 
Ai  liM  (Uiwit'y  b«n  mentioned  (p.  243),  each  of  the  organisms  which  coo- 
SLa  to  loim  the  OMociation  obtains  some  advantage  from  the  nnioo,  but 
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it  is  not  always  easy  to  prove  this.  We  have  already  gained  some  acquain- 
tance with  the  sHmiilaiinq  effects  oi  genuine  parastteSf  but  possibly  the  alga] 
constituents  of  lichens  do  not  always  benefit  in  that  way ;  at  all  events,  we 
notice  one  injurions  result,  viz.  that  they  do  not  produce  bnit  when  so 
nnited.  As  to  the  fonn  of  the  federation  we  may  distinguish  important  differ- 
enccs.  In  many  lichens,  e.g.  Epliehe,  the  alga  is  the  predominant  partner 
and  the  lichen  has  essentially  thu  appearance  of  the  alga  ^^nthout  the  fungus. 
Cora,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  IIymenohchenes,has  exactly  the  appearance 
oi  the  constituent  fungus,  one  of  the  Telephoreac.  In  the  majority'  of  cases 
tlie  symbiotic  union  results  in  an  entirely  new  form,  with  all  tlic  characters  of  a 
single  independent  organism.  In  these  cases  obviously  cacti  organism  inRuences 
the  other,  and  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  partner  is  predominant. 
According  to  MOller's  (i8t)3)  researches,  this  is  the  case  with  DictyonemOt 
a  lichen  the  fungal  constituents  of  which  is  the  same  species  of  Telephoreae  which 
occur  in  Cora.  If  the  alga  be  a  member  of  the  Chroococcaccae,  the  lichen  Cora 
is  the  rcsjdt,  but  a  Dictyonema  if  it  be  a  Scytonctna.  The  filaments  of  Scytorunia, 
however,  are  much  more  vigorous  than  the  unicellular  Chroococcaceae,  and  thus 
produce  more  arbitrary  growth  forms.  The  alga  and  the  fungus  carry  on  a  sort 
of  struggle  to  deteniiine  the  ullimatL*  form  ol  the  compound  organisin.  If  the 
lichen  be  develojKd  in  the  air  the  fungus  is  the  dominant  partner  (true  Dic- 
tyonema form),  but  if  it  be  transferred  to  a  solid  support,  the  aJga  gains  the 
upper  hand  and  it  alone  determines  what  the  form  of  the  compound  organism 
shall  be  {Lattdatea  form),  and  the  fungus  becomes  merely  an  accompaniment 
(MOllek,  1893).  The  fungus  can  also  live  apart  from  the  alga  as  a  member  oi 
the  Telephoreae  but  may.  when  the  suitable  aJga  is  met  with,  assume  in  the 
course  of  its  development  either  the  Cora,  Diciyonema,  or  Lattdatea  form. 
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LECTURE    XXVI 
CORRELATIONS 

SnrCB,  as  we  pointed  out  at  the  end  of  the  last  lecture,  an  alga  living  s>iii- 
biotically  with  a  fungus  can  markedly  influence  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  other 
member  of  tbe  partnership,  although  a  gi\'e-aiid-t3ke  of  soluble  materiab  is 
alnuMt  the  only  relation  that  subsists  between  them,  and,  farther,  since  an 
insect,  which  presumably  operates  only  by  excreting  some  chemical  substance, 
can  induce  the  formation  of  galls,  and.  though  a  foreign  organism,  bring  about 
far-reaching  modifications  in  plant  form,  it  follows  that  individual  organs,  bound 
together  by  intercellular  protoplasmic  threads  into  one  organic  unity,  must 
also  influence  each  other  in  a  very  marked  manner.  Sudu  relationships  of 
plant-organs,  which  may  be  termed  'growth-correlations'  (Goebel.  1S80).  are 
very  generally  met  witd  and  claim  our  attention  here.  They  stand  on  the 
border-line  between  internal  and  external  growth -factors,  for  if  we  regard  the 
individual  cell  or  growing  point  as  relatively  independent,  influences  exerted  oa 
it  by  other  rells  or  other  growing  points  of  the  same  plant  may  be  regarded  as 
exiemal  influences,  since  all  ^rts  of  the  plant,  save  that  immediatdy  under 
consideration,  arc  in  the  position  of  an  en\ironinent  to  tt.  If,  howev'er,  we  look 
upon  the  entire  plant  as  a  single  unit  then  the  action  of  one  part  on  another 
muBt  be  considered  as  that  of  an  internal  factor. 

The  cells  of  Spirogyra,  which  are  all  alike  and  which  all  perform  the  same 
fnnctions,  do  not  apparently  influence  each  other's  growth,  and  it  would  appear 
that,  so  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  individual  cell  is  concerned,  it  is  immaterial 
whether  they  be  united  to  each  other  or  not. 

vever,  Oifiercnt  cells  or.  speaking  more  generally,  different  organs  of 
f  y  differ  in  structure  ana  function,  then  they  necessarily  influence 
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each  other,  inasmuch  as  the  perfornunce  of  a  definite  function  in  one  organ  is 
essential  to  tlie  carrying  out  of  othtT  tunctioDs  in  other  organs,  although  these 
organs  may  be  quite  capable  in  thi;mselves  of  performing  sucti  functions,  la 
normal  ontogeny  each  functional  member  assumes  a  definite  shape,  and  we 
might  readily  suppose  that  it  could  not  assume  any  other  form.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  we  should  be  more  correct  in  asserting  that  every  or;gan 
arising  at  the  growing  point  may  develop  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  the  fact  that 
it  b  forced  to  assume  a  definite  direction  of  development  depends  only  on  its 
relations  to  other  parts.  Did  no  such  reguJation  of  the  development  of 
parts  exist  and  if  every  cell  or  every  mass  of  embryonic  tissue  gave  rise  to  such 
structure  as  it  wab  inherently  ca[^>able  of  producing,  the  resulting  plant  would 
be  no  longer  an  organism  but  merely  a  chaotic  mass  of  hving  substance. 
'  Harmonious  development '  is  possible  only  if  correlations  exist,  and  to  gain 
some  acquaintance  with  examples  of  these  correlations  must  be  our  first  taskt 
thus  giving  us  the  opjwrtunity  of  considering  a  whole  scries  of  phenomena 
which  we  nave  hitherto  only  imperfectly  studied.  In  only  a  few  cases  is  it 
possible  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  correlation  from  o/jscrvcifton  only.  Bertholo 
(1882)  has  found  that  the  lateral  branches  of  many  Algae  may  give  rise  to  new 
outgrowths  at  their  bases  on  the  convex  side  turned  away  from  the  chief  axis, 
the  effect  of  the  chief  shoot  being  to  cause  the  normally  radial  branches  to  become 
locally  dorsiventral-  Similar  observations  have  been  made  on  twigs  of  Cu- 
pressus  ;  the  lateral  branches  bear  more  numerous  and  larger  proliferations  on 
the  side  towards  the  apex,  although  their  disposition  should  be  basiscopic. 
Occasional  atioinaiies  may  also  be  obseivcd.  'thus  De  Vries  (i8gi)  records 
the  case  of  a  flower-stalk  of  Peiargonium  wtiich  formed  a  leaf-bud,  and  which, 
instead  of  dying  off  after  the  bud  had  opened,  remained  in  existence  for  several 
years,  and  by  vigorous  secondary  growth  formed  a  woody  cylinder  like  an 
ordinary  stem.  As  a  general  rule  the  flower -stalk  forms  no  cambium  nor  has  it 
any  capacity  for  forming  mcrismatic  tissue  ;  it  remains  bare  and  no  foliage* 
leaves  arise  on  it ;  in  other  words,  a  correlation  exists  between  the  development 
oi  foliage -leaves  and  the  power  ol  secondary  growth  in  the  stem.  Similar 
examples  worthy  of  notice  often  occur  among  malformations.  Expertmenitd 
studies  on  this  subject  are,  however,  ol  more  imi>ortancc  and  more  pertinent. 

From  among  such  experimental  researches  we  may  select  those  which  aim 
at  observinjg  the  efiect  on  the  rest  of  a  plant  of  the  removal  of  one  of  its  organs. 
This  experiment  necessitates,  in  the  first  instance,  the  formation  of  a  wound 
which  the  plant  endeavours  at  once  to  cicatrize  [_Massart,  1898 j.  In  the  second 
place,  the  plant  exhibits  a  capacity  for  replacing  the  organ  which  it  has  lost.  We 
ha\'e  here  to  deal  with  a  reaction  on  the  part  ofthe  plant  to  external  mechanical 
stimuli,  such  as  we  have  described  in  the  last  lecture,  but  these  processes 
become  intelligible  here  for  the  first  time  in  \'icw  of  the  light  shed  on  them  by 
a  study  of  correlations. 

First  of  all  a  few  words  may  be  said  as  to  the  healing  of  wounds,  and  we 
shall  take  our  examples  from  the  higher  plants  exclusively.  The  healing  lakes 
plate  very  differently  according  to  the  age  and  specific  diaracter  of  the  tissue 
affected.  The  injured  cells  and  also  the  other  cells  adjacent  to  them  die  oS,  but 
the  layer  of  cells  next  below — if  they  still  contain  protoplasm — begin  to  react 
so  as  to  develop  tissue  over  the  wound.  Many  of  the  parenchymatous  cells, 
without  actually  Rowing,  divide  parallel  to  the  surface  ol  the  wound,  and  their 
walls  become  cutmized  and  thus  interpolate  a  corky  layer  between  the  dead 
and  the  living  tissue.  This  reaction  teaches  us  that  fully-grown  cells  may  still 
retain  the  power  of  division,  but  we  must  not  regard  the  destruction  of  the 
Connexion  with  neighbouring  cells  as  thconiy  factor  inducing  this  reaction,  for 
materials  from  tlie  injured  cells,  or  other  changes  taking  place  during  the  infiic- 
tion  of  the  injury,  might  act  as  a  stimulus. 
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In  addition  to  the  simple  healing  of  a  wound  by  means  of  cork  we  meet 
in  other  cases  with  a  more  complex  method,  viz.  the  fonnatioo  ol  eaffw.  The 
cells  which  remain  uninjured  near  the  edge  of  the  wound  begin  to  grow  actively 
Ukd  curve  over  it ;  cell  dJN'ision  be^ns  and  finally  develops  there  a  thin-waUed 
large^elled  ti^ue  oi  irregular  form  to  which  the  name  of  callns  is  given.  All 
c«m  containing  protoplasm  and  nuclei,  even  epidermal  cells,  seem  capable  o< 
(ormrng  callus,  but,  naturally,  young  cdls,  and  especially  cambium  cells,  are 
more  \'igoroas  than  full-grown  cells.  [This  capacity  for  forming  callus  disap- 
pean  in  some  cases  early,  in  other  cases  late ;  very  rapidly,  for  example,  m 
the  cells  of  the  root  cortex  (M assart,  1898 ;  SiMOK,  1904).]  Small  wouAds, 
such  zs  pricks  in  leaves,  may  be  completely  occluded  by  caUns  akxie,  but  in 
larger  wounds  a  development  of  the  cortical  cells  takes  place  as  well,  accom- 
panied by  suherization  of  the  outermost  callus  cells.  In  this  way  a  replacement 
of  the  epidermal  cells  is  attained,  always  the  first  object  aimed  at.  This  is 
however,  by  no  means  the  only  purpose  of  the  formation  of  callus.     Without 

attempting  to  offer  a  complete  expositioii 
of  the  subject  it  will  be  sufficient  if  we 
cite  only  a  few  examples  here.  Let  us 
glancefirst  at  callus  formation  on  cuttings. 
As  is  well  known,  gardeners  propagate 
many  plants  by  very  simple  means,  vie, 
by  cuttmg  off  twigs,  placing  them  in  wet 
sand,  and  keepmg  them  warm.  If  the 
plant  has  the  power  of  forming  new  roots 
under  these  conditions  then  propagation 
by  cuttings  is  [XBsible,  otherwise  not. 
Before  roots  are  formed  from  the  cutting 
there  is  formed  at  its  lower  cut  end, 
imbedded  in  the  sand,  a  callus,  formed 
irom  the  cambium,  phloem,  parea* 
chyma,  and  pith,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
98,/.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  figure  that 
the  cambiogenic  callus  cells  overlap  each  oilier  and  thus  the  callus  tissue  comes 
to  form  a  hemispherical  cushion  on  the  cut  surface  o(  the  slip  (Fig.  ^,  //).  Simi- 
larly other  callus  masses  develop  on  the  cut  surface,  and  by  tneir  fusion  form 
in  the  long  run  a  single  hemisjihcrical  mass  of  tissue.  When  the  wound  is 
quite  covered,  corky  layers  appear  in  the  calliw  which  enclose  the  lower  ends  of 
the  vascidar  bundles,  and  sepjrate  them  from  the  new  tissue.  On  the  outer 
surface  of  the  callus  al.so  a  corky  layer  has  already  appeared.  Later  on,  at 
ft  certain  distance  from  this  layer,  a  cambium  develops  which  unites  witli  that 
of  the  cutting  and  proceeds  to  form  secondary  wood  inwardly  and  secondary 
bast  outwardly.  In  a  one-year-old  cutting,  therefore,  we  find  the  secondary 
tissue  arranged  at  the  base  from  within  outwards  as  in  the  stem  and  in  direct 
continuity  with  it.  We  shall  direct  attention  later  on  to  the  formation  of 
roots  from  the  l>ase  of  the  cutting  ;  these  are  not  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  callus  in  this  case  is  able  to  form  secondary  tissues,  but  in  other 
cases  we  find  the  callus  capable  of  producing  primary  tissues.  If,  for 
example,  we  cut  off  the  extreme  apex  of  the  growing  point  of  a  dicotj'le- 
donous  root,  the  calltis  which  arises  is  speedily  able  to  produce  a  new  growing 
point,  which  performs  its  functions  quite  normally  and  forms  a  new  rootcap 
fSiMON,  1904}.  This  property  is,  however,  almost  confined  to  the  root ;  it  tt 
seldom  jxussesscd  by  the  stem  (Peters,  1897). 

As  a  rule,  when  an  organ  is  removed  its  renewal  does  not  take  place  from 
the  callus  exactly  at  the  same  place,  bnt  in  the  neighbourhood;  this  new  organ 
may  be  already  present  previous  to  the  infliction  of  the  wound  as  a  more  or  less 
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obvious  rudiment,  or  it  may  be  formed  in  the  first  instance  from  the  callus. 
Many  transitions  occur  between  these  types  which  are  difficult  to  separate  in 
fvactice.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  plant  need  not  take  the  trouble  to  form 
an  absolutely  new  organ  if  in  the  vicinity  there  exist  already  the  rudiment  of  one 
identical  with  that  it  has  lost.  Thtis,  if  the  apex  of  a  primary  root  be  removed,  the 
nearest  lateral  root  takes  on  the  function  of  chief  root,  and  m  the  case  of  the  stem 
there  are  plenty  of  buds  which  are  only  waiting  their  chance  to  take  on  the  duty 
of  forming  the  main  axis.  Generally  speaking  the  basal  lateral  buds  of  a  shoot 
arc  retarded  in  growth  by  the  development  ol  buds  higher  up;  yet  frequently 
in  certain  trees,  such  as  the  lime,  the  lateral  buds  high  up  inhibit  the  growth  of 
the  terminal  one,  and  hence  arises  the  '  syinpodial '  mode  of  growth  of  this  tree. 

When  such  '  reserve  organs  '  (Goebeu  1903)  are  absent,  a  fresh  growth  of 
oi'gans  takes  place  from  caIIus.  This  is  of  very  common  occurrence  from  the 
stumps  of  felled  trees,  where  a  cambic^enic  callus  produces  numerous  buds. 
Such  a  proliferation  occurs  in  many  plants  on  amputated  portions  of  roots, 
and  segments  of  potato  tubers  are  especially  capable  of  forming  such  shoots. 
Although  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  origin  of  these  buds  is  ctidogetious,  as  is 
normally  the  case  in  the  root,  there  are  also  cases  known  where  the  renovation 
takes  \t\».ceiToinepidermalcc\\i..  The  way  in  which  plantsof  fl«-goMi<i  are  propagated 
from  leaves  is  well  known.  If  leaves  which  have  had  their  principal  veins  cut 
through  be  laid  on  wet  sand  a  callus  is  formed  at  lite  end  of  each  vein,  in  the 
formation  of  which  the  epidermal  cells  take  part.  Growth  and  division  of  one  ol 
the  epidermal  cells  of  the  callus  gives  rise  to  a  new  shoot.  It  ought  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  at  acertain  distance  away  from  the  callus  uninjured  epiderinal  cells 
may  also  give  rise  to  new  shoots,  so  that  a  normal  epidermal  cell  can,  without 
doubt,  retain  the  power  of  developing  buds.  We  therefore  see  that  callus  forma- 
tion is  by  no  means  an  essential  antecedent  to  the  development  of  shoots. 

Roots  also  may  arise  after  injuries  to  roots,  stems,  or  leaves,  cither 
from  rudiments  of  such  already  present  in  these  situations  or  as  entirely  fresh 
formations.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  plant  has,  as  a  genera!  rule,  no  power 
of  replacing  leaves  or  parts  of  leaves.  If  the  blade  of  a  leaf  be  cut  off,  tlie  petiole 
usually  dies  and  is  thro^^'n  ofif.  and  the  stem  alao,  when  its  apex  is  amputated, 
frequently  ches  off  down  to  the  node  ne.xt  below.  Hilpebra.nd  (1898)  has. 
however;  drawn  attention  to  a  case  of  genuine  renewal  of  the  leaf-apex,  and 
WiNKi-ER  (igo2)and  Goebel  (1903)  have  recently  investigated  the  matter  more 
closely.  If  a  leaf-blade  of  a  young  plant  of  Cyclamen  persicum  be  cut  ofl — only 
in  a  young  plant  is  such  an  experiment  successful — at  a  short  distance  from  the 
wound  a  development  of  tissue  takes  place  on  both  sides  of  the  petiole,  and 
this  proceeds  to  form  excrescences  which,  both  in  outward  form  and  internal 
stracture,  must  b»^  described  as  new  leaf-blades.  [Goebel  does  not  agree  with 
Winkler's  view  that  a  genuine  renovation  of  the  leaf-blade  occurs  in  this  case ; 
he  holds  that  all  that  takes  place  is  a  continued  growth  of  the  leal  base 
fffeviously  correlalivcly  inhibited.  (Compare  in  this  relation,  as  on  alt  ques- 
tions of  regeneration,  Goebel,  1905.)] 

The  instances  we  have  quoted  of  the  results  of  injury  to  the  plant  have 
made  us  acquainted  with  a  numf>er  of  cases  of  correlation.  The  plant  possesses  the 
power  of  replacing  parts  which  have  been  lost,  and  thus  cells,  tissues,  and  higher 
members  are  formi^l  anew,  whose  development  by  normal  ontogenesis  is  impos- 
sible, since  their  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  plant  is  destroyed.  Regenera- 
tion appears  not  only  in  the  amputated  parts  but  also  in  the  stocks  whence  the 
aittings  liave  been  taken.  We  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  capacity  for 
manifesting  vital  activities  of  this  sort  exists  in  every  cell  containing  protoplasm 
and  that  it  is  in  general  kept  in  alx->-ance  only  by  the  influence  of  related  parts. 

We  gain  a  closer  insight  uito  the  factors  which  determine  plant  formation 
when  we  examine  more  closely  the  situations  where  regeneration  takes ])lace.    If 
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the  apex  of  a  shoot  be  removed  the  hud  nearest  to  the  wound  proceeds  to  develop ; 
if  the  apex  of  the  root  be  cut  oflf  the  nearest  lateral  root  takes  its  place.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  roots  may  appear  on  shoots  and  shoots  on  roots  and  e%'en  roots 
and  shoots  on  leaves,  and  the  position  of  these  is  governed  by  definite  laws.  A 
brancli  of  willow  bearing  buds,  if  kept  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  produces  at  it* 
tipper  end  leaf-buds  only,  and  roots  only  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  size  of  the 
shoots  increases  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  u]>per  end,  and  of  the  roots  the  nearer 
they  are  to  the  base.  As  Vochtinc  (1878)  has  shown,  the  d^tribution  of  organs, 
as  well  as  their  relative  size,  depends  on  external  factors,  such  as  moisture, 
gravity,  and  light,  though  not  in  the  Urst  instance  cooditjoncd  by  these  factor. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  branch  has  an  inherent  polarity  of  its  own,  and  this  may 
be  influenced  by  external  agents  but  cannot  be  completely  overcome.  In  Mar- 
chatUia  and  allied  Hepaticae,  which  exhibit  remarkable  powers  of  regeneration 
(V0cHTiNC,i885),renovation  always  takes  place  at  the  apex  of  the  older  part;  the 
very  smallest  segments  of  the  thallus  show  adifiereniiaiion  into  two  poles,  and  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  every  cell  possesses  a  distinct  distal  and  proximal  end. 
Indeed,  VAcHTtNG  has  also  demonstrated  the  polarity  of  the  individual  cell  in 
the  higher  plant  (p.  333).  We  must  remember  in  this  relation  that  in  the  lower 
organisms  the  determination  of  what  shall  be  base  and  what  apex  is  frequently 
settled  by  external  factors — in  Bryopsis,  for  example,  by  light — but  we  must 
admit  that  the  higlier  plants  behave  differently.  In  the  phanerogamic  embryo 
and  the  gemmae  of  Marckanlia  the  differentiation  of  base  and  apex  is 
already  established,  and  depends  entirely  on  internal  factors.  The  phenomena 
of  regeneration  teach  us,  however,  that  the  differentiation  into  shoot  and  root 
taking  place  after  the  first  cell  divisions  in  the  emhryo  of  Phanerogams  does 
not  indicate  a  separation  of  the  protoplasm  into  two  parts,  one  with  root  and 
the  other  with  shoot  characteristics,  but  that  every  individual  cell  must  have  per- 
manently the  capacity  of  forming  both  kinds  01  organ.  Only  the  continuous 
mutual  influence  of  the  parts  can  condition  the  formation  of  a  shoot  on  the  one 
hand  or  a  root  on  the  other.  It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  the  root 
behaves  in  principle  just  like  a  shoot,  producing  shoots  at  its  base  and  roots  at 
its  apex  ;  further,  that  the  polarity  m  regenerative  processes  exhibits  itself, 
very  frequently  at  least,  in  the  leaf,  inasmuch  as  shoots  arise  on  its  morpho- 
logical up[ier  side  and  roots  from  its  under  side.  Since  this  jwlarity  is  induced 
only  by  correlation,  we  need  not  wonder  that,  in  certain  cases,  it  becomes  obli- 
terated where  the  growing  point  of  the  root  tlirows  off  its  cap  and  produces  leaves, 
in  NeoUia  and  A  nthurium,  for  instance,  apparently  without  any  external  inter* 
fercnce,  and  in  Ofthiogtossum,  after  separation  of  the  cn8s  of  the  roots.  (For 
literature  see  GoEBErT  1898-1901,  p.  435.) 

The  simplest  cases  of  correlative  inQuence  are  quantiiatipe  in  their  oattire, 
otte  organ  determines  to  what  extent  another  may  develop  ('  compensation  * ; 
GoEBEL.  1884,  1893-5).  In  the  last -mentioned  examples,  however,  we  have  to 
deal  with  quaUtaiive  changes,  and  a  few  further  examples  of  these  may  be  ^vec 
here.  We  may  deal  first  with  Goebel's  researches  on  bud-scales  (1880).  Bjr 
removing  the  foliage- leaves  at  an  appropriate  time  of  the  year  it  is  possible  to 
inhibit  the  formation  of  bud-scales  and  to  transform  their  rudiments  into  foliage- 
leaves,  and  it  is  possible  to  bring  about  the  change  of  subterranean  buds  into 
leafy  shoots,  as  in  the  potato  and  many  rhizomes,  by  removal  of  the  main  leafy 
shoot.  We  shall  obtain  a  better  conception  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  next  lectnn 

We  may  next  select  the  spruce  as  an  example  of  a  far-reaching  qualitatii 
correlation  between  the  main  shoot  and  lateral  buds.    The  main  axis  is  r  " 
and  growls  upright,  the  lateral  shoots  are  dorsivcntral  and  grow  obliquelj 
warcb.     It  we  cut  ofif  the  main  shoot  one  (or  often  more)  ot  (he  lateral : 
highest  up  thestein  grows  round  as  nearly  as  poesibleat  right  angles,  andberamt* 
radial  in  structure.    It  may  be  assumed  that  the  dorsiventrality  of  many  lateral 
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branches  and  of  laterally-placed  flou'ers  is  also  due  (o  the  correlative  influences 
of  the  main  axis,  and  in  this  relation  it  should  be  remembered  that  normally 
dorsiven  tral  flowers,  such  as  those  of  Orchidaceae  and  Scrophulariaceae.  generally 
beonne  radial  if  they  once  become  terminal  (peloria). 

We  have  now  become  acqiiaintcKl  with  numwous  correlations  among  pheno- 
mena of  regeneration  appearing  after  the  infliction  of  wounds,  but  these  regenera- 
tions are  not  tlie  first  or  only  consequences  of  injury.  If  a  leaf-blade  be  cut  ofi 
serious  disturbances  must  tnsue  in  the  petiole  and  the  portion  of  the  stem  im- 
mediately associated  with  it,  which  express  themselves  in  reactions  easily  re- 
cognized. Such  reactions,  consisting  in  theth^o^^'ingoSof  the[>etiole  in  the  case 
of  the  leaf  which  has  lost  its  lamina  or  the  stem  which  has  lost  its  leaves,  have 
already  been  referred  to.  If.  however,  all  tlie  leaves  are  not  removed  from  the 
stem  there  is  no  reason  why  the  shout  should  die  off;  on  the  other  hand,  it  no 
longer  developsconducting  tissue  to  the  removed  leaves.  Tliurc  is  also  a  relation 
between  the  leaf  and  the  leaf -base  on  the  stem,  which  maybe  studied  very  readily 
in  the  epicotyl  of  PHaseolus  muitiflorus.  If  we  remove  one  of  the  two  young 
primary'  leaves  at  the  first  node  of  the  epicotyl  and  at  the  same  time  carefully 
cut  off  the  stem  apex  (whose  further  development  would  complicate  the  experi- 
ment) we  see  a  marked  reduction  in  the  diameter  of  the  vascular  elements  on 
one  side  of  the  epicotyl,  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  while  those  on  the  side  on 
which  the  leaf  still  remains  are  developed  normally  and  also  show  indications 
of  secondary  growth  (josT.  1891). 

The  conclusion  to  be  drau-n  from  this  experiment  is  undoubtedly  tliat  the 
result  is  not  due  to  the  injury  but  to  a  suspension  of  function,  and  especially  of 
the  growth  in  the  leaf.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  same  stem-structure 
may  be  induced  if  the  leaf  be  not  cut  off  hut  only  prevented  from  further  growth 
by  enclosure  in  plaster  of  Paris.  In  other  rases  also  the  removal  of  an  organ  is 
f(rf!owe<l  by  purely  mechanical  growth  retardation.  Thus  Hering  (iSgo)  has 
shown  that  the  cotyledon  of  Strfploairpus.  which  normally  docs  not  develop, 
may  be  made  to  do  so  either  by  cutting  off  the  one  which  does,  or  by  enclosing 
it  in  plaster  of  Paris;  Winkler  also  showed  that  leaf-regeneration  could  be 
induced  in  Cydamm  when  he  enclosed  the  leaves  in  plaster  of  Paris  with- 
out mjuring  them.  Since  in  this  case  we  are  dealmg  with  fully -developed 
organs  the  plaster  could  not  have  acted  as  in  Strcptocarpus  or  Phaicolus  by 
retarding  growth,  but  rather  by  inducing  a  cessation  of  the  junction  of  the 
organ.  He  obtained  similar  results  by  using  instead  shells  of  collodium  and 
shellac.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  conviction,  which,  however,  still  demands  ex- 
perimental coniirTnation  in  many  points,  that  regenerations  may  be  induced 
not  only  by  removal  of  an  organ  but  .ilso  by  rendering  it  inactive.  [As  to  the 
various  factors  concerned  in  rcgeneiation  compare  KtEns  (1003),  Goebf.l  (1905), 
and  MAcCALLt'M{i905).I  In  the  case  of  the  plant  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
whether  an  organ  is  removed  or  merely  has  its  functional  activity  retarded. 

Organs  which  are  not  functional  are  usually  abslricted,  as  we  have  already 
:>eeu  in  the  case  of  petioles  and  stem-bases.  Intact  foliage-leaves  in  sensitive 
plants,  e.g.  Mimosa,  are  rapidly  thrown  oft  if  they  be  prevented  fromassimilatmg 
by  withdrawal  of  carbon -aioxide  or  by  being  kept  in  darkness  (VocHnNt.  1891 ; 
JosT,  1895).  Certainly  all  plants  are  not  so  sensitive  ;  evergreen  leaves,  for 
instance,  which  live  the  whole  winter  through  without  manifesting  any  activity, 
may  be  kept  in  the  dark  for  months  without  dropping  off. 

We  arrive  at  an  exactly  opposite  result  to  that  which  we  obtain  with  leaves 
prevented  from  assimilating,  if  organs  which  have  lost  their  original  function 
and  are,  in  consequence. dymg,  take  on  new  functions.  Tlius  Vochtinc  (18S7)  was 
able  by  employing  special  artificial  means  tocause  tubers  of  a  potato  which,  owing 
togermination,  had  dried  up  and  were  dying  ofi  to  remam  ahve  for  a  jxar  more, 
and  he  obtained  even  better  results  with  Oxalis  crassicauiis  (1899).  a  plant 
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irtuch  may  be  compared  with  the  potato  in  all  essentia]  points  o£  stmctnre. 
Normally  the  tubers  germinating  underground  lorm  several  leafy  shoots  which 
root  at  the  base  and  become  independent  after  the  exhaustion  of  the  parent 
tuber.  If  the  tubers  be  planted  in  springtime  with  only  tlieir  lower  ends  in  the 
soil,  the  tubers  themselves  form  roots  while  the  leafy  shoots  arising  at  their  uppci 
ends  form  none.  The  tuber  thus  is  interpolated  between  the  root  and  the  shoot, 
and  it  has  therefore  to  perform  not  only  the  function  of  a  storehouse  of  reserves 
but  also  of  a  conductor  of  materials  absorbed  from  the  soil.  It  rtmains  alive  in 
this  condition  the  whole  summer,  grows  considerably  in  thickness,  and  develops 
cellular  elements  which  are  foreign  to  its  nature  but  which  are  characteristic  ol 
the  normal  stem,  viz.  large  vessels,  sclerenchyma,  and  wood  parenchyma.  The 
need  for  elements  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  conduction,  support,  and  storage 
acts  here,  as  in  cases  of  regeneration,  as  a  stim$4ius  which  induces  the  satisfying 
of  this  demand. 

We  owe  to  VficHTisc  (1890)  also  a  large  number  of  experiments  in  which 
tuberous  plants  were  prevented  from  forming  storage  tissue.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  these  plants  then  proceed  to  deposit  their  reserves  in  other  orgazts 
and  that  these  organs  assume  in  consequence  an  entirely  different  structure  and 
ftmction.  Under  normal  conditions  all  phenomena  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be 
traced  to  the  action  of  correlation.  Two  examples  may  be  cited.  If  ofisels  of 
Oxalis  crassicaulis  laden  with  reser^'es  be  cut  oS  and  kept  in  a  moist  chamber 

they  form  normal  tubers  at  their  apices,  hut  if  all 
the  growing  points  be  removeda  tuber  is  f ornMd 
all  the  same  either  by  cellular  increase  at  one  or 
two  iutemodes  or  by  the  swelling  of  the  scale* 
leaves.  In  this  case  a  compUtdy-ditviiQfpvA 
organ  has  taken  on  a  new  function  and  shape, 
but  such  cases  are  rare.  (Compare  Winklsb, 
1902,  Ber.  d.  hot.  Gescll.  20,  500,  where  in  the 
rase  described  the  factors  in  the  process  are 
unknown).  Both  structures  are  possibly  with- 
out significance  in  this  plant  because  it  ueitbet 
po^«sses  tubers  nor  can  it  form  them. 
Boussiti^auUia  basdloides.vihic)!  develops  normal  subterranean  stem  tuben, 
b  even  more  plastic.  Such  tubers  may  be  mduced  to  develop  on  every  foliage- 
bud  if  thestem  be  treated  as  a  cutting,  and  the  a.xillary-bud  be  kept  in  the  dark 
If  a  cutting  be  treated  so  that  its  base,  free  of  buds,  is  placed  in  the  earth  a  laige 
tuber  arises  at  the  basal  end  of  the  axis  from  the  callus,  which  lives  throui^boaC 
tht  year  without  being  able  to  produce  agrowing  point.  We  need  not  eater  mtoa 
dbcDSsion  here  as  to  the  varied  histological  alterations  which  take  place  in  the 
Item  ;  wc  need  only  note  that  roots  swell  into  tubers  since  the  plant  has  do 
main  axis  in  which  to  deposit  its  rcser^-cs.  This  takes  place  when  leaves  are 
used  as  cuttings.  All  plants  are  probably  not  so  variable,  still  V6cirm;c'5 
researches  ha\*e  made  us  acquainted  with  numerous  interesting  facts,  into 
which,  however,  we  cannot  enter  further. 

We  have  as  >xt  only  dealt  with  correlations  which  we  may  study  by  the 
simple  cxttcnmcntal  method  of  con^»risoQ  of  the  results  of  removing  or  in- 
kitHtine  tlie  /umiional  activity  of  organs.  We  may  now  consider  a  third 
method  of  daaoostiattng  corrdatioos,  long  known  practically,  and  e^iecially 
tUu.itrated  by  VOornNc's  researches,  viiL  IrmmspUnUttioH  or  artificial  badding. 
V(V:irnxc  (1893)  has  nude  a  thorough  study  of  the  simpler  forms  of  tmB' 
plantntiuii.  He  cnl  out  a  cnbe  oi  beet  and  then  replaced  it  in  the  origiod 
wiHind.  A  rapid  hMli^  of  the  wound  took  place  by  appropriate  fusions,  (be 
»«^ll*  which  w«r«  iHrt  tniorrd  by  the  cut  beginning  to  swell  out,  bud  (Fig.  ^^ 
and  grow  logtther  wfKrr  they  touched  each  other  {Fig.  xoo,  HI),    New 
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vascular  bundles  originated,  connecting  the  portion  inserted  and  the  main  root, 
and  alter  a  short  time  it  was  possible  to  detenniiie  only  at  certain  places  (gg  in 
Fig.  loo,  /)  whiTc  thie  transplantation  had  occurred  and  to  observe  Uierc  a 
demarcation  between  the  graft  and  the  stock.  Similarly  wc  may  cut  out  a 
cortical  block  from  a  branch  and  replact-  it,  allowing  healing  to  occur.  The 
amalgamation  takt-s  place  it  a  sufficient  number  of  ijrotoplasmic  cells  capable 
o*  growing  be  present  ;  if  these  be  absent,  as  in  old  wood,  amalgamation  is 
impossible ;  if  these  cells  are  present  only  in  one  region,  e.g.  in  cambium,  a  local 
anaialgamation  alone  is  possible. 

If  now  the  part  cut  out  be  inserted  into  the  wound  with  ^/i^.tm/ orientation, 
it,  for  exami>le,  it  be  turned  inside  out  or  upside  down,  amalgamation  slUi  takes 
place;  butaftcralongcr  or  shorter  lime  a  pathological  condjlion  ensues,  for  there 
developsaswelling  which  in  extreme  cases  may  bring  about  the  death  of  the  plant. 
Tlie  factor  concerned  in  the  tumour  h  polarity,  which  is  functional  in  every  cell  and 
not  only  longitudinally  hut  also  radially.  [Mif.iie  (1905)  has  demonstrated  this 
IJolarily  in  individual  cells  ot  Cladophora  in  a  very  bi-autiful  manner.]  If  wc  com- 
pare aplug  of  beet  inserted  in  the  orthodox  manner  (Fig. 100,  /)  with  one  inserted 
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upside  down  (Fig.  100,  //)  we  see  that  in  the  latter  case  the  continuity  of  the 
vascular  system  is  destroyed,  the  polarity  of  the  vessels  is  altered  in  so  far  that 
their  basal  ends  are  unable  to  unite  with  the  distal  ends  of  those  already  present 
in  the  stock.  TTie  new  formations  attempt  to  bend  round  and  lay  tlu-msclvt-s  side- 
ways against  older  vessels  so  that  they  orientate  themselves  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, rig.  loi  shows  more  exactly  the  mode  of  union  of  the  vessels,  the  polarity 
of  which  is  indicated  by  arrows.  By  no  means  all  cells  are  able  to  efftxt  an 
accurate  junction  ;  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  severance  is  permanent, 
and  hence  arises  an  active  growth  leading  to  a  hypertrophy,  suggestive  of  the 
effect  produced  by  the  attack  of  a  parasite. 

Similar  results  arc  produced  when  wc  plant  a  piece  of  tissue  cut  out  of  a 
certain  r^ion  in  another  situation.  It  is  possible  to  transplant  in  the  same 
way  a  portion  of  tissue  on  another  individual  of  the  same  Sj'ccies  or  on  another 
species.  Only  cx[>erimcnts  which  aim  at  transplanting  a  jwrtion  of  tissue 
bearing  one  or  more  growing  points  are  of  i-sjiecial  interest,  buch  transplanta- 
tions are  frequently  carried  out  in  gardening  operations,  as  when  budding  or 
grafting  of  small  twigs  is  resorted  to.  The  part  transplanted  is  spoken  of  as 
the  graft  or 'scion '.and  that  to  which  the  graft  is  attached  as  the  stock'.    In 
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grafting  the  scion  has  tbe  form  of  a  disk  of  cortex  subtending  a  bud,  caiefull 
separated  from  the  wood,  and  whic!i  is  squeezed  into  the  stock,  close  agaii 
the  cambium,  after  the  lifting  up  of  t^b'o  naps  of  cortex.  The  cambium  of  the' 
scion  unites  with  the  cambium  of  the  stock  and  thereafter  the  bud  develops. 
Of  the  numerous  methotls  of  budding  we  need  select  only  one,  viz.  budding  Dy 
clefting-  The  end  of  the  stock  is  split  longitudinally  and  the  wedge-shaped  base 
of  the  scion  is  simk  in  the  cleft.  In  this,  as  in  the  previous  case,  a  good  junctio) 
must  be  obtained  if  a  fusion  is  to  result. 

We  may,  as  we  have  already  seen,  transplant  the  scion  on  to  another  specie, 
still  it  is  impossible  to  graft  any  plant  on  another,  for  a  certain  degree  of  relation- 
ship between  scion  and  stock  is  requisite,  altiiough  the  capacity  for  atnalgamatigD 
runs  by  no  means  parallel  with  systematic  rdationsliip.  Apples  and  peais, 
for  example,  graft  badly  on  each  other,  although  they  belong  to  the  same 
genus,  while  pears  graft  very  readily  on  the  quince,  which  is  placed  in  another 
genus.  Similarly  Dotatoes  graft  more  readily  on  Datura  ana  Physalts  than  on 
many  species  of  Soianum.  We  are  able  apparently  to  graft  easily  all  other 
species  of  Cactaceac  on  Peireskia  acuUaia,  while  other  species  of  Perreskia 
graft  badly  on  this  six-cits.  Wc  must  take  cognisance  of  all  these  facts,  al- 
though we  may  not  be  able  to  explain  them.  The  point  of  interest  for  us,  how- 
ever, in  these  cases  of  transplantation  lies  in  the  numerous  correlations  which 
wc  may  eludicate  by  their  means.  The  interrelations  between  two  species 
thus  fused  together  must  operate  in  the  same  way  as  between  two  parts  of  otu 
plant  since  the  union  is  a  complete  one,  for  Stkasbuxger  (1901)  was  able  to 
prove  a  fusion  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  stock  and  scicm. 

Ttie  interactions  which  take  place  between  scion  and  stock  may  be  shown 
in  the  first  place  to  be  purely  quantUative.  There  are  i>lants  which  develoji 
better  as  scions  on  other  species  than  on  the  same  species,  e.g.  Pkysalts 
on  Soianum,  Arabis  albida  on  Brassica  oUracea,  Sotanum  dwcasnara  oo 
LycopersicutH.  On  the  other  hand,  the  development  of  the  scion  may  be 
retarded  by  the  stock,  and  since  retardation  of  vegetative  growth  is  usually 
accompanied  by  increase  in  flower- formation,  grafting  is  for  this  reason  fre- 
auently  resorted  to  in  fruit-tree  culture.  Pears,  for  instance,  which  it  is 
aesired  to  cultivate  as  dwarfs,  are  grafted  on  the  quince,  and  a[>p]es  on  MaJas 
puradisiaca  with  the  same  object.  Changes  in  mode  of  growth  are  often 
accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  duration  of  life,  thus  dwarf  apple-trees, 
graf  tea  on  Mains  paradtsiaca  grow  only  for  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years,  while  au 
ordinaryapplc-treemay  attain  an  age  of  about  200  years.  Pistada  vera,  gnwn 
from  a  .scetlling,  will  live  for  150  yi--iurs,  but  if  grafted  on  Pistacia  terebimtkus, 
for  20U  years.  11  grafted  on  Pisiacia  ientiscus,  fur  forty  years  only  ;  in  the  one 
case,  therefore,  the  duration  of  its  life  is  increased,  in  the  other  reduced.     Anmul 

Iilnnts  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  made  perennial  by  grafting,  but  Lindeml'TH  [1901) 
uii  found  tliat  the  annual  \foditila  carotiniatta  lived  for  3}  year^  when  AbttiOam 
thotnp-ioni  was  grafted  on  it,  and  similar  results  in  other  cases  are  extremely 
probable. 

If  wc  turn  now  to  the  special  qmtUaUve  efiect  we  must  note  first  o(  all 
that  u  a  rule  (compare  Lect.  XXIX,  p.  381)  tliis  effect  does  not  go  so  far  as  to 
cause  a  modification  of  the  specific  characters  of  the  two  united  plants,  lod 
un  this  knuwUnlge  rests  the  employment  of  the  process  of  grafting  in  horticnltoial 
practice.  There  are  other  qualitative  changes,  however,  which  make  their  ap* 
pMnnce»e.g.  fruit-trees  mnybe  made,  by  grafting,  to  produce  an  increased  yiod 
of  fkiwrrs  and  fniit.  To  Vt^cnTiNG  (1892)  we  owe  a  very  interesting  expcrimem 
un  the  qualitative  effect  of  grafting.  He  showed  that  large-leaved  shoots  arise 
from  the  bud*  which  spring  from  the  base  of  the  inflorescence  of  the  beet  In  the 
Mcond  ywtr  if  thcv  be  grnfted  on  a  one-\-ear-old  stock,  inflorescences  if  on  a  two- 
yMMlla  Klock.  These  buds  it  left  in  their  natural  positions  would,  of  course, 
MV*  dliMp|>eared  m  autumn,  but  when  transi^anted  they  are  stimulated  to, 
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lurther  growth,  and  the  way  in  which  they  grow  depends  on  the  stock.  The 
external  form  is  thus  correlated  with  the  hie  duration,  which  in  one  case  la&ts 
one  year  (i.e.  the  infiorcscence),  in  thcoUier  two  years. 

Of  equal  interest  is  an  experiment  of  Lindemutk  (1901)  on  potatoes.  The 
potato  may  be  grafted  successfully  on  Datura,  for  certain  bucb  of  the  stock 
develop  directly  into  horizontally  placed  aerial  stola.  In  the  course  of  the 
formation  of  these  stola  the  disposition  of  the  plant  makes  itself  felt  in  the 
production  of  rcservestorcs  which  do  not  arise  on  the  Datura  stock-  The  stock, 
however,  encourages  an  active  vegetative  growth,  doubtless  owing  to  its  great 
capacity  for  forming  roots,  and  the  stola  become  not  tubers  but  leafy  shoots. 
If,  however,  the  scion  be  grafted  on  such  a  stock  of  Capsicum  annuumt 
wliich  induces  only  feeble  growth,  the  buds  in  queatioa  become  tubers  without 
any  formation  of  &\cAa. 

We  have  spent  too  long  over  specific  examples  of  correlations  where 
attention  has  been  paid  more  to  the  larger  members  (roots  and  shoots)  and  less 
to  the  tissues  and  cells.  Tlic!ie  latter  also  present  us  with  abundant  illustrations 
of  correlation,  although  they  have  often  not  been  experimentaUy  established. 
To  lake  one  case  only,  we  may  recall  the 
apposition  of  pits  in  cell-walls  as  an  ex* 
ample  of  perfect  correlation. 

Wc  have  now  in  conclusion  to 
summarize  our  conception  of  the  opera- 
tion of  correlative  influences?  In  cer- 
tain simple  cases  we  may  explain  them 
by  a  reference  to  nutritive  factors.  If 
out  of  many  buds  only  some  develop  we 
must  not  assume  that  the  non-develop- 
ment of  the  others  is  directly  due  to  a  de- 
ficiency in  nutriment,  since  there  is  as 
much  nutrient  there  as  is  necessary  to 
permit  all  the  buds  to  begin  iof^ov.  But 
this  would  be  extremclydisadvantageous 
lor  the  plant.  Obviously  there  is  here  an 
adaptation  of  such  a  kind  that  no  growth 
l>eguis  when  nutrition  is  feeble,  and 
the  amount  of  nutritive  material  must 
act  as  a  stimulant  in  some  way  not  known.  In  complicated  cases  of  corre- 
lation.such  as  the  connexion  between  leaf  and  leaf-spur  mentioned  above  (p.  330), 
we  caimot  avoid  assuming  the  existence  of  complex  stimuli,  although  we  are 
unable  to  determine  their  nature.  Wc  must  look  more  closely  into  this  case  and 
investijgate  how  the  stimulus  may  he  transferred  from  the  leal  to  the  next 
lower  intemode.  It  is  easily  shown,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  development 
of  the  vascular  bundle  is  quite  independent  ol  assimilation  and  the  nutritive 
jwoccsses  connected  with  it,  since  the  experiment  may  be  carried  out  equaJly 
well  in  tight  and  darkness.  We  might  further  believe  that  the  functional 
activity  01  the  vascular  bundle  on  the  side  of  the  leaf — the  passage  of  water 
through  the  vessels  and  of  plastic  organic  materials  through  the  phloem — 
proWdcs  the  stimulus  from  which  follows  the  secondary  thickening  (De 
vRiEs,  1891).  Such  '  functional  stimuli '  doubtless  ]>Iay  a  certain  jiart  in 
ontt^enesis,  but  in  the  caws  already  cited  they  are  not  decisive  factors  at  all 
events.  We  may,  as  shown  in  Fig.  102,  split  the  epicotyl  of  Phaseolus  longi- 
tudinally and  then  cut  through  transversely  the  part  of  the  vascular  system 
supplying  the  leaf  left  attached  ;  the  result  is  that  the  leaf-trace  bundles  jjassing 
backwards  from  the  leaf  develop  quite  as  well  as  in  the  previous  experiment 
although  the  nutritive  stream  from  the  cotyledons  no  longer  flows  in  them  nor 
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ones  is  due  to  the  fact  that  too  mucli  water  is  withdrawn  irom  them  by  the  chief 
buds  {compare  Wiesner,  iS8q)  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  we  have  lo  con- 
sider in  this  relation  not  merely  water  but  to  look  generally  for  the  factors  in 
such  correlations  in  their  relation  to  plastic  materials.  Thecase  becomes  much 
more  difficult  when  we  come  to  deal  with  fundamental  qualitative  changes  ;  as 
to  the  factors  concerned  in  such  changes  we  shall  have  something  to  say  in  the 
next  lecture. 

From  Gokbel's  researches  (1903)  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  unable  to 
refer  the  determmation  of  the  position  of  innovations  to  a  polarity  as  yi:t  by  no 
means  understood.  According  to  GnEBEi.,  the  direction  of  the  ciraUaiion  of  fiasta 
IS  of  much  greater  consequence.  Koots  and  stents  show  innovations  at  their 
apices  and  at  other  places  towards  which  the  stream  of  plasta  generally  trends  ; 
the  leaf,  however,  shows  regenerations  at  the  base  also,  because  the  stream  of 
assimilation  products  is  directed  backwards.  With  the  object  of  supporting 
his  view  GOEBEL  carried  out  a  number  of  interesting  experiments,  but  these 
were  by  no  means  exhaustive  ;  much  has  yet  to  be  done  on  the  subject. 
Still,  we  are  acquainted  with  many  facts  which  are  not  in  accord  with  Goebel's 
cooceptiou.  Basal  innovations,  tor  example,  appear  on  the  leaf  and  flower  axis 
of  Acnimenes  if  these  be  treated  as  cuttings,  and  ytrt  the  course  of  nugration  of 
plasta  in  these  organs  is  quite  difEeix-nt  (Hanse.n,  itiBi). 

Although  we  may  be  inclined,  taking  it  altogether,  lo  consider  correlations 
as  due  to  plaslic  influences  of  some  sort  yet  we  must  not  say  that  mechanical 
influences  are  entirely  excluded  ;  at  least  in  the  case  of  organs  which  touch 
each  other  such  effects  are  quite  possible.  A  distinction  must  be  made  between 
a  purely  imchanical  pressure  and  a  stimulus  cfifect  such  as  we  referred  to  in  a 
preWous  lecture  on  pressure,  contact,  &c.  The  present  opportunity  may  be 
taken  of  saying  a  few  words  on  mutual  mechanical  influences  of  organs. 

Very  frequently  we  meet  with  pressure  at  the  grou-ing  point  m  the  courec 
of  normal  development,  when  the  young  members  eidiibit  more  vigorous  growth 
than  the  bud-scales,  or,  to  speak  morcgaitTally,  than  the  external  foliar  organs 
wfiich  enclose  these  young  members.  Many  special  bud  arrangements  are  due 
to  internal  factors  exclusively,  others  are  due  to  space  relationships.  The 
crumpled  petals  of  the  poppy^  for  example,  broaden  out  when  the  calyx  is 
removed,  but  remain  crumpled  if  again  enclosed  in  a  shell  of  plaster  of  Paris  or 
other  artificial  calyx  (Arnoldi,  1900).  Sucli  unimportant  and  for  the  most 
part  transitory  effects  are  limited  to  the  mutual  pressure  of  organs  at  t  he  growing 
point ;  only  rarely  are  they  seen  in  full-grown  organs,  as  in  the  inwardly  directed 
pressure  of  outer  leaves  of  Agave  on  inner  ones.  As  HoFMEiSTER  has  shown 
(1868,  p.  638)  there  is  no  case  known  where  the  formation  of  an  organ  is  essen- 
tialiy  conditioned  by  mechanical  influences,  What  is  true  of  formation  is  also 
true  of  position.  A  meclianical  theory  of  leaf -arrangement  has  been  established 
by  SCHWESDENER  (1878).  and  elaboratedstil!  farther  by  liis  pupils  ;  he  believed 
that  mechunxcal  relationships,  especially  the  distribution  of  pressure  at  th* 
growing  point,  determine  the  point  of  ongin  of  new  organs,  and  further  that 
mutual  pressure  of  organs  may  cause  alteration  in  the  primary  arrangement. 
Alterations  in  position,  such  as  those  Schwendener  seeks  to  explain,  are, 
however,  nowhere  observed,  and  they  would  also  be  absolutely  unintelligible 
(Schwendener,  1883,  &c. ;  Schumann,  i8gg  ;  Josr,  1899,  &c.). 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  assertion  that  the  prunordia  of  organs  are 
uunditioncd  by  pres.surc  is  as  yet  entirely  wanting.  In  individual  cases,  e.g. 
the  formation  of  organs  in  axillary  buds,  the  mechanical  theory,  although  not 
proved,  appears  to  us  to  be  simple  and  clear.  Since  a  pressure  may  frequently 
be  produced  on  opposite  sides  of  the  growing  point  of  the  axillary  bud  by  the 
subtending  leaf  and  the  axis,  and  if  new  leaves  arise  at  the  point  of  least  pressure, 
they  must  appear  laterally  ;  but  the  relationships  of  any  growing  point  bearing 
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tka,  mad  Omj  ne  certainly  not 
BBC  oa  tbe  ease  above  the  yoongesl 
ka^rafiaKllt9  we  lotow  nothag.  Recently  InsKiwc  (190a),  a  papa  of 
SonmiDCsns.  has  directly  proved  that  in  these  cases  there  is  no  tiUnd 
fttum*  atntd  on  the  grawinc  poiat.  Ulien  Ijisrarwc  has  recourse  to 
ntemal  tnwinm  mdoced  vy  the  base  of  the  proiectinK  leaf,  the  theory  is  placed 
ia  a  poiition  aiiere  sdence  sarrendefs  the  field  to  laucinatioa.  Any  detailed 
cotjcani  oi  the  mechankal  theory  need  not  be  entered  into  here.  (Compare 
ScMWEVDCJfEB.  Z883.  &C. :  VdamNC.  1B94  and  190a ;  WofKLsa.  190Z  and 
1903.)  We  need  only  add  Uut  m  oar  opinioa  pramre  has  pfactioBy  no 
stgatficaaceasrcgardstheamngeiDentofar^uifi.  [Compare Faijc£nbekc(i90I, 
41K  and  ^KTBOLD  (1904. 153).] 

In  those  cases  akiv  sadi  as  aaaDaiy  bads,  where  there  is  tMiim^  againt 
the  acceptance  tA  the  existepce  ol  peesBure  oa  the  grovina  point,  it  ts  ^H  an 
arbitrary  proceeding  to  TCgard  this  preasiue  as  the  omh  mbftmU  factor  and  to 
ienore  all  the  other  reUttoos  of  the  organs,  which  must  exist  oo  the  analogy  of 
the  ntUDeroos  txuapks  of  corrdatioo  known.  In  addition  it  may  be  mentuned 
that  in  not  a  few  cases  the  same  arrangement  of  lateral  organs  may  be  observed 
when  these  are  placed  at  a  distance  for  those  next  older,  where  contact  is  impos- 
xible  {compare  Fig.  6$.  p.  274),  and  where  Leiserinc's  mtemal  tensions  cannot 
exist.  If.  bo«'ever,  in  such  wcU-cstablisbed  ca^es  contact  plays  00  part  it  is 
not  unnatural  to  suspect  that  it  plays  no  {nrt  in  othen  also. 

Further,  ttie  arrangement  of  organs  is  not  always  detcnnined  by  adjacait 
orgams  ;  the  arrangement  of  lateral  roots  is  knonn  to  be  deteTmined  by  internal 
anatomical  strnctnre,  and  it  may  be  imagined  that  at  the  growing  point  of  tlie 
!>tem,  and  in  flower-buds  especially,  similar  conditions  occur.  In  CampamtU 
media  the  orientation  of  the  carpels  foIlo«-s  that  ol  the  ca/yx,  and,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  whorls  which  are  interpolated  between  the  calyx  and  the 
carpels,  the  latter  alternate  with,  or  are  opposite  to.  the  stamens  (Eicbler, 
Bliitendiagtamme.  I,  295.  How  the  carpels  come  to  know  the  arrangement  of 
the  sepals  is  the  puxztc 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  mechanical  theory  is  in  the  fiist  place 
ptady  mechanical,  and  in  Leiserinc's  most  recent  publication  the  possibthty  ol 
a  itimutus  effect  of  the  supposed  pressure  is  somewhat  more  clearly  suggested. 
That  such  activities  may  exist  no  one  will  deny,  but  proof  of  their  existence  at 
the  growing  point  is  not  as  yet  forthcoming.  Although  we  may  be  unwilling 
to  accept  the  mechanical  theory  of  lea!  arrangement  we  must  at  the  same  time 
admit  that  we  liavc  nothing  better  to  put  in  its  place,  nor  do  we  gain  much 
by  referring  the  arrangement  of  organs  to  correlations  of  growth  in  general  terms. 
At  all  events  it  may  be  noted  that  there  are  certain  regular  arrangements  of 
organs  iu  the  plant  which  must  also  be  referred  to  correlation,  such  as  the  dis* 
Iribution  of  the  xylun  groups  in  the  transverse  section  of  the  root  and  of  scleren> 
chyma  and  assinulatory  tissue  in  the  cortex  of  the  stem.  No  structures  are 
fuccd  hereditarily  once  and  for  all.  they  are  in  the  highest  degree  variable. 
Doubtless  every  cell  in  the  periphery  of  the  central  cylinder  of  the  root  is 
capable  of  (ormmgavessel,  just  asever>"ccll  below  the  growing  point  iscapableof 
lorming  a  l«af ;  nevertbchss,  only  certain  cells  at  regular  distances  fromcacb 
other  become  vessels  and  certain  rt^icms  on  the  growing  point  become  leaves. 

The  relations  of  the  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  determine  the 
path  of  development  of  each  individual  plant  organ,  it  is  not  predetermined 
—that  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  interpretation  of  correlations. 

It  was  remarked  al  the  beginning  of  the  iiresent  lecture  that  the  phenomena 
of  correlation  could  l>c  regarded  as  internal  or  as  external  factors  in  plant 
formation .  In  the  case  of  a  complicated  plant  internal  influences  can  scarcely  act 
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directly  on  the  growing  par(s,  at  all  events  on  the  growing  point  of  the  shoot ; 

light,  heat,  chemical  and  physical  influences  ol  the  material  environment  never 
afiect  the  growmg  point  itsell.  At  the  growing  point  or  m  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood it  is  decided  what  the  organ  slial!  dcvdop  nito,  and  altl;oiigli  external 
factors  take  part  in  this  deturmination  they  can  only  do  soittdirecuy  through 
neighbouring  older  parts,  that  is,  correlations  always  play  a  part. 

Whether,  however,  the  external  factors  operate  directly  on  the  part  in  pro- 
cess of  formation  or  tlirough  the  agency  of  older  parts,  they  arc  always  of  the 
nature  of  reUasing  energies,  and  not  the  actual  cattses  of  the  formatioH  itself; 
that  must  lie  in  the  plant  itself,  or  more  exactly  in  the  protoplasm.  Hence  it 
is  that  plants  have  a  cell  structure  and  develop  growing  points,  leaves,  buds, 
roots,  &c. ;  protoplasm  is  also  responsible  for  the  aifiercnces  in  the  organs  men- 
tioned in  different  species.  Although  wc  may  hesitate  whether  to  consider  the 
correlations  as  due  to  internal  formative  factors  or  not,  we  know  sufficiently 
accurately  that  all  organic  formation  in  which  protoplasm  is  concerned  is  condi- 
tioned by  internal  factors.  In  ^is  domain  he  the  genuine  problems  ol  develop- 
mental physiology,  from  any  insight  into  which  we  are  as  yet  entirely  excluded. 
It  is  as  well  to  note  that  although  we  may  establish  the  existence  of  one  of  tlie 
«fcTHa/ factors  in  dcvclo])ment  we  no  more  thereby  attain  an  insight  into  the 
subject  than  we  do  into  the  structure  of  a  complicated  steam-engine  by  know- 
ing who  opened  the  valve.  Since  we  learn  nothing  as  to  the  mode  of  working 
of  the  machine  by  knowledge  of  this  kind,  it  cannot  be  correct  to  designate  the 
modest  beginnings  of  developmental  physiology  as  '  developmental  mechanics '. 

A  short  time  since  G.  Klebs  (ioo3)  cla-ssified  the  factors  in  plant  form  in 
three  categories  ;  he  distinguished  external  and  internal  conditions  oi  the  re- 
sulting ioim  and  separated  from  the  latter  'specific  structure',  what  wc  have 
designated  as  '  those  in  which  protoplasm  is  concerned'.  Specific  structure  is 
to  a  certain  extent  constant  for  each  organism  and  on  that  depends  everytliing 
else.  The  external  world  never  acts  on  the  s[iecilic  structure  directly  but 
always  on  the  internal  conditions,  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  substances 
present  in  the  cell,  and  on  the  physical  characters  of  tne  protoplasm,  vacuole, 
cell-wall,  &c. ;  and  these  internal  conditions  in  turn  affect  specific  structure. 
The  internal  conditions  are  to  a  certain  degree  open  to  investigation  but  the 
results  of  their  actions  are  open  only  to  a  limited  de-grec. 

Although  Klebs's  conclusions  are,  in  principle,  convincing,  we  still  en- 
counter difficulties  in  determining  in  Special  cases  wliat  depends  on  internal 
conditions  and  what  on  specific  structure,  and  we  have  in  the  lectures  which 
immediately  follow,  which  were  written  before  Klebs's  paper  was  published, 
distinguished  only  between  internal  and  external  factors  ;  m  separating  these 
■we  make  use  of  a  sufficiently  sharp  but  certainly  sujierficial  criterion.  The 
external  factors  are  such  as  may  be  referred  to  the  action  of  gravity,  light,  &c., 
while  the  internal  factors  are  those  whose  direct  dependence  on  the  external 
world  cannot  be  demonstrated. 
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LECTURE   XXVII 


PERIODICITY  IN  DEVELOPMENT.     I 

The  developmental  processes  in  organisms  are  not  always  carried  oat 
the  some  de^ee  of  activity  nor  yet  at  an  equal  rate.  If  a  plant  consists 
single  sphciical  cell  this  cell  can  increase  only  to  a  certain  s^fciyEc  size  ;  uDifons 
and  coiuiiiuous  surface  growth  witli  retention  of  the  spherical  form  is  quite  bb- 
possihlo.  In  the  simplest  organisms  growth  after  a  certain  pomt  is  (oUowtd  by 
cell  division,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  two  organisms,  each  ol  which  prooMtt 
to  develop  in  the  same  way  as  did  the  parent.  Growth  and  division  follow  ttA 
other  with  regular  periodicity.  Even  plants,  which  as  a  rule  show  notA 
division  (c.  g.  the  Siphonaccae),  do  not  grow  uniformly  in  one  direction,  but  iifxa 
time  to  time  form  lateral  branches.  The  more  complicated  the  orgarusm  u  tbe 
more  pronounced  do  periodic  \'ariations  in  its  developmental  activity  becocK. 
due  sometimes  to  more  or  less  recognizable  external  factors,  sometimes  to  puRlf 
internal  conditions.  One  of  the  most  icniarkabk  of  these  periodicitia  »  tt» 
death  after  a  time  in  many  plants  of  part  of  the  organism,  while  usually  a  Enf' 
iniint  only  remains  alive  and  undergoes  further  development.  Nat  less  ooW* 
worthy  is  the  phenomenon  of  hibernation,  where  all  development  ceases  ofio 
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for  weeks,  months,  or  even  longer  periods,  although  the  capacity  for  such  devdop- 
ment  is  still  retained.  These  three  prominent  conditions — rest,  activity,  death 
— are  in  the  highest  degree  characteristic  of  living  tilings,  and  to  the  considera- 
tion of  these  and  other  periodic  phenomena  we  will  dirvote  the  present  lecture. 

This  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  we  have  encountered  such  problenK, 
for  we  have  seen  elsewhere  that  under  unfavourable  external  conditions,  such  as 
too  high  or  too  low  temperature,  or  a  withdrawal  ol  water,  development  comes  to 
a  standstill,  and  fmalty  death  ensues.  But  plants  have  to  endure  a  scarcity  of 
water  sufficient  to  render  development  impossible  at  regular  seasons  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  even  in  our  country  some  plants  at  least  are  periodically 
aifecled  in  this  way.  The  same  is  true  of  cold,  to  which  our  native  vegetation  is 
subject  every  winter.  Plants,  we  shall  find,  have  adapted  themselves  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  all  having  for  their  object  the  tiding  over  such  unfavourable  conditions 
without  suffering  ])ermanent  injury.  We  have  seen  adaptations  of  this  sort 
already  in  the  behaviour  of  Uchens  and  mosses  to  droucht ;  such  forms  can 
remain  alive  despite  a  withdrawal  of  water  specifically  different  in  each  case  but 
which  would  at  once  cause  the  death  of  leaves  or  roots  of  plants  higher  than 
them  in  tlic  vegetable  kingdom.  The  seeds  and  spores  ol  these  higher  forms, 
however,  which,  owing  to  internal  causes,  are  detached  from  the  plant,  can 
endure  the  withdrawal  of  water  and  dry  up,  remaining  alive  for  a  long  time  even 
in  this  air-dry  condition,  or  while  containing  a  very  limited  amount  of  water. 
It  is  obvious  that  wc  cannot  describe  a  seed  in  the  air -dry  condition  as  Jead, 
since  it  may  retain  its  capacity  for  gertnination  for  several  years.  The  question 
we  have  to  answer  is  whether  this  state  of  '  rest '  is  real  and  absolute  or  only 
apparent.  May  the  seed  be  compared  to  a  clock  wound  up  and  only  needing  a 
push  of  the  pendulum  to  set  it  agoing,  or  is  the  quiescence  in  the  dry  seed  not 
really  due  to  abolition  of  vital  processes  but  only  to  a  diminution  oi  these  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  cannot  be  recognized  ?  llie  first  tjueslion  that  occurs 
to  us  is  what  about  respiration,  a  process  which  we  have  seen  is  essential  to  every 
plant  activity.  Does  it  cease  in  dry  seeds  or  only  greatly  diminish  ?  Tliis  prob- 
lem has  often  been  tackled,  but,  according  to  the  latest  critical  researches, 
carried  out  by  Kolkwitz  (1901),  has  not  as  yet  been  solved.  Kolkwitz's  exjx^ri- 
ments,  which  were  carried  out  on  barley,  show  most  clearly  what  an  important 
bearing  the  amount  of  water  present  in  the  seed  has  on  respiration,  since  i  kg.  of 
barley  kept  at  summer  temperature  gave  off  in  twenty-four  hours  3-59rmng.of 
carbon-dioxide,  when  19-20  per  cent,  of  waterwas  present,  x*4mnig.  withx4-X5 
per  cent,,  0-35  mmg.  with  io-i2  per  cent. 

Since  there  is  about  20  per  cent,  of  water  in  freshly-gathered  barley  and 
i(Kja  per  cent,  in  air-dr^-  seeds  one  must  conclude  that  respiration  decreases 
very  rapidly  as  dryness  is  gradually  attained,  and  in  air-dry  sewis  reaches  a  value 
which  is  practicaily  :£ro,  for  only  about  i  per  cent,  of  the  dry  weight  of  the  seed 
would  be  respired  in  too  years  (compare  p.  192).  It  is  true  we  can  accelerate 
the  excretion  of  carbon -dioxide  in  dry  seeds  byraising  the  temperature.  At  so^C 
Kolkwitz  obtained  15  rag.  of  carbon-dioxide  from  a  kilo  of  barley  containing 
10-12  per  cent,  of  water.  Nevertheless,  we  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in  concluding 
from  Kolkwitz's  experiments  that  respiration  is  not  essetUiai  to  txie  continuance 
of  a  vital  capacity,  since  many  seeds  are  not  injured  so  far  as  their  power  of 
germination  is  concerned  by  enduring  a  much  more  thorottgh  desiccation,  in 
whicbcases  respiration  must  be  reduced  toan  amount  which  cannot  bcestimated, 
and  thus  can  have  no  phj'siological  significance.  It  is  possible  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  water  in  barley  to  3,  2,  or  even  i  per  cent.,  and  SchkOdek  {1886)  has 
shown  that  barley  containing  only  2  per  cent  .of  water  germinated  quite  well  after 
an  intervaJofi-ltvrn  or  twelve  weeks.  Nogcnerahzationscanbcmade  from  these 
results,  and  it  is  j^robable  that  fresh  experiments  may  acquaint  us  with  seeds 
whose  power  of  germination  ceases  with  the  stoppage  of  respiration. 
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Seeds  of  the  grass  type,  which  ran  withstand  thorough  drying,  as  a  rule 
retain  their  powers  of  germination  only  for  a  limited  number  of  yeans,  and  such  as 
may  do  so  for  fifty  or  more  years  must  be  considered  as  excepticHial.  M^t  the 
loss  of  germinating  powtT  depends  on  in  the  long  run  is  not  known ;  but  when 
we  reflect  that  gradual  alteration  has  been  proved  to  take  place  in  the  proteid 
reserves  present  in  dry  seeds  tending  to  reduce  their  solubility,  we  may  condude 
thai  si>ecific  protoplasmic  bodies  undergo  as  time  goes  on  alterations  caJcnlated 
to  reader  them  functionle&s.  At  all  events  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to 
suppose  that  death  of  the  resting  seed  is  brought  about  by  using  up  of  resene 
substances  in  respiration. 

But  we  must  not  assume  that  chemical  changes  in  the  interior  of  the  seed. 
indcjKUident  of  respiration,  alone  are  necessary  to  explain  the  ultimate  death 
of  the  dried  seed;  wemustalsobearnimind  the  fact  ttial  many  seeds  immediately 
after  reaching  maturity  are  unable  to  germinate  and  only  show  power  of  develop- 
ment after  a  certain  [^leriod  of  hibernation.  Thus,  according  to  KtENiTZ  (1880). 
thesecds  of  the  asti,  hornbeam,  and  of  Finns  cembra  begin  to  germinate  the  year 
after  they  ripen,  and  it  is  known  in  the  case  of  other  plants  that  indi\iaual 
differences  occur  among  the  seeds  tliemsclves  (Winkler,  1883) ;  thus  seeds  of 
Euphorbia  cypariasiaa  gcnninate  in  the  course  of  four  to  seven  years.  It  is  now 
definitely  known  that  these  variations  depend  on  varying  degrees  of  pcnnca- 
bility  of  the  testa  for  water,  but  we  know  notliing  further  as  to  why  seeds  which 
liave  imbibed  water  arc  prevented  from  germuiating  (WlESNEB,  1902.  p.  55) ;  at 
most  we  may  draw  analogous  conclusions  from  the  behaviour  of  resting  vege- 
tative buds,  a  subject  of  which  vfe  shall  have  to  speak  later  on.  Undoubtedly 
internal  factors  plav  the  chief  part  in  determining  the  initiation  and  cessation 
of  the  resting  perioa  in  seeds,  whilst  the  hibernation  of  lichens  and  mosses  would 
appear  10  depend  entirely  on  external  conditions. 

If  the  seed  be  provided  with  the  external  and  internal  condititms  oeceseary 
for  germination,  the  plant  resulting  from  its  development  exhibits  numerous 
periodic  phenomena,  which  are  i>artly  autonomous,  partly  dependent  on  its 
relation  to  the  environment,  e.  g.  daily  and  yearly  periodicities. 

Thus  we  may  observe  a  aaily  periodicity  in  longitudinal  growth,  which 
is  perfectly  intelligible  if  we  remember  that  plants  are  subjected  to  certain 
externa]  factors  which  actively  affect  growth  and  which  themselves  vary  peri- 
odically;  thus  we  havca daily  [xu'iodicity  in  illumination,  in  heat,  and  amount 
of  atmospheric  moisture.  These  factors  act,  however,  so  unequally  and  even 
antagonistically  that  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  their  combined  effect  before- 
liand.  Even  if  we  omit  from  consideration  atmospheric  moisture,  an  in- 
crease in  which  as  a  general  rule  accelerates  growth,  and  confine  our  attention 
to  light  and  heat,  wc  stilt  find  that  changes  in  these  two  factors  may  have  the 
most  varied  results  ;  the  plants,  in  a  word,  may  grow  more  rapidly  either  by 
day  or  by  night.  On  a  midsummer  day  a  high  tem[>erature.  approaclung  the 
maximum  point,  in  conjunction  with  bright  Uyht  retards  growth,  and  increased 
growth  in  the  evening  may  be  tluc  not  merely  to  darkness  but  also  to  cooHn% 
down  to  somewhere  near  the  optimum  temperature.  Con>'ersely,  in  springtime 
the  great  reduction  of  temperature  at  night  limits  growth  so  much  that  the 
maximum  growth  occurs  by  day  owing  to  the  higher  temperature,  in  spite  of 
the  retarding  effect  of  light  on  growth. 

In  the  experimental  treatment  of  tliis  question,  where  ivto  variabies  are 
under  investigation,  we  must  naturally  deal  with  them  one  at  a  time.  Ex- 
periments in  this  direction  have  been  carried  out  by  SACHS(t872)andGoDLEWSKi 
(1898, 1890),  who  studied  the  effect  oi  variations  in  light  intensity  under  constant 
temperature  and  moisture  conditions.  Sachs  found  that  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  stem  reached  a  maximum  in  early  morning  after  sunrise,  that  it  aecreased 
hourly  towards  evening,  and  increased  once  more  as  darkness  came  on,  often 
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beforesunset ;  the  increase  continued  until  sunrise  when  the  maximum  was  again 
reached.  This  growth  curve  is  cxsily  explained  if  we  assume  the  increasingly 
retarding  effect  of  light  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  thccfiectof  the  withdrawal 
of  light  at  night.  This  hypothesis  lias,  however,  no  experimental  foundation 
and  the  results  obtained  by  Sachs  have  no  general  application.  Godlewski, 
experimenting  with  epicotyls  of  Phasfolu&,  obtained  entirely  different  results  ; 
he  found  that  growth  was  greater  by  day  than  by  night  and  that  the  maximum 
was  reached  between  six  and  eiglit  p.m..  the  minimum  in  early  morning.  He 
further  showed  that  the  trarfsition  from  darkness  to  light  acts  as  a  stimulus,  in 
consequence  ol  which  a  sudden  but  temporary  decrease  m  growth  took  place. 
A  distmction  must  at  least  lie  drawn  Ix^Cweeii  this  influence  of  change  in  hght  and 
the  influence  of  constant  illumination  or  daikncss.  CorresjHjndmg  stimulatory 
activities  due  to  changes  in  temperature  aijpear  to  be  generally  non-existent 
(Tbue,  i8g5).  but  we  shall  see  in  Lecture  XXXIX  that  they  do  occur  in  special 
cases- 

Just  as  we  arc-,  unable  at  present  to  understand  fully  the  alterations  in 
growth  taking  place  under  the  influence  of  a  simple  light  change,  so  we  have  even 
greater  difficulty  in  explaming  the  nfUr-effect  of  daily  periodicity  which  was 
demonstrated  by  Sachs  and  Bakanetzky  (1879)  as  taking  place  in  darkness 
under  constant  temperature.  Tliese  iiivestigatoi-s  observed  in  certain  cases  that 
variations  in  growth,  exhibitwl  during  light  variations,  continued  with  the  same 
periodicity  in  darkness  all  day  long,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  causal 
connexion  existed  between  them.  PpEi-tiiK  (1881)  has  advanced  the  following 
explanation  of  these  after-effects.  It  is  based  on  certain  phenomena  which  wc 
shall  have  to  study  later  (nyclitropUm,  Lect.  XXXIX),  and  assumes  that  after 
a  single  illumination  not  only  does  a  simple  retardation  of  growth  take  place 
but  that  this  retardation  is  necessarily  followed  after  a  time  by  an  acceleration  ; 
darkness  operates  in  the  same  way.  If,  therefore,  darkening  sets  in  at  a  time 
when,  owing  to  illumination,  growth  acceleration  has  already  taken  place,  the 
eflect  of  the  single  stimulus  is  added  to  the  after-effect,  and  if  the  total  effect  is 
maintained  all  day  long,  the  after-effects  will  become  all  the  more  established. 
Evidence  is  not  forthcoming,  however,  to  show  that  a  double  alteration  in  rate 
of  growth  takc-s  place  at  every  application  of  the  stimulus.  and»  further,  where  it 
has  been  observed  the  second  alteration  does  not  make  itself  apparent  till  about 
twelve  hours  after.  This  must  be  the  case,  however,  if,  in  nature,  the  new 
stimulus  is  to  be  added  to  the  after-effect  of  the  old. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  important  to  note  that  periodic  movements, 
especially  those  with  daily  rhythm,  occur  in  plants  whicn  grow  under  quite 
constant  conditions,  in  which  an  after-effect  of  any  kind  is  out  of  the  question. 
Thus  Baranetzkv  has  observed  a  dmly  periodicity  in  beets  grown  in  the  dark 
under  a  constant  temperature,  resulting  from  internal  factors  only,  and  therefore 
only  accidentally  showing  a  twtrlvt. hourly  periodicity.  Godlewski  also  demon- 
strated in  the  case  of  beans  germinated  in  the  dark  a  regular  daily  periodicity  in 
gnnrth,  but  this  does  not  always  take  place,  and  is  entirely  absent  in  the  case  of 
certain  kinds  of  seeds.  We  thus  arrive  at  theconclusion  that  a  daily  periodicity  in 
longitudinal  growth  cannot  be  due  to  external  factors  and  their  after-effects  only. 

Among  the  phenomena  of  yeaWy  jicriodicity  the  resting  period,  seen  in  trees- 
and  shrubs,  and  briefly  referred  to  above,  is  of  special  interest.  Selecting  ex- 
amples from  among  our  native  plants,we  readily  notice  that  the  quiescent  period 
occurs  as  a  rule  in  the  winter  months,  the  active  period  in  the  summer,  and  one 
would  naturally  attribute  this  to  the  direct  influence  of  external  conditions,  and 
more  especially  to  the  annual  rise  and  fall  of  temperature.  Closer  examination 
shows,  however,  that  this  view  cannot  be  correct,  or  at  least  that  the  relation 
between  the  plant  and  the  environment  is  not  so  simple  as  it  appears. 

The  winter  bnds  of  many  trees  exhibit  the  rudiments  of  an  entire  shoot. 
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which  develops  in  the  following  year — all  its  leaves  having  been  laid  down  in 
ihc  autumn.  The  development  which  occurs  in  spnng  icsolres  itself  essentialty 
into  a  longitudinal  growth,  leaves  and  intemodes  acquiring  ihdr  defiaite 
length,  and  this  elongation  may  take  place  in  the  case  oi  uk  oaJc,  be«ch,  Ac.,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  (Jost,  189:  ;  KCster,  1S98).  We  may  describe  tha 
as  a  spasmodic  evolution,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  certain  de^nw  of  lempentore 
is  needed  to  give  the  impulse  for  the  commcncin^oi  this  derelopaieot,  but  tb>t 
the  cessation  of  this  evolution  depends  not  on  external  batoointcnialKiatiaos. 
Although  new  buds  obviouslv  begm  to  form  in  the  axik  of  the  leaves,  or  tcnnia- 
ally,  by  Hay  or  June,  the  ieav»  of  these  buds  unfold  only  in  the  following 
year;  it  is  impossible,  however,  ioi  any  one  to  believe  that  tbecxtanalooodhions 
areunsuiied  for  ttieir  iinmediair  development.  We  may  readfly  attribute  there- 
fore the  non-unfniding  of  these  rudiments  to  correiatiaa  of  growth.  If  a  shoot 
be  deprived  of  its  leaves  in  eariy  %ummcr,  in  most  cases  a  second  «vohitiaa  of 
leaves  and  buds  takes  place  (<k)EBEL,  1S80),  and  many  ti«es»  sach  as  the  bane- 
chestnut,  develop  shoots  a  second  time  in  anhimn  if  tney  have  lost  their  leaves 
owing  to  unfavourable  circumstances  such  as  drought.  Corrdatioo  betweeo 
the  ful1y-de\'etoped  leaves  and  the  rudiments  ot  next  year's  growth,  prercots 
an  inuiMdiate  evolution  of  the  latter.  In  this  case  a  mere  retardation  trf  the 
functional  activity  and  not  complete  remo^-al  of  the  leaves  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  mduce  the  correlation  to  make  itself  apparent.  UcDoe  ooe  sees  that 
chestnuts  or  maples  grown  in  darkness  (Jost.  1893^  pcoceed  to  form  from  the 
terminal  bud,  not  merely  a  second,  but  even  a  thod  shoot,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  ttiat  by  appropriate  means,  e.  g.  liy  aoconralatioQ  of  a  aafficaeot  amoont 
of  materials,  an  even  greaternumbef  of  shoots  may  beindnoed  to  lom.  A  second 
shoot,  the  so-called  '  Lanunas-sboot ',  certainly  appears  rcnlarly  tn  many  treesi 
e.  ^.  in  young  oaks,  if  the  foliage  leaves  are  ftUfy  active.  In  socfa  a  case,  owing 
to  internal  rdations  not  fully  known,  the  oocnlative  inhibition  is  removed  earlier 
than  usual.  The  characteristic  feature,  however,  of  this  entire  group  of  plants 
is  that  they  may  be  made  to  increase  their  production  of  lea\-es  but  never  to 
Aa^  Pit  doing  so.  Every  shoot  lormatioQ  is  followed  by  a  period  (^  rest,  howeve 
short,  and  the  successive  shoots  are  sepvated  £ran  each  other  l>y  st^U-lmpa. 
We  have  to  deal  with  a  peculiar  and  unmistakable^MnWiaty  in  the  plant  wliidi 
manifests  itself  not  only  in  the  periodic  fmrrrmnn  of  leaf-devdopment  but 
also  m  quantitative  vaiiatioos  m  ttie  leaves  and  intemodes.  (Qnalitative 
variations  nc  shall  refer  to  later.)  Very  frequently  one  sees  that  the  intemodei 
in  a  yearly  increment  increase  frocn  bdow  upwards  and  then  decrease  : — 
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Similarly  the  siie  of  the  leaves  varies  (beech)  or  they  may  (v4«7,  Aescniut) 
decrease  regolaily  tram  base  to  ap^ex  fcoopare  Tamkes,  1903). 

Another  type  of  shoot  evolutioa  is  seen  m  those  plants  which  go  on  de- 
velopfag  leaf  aner  leaf  the  v^tofesnnnner  tknMBli.and  m  which  the  cesaatian  of 
leaf-de^lofXDent  b  probably  indnced  fay  CTtwiwl  tactors.  Thus  roses  grown  m 
a  greenhouse  go  on  fanning  lenves  ana  late  in  December.  This  type  is  natn- 
ra^  of  less  interest ;  it  need  only  be  noted  that  it  is  rdated  by  transitioaal 
lorms  with  the  \y^  prerioosly  described.  In  F<yn\-ikia,  for  example,  there  are 
short  shoots  which  havecompJeled  tbdr  leaf-formation  in  early  summer,  and  also 
hNig  shoots  whkh  develop  leaves  ririit  on  into  autumn  and  finally  die  ofi  at  the 
apttc  without  fonnng  any  tcnnmal  bod.  Between  these  extremes  there  are 
UMOts  vhidh,  altar  a  tkmi  mH.  shoot  oat  anew,  and  others  which  after  only 
forming  tkmi  imAmmAs  once  more  proceed  to  form  Jmf  ii4trmo4§i.    The  deter* 
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mining  factors  wliich  lead  to  this  beliaviour  in  individoal  branches  are  unknown, 
and  the  conclusion  that  it  is  due  to  a  periodicity  in  internal  causes  can  scarcely 
be  avoided. 

There  are  manyobser%'ations,however,which  scarcely  support  the  view  that 
internal  factors  play  an  essential  part  in  this  periodicity,  they  rather  go  to  prove 
that  the  periodicity  in  the  plant  still  stands  in  a  drfiniterelation  to  the  change 
in  the  seasons  of  the  year.  If,  as  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said,  this  is  often 
incorrect  as  regards  the  commfnccmtnt  oi  the  resting  period,  it  is  so  for  the 
close  of  this  period,  for  the  opening  of  the  buds  takes  place  as  a  general  rule  in 
spring,  when  the  temperature  is  rising.  Previous  to  the  institution  of  scientific 
experiment  on  the  subject  gardening  experience  had  shown  that  the  close  of  the 
resting  period,  in  these  latitudes  at  all  events,  was  dependent  in  many  plants  otUy 
on  such  a  rise  in  temperature,  and  that  it  is  possible  artificially  to  induce  leaves 
and  flowers  to  appear  in  the  middle  of  winter  if  what  may  be  termed  an  'artifi- 
cial premature  spring '  be  jirovided.  Tliis  precocious  development,  however,  has 
limits  ;  in  the  case  of  the  elder  it  is  possible  to  bring  about  an  opening  o(  the 
principal  buds  and  subsequentlyof  the  flowers  by  raising  the  temperature  shortly 
before  the  beginning  of  November;  in  the  summer  months  preceding,  these  buds 
cannot  he  madc'to  develop  although  the  organs  concerned  have  been  laid  do^vn 
in  the  bud.  On  the  other  hand,  the  development  of  these  buds  (but  without 
flowers)  may  be  induced,  as  already  noted,  in  early  summer,  immediately  after 
the  first  shoot  has  formed,  by  removal  of  the  foliage  leaves.  Between  these  two 
dates  there  is  a  period  of  rest,  i.e.  from  J  uly  toOctober,  when  raising  the  tempera- 
ture has  no  effect.  This  forms  the  special  period  of  rest  wliicli  depends  on 
internal  factors  only  but  which  may  be  easily  lengthened  by  extemcd  factors, 
but  is  with  difficulty  shortened.  According  to  Askenasy's  (1877)  researches 
a  complete  rest,  where  growth  is  at  an  absolute  standstill,  does  not  lake  place  in 
the  buds.  In  the  flower-buds  of  the  cherry  a  continuous  but  feeble  embryonic 
growth  goes  on  from  summer  till  the  next  spring.  Syrtnga  also  behaves 
doubtlcJts  in  a  similar  way.  We  do  not  know  why  this  cmbr5.-onal  ^owth  at 
definite  times,  viz.  from  July  to  October,  is  not  followed  by  growth  m  length. 
Certain  observations  which  we  have  yet  to  speak  of  will  provide  us  with 
a  start  ing-}>oint  for  further  research. 

JOHANNSEN's  (2900)  ingemous  method  of  shortening  the  resting  period  by 
etherisation  is  especially  worthy  of  notice.  Plants  which  are  near  the  beginning 
or  completion  of  their  resting  period  may  l>e  made  to  send  out  shoots  by  exposure 
for  two  periods  of  twenty-four  hours  each  to  ether  vapour.  It  is  possible  that  the 
action  of  the  ether  is  that  of  an  anaeslhetic,  i.  e.  that  certain  functions  which 
tend  to  retard  growth  in  the  plant  are  inhibited  by  the  ether.  It  is,  however, 
more  likely  that  we  hax'e  not  to  deal  with  a  specific  action  of  the  eiher  itself  but 
that  other  poisons  may  produce  a  similar  effect.  What  we  have  to  think  of  is 
the  stimulatory  action  which  we  have  seen  7x>isons  to  possess  when  below  that 
d^ee  of  concentration  which  is  fatal,  an  action  which  affects  the  mcitation  of 
metabolic  activity  and  increases  respiration  more  especially.  We  have  every 
right  to  assume  that  active  metabolic  processes  go  on  in  the  j^ant  during  the 
resting  period.  A.  Fischer's  (i8go)  researches,  based  on  the  valuable  observa- 
tions of  Russow  (1882),  have  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  these  processes. 
Acccwding  to  them  the  reserve  substances  in  trees  undergo  very  extensive 
changes  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  In  autumn  the  parenchyma  is  filled  with 
starch  ;  in  October  thisstarch  begins  to  undergo  dissolution,  fats  and,  in  part. 
also  glucoses  taking  its  place.  In  some  trees  this  transformation  takes  place  in 
the  rmdoM/y,  (he  starch  in  the  wood  remaining  unaltered,  whilst  in  others  [Tiiia, 
Beiuia,  Pitius)  all  the  starch  undergoes  transformation,  and  hence  no  starch  can 
he  found  in  these  trees  from  November  to  the  end  of  February,  Starch  is  re- 
formed in  March  and  shortly  before  the  development  of  the  young  shoots  it  is 
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ptBtwat  at qwMitities  almost  as  great  as  la  autumn;  this  starch  is  thra  ilis- 
Miftvd  and  employed  in  the  construction  of  new  shoots.  The  close  of  the 
spMinl  resting  period  coincides  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the  date  when  the 
mjqdhceous  contents  are  at  a  mtnimuin  ;  oniy  when  all  the  starch  is  dissolved 
>io  wc  succeed  in  inducing  the  dtrvelopment  ot  shoots,  and  apparently  every 
utcrease  m  temperature  at  this  moment  induces  a  pn^ressive  re-foriuatioo  of 
Virrfc  Conversely,  the  dissolution  oi  starch  in  autumn  can  be  induced  by 
kMMRng  the  temperature.  01  course  these  transformations  of  reserves  most 
not  be  looked  on  as  the  causes  ol  |H-Tiodic  rest,  ihey  are  to  be  reterred  to  a 
common  cause,  possibly  to  an  alteration  in  the  jTotoplasm  itself,  which  governs 
all  metabolic  processes. 

Detailed  researcli  on  our  native  trees  would  certainly  conduce  to  the 
extension  of  our  knowledge  of  this  interesting  problem  in  many  wa>'s.  smce  none 
of  the  various  cultivated  varieties  of  the  same  species  behave  identically  as 
regards  their  resting  periods  (Jorannsen)  ;  so  much  the  greater  then  must  be 
the  differences  between  different  species  oi  trees.  It  is  also  well  known  that 
different  organs  of  the  same  plant  extiibit  striking  variations  m  their  resting 
periods.  Secondary  growth  ui  tliickjicss.  which  commences  usually  about  the 
same  time  as  the  unlolding  g[  the  buds,  lasts  considerably  longer  than  leaf  forma- 
tion, at  least  in  those  trees  whose  buds  open  spasmodically,  and  xylem  ceases 
forming  in  summer  carlivr  than  phloem  (Stkasbukuek,  1S9X).  The  entire 
process,  however,  always  exhibits  a  deiinite  periodicity  such  as  that  descnbed, 
viz.  activity  in  summer  and  rest  in  autumn  and  winter,  the  close  of  the  period  nl 
secondary  thickening  certainly  not  biHng  directly  de|iendent  on  external  condi- 
tions. The  roots  of  trees  differ  greatly  in  this  respect  from  shoots.  Owing  to 
the  obvious  difficulty  of  research  the  problems  connected  with  root  growth  have 
been  as  yet  littie  elucidated,  and  investigators  (Resa,  1877;  Wieler,x^3: 
BOscEN,  1901 ;  HAM.MEKLE,  1901)  havc  not  been  successful  in  making  a  perfect 
comparison  of  the  two  tj^es  of  organ.  This  much  is  certain,  however,  that 
in  many  roots  growth  begins  in  March  and  continues  till  November  or  Decem- 
Iwr;  in  the  middle  ol  summer  a  marked  decrease  in  growth  may  be  frequently 
obser\"ed,  whicli  never  amounts,  however,  to  a  complete  stoppage.  Noexpen- 
mental  researches  arc  as  yet  forthcoming,  especially  on  the  influence  of  external 
conditions,  such  as  heat  and  moisture,  but  such  researches  arc  absolutely  cssen- 
1  ial  before  we  can  arrive  at  any  decision  on  the  periodicity  of  growth  tn  the  root. 

Many  perennials  may  be  compared  with  trees  as  rq;ards  the  mode  ol 
development  of  the  leafy  shoot.  A  peculiarity,  however,  appears  in  our  spring 
flowers,  where  apparently  the  resting  period  is  transferred  to  the  dry  season  of 
the  year,  the  actual  summer.  The  commencement  of  the  new  growing  period 
generally  occurs  in  these  plants  in  autumn,  and  sho\^'s  itself  first  in  the  fomutioD 
of  new  roots.  The  buds  also  begin  to  develop  m  October  and  November,  but  do 
not  as  yet  come  above  ground.  Further  development  is  retarded  during  thf 
winter  cold,  and  may  be  temporarily  at  a  standstill.  TIils  tiibernatiuii  is,  however. 
an  induced  one,  and  on  the  temperaluru  rising  all  thi.%cplanlsare  easily  induced 
to  shoot  in  winter.  In  nature  tlie  formation  of  Bowers  and  foliage  takes  place 
in  the  early  spring,  according  to  the  species,  from  February  to  May.  Early  in  the 
summer  the  leaves  fall  ofi  so  that  in  midsimamer  the  plant  is  reduced  to  its  sub* 
lerrancan  parts  only.  Coichicum  holds  a  special  position  among  spring  flowers 
bei^use  the  flowers  appear,  as  is  well  known,  from  August  to  October,  at  the  same 
lime  as  the  new  roots,  while  the  leaves  appear  for  the  first  lime  in  the  foUowis^ 
spring.  Precedence  of  foliage  by  flowers  is  a  phencnnenoa  of  widespread  occur- 
rence among  spring  plants,  the  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  Colchtcum,  however,  lies 
OHentiaily  in  this,  that  external  factors  prevent  a  lapid  sequence  of  the  fobagc 
•boots.  In  arctic  countries  and  on  high  mountains  the  simultaneous  forma- 
tion of  loaves  and  flowers  is,  however,  a  normal  occurrence  (WissNeit,  1901^ 
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More  exact  investigation  shows  us  that  the  differences  between  spring  plants 
and  trees  are  by  no  means  deej>-seated.  ITie  summer  rest  o\  the  former  may 
be  readily  compared  with  the  absence  of  leaf-unlolding  in  summer  in  all  spas- 
modically-budding trees  ;  the  foliage  leaves  of  such  plants  die  off  much  sooner 
than  in  the  case  ol  trees,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  embryonic  growth 
continues  during  the  whole  summer  m  the  subterranean  organs.  Nor  is  the  early 
commencement  of  vigorous  giuwth  in  the  Imds  in  autumn  so  veiy  extraordinary, 
since,  according  to  Askenasv.  the  buds  of  trees  do  not  cease  develoi)ing  during 
the  winter.  The  characteristic  feature  of  spring  plants  lies  only  in  this,  that  their 
periods  are  somewhat  moved  forward  and  that  their  leaves  are  very  short  hved. 
They  also  exhibit  a  resistance  at  certain  times  to  artificial  forcing  ;  thus  tulips 
and  hyacinths  cannot  be  made  to  flower  before  December.  In  all  probability  the 
formation  of  shoots  is  more  readily  possible  in  such  plants  just  before  the  beginning 
of  the  resting  period  ;  at  least  certain  results  obtamed  by  Schmid  (iqoi)  may 
Ijeinterpreted  in  this  sense.  This  author  has  also  shown  that  the  special  resting 
period  in  the  case  of  the  potato  may  be  shortened  by  external  causes. 

The  observations  which  have  been  quoted,  as  well  as  the  fact  thai  members 
of  one  and  tlie  same  plant  are  in  a  state  of  rest  at  different  times,  teach  us  that 
under  given  external  conditions  only  individual  functions  come  to  rest  or 
exhibit  reduced  activity,  and  that  these  resting  periods  cannot  be  directly  due 
to  unfavourable  external  factors.  This  may  be  proved  even  more  readily  m  the 
case  of  many  tropical  plants  which  show  periodic  growth  even  thimgh  external 
conditions  be  constant  and  favourable.  We  are  indebted  to  Schimper  (1898)  for 
exhaustive  studies  on  this  subject.  According  to  his  researches  a  large  number 
of  trees  exist  at  Buitenzorg  in  Java  which  at  longer  or  shorter  interv-als,  once 
to  six  times  annually,  throw  off  all  their  foliage  and.  often  after  only  a  few  days, 
produce  fresh  foliage  once  more.  Other  plants  behave  even  more  remarkably, 
e.g.  A  mhcfstia  mbiiis,  in  which  the  individual  branches  act  independently  of  each 
other,  so  that  we  may  find  on  a  single  tree  at  the  same  time  branches  with  ter- 
minal restuig'buds  and  shoots  in  all  stages  oi  development.  Trees  transplanted 
from  a  lemitcrale  to  a  trojjical  climate  behave  just  like  AmhcrsHa,  inasmuch  as 
they  lose,  not  periodicity  itself,  but  its  relation  to  seasons.  The  appearance  ol 
Magnolia  yutan  in  December  and  January  in  the  Hill  station  at  Tjibodas  near 
Buitenzorg  is  described  by  Schimper  (i8g8,  266)  in  the  following  terms : 
'  Individual  branches  bare  of  leaves  but  with  leaf  and.  here  and  there,  fbwer 
buds  ;  others  with  young  leaves  and  full  blown  flowers ;  others  with  adult 
leathery  leaves  and  withered  flowers ;  others  with  leaves  with  autumn  colouring 
readily  deciduous.' 

In  other  tropical  climates,  always  warm  and  moist,  such  as  the  Brazilian 
rain  forest  near  Para,  we  find  examj>les  of  iJeriodicity,  e.g.  Hevea  brazUiensis. 
According  to  the  observations  oi  Hi-'BEK  (i8yS)  the  full-grown  tree  frequently 
produces  only  one  or  often  two  shoots  m  the  year  after  the  leaves  have 
more  or  less  completely  fallen  oflf.  The  yvung  trees  behave  in  an  especially 
iatocsting  manner.  One  of  these  formed,  during  the  rainy  period  of  1896-7, 
five  shoots,  each  of  which  was  in  full  leaf  in  thirty  days,  and  Ihen  remained 
quiescent  for  about  ten  days.  Each  shoot  had  at  first  short  internodes,  then 
longer^  and  then  finally  shorter  internodes  once  more.  It  bore  scale-leaves  at 
the  base,  then  foliage-leaves,  and  terminated  in  a  bud  enclosed  in  scales  destined 
to  be  the  next  shoot.  The  five  shoots  opened  out  on  Dee.  10,  i8(>6,  Jan.  20, 
March  1 2,  April  23,  and  J  unc  6, 1897.  respectively ;  the  succeeding  shoots  were  not 
observed  exactly,  but  it  was  established  that  three  had  been  formed  during 
the  remainder  of  1897  and  three  more  in  the  first  half  of  180S.  Since,  however, 
differeot  examples  are  always  in  diflerent  phases  of  development,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  periodicity  is  due  vntiicly  to  internal  causes,  As  the  plant 
gets  older  the  number  of  shoots  decreases,  and,  tinidly,  as  already  noted,  only  one 
i  each  year.    This  rhythmic  alternation  of  activity  and  quiescence  which 
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Appean  m  tropical  plants  is  an  adaptation  to  special  periods  in  the  year,  so  tb 
tbe  rastim  period  is  associated  n-ith  the  cold  or  dr^'  season  and  the  active  period: 
with  tbc  warm  or  wet  season.  This  periodicity,  however,  cannot  be  at  once 
Adapted  to  other  alternations  of  seasons.  If  plants  from  the  southern  hemi- 
sphrre  be  brooght  into  such  a  climate  as  ours,  they  are  able  to  bring  their  perio* 
diatr  into  hanbony  with  our  climate  only  if  they  become  thoroughly  acclima- 
tiled.  In  the  case  of  our  indigenous  flora  periodicity  may  be  altered  only 
gEadsally.  since  the  plants  maintain  theu  accustomed  rhythm  with  consider- 
able tenacity.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  we  can  induce  the  lonna' 
tion  oi  shoots  by  certain  stimuli,  but  we  cannot  on  the  other  hand  lengthen  the 
Kstmg  period  indefinitely  without  injury  to  the  plant.  Manifestly,  activity  Is 
{cOowea  bya  resting  penod  in  the  plant;  conversely,  activity  follows  o/  mcessity 
a  period  of  rest,  and  the  [wriodic  alternation  between  them  is  maintained  with 
greater  or  less  constancy.  [Klebs  (1Q03)  has  shown  that  many  plants  w*hich 
have  well  marked  resting  periods  under  natural  conditions  may.  by  artifictal 
means,  be  made  to  grow  continuously.  The  chief  iK>int  to  note  in  tlus  relation 
is  that  one  prevents  thcoccurrcnceoi  the  arrests, which  increasedurmgthecourse 
of  the  resting  period,  and  that  already  the  conditions  for  the  development  of 
shoots  are  provided  at  thecommgttcemeni  of  tlv&resting  fyeriod.  Altlioughvre  donot 
in  the  least  degree  question  the  correctness  of  Klebs's  very  interesting  obser- 
vations, still  we  must  take  exception  to  the  framing  of  any  general  conclusion 
u{]on  them.  Tile  conditions  existing  in  trees  especially,  which  Klebs  has 
scarcely  at  all  considered,  compel  us  to  hold  the  \-iew  that  the  resting  period  is 
often  not  to  be  considered  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  growth.  If  Klebs's 
view  has  a  general  application  wc  should  be  able  to  produce  a  continuoos 
formation  in  trees  which  exhibit  jjcriodic  vegetative  activity.] 

The  examples  we  have  hitherto  given  oT  daily  and  \*early  periodicity  niufr' 
trate  in  reality  only  quantitative  changes  in  growth  ;  there  are,  however,  also 
qualitative  cliffercnces,  so  that  at  dilTerent  seasons  different  kinds  of  organs  an 
produced.  The  contrast  between  vegetative  and  reproductive  organs  is  a  case  in 
point,  but  even  the  vt^etative  organs  themselves  do  not  always  ap[>car  in  the 
same  forms.  In  the  highest  plants,  for  instance,  we  recognize  a  regular  succes- 
sion of  scale-leaves,  foliage -leaves,  and  bracts.  These  qualitative  changes  in  the 
productive  activity  of  tlic]>lant  stand  in  close  relation  to  the  quantitative  types 
treated  of  above,  since  in  this  case  also  a  yearly  periodicity  is  very  well  marked. 
The  factors  which  make  plants  produce  leaves  of  dissimilar  form  are  naturally 
internal,  inquiry  into  which  is  by  no  means  easy.  Certainly,  the  succession 
of  these  organs  is  not  unalterable,  for  wc  can  inflnence  the  succession  to  a  certain 
extent.  Tne  insight  which  we  gain  thereby  teaches  us  nothing  more  than 
that  correlations  exist  between  the  individual  organs,  disturbances  in  which 
induce  disturbances  in  the  normal  succession.  A  few  examples  will  make  this 
clearer.  The  normal  leafy  shoot  of  a  tree,  after  producing  a  larger  or  smaOcr 
number  of  foliage-leaves,  proceeds  to  form  scale-leaves,  forming  a  covering  under 
which  the  next  year's  shoot  is  constructed  as  a  terminal  bud.  Again,  similar 
buds  are  formed  in  1  heaxils  of  t  he  leaves,  which  also  commence  with  scale- leaves. 
The  ^ale-leaves  have  aquitcdiflercnt  function  from  the  foliage-leaves, and  hence 
we  ftnd  them  to  possess  a  distinct  form  and  structure.  They  do  not  possess  bttfe 
surfaces  exposed  to  light.  Chlorophylliferous  tissue,  permeated  with  nsaalar 
Imtidles,  is  wonting  ;  they  arc  small,  compact,  and  closely  pressed  together. 
In  their  5rst  beginnings,  however,  they  differ  in  no  respect,  as  GOBBEL  (i8»o) 
hiis  shown,  from  foliage-Ieaves(Fig.  104), and  they  exhibit,  as  these  do,  a  difiereft* 
liuiion  into  Iraf-hase  (G)  and  blade  (L).  While  in  the  case  of  the  foliage^eai  it 
ItMpecially  the  blade  which  develops  greatly,  in  the  bud-scale  it  does  not  do  to 
W  A  mlf*.  the  leaf-l>ase  developing  instead.  If,  some  time  in  the  s}>ring.  m 
mnovr  the  folinge-leaves  from  a  developing  shoot,  the  leaf -organs,  which  would 
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in  the  normal  course  of  development  liavc  formed  bud>scales,  develop  into  foliage- 
leaves.  The  lowest  of  thcscare  stimulated  to  become  foliage- leaves  aJtliou^^h  they 
have  already  advanced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  towards  the  scale-leaf  forma* 
tion,  and  all  intermediate  conditions  occur  between  foliage  and  scale-leaves. 
Further  up  the  shoot  quite  normal  foliage  leaves  are  developed.  As  a  result 
of  this  experiment  we  may  conclude  that  as  a  general  rule  the  scale-leaves 
developunder  the  influence  of  the  folingc-leavcs, that  accrtain  numlHrrof  foliage- 
leaves  have  their  activity  diverted  to  the  formation  of  scale-leaves.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  reproductive-leaves.  The  simplest  form  occurs  in  certain  terns,  e.  g. 
BUcJtnum  and  SirtoJiiopieris.  The  reproductive-leaves  are  in  this  case  foliage- 
leaves  whkb,  owing  to  the  formation  of  reproductive  organs  (sporangia).  ha\t: 
taken  on  another  ftmcUon  and  ap- 
pearance. Willie  in  many  ferns 
these  sporangia  arise  on  ordinary 
foliage-leaves,  which  retain  their 
assiznilatoryfunction.inihose  men- 
tioned above  a  divi.sion  of  labour 
takes  place,  some  leaves  devoting 
themselves  only  to  the  pro<lurtion 
ot  sp(^angta  and  having  their  as- 
similatory  parenchyma  reduced. 
GOEBEL  has  shown  that  if  the 
foliage-leaves  of  Strutiiiopteris  be 
cut  off  the  reproductive-leaves 
which  appear  later  (sporophylla) 
may  change  into  ordinary  leaves 
bearing  no  sporangia. 

The  sporophylla  of  the  ferns 
are  represented  in  the  higher  plant 
by  the  stamens  and  carpels,  which 
are  distinguished  also  by  bearing 
sporangia.  Further,  wecan  deter- 
mine here  also  tracts  as  forming 
transitions  between  foliage  and  the 
essentia]  floral  organs.  Numerous 
observations  and  experiments 
have  been  made  which  show  that 
reproductive-leaves  may  become 
altered  into  foliage-leaves  owing 
to  unknown  causes,  or,  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  owmg  to  the  influence 
of  insects,  not  as  yet  investigated 
[Peybitsch,  1882),  even  although 
it  is  quite  obvious,  both  by  their 
position  and  structure,  that  they  are  intended  for  floral  organs.  We  must  there- 
fore conclude  that  in  the  normal  plant  development  there  are  interned  but  by  no 
means  unalterable  causes  which  induce  a  periodic  alternation  or  'metamor- 
phosis '  of  leaves. 

These  factors  are,  in  detail,  quite  unknown  to  us.  One  hypothesis  by 
way  of  explanation  has  been  advanced  by  Sachs  (1880-1).  According  to  this 
author  there  are  in  the  leaf,  in  addition  to  the  products  of  assimilation  pre- 
viously spoken  of,  specific  constructive  materials  which  pass  away  from  the 
leaf  in  all  directions  and  which  collect  in  certain  quanlilies  where  a  definite 
organ  has  to  be  developed.  Tims  the  flower  would  be  formed  out  of  flowei- 
building  material,  roots  out  of  root-building  substance  and  so  on. 
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This  hypothecs  very  coavenlently  explains  anomalies  and  r^eneration 
phenomena,  and  this  has  won  it  a  certain  amount  of  acceptance.  Closer  examina- 
tion shows,  however,  that  the  difficulties  are  not  thereby  removed,  but  only 
shifted  dscwhere.  If  we  ask  what  these  specific  constructive  bodies  are,  why 
they  pass  to  certain  definite  places,  and  how  their  morphogcnct  ic  activity  is  con- 
ditioned, we  are  compelled  to  say  we  have  no  knowledge  ;  hence  it  has  been  said 
that  SACHS'shypothcsis  is  merelya  paraphrase  of  the  facts, which  moreover  is  not 
correct.  A  criticism  of  this  hypothesis  is  to  be  found  in  V6chtisg  (1899J, 
Pfeffer  (Phys.  11.234).  and  Klebs  (i903)[also  Goebel,  IQ05].  According  to 
our  view,  the  specific  constructive  substances  for  each  organ  caimot  be  trans* 
jxirted  from  place  to  place,  they  consist  of  ^ro/p^asm, which  remains  stationary. 
We  must  assume,  however,  that  the  protoplasm  of  every  young  cell  has  t  he  power 
of  constructing  the  most  varied  type  of  organ.  That  it  forms  one  organ  rather 
than  another  is  determined  by  a  reieasing  force  unknown  to  us  and  not  by  any 
primary  constructive  material. 

Side  by  side  with  the  external  "  metamorphosis '  in  the  shoot  is  another 
'metamorphosis'  in  stems,  branches  and  roots,  whose  seat  is  not  the  apical 
meristcm  but  the  intercalary  mcristcm  known  as  cambium.  As  is  well  known, 
this  cambium  produces  diftcrcnt  tissues  inwardly  and  outwardly,  which  are 
termed  secondary  wood  and  secondary  bast.  The  construction  of  the  wood 
takes  place  in  such  a  way  that,  in  the  course  of  the  vegetative  period*  the 
cambium  does  not  always  produce  similar  dements,  those  formed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  spring  are  different  from  those  formed  in  the  height  of  summer,  and 
these  we  term  spring  wood  and  autumn  wood  respectively  (for  literature  see 
WiELER,  iScfi,  1802,  1897  ;  JosT,  1891, 1893)  Spring  wood  merges  gradually 
into  autumn  wood  but  the  transition  from  autumn  wood  to  spring  wood  is  more 
abrupt,  and  hence  the  various  annual  rings  or  single  year's  growths  are  often 
clearly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  difference  between  spring  and  autumn 
wood  in  the  simplest  cases,  e.  g.  the  Coniferae,  lies  merely  in  the  decrease  in  the 
diameter  of  the  tracUeides  and  the  increase  in  the  thickness  of  their  walls. 
This  simple  condition  had  long  since  suggested  an  explanation  ol  annual  rings. 
Sometimes  purely  mechanical  factors,  such  as  the  pressure  of  the  cortex,  some- 
times nutritive  influences  were  given  as  the  causes.  Ko  one  believes  any  longer 
in  any  real  influence  of  cortical  pressure  on  annual  ring  ionnation,  but  it  is  un- 
deniable that  cells  may  develop  very  difierently  under  difierent  nutritive  con- 
ditions ;  so  long,  however,  as  we  have  no  experimental  data  available  as  to  the 
influence  of  nutritive  substances  on  simple  objects  any  explanation  of  secondary 
increase  in  thickness  must  remain  imperfect. 

Tliese  explanations  are,besides,  quite  inadequate  when  we  thinkof  the  annual 
rings  of  Dicotyledons,  where,  in  addition  to  quantitative  differences,  qualitative 
differences  alsooccur  between  autumn  and  spring  wood,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
more  abundant  or  exclusive  formation  of  large  vessels  in  spring.  It  is  naturally 
impossible  to  give  a  definite  answer  as  to  the  effect  of  nutrition  in  such  specific 
cases,  and  so  no  theory  has  been  hazarded  as  to  the  special  problem  of  annual 
ring  formation.  We  must  simply  accept  the  view  that  this  periodicity  in  the 
annual  ring  is  due  to  internal  factors,  just  as  we  have  regarded  the  yearly 
periodicity  in  longitudinal  growth  also  as  autonomous.  But  just  as  in  opposition 
to  the  rule  there  are  conditions  when  a  second  shoot  in  the  same  year  may  be 
observed,  or  induced  to  form  experimentally,  so  it  is,  too,  with  secondary 
growth :  a  second  annual  ring  may  be  seen  in  the  horse-chestnut  in  autumn 
when  supplementary  shoots  appear.  A  certain  relation,  in  fact,  subsists 
between  the  annual  ring  and  the  annual  shoot.  If  the  second  shoot  appears 
before  the  autumn  wood  has  licen  formed,  one  would  not  expect  a  second 
annual  ring  (oak,  Lammas-shoot) ;  the  relations  between  annual  rings  and 
annual  shoots  do  not,  however,  appear  to  be  ol  the  nature  of  correlations  as 
'^vas  previously  believed  (Jost,  1891},  so  that  the  formation  of  leaves  may  not 
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WBCB  taeiDitofttoB  01  secD  B  pncedcd  djta  ftto  to 
vCflCCWK  povtB  wiu  or  vitbost  Btopototcd  imiHg  pcnods. 
faiiCy  ii  tkBt  ai  «n  these  cues  the  farnfttaoo  al  trot  >s  thft  came  ol  tlw  dwtk  ol 
theirefetotwc oggMiB, bkc  bk  in  the hUg  nay  be  wtorinMBy  yakattdbg 
pnTCBtaf  Ibe  scttsg  ai  seed.  To  a  certaa  cxtcot  a  opMHitioD  to  thne  Vvpto 
tboe  ace  ptawti.  socb  as  ooi  Bativ^e  freest  wlocb  von  imfttoUft  wm  woote 
POUtniBrd  riitfcMcritBot  detmwaed  by  thefacMtioo  of  aewL  InaSpcnaBMl 
QrpB  mBlher  periofcrty;  ■  aiklitiuo  to  tbe  aunial  pcnodkity.  nubc»  its  *p- 
r""**— .  wtea  «c  «S  stmiy  only  as  it  is  re|]ftscplca  by  crev&.  A  txee  i&«t  tbe 
iiMiimiiKiiiiiil  I  iHlB||,BilTi  very  limited  power  of  growth,  is  b  seen  tototay 
aiiBBals;  kpaAnBygnBsiBStfCBeth,bo«rfs,andbyBrawthiDkneAaadiii 
lliirtaf,  and  fay  the  devdofanent  of  the  coBstitaest  ckmcBts  of  the  xylaa 
it  attains  ever  ioocasiqs  atae  mitfl  a  majjnun  b  mched.  Sinuiuty  Oiere 
ariies  also  as  a  Batnnl  oeccatity  a  desoendiac  cmve.  which  toalty  ends  in  death 
after  the  tree  has  gone  on  foe  many  years  ptoduciiig  seeds  for  the  mabitCBaBoe 
oftbe^edes.  LoDg  before  the  ^ledmen  ia  qvestion  as  a  wbote  soccttmb^ 
iadtTidual|iartsafitdieofi.  Tfans  the  karesdk  off  after  they  have  perforated 
their  fimctions  for  one  or  more  years,  and  although  external  factocs  co-opeimte 
in  the  leaf-fall  of  decidiKMS  trees,  still  leal-/ii(  is  as  mocb  an  organic  process 
as  kai-formatton.  As  a  nde,  certain  cells  are  produced  at  the  base  of  the  leaf* 
stalk  whose  fnniction  it  is  tocnt  the  leaf  off.  These  ceDs  form  a  separating  fa^yer. 
the  sweUing  op  of  a  certain  middle  lamella  of  tetach  brinfrs  abont  tbe  separation 
of  the  dying  part  from  that  which  still  remains  alive.  As  in  the  case  of  kaves,  so 
alsoentire  branches  may  be  abstricted,  or,  without  any  such  separation,  may  die 
and  gradually  rot  away  where  they  were  developed.  All  the  older  tissues  ot  the 
stem  die  in  the  long  ran  ;  the  peripheral  tissues  become  tnrnslormed  into  bark, 
falling  off  or  forming  a  protective  sheath  to  the  parts  withm  ,  centrally  t  lie  vwwd 
becomes  transformeo  into  duramen  invol^'ing  death  of  the  elements.  Only  the 
apical  and  intercalary-  roerismatic  regions,  as  also  their  youngest  derivatives,  re^ 
main  alive  in  an  old  tree.  We  thus  see  that  ever\'  cell  which  has  lost  its  embr>'onic 
characters  dies  after  a  lociger  or  shorter  period  if  it  does  ttot  assunK  tlicse 
characters  anew,  for  reasons  of  which  u-e  have  spoken  in  Lect.  XXVI.  Whether, 
however,  a  ccl!  remains  or  becomes  embryonic  dejicnds  on  its  relations  to  the 
whole  plant  and  to  its  diflfcrcnt  parts,  for  the  organism  provides  for  the  pei- 
sistenccof  some  celUand  thcdeath  of  others.  But  this  is  nm  true  of  all  organisms; 
where  there  isnodifferentiation  into  embryonic  and  soniai  ic  cells,  as  in  untrellular 
types,  there  arc  nucclU  to  die  oflf  of  theirftwnaccord,  ail  remain  nliwso  long  .is 
they  are  not  injured  by  accidents  from  without.    We  will  refer  again  lo  ilus 
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conclusion  in  the  next  lecture.  Wc  need  only  add  at  present  that  the  capacity 
for  life  in  embryonic  cells  is  retained  only  if  they  be  active  and  have  the  power 
o!  growing  and  dividing  ;  if  this  capacity  be  lost  they  are  doomed  sooner  or 
later.  We  have  already  shown  that  in  seeds  and  similar  structures  the  inactive 
protoplasm  lor  long  (but  not  indefinitely)  retains  its  power  of  development ; 
active  merismatic  r^ions  die  off  much  more  rapidly  if  tlicy  be  preventi:d  from 
growing.  Koot  apices,  for  example,  confined  within  plaster  of  Paris  died  o0  io 
about  ten  weeks  according  to  Pfeffeh's  experiments  (1S9J,  356). 
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LECTURE    XXVIII 
PERIODICITY   IN  DEVELOPMENT.     11 


Reference  was  made  incidentally  in  the  last  lecture  to  the  periodic  alter- 
nation of  foliage  and  reproductive-leaves  in  ferns  and  flowering  plants,  and  the 
reason  for  the  difference  in  form  and  anatomical  structure  of  these  two  types 
of  leaf,  wc  found,  lay  in  the  different  luuctions  fulfilled  by  them.  The  repro- 
ductive-leaves have  assigned  to  llicin  the  foriualion  of  sporangia,  the  specific 
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organs  of  reproduction.  What  is  the  factor  which  all  at  once  determines  this 
cl^gc  in  the  organism,  v\t.  the  arrest  of  the  formation  of  vegetative  organs  and 
initiation  of  the  development  of  reproductive-leaves  ?  This  is  the  problem  in 
developmental  physiology  which  forms  the  subject  of  consideration  in  the 
present  lecture.  First  of  all,  let  us  be  sure  that  we  understand  what  '  repro> 
duction  '  really  means. 

TIic  current  conception  of  reproduction  has  been  derived  from  llic  con- 
sideration of  the  phenomena  as  exemplified  by  the  higher  plants,  and  especially 
by  animals.  In  animals  the  individual  is  said  to  n;producc  when  it  gives  rise  to 
individuals  like  itself.  The  conception  of  the  '  individual '  as  understood  by  the 
zoologist  cannot  beapplied  to  the  plant  world,  for  in  many  growlli-phenomena  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  say  whetlier  we  are  dealing  with  continued  growth  of 
the  parent  or  with  the  formation  of  a  new  organism.  No  one  would  dream  of 
appl>Tng  the  term  '  reproduction  '  to  the  formation  of  a  lateral  branch  on  the 
stem  of  a  willow,  for  the  young  branch  is  exactly  like  the  parent,  and  obviously 
is  merely  adding  to  the  extent  of  the  original  tree  ;  but  suppose  this  very  branch 
were  twu  off  by  a  gale  of  wind,  and  suppose  it  rooted  itself  and  developed  into 
a  sapling,  we  have  to  decide  now  whether  this  is  a  reproductive  phenomenon  or 
not.  Tne  isolation  of  twigs,  which  may  in  this  illustration  be  purely  accidental, 
occure  in  many  plants  quite  definitely  and  regulaiiy.  Thus  m  many  rhizomes 
the  branches  become  isolated  by  decay  of  the  older  parts  behind,  and  these 
isolated  branches  give  rise  to  new  and  indejiendent  plants.  In  such  cases 
wliat  must  one  call  this  process  ?  At  the  beginning  it  is  obviously  merely 
growth  and  branching,  later  on  it  becomes  reproduction.  Where  must  we 
draw  the  line  of  demarcation?  The  difficulties  do  not  decrease  when  simple 
forms  such  as  Algae  are  considered.  Spirogyra,  for  instance,  consists  of  cylm- 
drical  cells  united  into  cell  filaments.  Each  cell  is  completely  independent ;  it 
grows  and  divides,  and  thus  the  filament  increases  in  siie.  Under  definite 
external  conditions,  however  ^Benecks,  1898),  the  filaments  break  down  into 
their  constituent  cells,  each  of  which  has  the  power  of  developing  into  a  new 
filament.  Now  if  we  regard  Uie  cell-iilamcnt  as  a  unity,  reproduction  consists 
in  the  segmentation  of  the  thread  into  individual  cells,  but  if  each  cr//  be  an 
indi^'idual  we  have  no  reproductive  process  represented  here  at  all. 

With  these  examples  before  us  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  often  in 
nature  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  vegetative  growth  and  re- 
production. It  will  serve  our  present  purpose  better,  nowever,  if  we  institute 
an  arbitrary  limit  and  regard  the  process  of  reproduction  as  always  involving 
the  formation  on  the  part  of  the  plant  of  special  organs  whose  duty  it  is  to  give 
origin  to  new  individuals  of  the  same  species.  Such  origans  must  of  necessity 
be  capable  of  separating  from  the  parent  plant ;  they  must  contain  a  certain 
amoimt  of  protoplasm  capable  of  development  and  with  possibilities  oE  access 
to  reserves  of  food-matenal  required  to  render  further  development  possible. 
This  protoplasm  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  single  cell  or  a  cell-compJex,  whether 
occurring  in  higher  or  in  lower  plants,  and  the  cell-mass  may  taxe  a  form  as 
complex  even  as  a  growing  point  or  bud.  Let  us  commence  with  a  simple 
example. 

Vlotkrix  zonata  is  an  alga  whose  cylindrical  cells  are  combined  to  form  a 
simple  unbranchcd  filament,  out  it  differs  from  the  majority  of  thi'  forms  of  Spiro- 
gyra  to  which  we  have  previously  referred  in  being  composed  of  cells  which  are  not 
all  alike ;  one  of  them,  the  basal  cell,  exhibits  the  peculiarity  of  acting  as  a  fixing 
organ  (Fig.  105,  A,  r).  Reproduction  in  the  alga  takes  place  as  foDows.  The 
contents  of  a  cell  subdivides  into  two  or  more  cells  (B),  each  of  which  contains, 
in  addition  to  protoplasm,  a  chloroplast  and  a  nucleus.  Further,  each  is  provided 
at  its  colourless  anterior  end  with  four  delicate  protoplasmic  filaments  or  cilia, 
by  whose  vibrations  the  naked  cell  moves  through  the  water  (C)  after  its  escape 
from  the  mother-cell  through  a  cleft  in  the  membrane.     It  has  been  customary 
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to  designate  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  lower  plants  as  spores,  so  that  we 
may  describe  these  motile  spores  as  *swarmspores '.  Such  a  swarmspore  after 
a  few  hours"  motility  comes  to  rest,  throws  its  cilia  off,  envelops  itself  in  a  cell- 
wall,  and  grows  into  a  new  cell-filament.  Another  type  of  swarmspore  aJso 
occurs  to  which  the  name  ol  gamete  is  given.  These  swarmsporcs  are  dis- 
tin|;uished  from  those  already  descrilwd  not  only  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
smaller  and  possess  only  two  cilia  {E)  but  also  especially  by  their  subsequent  be- 
haviour.   After  escaping  from  the  mother-cell  \D)  they  come  together  in  pairs 

and  fuse  with  each  other,  forming  the 
sCHcaUed  zygotes  (F-//).  The  i>'gote  as- 
sumes a  thick  investment  (/),  and,  after 
a  long  restmg  period,  germinates,  giving 
rise  to  four  ordinary  swarmspores  (A'). 
Let  us  now  compare  t  he  reproduc- 
tive phenomena  as  seen  in  Vlothrix  with 
those  of  the  freshwater  alga,  Or4o- 
gonium.  Here  also  we  meet  with  a 
cellular  filament  fixed  at  one  end  to  the 
substratum,  also  exhibiting  two  types  of 
reproduction,  i.  e.  by  swarmspores  and 
by  fusion  oi  cells.  The  swarmspores  in 
this  case  originate,  as  a  rule,  one  in  each 
■lell.solhatthewliole  of  the  cell -contents 
goes  to  form  one  swarmspore  ;  in  this 
case  no  increase  in  number  is  associated 
with  reproduction.  It  is  of  no  conse- 
quence for  our  present  purpose  that  the 
swarmspores  of  Oedogonium  are  struc- 
\  N^^V^^H         turally  different  from  those  of  UhOtrix, 

\  ^Wrj^HH         all  that  we  need  lay  stress  on  is  the  fact 

\0      \  ^^Ti        )         t^"it,  as  in  Vlothrix,  after  a  certain  time 
Ij*  I  'f   '     il  the  movement  in  the  swarmspore  ceases 

I'^Ai   I     y       IT  andanewcell-filamentisformed.    Sofar 

'  /\\  I  i/  £  —  as  the  other  method  of  reproduction  is 

concerned  considerable  difference  exists. 
In  Oe4ogonu(m  the  two  cells  which  unite 
to  form  the  zygote  arc  quite  different 
from  each  otficr,  they  origmate  in  differ- 
ent cells,  and  often  in  different  filaments. 
The  contents  of  certain  cells,  distin* 
guished  by  their  greater  sixe,  and 
known  as  oogonia,  contract,  and  the 
cell-wall  develops  a  special  opening 
(Fig.  io6).  The  cell-contents  do  not 
escape,  however,  but  fuse  in  situ  with 
another  cell  which  enters  into  it  through 
thisi  opening.  These  other  cells  have  the  form  and  power  of  movement 
ol  the  ordinary  swarmspores,  but  differ  from  them  in  their  smaller  size, 
reduced  amount  of  chlorophyll,  and  their  mode  of  development  (Fig.  106, 
///).  The  large  cell  is  known  as  the  '  ovum  ',  the  small  eel!  as  the  'spenna- 
lozoid '.  After  these  two  cells  have  fused,  the  zygote,  or,  as  it  is  here  termed, 
the  'oospore',  becomes  surrounded  by  a  thick  membrane,  passes  through 
a  hibernating  period,  and  then  germinates,  giWng  rise  to  ordinary  swarmspores. 
The  terminology  we  have  used,  viz.,  ovum  and  spermatozoid,  indicates  that  we 
have  here  to  do  with  a  sexual  act  comparable  with  that  met  %vith  in  the  higher 
animals.    The  ovum  is  the  female,  the  spermatozoid  the  male  element,  and  it 
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is  only  after  their  {uslon  that  further  development  can  take  place  ;  at  the  same 
time,  however,  there  is  one  point  of  difference  between  the  two  cases,  viz.  fusion 
in  the  plant  is  followed  by  a  restiER  period,  entirely  absent  from  the  anima]. 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt,  however,  that  the  reproductive  cells  in  Oe<hgon$Hm 
have  arisen  from  ordinary  swarnispores,  and  that  the  plant  itself  has  been  derived 
fromformscharacit-Tizetl  by  (lie  jHJSsession  of  motile  gametes  which  fuse  in  pairs 
as  is  slill  the  case  m  Ulolhrix.  Thc-se  cells  were  originally  ahke,  and  a  differen- 
tiation has  gradually  appeared  in  them,  to  which  we  apply  the  term  '  sexual '. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  discovery  of  sexuality  in  the  lower  plants 
(Pbingsheim,  1055),  comparable  to  the  only  form  of  reproduction  in  the  higher 
animals,  should  have  created  an  immense  sensation,  and  that  from  that  time 
onward  an  attempt  was  always  made  to  determine,  in  the  first  instance,  in  every 
account  of  reproduction  whether  the  process  was  sexual  or  asexual  (vegetative), 
for  it  was  the  custom  to  refer  the  extremely  varied  forms  of  organisms  to  one  or 
other  of  these  two  categories.  Tliis  view  was,  however,  incorrect  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  shown  that  sexual  reproduction  had  arisen  at  several 
points  in  the  plant  world  and  that  possibly 
It  had  not  the  same  physiological  sig- 
nificance in  all  groups.  Under  vegetative 
reproduction,  also,  were  included  a  variety 
of  processes  which  could  not  well  be 
homologized.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
the  '  vegetative  '  swarmspores  of  Oedo- 
gonium  nave  far  more  pomts  in  common 
with  the  ovum  and  spermatozoid  than 
with  a  slip  of  a  willow,  and  yet  it  is  still  the 
custom  to  treat  of  such  swarmspores  side 
by  side  with  '  cuttings  '  in  a  chapter  on 
'vegetative propagation'.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  not  possible  at  present  to  replace  this 
old-fashioned  classification  with  one  based 
on  the  knowledge  now  in  our  possession, 
although  attempts  have  alreadybecn  made 
in  this  direction.  Thus  Hanstein  (1877) 
distinguished  between  reproduction  by 
'embryos' and  by  "buds',  and  MObius 
(1897)  has  attempted  to  carry  out  this 
subdivision  more  fully.  Without  giving 
the  reasons  for  the  view  we  hold,  it  appears  to  us  that  this  classification  does 
not  meet  the  case,  so  that  we  must  continue  to  use  the  old  nomenclature  in  spite 
of  its  defects.  We  are  entitled  to  look  forward  to  rapid  progress  in  this 
subject  as  a  result  of  the  renewed  interest  taken  lately  in  problems  connected 
Mfith  the  physiology  of  reproduction  (compare  Klebs,  1900  a),  although  at  the 
same  time  we  must  not  expect  that  the  infinite  variety  of  reproductive  pro- 
cesses in  nature  may  ever  be  brought  under  one  uniform  system. 

Let  us  inquire  now  as  to  the  factors  which  render  reproduction  in  general 
possible,  and  those  which  are  cMcntial  to  the  appearance  of  the  different  types 
of  reproduction  more  especially  in  these  Algae.  For  a  long  time  it  was  imagmed 
that  these  factors  were  essentially  inUrnal,  and  that  in  the  lower  plants,  more 
especially  Algae,  just  as  in  the  higher  plants,  asexual  and  sexual  reproduction 
alternated  regularly.  It  was  assumed  that  reproduction  was  a  necessary  result 
of  internal  devdopment  when  the  i>!ant  had  reached  a  certain  size  or  age.  It 
is  owing  to  Klebs's  (1896  onwards]  researches  that  our  insight  into  this  question 
is  now  deeper  and  more  exact.  The  chief  result  of  Klebs's  investigations  is 
briefly  that  under  appropriate  external  conditions  growth  and  division  only  take 
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reMtaf  tpon  and  why  these  two  cells  sboold  exhibit  sexnal  difletcnccs  is  not  so 
apjMreot.  On  reviewing  the  rcprodticth-e  processes  m  Algae  axtd  Fungi  we 
f  »t  altbougli   very  often  sexual  hision  is  followed  by  the  fortnatioa 

vxira,  stiil  there  are  cases  of  resting  spores  produced  aaexually 
ffta)»  and,  on  the  other  band,  products  ol  sexual  uiiioo  which  develop 
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directly  without  any  resting  period  (e.g.  Fuc\ts).  If  follows  that  sexual  fusion 
is  not  the  cause  of  the  need  for  a  resting  period  ;  indeed  it  has  been  obser\*ed 
that  the  gametes  of  Uhthrix  under  certain  circumstances  (Klebs,  1896,  321) 
may  develop  into  resting  spores  without  any  fusion,  and  the  same  phenomenon 
has  been  for  a  long  time  knoiATi  to  occur  in  many  species  of  Oedo^onium  (com- 
pare HiRN,  1900,  p.  39).  If  gametes  are  able  to  develop  into  resting  spores  with- 
out any  fusion,  then  coniugation  must  have  some  special  signmcance  of  its 
own,  into  which  we  shall  go  later  on. 

The  examples  quoted  are  sufficient  to  render  clear  the  historical  lines  of 
investigation  on  this  subject.  Fungi  are,  however,  much  better  adapted  for 
studies  of  this  kind  than  Algae,  because  we  are  more  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  their  conditions  of  life,  and  because  these  conditions  are  lor  the  most  part 
not  so  restricted  as  in  the  case  of  Algae.  An  example  of  this  has  been  already 
given  in  Basidiobolus  ranarum,  but  without  rcfemng  further  to  this  case  we 
may  rather  turn  to  the  general  conclusions  which  Klebs  (1900a)  has  arrived  at 
from  his  researches  on  Fungi.  In  that  group,  far  better  than  in  Algae,  wc 
see  that  reproduction  is  not  an  essential  result  of  vigorous  growth,  as  one  would 
be  inclined  to  assume  from  the  regularity  with  which  reproduction  follows  such 
growth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  growtli  may  proceed  to  an  unlimited  extent  with- 
out reproduction,  provided  the  necessary  external  conditions  are  fulfilled.  In 
addition  to  favourable  general  conditions  the  most  important  is  continuously 
good  nutrition,  e.g.  in  cuJtiu'es.  a  frequent  renewal  of  the  nutrient  solution  before 
Its  nutritive  value  has  appreciably  aiminished  or  injurious  metabolic  products 
have  accumulated.  If,  from  time  to  time,  a  fragment  of  the  mycelium  of 
SaproUgniit  mixta  he  taken  from  a  good  culture  of  the  fungus  and  transferred 
to  a  fresh  nutritive  solution,  it  may  be  kept  growing  ve^etatively  for  two  and 
a  half  years  without  reproducing.  "This  phenomenon  is  illustrated  far  more 
effectively  by  the  case  of  yeast,  which  has,  for  hundreds  of  years,  persisted  in 
the  vegetative  condition,  and  which  can  be  induced  to  form  spores  only  under 
very  special  conditions.'  Similar  experiments  have  been  carried  out  on  a  large 
number  of  lower  organisms,  Myxomycetes,  Bacteria,  and  Fungi,  with  the  same 
results  :  it  is  more  important  to  note  that  at  least  some  higher  types  may  be 
similarly  treated,  e.  g.  Copritius  ephemerus,  which  may  be  cultivated  for  months 
as  a  sterile  mycelium  without  the  formation  of  any  pifeus.  Experiments  cannot 
be  carried  out  so  successfully  on  Algae  because  it  is  often  the  case  that  tlic  most 
insignificant  aUariUions  in  the  conditions  induce  spore  formation  ;  it  may  be 
notM,  however,  that  Vauchfria  gcminata  will  remain  sterile  in  flowing  water  for 
as  long  a  period  as  may  be  desired.  The  factor  which  most  commoni  j'  induces 
the  appearance  of  reproductive  oreans  is  an  alteration  iH  nutrition,  especially 
a  reduction  in  the  absorption  of  food.  In  the  case  of  certain  Fungi  which  form 
fruits  only  in  the  air,  transpiration  is  also  a  determinine  factor  ;  a  saturated 
atmosphere  interrupts  the  formation  of  spores,  but  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
ol  moisture  induces  the  formation  of  spores  in  abundance.  Light  also  plays  a 
part  in  a  few  cases,  as  in  certain  species  of  C&prinus  and  in  Pilobolus  microsporus. 
It  is  only  when  light  is  permitted  to  play  on  the  terminations  of  the  conidio- 
phores  of  Pilobolus  tliat  conidia  are  formed.  Illumination  for  a  few  minutes  is 
often  sufficient ;  if  it  be  not  illuminated  the  conidiophores  grow  on  just  like 
ordinary  vegetative  cells,  so  long  as  nutritive  materials  can  reach  them. 

The  withdrawal  of  nourishment  acts  in  the  first  instance  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  formation  of  reproductive  organs,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  retards  vegeta- 
tive growth.  A  contrast  would  thus  appear  to  exist  between  reproduction  and 
growth  pure  and  simple,  but  it  must  not  be  assiuned  that  reproduction  begins 
when  nutritive  conditions  are  unfavourable  and  growth  only  when  they  arc 
favourable.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  reproduction  is  all  the  more 
TigOTous  the  better  the  vegetative  parts  are  nourished.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  growth  is  an  essential  precedent  of  reproduction.    It  is  so,  however,  only  in 
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so  far  as  growth  is  associated  with  vigorous  assimilation,  for  it  is  obvious  that 
the  construction  of  reproductive  organs  necessitates  the  previous  accumnlatioo 
of  a  certain  amount  of  nutritive  materials,  and  these  must  be  all  the  more 
abundant  the  more  complex  the  reproductive  organs  are.  Thus  simple  repro- 
ductive bodies  may  arise  from  other  oi^ans  ot  propagation  witiiout  groutk, 
provided  these  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  constnictivc  materials.  The  bet 
known  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  swarmspores  of  Oedogonium  which  after 
coming  to  rest  may  become  swarmspores  once  more.  Klebs  hasdrawn  atleatioQ 
to  similar  phenomena  in  many  Fungi. 

A  more  important  difference  between  growth  and  reproduction  lies  in  this, 
that  genera]  vita]  conditions  are  not  so  restrided  in  relation  to  the  former  as  the 
latter.  For  example,  growth  may  still  go  on  at  a  very  low  or  a  very  high 
temperature,  while  formation  of  reproductive  organs  ceases.  Oxygen,  light, 
concentration  of  the  nutritive  solution,  the  quality  of  the  nutrient,  all  have 
minima  and  maxima  which  arc  much  closer  together  in  the  case  o(  rairoduc- 
tion  than  in  the  case  of  growth.  It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that 
optimum  for  the  one  process  is  also  that  for  the  other. 

Observations  similar  to  those  which  have  been  made  on  Algae  have 
been  carried  out  on  Fungi,  both  as  regards  the  occurrence  of  the  reproductive 
organs  in  general  and  ofthe  various  tj-pes  of  these  in  particular.  Fungi  far 
excel  Algae  in  the  variety  of  their  methods  of  spore  formation.  Interesting 
as  are  the  results  achieved  by  Klebs  and  his  pupils  on  this  subject  we  must  not 
attempt  to  describe  them  here,  for  their  complex  nature  renders  it  impossible 
to  summarize  them  in  a  few  sentences,  and  space  will  not  permit  of  more. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  higher  plants,  at  first  sight  we  appear  to  m«et  with 
an  essentially  difierent  state  of  afiairs.  An  oak,  for  example,  lias,  like  a  higher 
ammal.  only  one  type  of  reproduction,  t.e.  tlie  formation  of  an  embr>'o  con- 
tained in  a  seed.  This  embryo  is  the  product  of  a  sexual  act,  which  takes  place 
when  the  plant  has  reached  a  certain  age,  and  is  seemingly  induced  by  itiUnud 
causes.  Closer  study,  however,  reveals  something  entirely  different.  In  order  to 
nndcrstand  the  phenomena  we  must  study  rcprodnction  in  the  (em,  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  process  in  the  latter  is  essential  to  a  true  conception  of  what 
follows.  The  fern  has  the  same  complicated  structure  as  the  flowering  plant, 
consistirkg  as  it  does  of  a  root-system  and  a  leafy  shoot.  On  the  under  sides 
of  the  lea\'es  arise,  in  definite  ways  characteristic  of  the  group,  asexual  spores 
enclosed  in  special  receptacles,  the  sporangia.  The  spores  generally  pass  through 
a  resting  period  and  germinate  under  favoxu^able  conditions.  The  plant  which 
arises  from  the  spore  resembles,  however,  a  liverwort  rather  than  a  icm.  It  con* 
sbts  of  a  ceiluiar  expansion  a  few  millimetres  in  diameter,  increasing  by  meaos 
of  an  apical  cell,  and  attached  to  the  soil  by  rhizoids.  This  second gener&tion 
derived  from  the  spore  is  termed  the  proth^us,  and  is  incapable,  as  a  nile,ol 
developing  by  simple  growth  into  the  first  stage.  \Vtien  its  reproductive  penod 
comes  on  it  develops  sexual  organs.  Archegonia,  corresponding  to  the  oogonta 
of  Oedogonium,  appear  {Fig.  luS),  and  each  of  these  contains,  as  its  w^tcnlMl 
constituent,  an  ovum.  The  ovum  is  fertilized  by  a  motile  sperm,  produced  in 
a  S)>ecial  receptacle,  ao  anthcridium  (Fig.  Z07),  and  from  the  product  of  the 
fusion  of  these  two  cells  there  arises  a  new  fern  plant,  which  is  at  first  depcndeat 
on  the  prothallus,  but  later  on,  after  the  death  of  the  prothallus,  is  capable  of 
independent  existence.  la  the  natural  course  of  events  the  two  generations 
in  the  fern  follow  each  other  regularly,  the  asexual  generation  or  sporapbyte 
being  succeeded  by  the  sexual  gametophyte,  and  that  in  turn  by  tbe  spoco- 
phyte  :  in  other  words,  we  have  here  a  case  of  aUernaUon  of  generutums.  Any 
attempts  to  induce  a  spore  to  form  a  sporophyte  or  an  oosperm  to  form  a 
gametophyte  by  external  agencies  have  been  as  yet  entirely  unsuccessful.  In 
this  respect  the  (em  shows  a  marked  difference  from  the  Algae  lad  FnogL 

Tbis  distinctioa  cannot,  however,  be  fuodamental,  for  we  koow  of  iev<ni 
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abnormal  phenomena  which  occur  in  many  ferns  under  conditions  which  have 
not  as  yet  oeen  fully  studied,  viz.  the  phenomena  termed  apospory  and  apogamy 
(lor  literature  see  Goebei.,  1898-1901,  p.  430).  By  apogamy  is  meant  the 
development  of  the  sjiorophyte,  or  pari  of  it,  the  sporangium,  as  a  vegetative 
outgrowth  of  till'  protlialhis,  without  any  intervention  of  the  fertilized  ovum. 
Again  when  prothalli  arise  not  from  spores  but 
from  sterile  sporangial- cells,  or  from  general 
vegetative-cells  of  the  sjwrophyte,  we  speak  of 
the  phenomenon  as  apospory.  Apogamy  and 
apospory  show  that  the  characters  of  the  sporo- 
pnyte,  as  also  of  the  gametophyte,  lie  latent  in 
every  cell  of  the  fern,  and  that  the  changes 
leading  to  (lie  formation  of  the  other  generation 
do  not  occur  first  in  the  i^yce'l  ^^  ^^  the  spore. 
Apospory  and  apogamy  lead  us  to  hope  that  it 
may  yet  be  possible  to  discover  the  more  im- 
mediate conditions  that  determine  the  rhythm  of 
alternation  so  that  wc  may  then  be  able  pos- 
sibly to  alter  it  at  will. 

Another  variation  from  the  regular  aJtema- 
tion  of  generation  occurs  much  more  frequently 
than  apospory  and  apogamy.  Many  ferns  have 
in  addition  to  spores  and  sexual  cells  other  re]>ro- 
ductive  organs  which  may  be  termed  accessory. 
These  may  occur  on  the  sporophyte  or  on  the 

prothallus,  but  in  neither  case  do  they  lorm  stages  in  the  altertiaiion ;  one 
variety  renews  the  sporophyte,  the  other  the  gametophyte  (Boweb,  1887). 
The  r^ularity  in  the  alternation  of  generations  may  in  this  way  he  dt-stroyeid 
and  each  generation  may  go  on  repeating  itself  directly  an  indefinite  number 
of  times.  Doubtless  caretui  investigation  may  show  that  external  factors 
often  determine  whether  the  typical  or  the  accessory  reproductive  organs 
shall  be  produced  in  any  special  case. 

If  we  now  glance  at  the  life-cycle  of  the  other  Pleridophyta  and  compare 
them  with  that  of  the 
ferns  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  term,  we  find  that 
we  are  able  to  identify  in 
all  of  them  the  same  two 
generations,  but  not  al- 
nuyswith  equal  clearness. 
The  gametophyte  in  very 
many  forms  reaches  only 
a  very  limited  size,  and  is 
finally  entirely  enclosed 
within  the  spore.  Tlie 
wail  of  the  spore  opens  at 
one  end,  in  the  one  case 
to  allow  the  sperms  to 
escape,  in  the  other  to 
afiord  a  means  of  entry 

for  the  sperm  to  the  archcgonium  and  to  the  ovum.  Concomitantly  with 
these  reductions  in  size  of  the  prothallus,  further  modifications  occur  in  its 
historical  development .  While  both  types  of  sexual  organs  are  or  may  be  borne 
on  the  protbail)  of  terns,  in  other  t>'pes  the  prothalli  are  unisexual,  and  it  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  spore  and  the  sporangium  whether  the  prothallus 
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w3]  aJtemards  prodoce  male  or  ieaufe  reprodoctire  <x^asa ;  the  ^qcoptyte 
prodoca  megamms  in  mBgaronrangn  aiid  mkrospares  in  microsporaagia^ 
the  f  onner  fcmik,  the  latter  male. 

This  stage  in  the  Imtorical  deiclufaueat  o(  tbe  PXeridofAjta.  brags  ob 
Dearer  f  o  the  onditkiB  found  in  the  PfaancnigBflK.  As  a  rcsDlt  of  HofaiEismx's 
cpoch-nu]cbig  mvcstjgatitns  it  is  poaBifale  to  oooqare  the  Gymnospenns  in  aB 
ifnriil  points  with  tbe  Pteridopnyta.  We  nmst,  however,  rder  to  the  text- 
boolca  oo  botany  or  to  tbe  expositions  of  tbe  sob^ect  given  by  Goebel  id  his 
Oitgmoffitptcf  frf  Plaiits  for  oetaib  of  tbe  corapaiisoa,  since  the  plan  ol  tbe 
present  coQiM  of  lectives  do»  DOt  inchide  a  treatment  of  morpMogical  reUtno- 
ships  such  as  these.  We  shall  coofiae  oufjdv<s  to  a  discmsioa  of  the  Angii^ 
roerms  whose  likeness  to  tbe  Pteridophsrta  is  not  so  apparent.  Angkxpenm 
^M  develop  sporan^^  on  leaves  which,  like  those  of  Ptendopbyta.  undcrfo 
metamorphosts.  These  metamorpbcKed  leaves  and  the  sporangia  which  ther 
produce  are  collectively  spfdcen  of  as  the  flower.  The  metamorpbosis  of  Soral- 
feaves  has  been  already  referred  to  at  p.  349,  and  it  wotUd  appear  that  ph)io- 
genetically  this  ineTaniorTibosis  has  beoi  intimately  associated  uith  the  fortna- 
tion  of  n>orajQgia.  bat  whether  the  same  is  true  ootogenetically  in  each 
individual  case  is  more  than  doubtful.  Floral -leaves,  at  all  events,  have  not 
lost  their  power  of  becoming  foliage-leaves,  and  after  the  application  of  appn^ 
priate  stimuU  fiowen  may  be  induced  to  take  <Mi  a  green  cctoor. 

This  questiun.  however,  ne«d  not  be  considered  here,  for  it  is  the  spomngitm 
and  not  we  leaf  from  which  it  arises  that  is  more  especially  before  us.  We 
may  dstinguish  rotcrosporan^ia  (pollen-sacs)  developed 
on  stamina]  leaves  and  containing  microspores  (pollen- 
grains),  and  me^asporangia  (o\-u]es)  enclosed  nithin 
carpels,  each  containing,  lor  the  most  part,  one  mega- 
spore  or  embryo-sac  Very  frequently  we  find  micro- 
and  mega-sporangia  united  in  the  same  flower,  and  their 
mode  of  occurrence  is  determined  exclusively  by  internal 
factors,  acting  in  sach  a  way  that  the  nxicrosporangia  are 
dc\'e]oped  first,  the  megasporangia  later. 

The  case  where  the  flowers  are  unisexuaJ.  and  where 

tbe  sexes  are  distributed  on  difierent  plants,  requires 

furthf^  investigation  as  to  the  factors  which  bring  about  this  oetemiinatton  of 

sex.  hut  no  deunite  conclusions  on  the  matter  have  as  yet  been  readied  (Stras- 

BUBGER.  1900). 

Let  us  now  trace  the  further  development  of  the  spores.  The  microspore, 
without  any  further  growth,  become  transformed  into  a  prothallus,  dividing 
into  two  cells  of  unequal  size  (Fig.  loo).  The  small  cell  becomes  tlw 
antheridium,  dividing  later  into  two  male  cells,  the  large  cell  remains  sterile  and 
has  a  special  function  to  perform.  This  function  becomes  evident  so  soon  as 
the  microspore  reaches  the  stigma  through  the  agency  ol  wind  currents  or  insects. 
So  soon  as  it  has  become  securely  fixed  in  that  situation  it  proceeds  to  develop 
a  long  byplw-iike  pollen-tube,  which  (Fig.  no)  forces  its  way  deep  into  the 
meKasporangium,  breaks  through  the  wall  of  the  mcgaspore,  and  sheds  into 
it  the  two  spenns.  The  earlier  changes  which  take  place  in  the  megaspore  are 
very  remarkable.  The  megaspore  remains  imbedded  in  tbe  tissue  of  the  spo- 
rangium, hence  the  necessity  for  the  formation  o!  a  pollen-tube.  Its  nudeus 
undergoes  three  successive  divisions,  so  that  finally  eight  nuclei  are  present  in 
the  mt^aspore,  and  these  are  arranged  in  a  definite  manner  (Fig.  no).  Three 
of  them  are  situated  at  the  end  of  the  megaspore  where  the  pollen-tube  enters, 
forming  there  what  is  termed  the  egg-apparatus  (ic.  Fig.  no;  compare 
Fig-  III),  each  becoming  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  protoplasm  obtained  from  tbe 
mother-cell.  The  egg-apparatus  thus  consists  of  three  naked  cells.  Similarly, 
the  other  end  of  the  megaspore,  three  other  cdls  (an.  Fig.  no)  are  formed,  tbe 
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antipodal  cells,  which,  however,  appear  to  have  no  special  function  to  perform. 
Finally,  there  remain  over  two  other  nuclei — the  polar  nuclei — which  move 
towards  the  centre  of  the  megaspore,  (using  sooner  or  later  in  that  situation, 
the  product  being  known  as  the  secondary  nucleus  of  the  embryo-sac.  Which 
of  these  nuclei  or  cells  are  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  prothallus  it  is 
impossible  to  say  ;  this  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  three  cells  of  the 
e^-apparatus,  or,  at  all  events,  the  one  distinguishable  by  its  size  as  the  ovum, 
rcprespnts  the  arrhcgonium  reduced  to  its  simplest  condition. 

After  entry  one  of  the  sperm  nuclei  fuses  with  the  ovum,  and  the  product 
develops  into  the  embryo.  The  two  cells  adjacent  to  the  ovum  disappear.  The 
other  nucleus  fuses  u-ith  the  embryo-sac-nucleus  (see  p.  370),  and  from  the  pro- 
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duct  of  that  fusion  and  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  embryo-sac  there  arises 
a  cellular  tissue — the  endosijcrni — whicli  becomes  filled  with  reserve  food 
materials,  and  sooner  or  later  is  used  up  by  the  developing  embryo.  The  whole 
m^asporangium  now  increases  greatly  in  size  and  forms  the  seed,  which  when 
mature  enters  on  a  period  of  rest. 

E\'en  in  the  very  highe-st  plants  it  is  thus  possible  to  demonstrate  an 
alternation  of  generations.  Tlie  marked  rcduciion  in  the  gamctophyte  of  the 
fern  is  carried  in  this  case  so  far  that  practically  notliing  is  left  of  tliat  stage 
except  the  reproductive  organs  themselves,  and  the  alternation  becomes  in 
consequence  completely  hidden.  It  is  obvious  from  a  consideration  of  these 
facts  that  there  will  be  far  less  opportunity  for  variations  in  the  regularity  o! 
the  succession  of  generations  in  the  higher  plants  than  in  the  fenis.    Since  the 
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dftvelopment  of  sexuaJ  organs  appttm  to  be  a  neceuary  consequent  of  the  forma- 
tion of  spores  phy-sidogical  investigation  must  be  limited  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  conditions  of  ^pon-  and  ;IowCT'-production. 

As  in  certain  ferns,  so  also  in  many  Angiosperms.  we  meet  with  accessory 
organs  of  reproduction,  at  least  in  the  sporopbyte  stage,  and  when  we  speak  of 
these  as  asexuaJ  or  vegetative  reproductive  methods  we  do  not  mean  the  mega- 
and  micro-spores  (althoueh  these  also  are  asexual  in  character )r  but  those  speaal 
accessory  organs  which  mvariably  consist  of  a  growing  point  or  bud,  ^ving 
rise  to  leaves  and  roots  after  these  or  the  organs  liearing  them  have  separated 
from  the  parent.  Great  variations  occur  in  the  [loint  of  origin  of  these  buds, 
and  in  the  way  in  which  the  necessary  reserves  are  stored  in  leaf,  stem,  and 
root ;  these,  howci'cr,  we  need  not  discuss  here. 

After  this  superficLal  sketch  of  the  morphology  of  the  reproductive  organs 
of  the  flowering  plant  we  may  pass  to  the  problems  requiring  consideration  from 
a  physiological  standpoint,  viz.  what  determines  flower  formation,  what  vq^ 
tative  repraduction  ;  what  relations  exist  between  reproduction  and  vegetative 
growth  ;  what  is  the  special  significance  of  reproduction,  and  more  especially 
of  asexual  and  sexual  reproduction. 

We  arc  not  nearly  so  well  acquainted  with  these  subjects  in  connexion 
with  higher  plants  as  in  the  case  of  the  lower,  and  the  experimental  investigation 
of  the  former  is  much  more  difficult.  The  first  question  we  have  to  answer  here 
is  whether  or  not  unlimited  growlh  is  possible  without  reproduction.  At  the  first 
glance  the  answer  would  appear  to  be  in  the  negative,  but  further  consideration 
shows  that  that  answer  is  incorrect.  A  tree  may  be  several  hundred  years  old 
and  stiJl  go  on  growing  ;  in  the  long  run  it  dies,  but  we  cannot  say  that  death 
was  due  to  internal  factors  and  that  perpetual  vegetative  growth  was  impos- 
sibU.  Death  may  be  due  rather  to  external  factors,  e.g.  the  ever-increasing 
difficulty  of  conducting  water  to  the  Lofty  growing  points.  Klebs  (1903) 
attempts  to  account  for  the  death  of  trees  by  assuming  that  certain  decompo- 
sition products  migrate  from  the  dead  parts  and  gradually  infect  the  livmg 
oi^ans.  Our  suggestion  above  might  be  made  more  general  by  saying 
that  when  a  certain  size  is  exceeded  nutritive  disturbances  (not  merely  inter- 
ruptions in  the  water  flow)  generally  ensue,  which  in  the  long  run  bring  about 
death.  In  many  of  the  lower  organisms  also,  e.  g.  in  flydrodictyon,  con- 
tinuous vegetative  growth  appears  to  be  impossible.  When  the  ceUs  of  this 
alga  come  to  exceed  a  certain  size  its  central  cells  are  badly  supplied  with  food- 
material  and  must  in  the  long  run  die  off  unless  the  size  of  the  body  be  reduced 
as  a  result  of  reproduction.  Internal  factors  are  also  known  to  be  eOectii-c, 
but  they  do  not  affect  the  parts  of  the  tree  which  are  of  special  interest  to  us. 
The  protoplasm  of  the  growing  points  in  an  old  tree  has  just  as  much  power  of 
development  as  that  ofone  a  smgle  year  old.  In  proof  of  this  view  we  point 
to  the  numberless  cullivalcd  plants  which  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  and 
which  have  been  so  propagated  for  hundreds  of  years.  Tliis  is  true,  for  example, 
of  the  willow,  poplar,  sugar-cane,  and  many  others;  at  the  same  time,  some  of 
these  plants  in  their  later  years  are  often  subject  to  diseases  which  have  been 
considered  to  be  a  consequence  of  degeneration  due  to  perpetual  vegetative 
propagation.  It  has,  indeed,  been  maintained  that  the  life  of  cuttings  is  limited 
by  that  of  the  mother-plant  from  which  they  are  taken.  MObius  (1897)  has. 
as  it  appears  to  us,  demonstrated  beyond  criticism  that  this  view  is  incorrect, 
and  we  may  refer  directly  to  the  evidence  he  has  advanced.  It  will  be  as  well. 
however,  if  we  cite  one  or  two  examples  in  illustration  of  the  position  we  bold, 
viz.  that  vegetative  growth  may  be  unlimited.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  lecture  wc  referred  to  the  case  of  rhizomes  which  grew  on  from  year  to 
year,  in  the  main  axis  or  in  lateral  shoots.  Since  they  are  always  forming  new 
roots  acropetally  all  difficulties  la  absorption  of  water  are  removed.  The 
older  parts,  however,  die  off,  and  hence  it  is  not  possible  in  nature  to  deter- 
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mine  whether  such  a  plant  has  been  in  existence  lot  years  or  for  centuries. 
Many  of  these  rlii2oniic  plants  have  lost  their  power  of  forming  seed,  and  their 
fmntinued  existence  depends  entirely  on  the  growth  of  the  rhizome.  Acorus 
calamus  is  a  cose  in  point.  This  plant  has  been  knowTi  as  a  native  of  Eturope 
for  at  least  400  years,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  during  the  whole  of  that 
time  it  maintained  itself  in  existence  and  increased  by  vegetative  methods  only. 
[Ki-EBs  has  given  some  admirable  examples  (i<)03-4)  of  continued  vegetative 
growth  experimentally  induced.  He  was  successful  in  causing  GUchotna  hedc- 
racea  to  remain  growing  in  the  form  of  creeping  shoots  for  years.] 

The  examples  quoted  make  it  clear  that  the  formation  of  flowers  and 
reproduction  by  means  of  sporangia  is  not  generally  necessary  for  the  tribal 
continuance  of  the  plant,  and  that  the  plant,  whether  it  be  a  flowering  plant  or  a 
SaproUgnia,  can  continue 
in  existence  by  vegeta- 
tive means  only.  Inquiry- 
into  the    factors   wKich 
bhngabout  flower  forma- 
tion becomes  thus  all  the 
more  necessary. 

WTien  we  examine 
flowering  plants  under 
natural  conditions  we  find 
that  the  flowers  begin  to 
appear  when  the  plant 
is  '  ripe  for  floweiing  ' 
just  as  sexual  -  cells  ap- 
pear in  the  animal  when 
it  reaches  a  certain  age. 
But  although  flower  for- 
mation, generally  speak- 
ing, takes  place  at  a  ccr- 
tam  age,  which  differs 
with  each  species,  still, 
exceptions  are  known,  as, 
for  example,  the  oak, 
which  normally  is  '  ripe ' 
in  its  sixtieth  to  eightieth 
year,  but  which  occasion- 
ally produces  flowers  in 
its  first  year  and  then 
dies    down     (Weesner, 

1902,  p.  75.  Compare  Fig.  93).  VOchtinc  (1893)  has  demonstrated  in  a  very 
striking  manner  that  flower  formation  is  influenced  by  external  factors.  The 
plant  he  experimented  upon  was  Mimutus  tilingii,  which  left  off  forming 
flowers  in  light  of  low  intensity  but  still  sufficiently  strong  to  permit  of  vigorous 
v^etative  growth,  'ilie  effect  ol  the  diminution  in  light  makes  itself  felt  even 
when  the  inflorescence  lias  been  formed ;  it  arrests  the  further  development  of 
the  flower  already  laid  down  in  the  axils  of  the  bracts  (Fig.  112),  and  induces 
a  general  evolution  of  resting  axillary  buds  into  vegetative  shoots. 

This  illustration  of  the  relationship  between  foliage  and  flower  formation 
recalls  vividly  that  between  growth  and  reproduction  in  Fungi.  Wc  have 
established  in  relation  to  these  forms  that  the  limits  of  the  general  vital  condi- 
tions for  reproduction  are  more  restricted,  and  VOchtinc  has  shown  in  Mtmultts 
that  the  mmimum  of  illumination  for  flower  formation  lies  higher  than  for  that 
of  vegetative  organs.    We  are,  however,  as  yet  far  from  having  reached  a  solu- 
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tion  ol  the  problem,  since  the  increase  in  the  intensity  of  light  obviously  does 
not  play  the  same  part  in  VOcHTtuc's  experiments  as  does  the  limiting  oi 
the  food  sui>ply  in  Saprolcgma.  A  certain  light  intensity  is  only  one  oi  the 
conditions  of  flower  develojiment  and  not  the  chief  releasing  stimulus.  Under 
such  a  light  intensity  of  course  vegetative  developments  ^o  on  unchecked.  There 
arc  many  observations  and  experiments  which  show  that  other  external  factors 
may  be  of  great  importance  in  the  determination  of  flower  formation.  \\y 
blooms  only  in  a  warm  simny  aspect,  and  exhibits  vegetative  growih  only  in 
woodland  shade  (Wiesner,  IQ02,  p.  75).  The  quality  of  the  light  also  has  an 
important  effect  on  flower  formation.  According  to  Sachs  (1&87).  ultra-violet 
light  must  be  especially  considered  in  this  relation  (p.  311).  In  his  experiments, 
carried  out  under  conditions  when  ultra-violet  light  vras  excluded,  flon-er-buds 
were  formed,  but  they  did  not  open  ;  apparently  the  intensity  of  the  light  was 
too  low.  Sachs's  statements  may  be  explained  by  VOcHTiNc'scxperimcntsand 
observations  (1893)  and  by  those  of  Klebs  (1900  b)  and  Montemartin[  (1903). 
MCbius  found  (1897)  certain  Gramineae  and  species  of  ifwrago  flowered  better 
on  dry  soil  in  places  where  nutrients  were  resiricted  in  quantity  than  where  there 
were  abundant  supplies  of  water  and  nutritive  salts.  Perhaps  with  this  is 
related  ihe  fact  that  root-pruning  of  trees  tends  to  induce  an  increase  in  flower 
formation ;  that  ringing  has  also  the  same  effect  is  probably  due  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  abundant  supply  of  organic  material  to  the  axillary  buds. 
[Klebs  (1903,  and  especially  1904,  545)  has  established  the  external  conditiaDS 
necessary  for  flower  formation  in  a  number  of  plants.  No  general  laws  on  the 
subject  have  as  yet,  however,  been  formulated;  on  the  contrary,  every  plant 
seems  to  maintain  relationships  of  its  own  with  the  environment.] 

Although  external  factors  are  known  to  be  of  great  importance  in  flower 
formation,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  play  as  vital  a  part  there  as  in  the 
lower  plants.  Even  though  proof  be  advanced  that  flower  formation  stands 
in  definite  relation  to  a  definite  external  factor,  that  is  not  to  say  that  that  rela- 
tion is  so  simple  and  so  direct  as  in  the  case  of  a  unicellular  alga.  If  it  be  proved, 
for  instance,  that  a  dry  soil  increases  flowering,  and  that  a  wet  one  retards  it,  we 
can  only  say  that  the  character  of  the  soil  directly  influences  the  roots  and  only 
indirectly  the  aeriai  organs.  The  root  may  he  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the 
emnronment  of  the  shoot,  just  as  every  cell  is  a  part  of  the  en^-ironment  of 
another  cell,  hut  that  does  not  affect  the  relations  existing  between  different 
parts  of  the  higher  plant,  and  calculated  to  affect  the  formation  of  flowers  abo. 
In  fact,  the  correlations  between  leaf  and  flower  formation  must  always  be  kept 
prominently  in  mind.  All  factors  which  tend  to  advance  foliage  developiiwot 
are  unfavourable  to  flower  production  and  vice  versa.  In  extreme  cases  nowen 
are  completely  suppressed,  and  certain  plants  exhibit  vegetative  growth  only; 
in  certam  aquatics  Goebel  (1893)  showed  that  the  luxuriant  formattoa  of 
v^etative  organs  was  the  cjiuse  of  the  absence  of  flowers,  and  MObius  (1897, 
p.  137)  has  brought  forward  evidence  of  a  similar  nature.  We  need  not  enter 
more  fully  into  these  correlations  since  we  cannot  bring  forward  anything  sub- 
stantially new  in  their  explanation.  It  is  always  important,  however,  to  re- 
member that  in  flower  format  ion  not  merely  «(^rwa/  but  also  inUrnal  stimuli  may 
playanimportant  part,and  some  of  Sachs  s  {1892}  obser\'ations  on  thisquestko 
are  very  suggestive.  In  May  Sachs  made  cuttings  of  Begonia  in  the  usual  way, 
and  found  that  the  plantsspringingfromsuch  leaf-cuttings  gave  rise  to  floweratn 
the  beginning  of  November,  preceded  by  a  luxuriant  formation  of  foliage-leavts- 
If,  however,  the  leaf-cuttings  are  taken  from  a  flowering  specimen  in  the  end  of 
July.  floK-ers  appear  on  them  in  the  end  of  September,  but  few  leaves  are 
previously  formed.  Several  other  experiments  of  the  same  nature  aie  recorded. 
Thus  GoEBEL  {1901)  found  that  leaves  of  Achimenes  fiaageana  10  the  flowcfing 
condition,  used  as  cuttings,  proceeded  to  form  flowering  shoots  at  once,  v^iOe 
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cuttings  irom  younger  [dants  produced  vegetative  shoots.  Such  facts  as  these 
Sachs  attcni{itcd  to  explain  by  his  hypothesis  of  specific  constructive  materials 
(p.  349).  He  assumed  that  special  ttower-formiiig  materials  occurred  in  the 
plant  about  to  flower,  and  hence  the  rapid  formation  of  Sowers  on  cuttings 
taken  from  it.  Quite  apart  from  the  general  criticisms  we  have  brought 
against  Sachs's  hypothesis,  there  arc  by  no  means  unimportant  objections  to 
this  special  application  of  it.  WiNKLER  (i(|o3)  found  the  shoots  which  arose 
ironi  the  leaf  cuttings  of  Torenia  very  liable  to  form  flowers,  and  this  tendency 
was  held  m  common  by  ali  leaves,  and  even  by  cotyledons.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  flowers  poi^tulated  by  Sachs  must 
be  especially  abundant  in  the  floaers  themseivcs  1  prci)arcd  flower -cuttings  of 
many  species  of  Achimenes  ;  though  these  produced  buds  in  quantities  none 
ol  them  formed  flowers.  The  conditions  necessary  for  the  production  of 
flowers  from  leaf-cuttings  must  obviously  be  studied  on  broader  lines  ;  still 
these  facts  may  be  adduced  as  interesting  evidence  that  internal  factors  play 
a  very  important  part  in  the  formation  of  flowers. 

In  general,  however,  our  information  as  to  the  factors  which  are  essential  to 
the  formation  of  flowers  is  very  imperfect ;  the  facts  which  have  been  brought 
forward  piove,  however,  that  the  periodicity  ui  blooming  usually  observed  is  not 
fixed  once  and  for  aU  but  may  be  experiiueutally  influenced.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  alternation  of  generations  in  the  Phanerogams  is  in  so  far  hxed  that  the 
formation  ol  spores  is  followed  nece!>sarily  by  the  formation  of  sexual  organs. 

Plants  which,  in  addition  to  seeds,  also  form  accessory  organs  of  reproduc- 
tion, such  as  tubers,  bulbs,  &c.,  require  special  mention,  since  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  conditions  which  are  necessary  for  the  formation  of  flowers 
or  seeds  must  differ  from  those  which  govern  the  formation  of  propagative 
buds.  On  this  point,  however,  little  is  known ;  so  far  only  correlations 
between  them  have  been  established.  For  example,  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  Bowers  and  propagalive-buds  are  produced  concurrently,  but  that 
the  setting  of  seed  takes  place  only  if  the  formation  ol  propagative-buds  is 
prevented  (compare  Lindemuth,  189O).  The  cases  where  propagative-buds 
arise  in  place  of  flowers  are  of  especial  interest,  e.g.  Poa  buibosa  and  many  others, 
for  in  these  cases  we  do  know  that  special  but  as  yet  unknown  external  factors 
accelerate  or  retard  the  formation  of  such  Howers  or  buds  (Hungeh,  iS&7^. 
[Looking  at  the  general  results  we  have  arrived  at  in  this  lecture  we  must  admit 
that  the  normai  path  of  development,  both  in  higher  and  in  lower  plants,  is  only  a 
special  type  of  many  developmental  possibilities.  That  this  normal  sequence  and 
not  some  other  is  usuaUy  met  with  must  be  attributed  to  a  normal  sequence 
in  the  external  factors.  It  is  to  Kl£BS  especially  that  we  owe  this  valuable 
conception  with  regard  to  the  factors  governing  developmental  processes.] 

A  few  words  may  be  said  in  conclusion  as  to  the  biological  signilicaiice  of 
reproduction.  In  the  lower  organisms  Uiis  is  especially  obvious,  for  the  impor- 
tance to  the  organism  ol  swajnispores  and  of  couidia  and  resting  spores  capable 
of  distributing  the  plant  in  the  air  requires  no  explanation.  The  value  of  the 
formation  of  fruit  and  seed  in  the  higher  plants  is  equally  intelligible.  It  is 
immaterial  whether  the  organism  forms  these  organs  once  and  then  dies,  or 
whether  it  continues  forming  them  for  several  years,  their  production  tends 
not  only  to  the  persistence  out  also  to  the  increase  of  the  species.  Every 
organism  does  its  best  to  distribute  itself  and  to  seek  pastures  new ;  this 
characteristic  is  so  marked  in  living  things  that  one  gets  the  impression  that 
their  entire  existence  is  spent  in  producing  their  successors.  We  use  the 
term  '  impression '  purposely,  because  attempts  to  answer  such  questions  tend 
to  teleology  ;  they  lead  us  at  once  to  the  ultimate  problem  of  all,  viz.  wliat  is 
the  final  aim  and  object  of  the  existence  of  the  organism  ?  and  to  that  question 
no  answer  can  be  given. 

Although  we  may  understand  in  general  the  biological  reasons  for  the 
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[In  dcalins  wiih  Ihcxn  phrnomeiui  wc  enter  on  a  subject  which,  in  tpitc  of  its  great  interest 
ta  physiologists,  hfts  been  in%-csti^tc(l  jlmost  solely  from  the  morplio logical  point  a(  view. 
This  renders  its  discuulon  very  difficult  as  welt  u  not  infrequently  onesided  and  aubjcctivc. 
since  the  main  problems  «tiU  await  decision  by  experiment.  In  Uie  ftddilional  notes  \a  the 
present  English  edition  only  «  Bclcction  of  the  recent  literature  can  be  dealt  with.] 

In  plants,  as  in  animals,  there  is,  as  wc  have  already  seen,  a  characteristic 
mcthocl  of  TpprodHction  by  the  fusion  of  two  previoiwly  separate  cells,  and  in  ex- 
treme cases  the  fusing  cells,  like  the  organs  which  produce  them,  are  so  widely 
different  from  each  other  that  we  may  then  speak  of  sexual  differentiation  and 
of  the  ■  fertilization '  of  a  female  by  a  male  cell,  in  harmony  with  the  conditions 
existing  in  the  higher  animals.  In  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  the  mtaning  of 
fertilization  we  may  consider  the  process  as  it  occurs  in  definite  cases  among 
Arcbegoniatae  and  Angiospennae  without  inquiring  whether  fertilization  has 
the  same  value  in  all  cases.  Since,  doubiless,  the  sexual  process  has  arisen  not 
once  only,  but  several  times  in  the  history  of  organisms,  we  must  look  on  it  as 
possible  that  in  different  places  it  may  have  a  different  significance,  e.g.  in 
Diatomaceae  and  Phanerogams  (compare  Kl£bs,  1899). 

In  certain  Algae  the  principal  difference  between  egg-cell  and  sperm  lies 
in  the  much  greater  sw  of  the  former  ;  but  both  the  gametes  are  normal  cells, 
each  has  protoplasm  and  a  nucleus,  and  each  may  even  possess  chromatophcres. 
But  in  Phanerogams  and  ferns  nearly  alt  the  protoplasm  of  the  male  cell  dis- 
appears and  the  cell  consists  finally  of  little  more  than  a  nucleus.  The 
protoplasm  is  never  entirely  absent,  but,  as  far  as  wc  know,  in  the  higher  plants, 
the  cliromatophores  are  aiways  wanting.  Wc  may  therefore  assume  that  the 
nucleus  of  the  sperm  is  a  most  important  organ,  and  is  responsible  for  the  final 
results  of  fertilization. 

During  the  )irocess  of  fertilization  the  protoplasts  of  the  two  cells  tmite  and 
the  two  nuclei  also  imdergo  fusion,  and  thereafter  the  fertilized  egg  begins  to 

?ow.  Without  fusion  neither  male  nor  female  cell  is  capable  of  growth, 
hus  the  first  result  of  fertilization  is  the  removal  of  a  developmental  inhibition, 
and  wc  may  conclude  that  the  egg  was  in  want  of  something  which  is  supplied 
by  the  sperm,  and  that  its  nucleus  is  destitute  of  cartain  substances  which  the  male 
nucletis  possesses. 

It  is  probable  that  further  research  may  show  a  qualitative  difference  to 
exist  between  the  two  nudei,  although  at  present  such  differences  have  not  been 
determined.  On  the  contrary  research  has  hitherto  shown  a  similarity  in  the 
materials  composing  ovum  and  sperm  nuclei,  and  amongst  these  nuclein  has 
been  regarded  as  most  worthy  of  attention.  Although  Zacharias  (1901)  in 
general  found  no  qualitative  cufference  in  the  nuclein  present  he  found  a  cofi' 
siderablc  quantitative  difference — the  ovum-nucleus  being  much  poorer  in 
nuclein  than  the  sperm -nucleus.  In  certain  cases,  for  instance  Marchantia,  this 
difference  becomes  qualitative  tor  no  nuclein  at  all  can  be  detected  in  the  egg- 
nucleus  just  previous  to  fertilization.  On  this  has  been  founded  the  hypothesis 
that  the  ripe  ovum  is  incapable  of  deveioftment  because  it  does  not  contain  sufficient 
nuclein,  a  deficiency  which  is  supplied  on  fertilization  ;  but  that  0ie  sperm  cannot 
develop  by  itself  because  it  is  deficient  in  protoplasm. 

Views  entirely  different  from  that  just  advanced  are  held,  two  of  which  may 
be  briefly  referred  to  here ;  one  is  based  on  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the 
nucleus  of  the  cell  preceding  the  formation  of  the  sperm  and  ripening  of  the 
ovum — phenomena  resembling  those  seen  in  animiUs.  It  has  often  been  re- 
marked that  the  formation  of  male  and  female  cells  begins  with  a  nuclear 
division  differing  widely  from  the  typical  mode,  and  described  as  reduction- 
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division.  In  the  normal  v^eutivc  divisiaa  the  dmxniHaaKS,  which  occur  in 
a  definite  aad.  for  cadi  yews,  perfectly  coostaot  nundier.  split  loogitodinaUy, 
sotfaateachdaug^Uer-oedcontuw  thesuncBBmbaaslbepvent-all.  Intbe 
diriaaa  wfakfa  pccoedes  the  ionnatiaa  of  the  seml-cdb  a  stmiUr  nmnber  of 
chromosomes  appean,  bat  since  they  do  not  split  loogttDdiiulIy,  both  onmaod 
spenn  contain  only  half  the  osoal  aamber  aiid  only  by  fertiluatioD  is  the  inO 
complement  again  attained  [compare  Fm-  87  in  the  7th  ed.  of  the  Bonn  Tot* 
book].  A  phcpomenoo  amilar  to  tfaii  rafmciKm  a  abo  found  in  FhaneragaaL 
Tlie  nucltms  in  the  tnixyo-tac  and  that  in  the  poUen-grain  show  only  tulf  as 
many  diromasomei  as  w  the  vegetative  o^b.  The  reduced  number  is  oo( 
brought  about,  however,  by  sapprcasioD  ol  the  kngitixiinal  division  bal  by 
the  nuclein  thread  dtvidii^  into  only  hali  the  r«alar  uimber  of  cfaromosoanes. 
^inoe  these  words  were  wntten  a  very  comprebensive  sommarv  of  the  cyto- 
logical  literatore  has  been  published,  showing  that  a  reductioo- division  occms 
before  the  formation  of  seiniaJ>cHls  both  in  plants  and  in  gnimak  {comptts 
KObnicke,  1904  ;  Strasbukgek.  X904  a,  1905.  &c.] 

Among  zoologists  the  arrest  of  the  developmental  process  has  b«n 
attributed  to  thi&  reduction,  and  many  botanists,  e.g.  JVZL  ^1900  b).  hold  the 
same  view  as  to  the  reduced  number  oi  chroniosomes.  Apart  altogether  bwo  the 
tact  that  the  reduction  in  the  nmnber  of  cfarooxBomes  is  brought  about  in  quite 
different  wuys  there  are  other  considoatiaas  vduch  tmhtate  against  this  viev. 
In  spealdng  of  the  genetic  relationships  between  Ptertdophyta  and  Phane- 
rogams in  the  foregoing  lecture  we  saw  that  the  whole  of  one  generation  of  the 
fern — namely,  the  prothrUlia.!  generation,  on  which  the  sexual  organs  are  borne — 
is  reduced  to  a  few  cell  divisions  in  the  s|X)res  of  the  Phanerogams.  In  ferns 
the  prothallial  generation  possesses  the  half  number  of  chromosomes  and  ytt 
it  is  capable  of  vigorous  devdopmeot.  Chromosome  reduction  in  the  Phane- 
rogams is  manifestly  an  ancestral  character  handed  down  from  earlier  types— 
perhaps  fern-like  in  character — and  has  00  direct  relation  to  fertilizatioo.  as 
appears  to  be  the  case  in  animals.  Also  in  the  case  of  apogamy  in  ferns,  in 
which  the  s^iorophytc  arises  on  the  prothallium  without  the  intervention  of  ao 
ovum  it  seems  that  the  increase  in  ntimber  of  the  chromosomes  can  come  aboat 
otherwise  than  by  fertilization,  for  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  apogamooi 
shoots  have  the  same  number  of  chromosomes  as  the  normal  one.  In  apogamoDS 
ferns,  according  to  Farmek,  Moore,  and  DiGBY  (Proc.  Royal  Soc.,  1903,  yu 
453),  a  fusion  between  the  nuclei  of  two  v^etative  cells  takes  place,  leading  to 
a  doubling  of  the  chromosomes,  and  thcnucleusresulling  forms  the  starting-point 
for  the  apogamous  growth.  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  receive  this  statement  with 
caution,  and  may  raise  the  question  whether  the  authors  determined  that  such 
a  fiuion  takes  i^ace  only  in  apogamous  prothalli.  and  also  that  such  a  fusioa 
actually  does  serve  as  Uie  starting-point  for  the  new  growth.  Can  the  passage 
of  a  nucleus  from  Uie  one  cell  to  the  other  have  been  the  result  of  the  mode  of 
preparation  as  in  Miehe's  ob5er\-ations  quoted  on  p.  170  ?  [FAJtUER  has  as 
yet  given  no  further  explanation,  but  Digby  (1905)  has  published  sonw 
additional  preliminary  notes  to  wliich  reference  may  be  made.  N£h£C  (1904) 
also  appears  to  incline  towards  the  interpretation  we  have  given  above  of  tlv 
significance  of  the  transference  of  the  nucleus.] 

For  other  consequences  of  the  chromosome  hyiwthesis  wo  must  refer  to 
p.  377,  and  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  another  theory  of  fertilization 
which  finds  its  chief  advocate  in  Boveri  {1902).  This  hypothesis  has  grown  out 
of  investigations  carried  out  upon  anitnals.  The  egg  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
capable of  growth  because  it  possesses  no  '  cenirosome ',  and  the  influence  ol 
the  sperm  depends  not  on  its  bringing  a  nucleus  but  a  centrosome  to  the  ovum. 
Hitherto  we  have  not  spokai  of  this  organ  of  the  cull,  simply  because  it  is  entirely 
wanting  in  the  highest  plants.  The  animal  celt,  on  the  other  hand,  very 
generally  contains  small  granules  surrounded  by  protoplasm  exhibiting  radiating 
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striae.  These  granules  are  capable  of  division,  and  one  is  found  temporariljr 
at  each  pole  o£  the  nuclear  spindle.  The  idea  is  now  very  generally  accepted  that 
these  centrosomes  play  an  important  part  in  nuclear  division,  since  they  deter- 
mine the  arrangement  of  the  nuclear  spindle  and  fix  the  dynamic  centres,  at  least 
certain  observations  of  Boveri  maybe  inlerprotcd  in  this  way.  If  then  the  egg 
formsno  ccntrosome  at  all,  or  no  acdWcentrosomc,  then  we  can  easily  understand 
how  its  power  of  division  is  inhibited  and  how  perhaps  it  cannot  even  grow.  But 
Boveri  (1902)  has  not  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  his  theory  will  not 
hold  in  plants,  where  centrosomes  are  absent.  K  we  follow  Stbasburger 
(1900a)  in  assuming  that  in  the  higher  plants  the  centrosome  may  be  represented 
by  a  partly-defined  portion  of  the  protoplasm,  the  so-called  kinoplasm,  we  may 
extend  Boveri's  hypothesis  to  the  plant  world  also. 

One  thing  is  certain,  via.  that  none  of  the  theories  mentioned  above  can 
explain  all  the  facts.  All  three  agree  In  supposing  that  something  is  waniing 
in  the  egg,  and  so  far  all  thesehypotheses  are  correct.  Thephenomena.oi parthato- 
genesis  however  prove  tliat  th^  conception  is  not  universally  correct.  True 
parthenogenesis,  that  is  to  say,  the  development  of  an  unfertilized  egg  into  an 
embryo,  is  not  often  met  with  in  plants.  Where  ithas  been  carefully  investigated, 
as  in  Antennaria  alfina  (Juel,  1900a),  and  in  species  of  AlchcnUUa  (Mcrdeck, 
Z901).  it  has  evidently  become  the  normal  process  for  the  propaRation  of  the 
species,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  theovumin  these  plajits  is  capable  of  being 
fertilized  at  all.  The  question  would  wdl  repay  an  investigation,  lor  ii  normal 
poUen  does  not  occur  in  the  species  in  question  the  experiment  should  b«  made 
with  that  of  another  closely-allied  species.  Tlie  investigation  should  prove  of 
special  interest,  since  Juel  has  found  that  in  Artiennaria  the  egg  contains  the 
full  complement  of  chromosomes  present  in  the  somatic  cells,  and  he  holds,  for 
this  reason,  that  fertilization  is  impossible.  If  Keknek's  belief  that  Antennaria 
hamii,  Kern.,  is  a  hybrid  between  A.  aipina  ^  and  A .  dioica  a'  be  well  founded, 
then  Juel's  position  will  be  imtenable  (compare  Focke,  1881,  104).  [Mean- 
while Strasburghr  (1904  b)  has  shown  in  the  case  of  Atchcmilla  and  J  uel{i904> 
in  the  case  of  Taraxacum,  both  of  which  are  part  hen  ogenetic,  that  no  reduction 
takes  place  in  the  formation  of  the  ovum.  The  frequency  in  change  of  view- 
on  this  subject  and  the  contradictory  nature  of  the  observations  make  it  neces- 
sary to  proceed  with  caution.  The  fact  established  by  OSTEKFELD  (1904)  that 
certain  species  of  HUracium  can  produce  embryos  both  sexually  and  partheno- 
geneticaUy  Is  of  the  greatest  interest.  Since  it  is  unlikely  that  there  are  in 
these  plants  two  kinds  of  ova  we  are  boujid  to  assume  that  the  normal  ova 
in  the  higher  plants  may  develop  parthenogenetically  just  as  easily  as  those 
of  Marsilia,  and  that  the  number  of  the  chromosomes  has  not  that  significance 
which  is  attributed  to  it  by  the  cytologUts.]  So  far  as  the  (juestion  that  princi- 
pally concerns  us  here  is  concerned  these  two  plants  are  unimportant.  Impor- 
tant on  account  of  their  bearing  on  the  present  question  arc  certain  species  of 
Marsilia  of  which  more  than  one  shows  a  tendency  to  parthenogenesis.  As 
Kathansohn  (igooa)  has  shown,  it  is  possible,  by  raising  the  temperature,  to 
increase  very  considerably  the  percentage  of  unfertilized  eggs  which  develop. 
In  one  mvestigation  on  Marsilia  vestita,  at  18''  C.  only  1-3  per  cent,  developed 
parthenogenetically,  at  35*^  C.  7-3  per  cent,  developed.  The  egg  has  the  capacity, 
whether  fertilized  or  unfertilized,  of  developing  into  an  embryo,  and  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  not  the  entry  of  a  material  substance  but  a  rise  in  temperature 
that  supplies  the  requisite  stimulus.  We  must  realize  therefore  that  the 
stimulus  may  be  supplied  by  a  rise  of  temperature,  just  as  by  material  contained 
in  the  sperm.  That  this  material  need  not  necessarily  be  nuclein  or  an  organ- 
ised portion  of  the  cell,  such  as  a  centrosomc  or  chromosome,  has  been  shown 
by  the  experiments  of  LoEB  {1809-1902)  and  WiNKiER  (1900)  on  animals. 
"the  ovum  of  the  sea-urchin,  which  in  nature  only  develoj.'S  after  fertilization, 
was  treated  by  Loeb  with  magnesium  chloride,  and  by  Winkler  with  a  watery 
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extract  of  sea-urchin  sperms,  containing  no  nuclein,  and  as  a  consequence  o(  this 
treatment  the  ovum  developed. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  t^  needs  a  devdopmenlal 
stimulus  before  commencing  to  divide  and  grow  (compare  SoLMS,  X900,  and 
the  literature  cited  there),  and  such  developmental  stamuli  vre  have  already 
found  to  be  very  widely  distributed.  Thus  we  have  seen  that  buds  whose 
developmental  activity  has  been  temporarily  inhibited  may  be  made  to  unluld 
by  ether,  that  the  spores  of  many  mosses  germinate  in  the  dark  only  wJu-ji  the 
temperattirc  is  raised,  and  that  high  temperatures  are  quite  generally  essential 
in  propagation  by  cuttings.  It  is  also  known  that  the  pollen-tubes  in  many 
cases  induce  development,  apparently  not  by  fertilization  but  by  the  secretion 
of  some  soluble  material ;  thus  the  seed  initials  in  Orchidaceae  develop  only  if 
jX>llcn -grains  germinate  on  the  stigma.  [The  same  U  true  of  Frittilaria  persicd, 
according  to  Sthasbubger  (1886).]  And  this  stimulus,  doubtless  chemical  in 
its  nature,  may,  according  to  Treub  (1882).  also  be  effected  by  certain  insects 
in  one  of  the  tropical  orchids.  In  addition  to  this,  the  germination  of  the 
poUen*tube  has  an  exciting  influence  in  the  development  oi  the  imit.  This  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  certain  cultivated  plants,  which,  as  for  example 
currants  and  Sultana  raisins,  produce  no  seeds,  the  ovules  having  degenerated. 
If  the  stigmas  of  these  plants  be  not  pollinated,  the  fruit  fails  to  develop, 
but  polhnationca  uses  development  without  leading  to  any  fertilization  (MOiXEK- 
Thurgad,  i8g8,  compare  also  Noll,  1902  [Massart,  1902]). 

Sufficient  exam]>le-s  of  the  renewal  of  dcveloi)mejit  as  a  result  of  stimolns 
action  have  now  been  given  to  show  that  the  special  effect  of  sperms  is  not 
without  analogies.  This  is  probably  the  most  appropriate  place  todiscnsscertUD 
phenomena  which  appear  in  the  embryo-sac.  We  nave  comparatively  recently 
learned  that  in  Phanerogams  not  only  dees  ofw  sperm-cell  from  the  poUen-grain 
fuse  with  the  ovum,  but  that  the  second  spcrm-ccll  also  passes  into  the  embryo- 
sac  and  fuses  with  the  united  polar  nuclei  before  these  give  rise  to  the  endo- 
spcnn  (Nawaschin,  1898;  Guicn'ard.  i8gg).  As  to  the  phylogenctic  meanine 
of  thissccondact  of  fertilization  wc  need  not  here  s()cak.  Wc  are  only  coocemed 
at  present  with  the  fact  that  we  appear  here  to  Ije  dealing  with  the  removal 
of  a  developmental  check.  Apparently  all  the  nuclei  of  the  embrvo-sac  are 
incapableof  development  without  some  developmental  stimulus,  but  the  requisite 
stimulus  is  not  always  a  nuclear  fusion.  There  is  a  whole  series  of  plants  in 
which  the  embryo,  as  in  apogamous  ferns,  arises  not  from  the  ovum  tmt  iron 
neighbouring  cells  (comp.ire  Ernst,  tqci),  it  may  be  from  the  synergidae*  the 
antipodal  coils,  or  from  cells  of  the  sporangium  wall  eirtemal  to  the  spore*— i  e. 
from  the  nuccllus.  In  the  last  case  especially  a  fxision  with  a  male  cell  is  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  But  a  definite  external  stimulus  is  in  many  cases  Dcocaaiy 
for  the  formation  of  such  adventitious  embryos.  In  Nolftoscordon  fragrans,  for 
instance,  the  adventitious  embryos  Erst  appear  only  after  the  o\-um  is  DtamaBj 
fertilized.  After  recent  discoveries  a  reinvestigation  of  the  questidn  is  mocb 
to  be  desired,  all  the  more  as  in  certain  other  cases  where  adventitious  emtnyoi 
occur,  e.g.  Coehbogyne  ilicifolia  (Strasburcer,  1S78)  and  ivobably  also  tih 
phorbia  dulcis  (Hegf.i.maieb,  1901),  they  certainly  arise  without  the  ptcviona 
action  ol  pollen-tubes  or  sncrm-cells.  All  stages,  from  normal  embryo  fonnft* 
tion  to  the  complete  partoenogenesis  of  Antennaria  and  Alchemilla^  and  the 
adventitious  emoryo  formation  in  Coelobogyne,  occur  in  nature.  In  the  last* 
mentioned  cases  wc  must  look  for  an  internal  stimulus  which  initiates  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cells  concerned. 

The  above  examples  of  adventitious  embryos  are  also  of  interest  from 
another  point  of  view.  It  appears  that  all  cells  contained  in  the  embryo-sac  or 
which  come  to  Ue  therein,  assume  a  form  similar  to  the  normal  embryo :  the 
embryo-sac  cell  must  be  able  to  exert  a  similar  stimulus  (Jt^Et,  1900  &; 
Strasburcer.  1878). 

We  may  now  return  to  the  phenomena  of  normal  fertilixation.    Wc  have 
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seen  that  the  egg  requires  a  developmenta]  stimulus  and  we  may  suppose  that 
the  spenn-cel!  by  itself,  perhaps  only  on  account  of  its  poverty  in  protoplasm, 
perhaps  also  fw  other  reasons,  is  incapable  of  development.  Bearing  on  the 
first  of  these  possibilities  is  the  phenomrnon  of  ■mcrogony',  which  has  been 
examined  in  both  animals  and  plants  (Rostafinski  ;  Winkler,  1901).  By 
appropriate  means,  portions  of  the  egg  containing  no  nuclei  were  detached 
and  fertihzed.  The  sperm-cell  when  embedded  in  a  considerable  mass  of  proto- 
plasm commences  to  develop.  This  shows  that  the  sperm-cell  when  enclosed 
m  protoplasm  derived  from  the  egg-cell  becomes  capable  of  development  and 
undergoes  '  andro- '  or  "  ephebo-genesis ' ;  we  may  indeed  give  it  another  meaning 
and  say  that  the  nucleus  of  the  o\*um  is  unnecessary  to  development,  and  that 
it  is  sufficient  if  a  sperm-nucleus  is  added  to  a  non-nucleate  egg. 

Moreover,  there  is  also  a  question  of  fundamental  importance  to  be  faced, 
viz.  why  are  the  two  sexuai-ceUs  irMtpable  of  devetopmenl  on  their  oren  aceoutU  ? 
Is  the  inhtbiiion  of  developmeni  due  to  internal  causes  ?  Is  it  a  resuii  of  old  a^e 
and  is  the  fusion  to  be  regarded  as  a  case  of  rejuvenescence?  This  latter  hypothesis 
has  often  been  suggested,  although  not  proved,  though  soimd  arguments 
against  it  are  not  forthcoming.  We  must  content  ourselves  therefore  with  a 
a  reference  to  what  has  been  said  already  against  tlic  need  for  rejuvenescence, 
adding  only  that  the  means  employed  is  extremely  peculiar.  It  is  certainly 
by  no  means  clear  how  by  the  fusion  of  two  senile  units  a  rejuvenescence  can 
result— one  might  just  as  well  expect  that  such  a  fusion  should  lead  to  increased 
senility.  If  we  can  allot  a  more  suitable  meanuiig  to  tlie  fusiou,  then  the  idea 
of  r^uvenescence  as  resulting  therefrom  may  be  readily  given  up. 

In  recent  years  another  inter|)rctation  of  the  process  has  become  more  and 
more  prominent  and  has  now  received  very  general  support,  namely,  that  the 
fusion  of  the  two  ceUs  in  the  act  of  fertilization  is  of  primary  importance,  inas- 
much as  it  unites  the  characters  of  two  orKanisms.  In  asexual  reproduction, 
Le.  by  means  of  spores  in  Algae  and  Fungi,  a  cell  is  set  free  from  the  mother- 
plant,  and  from  this  a  new  organism  is  produced  with  characters  similar  to 
those  of  the  parent.  The  spore  thus  transmits  the  characters  of  the  ancestor 
to  the  oSspring.  the  latter  inherits  the  ancestral  peculiarities.  If  now  in 
two  plants  or  in  two  branches  of  the  same  plant  differences  of  some  kind  exist, 
then  these  difierences — at  least  under  certain  conditions — may  be  transferred 
to  the  ofispring.  In  asexual  reproduction,  which  we  may  describe  as  moTtogeny, 
individual  pectiliaritles  may  thus  remain  unaltered.  Let  us  now  assume  that  in 
sexual  reproduction  {digeny)  each  cell  carries  potentially  certain  individual  differ- 
ences derived  from  its  imrent.or,  as  it  is  usually  put,  hxs  in  it  initials  ol  these 
characters,  then  these  initials  are  united  and  mixed  in  the  fertilized  egg.  Hence 
we  may,  with  Weismann  (i8g2b). term  fertilization  'amphimixis'.  So  far, 
there  is  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  amongst  authors  that  this  union  of 
characters  is  the  predominant  feature  in  fertilization,  hut  whether  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  imion  he  the  ij/iiHcing  of  individualcharacters  or  whether  bya  blend- 
ing of  the  two  organisms  new  characters  originate  in  still  a  matter  oi  discussion. 

We  must  now  attempt  to  discuss  these  two  possibilities  more  closely,  and 
first  oi  all  it  may  be  emphasized  that  in  such  an  interpretation  oi  tertilixatioa 
the  obser\'ed  inhibition  in  the  development  ol  the  sexual-cells  at  once  attains 
a  new  significance.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  adaptation,  which  in  the  first 
instance  renders  fusion  possible.  For  if  the  egg  or  sperm  surrounded  itself  with 
a  cell-wall  immediately  after  its  formation  and  then  began  to  grow,  any  fusion 
of  the  protoplasms  and  nuclei  of  the  two  cells  would  be  impossible. 

We  must  not,  however,  overlook  the  fact  that  the  above  views  do  not 
harmonize  with  all  ihc  facts  we  recognize  under  the  term  fertilization.  If  the 
swarmspores  formed  by  division  in  one  cell  of  an  alga  copulate  in  [)airs  on 
swuming  free  from  the  mother-cell  (p.  354),  the  differences  between  these  cells 
can  barSy  be  so  great  that  a  mixing  has  any  very  special  significance.    The 
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sexual'cells  also  which  arise  from  stamens  and  carpets  of  one  and  the  same 
flower  can  scarcely  possess  any  very  marked  individual  characteristics  in  their 
initials.  Still,  it  is  known  that  there  are  numberless  arrangements  to  be  observed 
in  flowers  by  means  of  which  '  seli -pollination ',  that  is  to  sav.  transference  of 
poltcn  to  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower,  is  prevented,  ana  by  which  cross- 
pollination  between  neighbouring  branches  or  even  between  neighbouring 
plants  is  facilitated  (Cross-fertilization,  Darwin,  1876).  Moreover  the  gametes 
formed  in  one  gametangiiun  in  certain  Algae  are  said  not  to  fuse  with  each 
other  (Stbasburger,  1900  b,  306). 

If  we  now  try  to  follow  up  more  closely  the  complete  combination  of  initials 
in  fertilization  we  at  once  come  face  to  face  with  a  great  difl&culty,  for  system- 
atic experiments  are  wanting  in  which  well-chosen  examples  with  marked 
individual  characteristics  have  been  crossed  and  the  offspring  thoroughly 
studied.  To  carry  out  such  researches  would  be  \^ty  difficult,  since  individual 
difierences  in  plants  are  not,  as  a  general  rule,  very  well  marked.  For  this 
reason  we  must  go  further  afield  and  study  hybrids  between  difierent  plant 
relations  (races,  varieties,  species)  which  show  more  easily  recognizable  difier* 
ences  between  each  other.  As  to  such  crosses  there  exists  a  voluminous  btera- 
ture.  The  existence  of  such  races  we  take  for  granted — the  next  lecture  will 
deal  with  their  mode  of  origin — in  the  present  lecture  we  will  deal  only  with  the 
results  of  crossing  individuals  belonging  to  two  diflerent  races — that  is  to  say, 
with  the  production  of  hybrids  (the  older  literature  relating  to  these  will  be 
found  in  Focke,  1881).    [For  more  recent  literature  see  De  Vries,  1903.] 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  Fairchild,  in  England,  in  the  year  1717,  was  the 
first  gardener  to  raise  a  hybrid,  inasmuch  as  he  pollinated  the  stigma  of  Dianthta 
caryophylliis  with  pollen  for  0.  barbatus.  Among  botanists  KOlreuter  (1761) 
was  the  first  to  conduct  experiments  in  hybridization  for  years  on  a  large  scale. 
He  was  interested  in  hybrids  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  bearing  on  the 
sexuahty  of  plants,  a  subject  which  had  been  much  disputed.  His  first  hybrid, 
Nicoliana  rttstica  <ixN.  pamcutata  u^,  flowered  in  the  summer  of  1761.  Since 
then  innumerable  hybrids  have  been  produced  for  scientific  and  horticiilttaal 
purposes  ;  many  of  them  have  arisen  naturally,  and  yet  recent  de\'elinnnents 
m  our  science  indicate  that  we  have  only  just  crossed  the  borders  of  the  sob- 
ject,  and  that  in  this  province  a  wide  and  mtercsting  field  of  research  lies  opea 
to  us  {compare  De  Vries,  iqoo  ;  Correns,  1900  onwards ;  H.  Tsch£R3<ak, 
1900  ;  summarized  by  Cohrens,  1901  a  and  1903,  [1905])- 

It  is  not  possible  to  produce  hybrids  from  any  two  plants  selected  at 
random,  because  the  capacity  for  forming  hybrids  is  generally  restricted  to 
nearly-allied  plants.  Rarely  do  we  find  species  of  different  genera  capable  of 
hybridizing ;  less  frequently  still  are  hybrids  themselves  capable  of  crossing.  The 
more  closely  related  the  plants,  the  easier  it  is,  as  a  rule,  to  produce  a  hybrid. 
Still,  the  capacity  for  hybrid -product  ion  does  not,  in  any  sense,  run  parallel  with 
systematic  relationship.  It  is  very  noteworthy  that  in  certam  cases  the 
hybrid  -4  5  x  Z?  (/  may  occur  while  the  reciprocal  B  ^xAo'  is  impossible.  Tbu 
Mirabilts  jalapa^  iseasily  crossed  with  A/./wngi/toracr*,  whilst  it  is  impossible  to 
fertilize  M.  longifiora  j  by'il/.  jaiapa  c^.  Such  a  fact  at  first  sight  seems  almost 
incom])rcliL-nsil)I(%  but  it  is  suggested  that  the  success  of  the  cross  depends  not 
only  on  the  capacityof  the  sexual-cells  to  fuse  with  each  other  but  on  the  possi- 
bihty  of  the  approximation  of  these  cells.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  the 
pollen-tube  of  M.  jaiapa  is  too  short  to  grow  through  the  much  longer  style  of 
M,  longiflora.  This  may  be  trve,  but  there  is  also  another  possibUity,  recuiily 
drawn  attention  to  by  BtJRCK  {1900).  Bubck  found  that  many  stigmas  conuin 
substances  which  are  capable  of  stimulating  the  pollen-grains  only  of  some,  bat 
not  of  all,  species  of  the  same  genus  to  develop.  It  must  be  asi^umed  that  the 
failure  oi  many  experiments  in  crossing  is  due  only  to  the  fact  that  the  poQen- 
grains  of  the  male  parent  are  incapable  of  germinating  on  the  stigma  of  the 
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iter  plant.  It  is  possible  that  by  transferring  a  drop  of  the  substance  secreted 
by  the  stigma  of  the  pollen-bearing  parent  to  the  stigma  of  the  other  plant 
germination  of  the  pollen-grains  may  be  induced. 

\\1ien  the  hybridization  is  successful  seeds  arc  formed  which  resemble  in 
form,  colour,  and  sire  the  normal  seeds  of  the  mother-plant ;  the  fruits  also  are 
uninfluenced  by  the  male  parent.  A  variation  can  ensue  only  where  the  contents 
of  the  poUen*grain  come  immediately  into  action ;  that  is  to  say,  where  the  two 
generative  nuclei  have  fused  with  the  essential  nuclei  of  theembr^'-o-sac.  i.e.,  the 
endosperm  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  embryo  and  the  plant  arising  from  it  on 
the  other.  At  present  we  must  omit  any  consideration  of  the  endosperm  of  the 
hybridt  and  deiu  only  with  the  hybrid  proper.  No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down 
as  to  the  appearance  of  the  hybrid.  Many  interspecific  hybrids  show  a  struc- 
ture exactly  intermediate  between  that  of  the  two  parents,  as  KOlreoter 
described  it  in  the  case  of  the  first  recorded  '  botanical  cross  ' — the  hybrid 
Nicotiana  rustica^xN.  paniculaiat^: — 'I  was  gratified  to  find  that  the  hybrid 
took  a  median  place  bet^veen  the  two  parents  not  only  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
branches,  and  m  the  position  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  but  also  in  all  the  parts 
of  the  flower  (the  stamens  alone  excepted),  which  exhibited  an  almost  geo- 
metrical mean. 

Horticultxirists,  in  their  researches  on  hybrids,  usually  start  with  the 
assumption  that  the  hybrids  will  show  characters  intermediate  between  those 
oi  the  parents,  but  it  is  now  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  this  is  only 
one  of  many  possibihties.  In  hybrids  between  members  of  closely-related 
races  intermediate  characters  are  often  wanting ;  for  instance,  the  hybrid 
obtained  by  crossing  a  red  with  a  white-flowered  pea  is  not  light  red, -but  red, 
like  one  of  the  parents.  Although  the  white-flowered  pea  ha.s  yellow  cotyledons 
and  the  red-flowered  one  has  green,  the  hybrid  has  yellow  cotyledons.  From 
this  example  it  is  clear  that  in  the  hybrid  the  one  parent  does  not  simply  pre- 
dominate over  the  other,  but  that  the  separate  characters  of  the  two  parents 
struggle  with  eacli  other,  one  parent  being  eventually  victorious  with  regard  to 
one  character  the  other  in  another.  In  this  connexion  we  may,  with  Corhbns, 
speak  of  dominant  and  recessive  characters,  and  we  may  designate  hybrids  with 
such  strongly -marked  characters  as  heterodynamic,  in  contradistinction  to  homo- 
dynamic  forms,  which  exhibit  characters  more  or  less  exactly  intermediate.  A 
further  comphcation  not  infrequently  arises,  viz.  in  certain  hybrids  it  cannot 
be  determined  once  and  for  ail  which  character  is  dominant  and  which  reces- 
sive ;  the  result  may  be  different  in  each  individual  case  where  the  characters 
are  brouf;ht  into  conjunction.  Individuals  resulting  from  a  single  bastard  cross- 
pollination  may  differ,  and  in  one  or  in  all  characters  may  resemble  at  one  time 
the  mother  at  other  times  the  father  (many  species  of  Hicracium,  Mendel,  1870), 
or  some  of  the  hybrids  may  partly  resemble  the  mother  only  or  partly  the  father 
only  (strawberry,  Mtllardet,  1894).  Finally,  in  other  cases  still,  the  decision 
as  to  which  character  shall  dominate,  or  how  vigorously  it  shall  show  itself  is  by 
no  means  determined  by  fertilization  itself,  (or  individual  branches,  tissues, 
cells,  or  even  cell-parts  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  hybrid  may  show  varia- 
tions. Examples  of  such  '  mosaic  hybrids  '  were  found  by  Naudin  (1862)  and 
in  the  hybrid  Datura  laevis  ^xD.  stramonium  cr*,  which  produced,  in  addition  to 
fruits  with  small  spines,  intermediate,  therefore,  between  the  large-spined 
D.  stramonium  and  the  spineless  D.  laevis,  fruits  which  were  smooth  on  one 
side  and  spiny  on  the  other. 

Although  the  hybrid  at  first  sight  often  appears  as  a  new  creation,  more 
careful  study  shows  that  it  is  only  the  combination  of  characters  in  it  that  is 
new  ;  absolutely  new  characters  do  not  seem  to  arise  in  hybrids,  although  there 
are  certainly  exceptions.  The  hybrid  between  the  green-stemmed,  white-flowered 
species  Datura  ferox  and  D.  laevis  has  brown  stems  and  violet  flowers  ;  it  would 
appear  in  this  case  as  if  a  new  character,  the  formation  of  a  new  pigment,  had 
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arisen.  In  reality,  however  (Weismasn,  1892  a,  p.  421).  the  phenomenon  may  be 
otherwise  explained.  The  white-flowered  species  may  ha\'e  arisen  from  a  violet- 
flowered  stock  and  may,  so  to  <t|K;ak,  have  the  capacity  for  forming  th  is  colour  in  a 
laieni  stale  (compare  p.  376),  but  which  in  the  hybrid  becomes  actual.  Whether 
all  the  unexpected  colours  which  appear  in  hybrids  are  lo  be  explained  in  the 
same  way  must  remain  at  present  kn  ojHrn  question.  A  much  more  frequent 
variation  of  the  hybrid  from  the  parents  lies  in  this,  that  the  hybrid,  as  a  rule, 
differe  in  its  growth- energy .  This  energy  may  be  feebler  than  that  of  the  partnt 
plants  when  the  parents  are  not  closely  related  forms.  In  this  case  the  seeds  ger- 
minate badly  and  the  seedlings  are  difficult  to  rear.  Or — and  this  is  particularly 
applicable  to  hybridization  between  nearly- related  races^'  they  are  remarkable 
for  their  sire,  rapidity  of  growth,  early  blooming,  free  flowering,  longer  period  of 
life,  great  capacity  for  multiplication,  abnormal  sire  of  individual  organs,  and 
similar  characters'  (Focke,  1881,  p.  475).  if,  for  instance,  the  hybrid  Datura 
tatiila^  x/).  s/rumoniwrno* attains  a  height  of  two  metres,  while  the  parents  only 
attain  a  height  of  about  one  metre,  we  may  say  that  the  hybrid  has  acquired 
a  new  character,  nevertheless  it  b  only  a  quantitative  and  not  a  qualitati\'e 
variation  such  as  we  might  obtain  other^^ise,  e.g..  by  over-nutrition  in  seed- 
formation  or  good  manuring  in  germination.  One  may  look  just  as  httle 
upon  the  increa.sed  growth-energy  of  the  hybrid  as  on  the  other,  at  all  events, 
frequent  characteristic,  its  diminished  feriility,  as  a  serious  objection  to  the 
view  that  hybrids  show  no  new  characters.  This  diminished  ferlihty  is  usually 
manifested  in  partially  or  completely  unfertile  pollen,  more  rarely  in  immature 
ovules.  For  this  reason  it  is  often  possible  to  rear  fruits  and  seeds  only  by 
pollinating  from  the  parental  line,  although  there  is  a  class  of  hybrids  whose 
ovules  are  quite  fertile  with  their  own  pollen  {Salix,  Hieracium).  At  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  sterility  are  many  species  of  Rhododendron,  Epilobium,  Sec., 
hybrids  of  which,  in  general,  do  not  evcji  form  flowers  (compare  p.  376). 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  the  hybrids  of  the  second  generation  look  lilo; 
that  is  to  say,  the  plants  arising  from  the  seeds  produced  by  the  first  hybrid 
generation.  In  this  case,  even  less  than  the  other,  no  general  rule  can  be  laid 
down,  even  leaving  out  of  consideration  self-sterile  hybrids.  Among  fertile 
hybrids  there  are  doubtless  those  in  which  the  offspring  after  self-fcrtdJzation 
are  quite  similar  to  the  parents  (Mendel's  Hieracium  hybrids.  Corbens.  1901  a, 

§p-  75. 80)  and.  in  contrast  to  these  forms,  those  in  which  theoffspring  are  entirely 
iffcrent.  [Owing  to  the  discovery  of  parthenogenesis  in  Hteracium  the  uni- 
(ormityof  their  offspring  appears  in  an  entirely  different  light ;  thcic  are  hybrids, 
howe\*er,  which  are  perlcctly  constant  (De  Vries.  1903.  66).]  Much  work  has 
recently  bcencarriedoutonthelatterclassof  hybrids,  and  the  numerical  relation- 
ships of  the  individual  variations  have  been  worked  out  on  Mendel's  principles. 
In  experiments  of  this  kind,  all,  or  at  least  very  many,  of  the  seeds  produced 
must  be  sown,  but  in  the  earlier  in v<'s ligations  on  this  subject  only  a  few  plants 
were  raised,  and  hence  no  conclusions  as  to  the  constancy  or  inconstancy  of 
hybrid  progenies  could  be  arrived  at.  We  cannot  do  more  than  give  one 
example  from  the  very  voluminous  literature  on  the  subject.  Let  us  consider 
a  pea-hybrid  that  has  arisen  from  two  races  differing  in  one  character  only,  say 
the  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  in  race  A  are  red,  in  race  B  white.  As  we  have 
already  seen  red  is  the  dominant  character.  AU  the  hybrids  of  the  first  genera- 
tion have  red  flowers.  If  the  seeds  produced  by  seIf-]X)Uination  from  these 
hybrids  be  raised,  the  majority  of  the  offspring  will  be  found  to  produce  red 
flowers,  but  a  certain  proiKirtion  will  be  white-flowered.  An  enumeration  shows 
that  25  per  cent,  are  white- flowered  and  75  per  cent,  rcd-flowcrcd.  AU  the  off- 
spring of  these  white-flowered  plants  remain  white- flowered,  while  of  those  of  the 
red-llowered  forms  one-third  remain  unaltered  in  colour  (red)  while  of  the 
other  two-thirds  25  jwr  cent,  are  white  and  75  per  cent,  red.  In  order  to 
explain  this  extremely  peculiar  result  Mendel  (1866)  assumed  that  the 
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hybrid  possessed  two  sets  of  reproductive  cells,  initials  of  the  red-flowered  form 
and  initials  of  the  white-flowered  form,  in  equal  number.  Fusion  between  two 
sexual-cells  witit  the  same  initials  might  then  he  as  frequent  as  fusion  between 
scxual-cells  with  different  initials.  In  loo  fertilizations  we  shall  (jet  on  an  average 
fifty  cases  of  fusion  of  similar  initials — twenty-live  fusions  of  cells  bearing  the 
initials  of  white  with  white,  twenty-five  fusions  of  red  with  red — while  fifty 
fusions  of  dissimilar  initials  might  also  take  place.  Whether  the  red  fuses  with 
red,  or  red  with  white  is  immaterial ;  since  red  is  dominant,  75  per  cent,  ol  the 
second  generation  will  show  red  flowers,  and  only  the  25  per  cent,  in  whkb 
white  ha^  united  with  white  wiU  exhibit  white  flowers.  But  these  25  per  cent, 
have  for  ever  lost  the  power  of  producing  red  flowers,  and  in  this  fact  lies 
the  evidence  (or  the  support  of  the  theory  that  the  sexual-ccUs  of  the  hybrid 
contain  onlyon^  kind  of  initial,  while  the  vegetative-cells  contain  both  types 
of  initial.  There  is  thus  in  the  formation  of  sex-celLs  a  ^ev^regation  of  the 
initials.  Amongst  the  75  per  cent,  of  red-flowered  forms  only  25  per  cent, 
have  red  initials,  and  these  arc  marked  off  from  the  fifty  others  which  carry 
white  also,  when  scxual-celk  arc  first  formed.  The  twenty-five  again  form 
only  one  kind  of  sex-cell,  while  the  remaining  fifty  again  segregate.  Let  us 
imagine  a  case  in  which  each  plant  produced  only  four  offspring.  We  may  then 
construct  the  following  scheme  of  the  numerical  relationships  between  the  forms 
L       with  white,  red,  and  mixed  (red  -»-  white)  initials  m  five  generations. 

'  T 


GeDeration  I. 


Gcacration  II. 
I  white       —*■ 


t  red  »  white        a  nd  -•-  white 


Generation  Itl. 
4  white  — > 
a  white        — * 

4  red  +  whiti 


I  red 


3  reil 
-^     4  red 


GeuenitiOD  IV. 

16  white      — > 

6  white       — • 

4  while       — • 

6  r«d  +  wliil« 

4  red  — »■ 

Bred  —*■ 

16  red  — > 


Cencrstion  V. 
64  wliiie 
39  while 
16  while 

!a  white 
16  red  t  white 
8  red 
16  red 
3a  red 
64  red 


Thus  we  see  that  the  *  white-flowered '  cliaracter,  lost  apparently  in  the  first 
generation,  reappears  in  the  second  generation  in  25  per  cent,  of  the  forms,  and 
rapidly  increases,  until  by  the  fifth  peneratioa  there  is  but  httle  difference  in 
number  between  the  red  and  the  white-flowered  individuals. 

.  Mendel's  law  of  segregalion  is,  however,  not  of  universal  application. 
There  are  hybrids  which  do  not  segregate  and  also  others  which  segregate  ia 
different  proportions.  Segregation  may  occur  in  one  ctiaracter  while  another 
does  not  segregate.  The  segregation  or  non -segregation  of  characters  does  not 
dciiend  on  whether  the  characters  in  the  formation  of  hybrids  are  homod ynamous 
or  heterodynamous.  Notwithstanding  the  great  interest  attached  to  the 
behaviour  of  races  differing  in  two  or  more  characters  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  what  has  been  already  said,  and  in  conclusion  raise  the  question  as 
to  how  far  these  facts  suggested  by  the  study  of  hybrids  bear  on  the  general 
problem  ol  fertilization. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  increased  powei'  of  growth  ol  many  hybrids  and  Dar- 
win's statement  that  seeds  derived  from  cross- fertilization  produced  more 
vigorous  seedlings  than  those  resulting  from  self- fertilization,  it  may  be  said 
that  cross- fertilization  brings  about  a  rejuvenescence  or  renewal  of  youth  in  the 
protoplasm.  Further,  we  may  assume  that  protoplasm  without  such  rejuve- 
nescence may  finally  become,  by  continued  vegetative  reproduction,  senile. 
Although  it  is  certain  that  the  hybrid  frequently  exhibits  more  vigorous  powers- 
of  growth  still  any  conclusion  founded  on  that  fact  is  insecure.  It  has  not  been 
shown  that  the  increased  vigour  depends  on  the  fusion  of  tiu  two  kinds  of 
initials  from  which  the  hybrid  results,  and  it  seems  almost  more  probable  thai 
the  very  stimulus  which  removesfrom  the  egg  its  ioability  to  develop  may  be  abo 
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the  cause  of  the  more  vigorous  erowth  of  the  hybrid.    This  releasing  stimnlos 
may  reside  in  a  soluble  chemical  compound.   We  have  already  oltcn  spolcen  of 


stimulation  of  ^owth  by  '  poisons  ,  and  we  may  compare  the  poisonous 
effects  of  the  action  of  copper -sulphate  and  other  chemicals  with  the  effect 
of  hybridization,  for  there,  as  in  hybrids,  we  may  often  have,  side  by  side,  an 
increase  in  vegetative  growth  and  an  inhibition  of  the  formation  of  reproduc- 
tive organs  (compare  pp.  88  and  374),  Such  facts  as  tliese,  viz.  that  nidely 
separated  races  produce  weak-growing  hybrids,  that  more  widelv  separated  forms 
do  not  hybridize  at  all,  and  that  the  pollen  of  a  race  still  more  distantly 
related  may  even  injure  the  stigma  of  another  form,  recall  at  once  the  action 
of  poisons  [comp.  Darwin,  t&6S,  II,  180]. 

In  addition  to  the  incentive  to  growth,  fertilization  leads  to  the  fusion  of 
two  different  protoplasts,  each  having  their  bdividual  initials.  What 
do  hybrids  teach  us  in  this  relation  ?  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  such  a 
combination  occurs  but  we  have  nothing  to  go  upon  to  enable  us  to  determine 
what  will  be  the  primary  result  of  this  union.  On  account  of  the  varied  be- 
haviour of  the  hybrid  we  can  say  nothing  as  to  whether  a  form  will  arise  intet- 
mediate  between  the  two  individuals,  whether  the  differences  will  be  neo* 
tralized  and  the  species  remain  constant  or  whether  on  the  contrary  new  types 
will  appear  and  maintain  themselves  and  the  species  become  polymorphic. 

Although  hybrids  do  not  at  present  throw  light  on  the  problems  as  to  the 
significance  of  fertiliration,  they  are  nevertheless  of  primary  importance  in 
another  important  question,  i.e.  heredity,  the  phenomenon  of  the  handing  on  of 
the  parental  characters  to  the  offspring.  Heredity  is  a  peculiarity  of  organisms 
which  is  shown  both  in  the  simplest  form  of  reproduction,  i.e.  fif^ion,  and  in 
the  most  compUcated  sexual  process,  but  although  in  the  first  case  it  may  be  re* 
gardedas  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  latter  it  is  an  extremely  wonderful  pheno* 
menon.  Considering,  e.g.,  division  in  the  cell  oi Spirogyra,  the  protoplasm,  the 
nucleus,  and  the  chloroplasts  divide,  and  these  products  of  division  have  the 
power  of  growth.  Now  if  new  characters  appeared  in  these  two  halves  which 
were  not  pnsent  in  the  parent  it  would  be  a  much  more  wonderful  fact  and  one 
much  more  difficult  of  explanation  than  if  each  half  had  the  iwcuHarities  of  the 
whole  as  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  case.  If  we  consider  now  a  complicated 
plant,  such  as  a  mushroom  or  a  moss,  we  find  there  single  cells — the  spores — 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  a  new  oi^anism  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  parent. 
In  each  spore  the  initials  of  the  whole  organism  must  be  present  and  there 
must  also  be  arrangements  for  the  development  of  these  initials  in  the  way 
characteristic  of  the  organism  in  question.  Looking  at  sexual  reproduction 
only  we  have  seen  clearly  from  our  study  of  hybrids  that  in  both  sex-cells  the 
initials  of  an  entire  organism  are  present,  and  hence  that  the  fertilized  ovum 
contains  the  initials  of  two  organisms — although  only  one  results.  Since  in 
certain  cases  it  may  be  clearly  proved  that  these  initials  do  not  unite  later  on, 
we  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  in  each  sexually-produced  plant  there  are 
many  initials  whicli  do  not  develop  but  remain  latent. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  at  present  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  heredity  in  all 
its  bearings,  all  we  can  do  is  to  treat  of  it  briefly  in  so  far  as  it  is  elucidated  by 
fertilization  and  hybridization.  Let  us  direct  our  attention  in  the  first  place  to 
the  question  of  the  material  basis  of  heredity. 

In  the  division  of  Spirogyra  no  special  theory  need  be  referred  to.  All  the 
o^ans  of  the  daughter -cell  are  parts  of  corresponding  organs  of  the  mother-cell ; 
the  nucleus  inhents  qualities  01  the  nucleus,  the  chloroplast  those  of  the  chloro- 
plast,  and  so  on.  Let  us  compare  with  this  case  the  development  of  the  flowering 
pliint  from  the  ovum,  and  confine  ourselves  at  first  to  the  individual  ccUs  which 
arise  from  it.  The  protoplasm  and  the  nucleus  of  each  of  these  are  also  deriva- 
tives of  the  plasma  and  the  nucleus  of  the  egg,  and  we  may  therefore  admit  at  once 
that  all  the  peculiarities  of  protoplasm,  and  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  nucleus 
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are  inherited  from  the  parent  protoplasm  and  nucleus  respectively.  In  tbe 
chromatopbores,  however,  we  meet  with  difficulties  at  the  very  outset.  So  far 
as  wc  know,  Mily  the  egg  possesses  Uiese  chromatopbores,  the  sperm-cell  bos 
none.  Should  a  more  thorough  examination  lead  to  another  result — which  is 
quite  possible — we  should  expect  the  chromatopbores  to  fuse  during  fertdization 

1'ust  as  tbe  nucleus  and  protoplasm  do.  According  to  the  present  point  of  view, 
lowcvcr,  either  thepeciiUarities  of  the  chromatopbores  of  the  father  ar^  incapable 
of  being  inherited,  or  they  must  be  passed  on  by  another  portion  of  the  cell,  e.g. 
the  protoplasm  or  nucleus  or  both.  The  assumption  that  the  inheritance  of  a 
character  by  part  of  a  cell  which  was  not  itself  the  natural  carrier  of  this  feature 
cannot  be  avoided,  since  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  cell  are  not  associated  with 
those  organs  of  the  cell  which  are  capable  of  division  and  which  increaso 
by  that  means  only.  The  wall  of  the  vacuole  with  its  contents  and  the  exterzuil 
protoplasmic  layer  with  its  product,  the  cell-wall,  are.  for  example,  parts  of  tbe 
cell  which  are  not  directly  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  ITw 
capacity  of  forming  such  parts,  which  undoubtedly  is  possessed  by  the  egg,  is 
what  is  meant  when  we  say  that  such  a  cell  contains  Ihi-  initials  of  such  organs. 
We  may  now  intjxiirc  whether  there  is  any  evidence  for  the  definite  toc-aiiaation 
of  these  '  initials  '.  Although  we  do  not  really  know  what  the  '  initials '  are,  we 
must  nevertheless  assume  that  they  arc  inherent  in  the  protoplasm.  It  is  not 
probable  that  any  selected  part  of  the  protoplasm  functions  as  the  bearer  of  the 
initials,  and  yet  since  the  time  of  NAgeli  (1884)  it  has  been  customary  to 
designate  as  '  idioplasm '  that  part  oi  the  protoplasm  which  contained  tbe 
initials  and  induces  the  rest  to  go  through  a  certain  development,  and  to 
describe  the  remainder  of  the  protoplasm  as  tropfaoplasm.  NAgeli  considered 
the  idioplasm  as  a  network  which  extended  throughout  the  entire  cell,  althongh 
in  recent  times  greater  localization  has  been  given  to  it. 

On  the  zoological  side  (Hackel,  1866}  the  nucleus  is  very  generally  claimed 
to  be  the  bearer  of  hereditary  characters,  and  of  the  iuioplasm  (compare 
HXCKER,  1902),  and  on  the  botanical  side,  investigators,  such  as  Sthashuhmh 
(1884)  and  Dr  Vrjes  {i88q).  have  supported  this  view  or  endeavoured  to  prove 
it  independently.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  the  process 
of  fertilization  the  male  element  consists  of  a  nucleus  with  little  or  no  protoplasm. 
That  the  idioplasm  is  localized  in  the  nucleus  has  not  satisfied  cveW  one,  and 
other  hypotheses  have  been  advanced,  such  as,  for  example,  that  the  (Mromoiomes 
ol  tbe  nucleus  are  the  agents  specially  concerned  in  heredity.  In  this  connexion 
the  changes  preceding  division  of  cells  and  fertilization  must  be  kept  in  view.  In 
everynormaJ  cell  division  the  characters  of  the  mother -cell  are  equally  divided 
between  the  two  resulting  daughter-cells,  and  so  also  tbe  units  which  act  at* 
tbe  bearers  of  the  initials  must  be  divided  into  exactly  similar  halves,  Thi» 
tallies  with  the  well-known  division  of  the  chromosomes,  where  the  division 
allots  a  longitudinal  half  to  eadi  daughter-celt.  The  bearers  of  individual  initiate 
are  believed  to  be  serially  arranged  m  the  chromosome,  and  to  correspond  to 
a  certain  degree  with  the  chromatin-granules,  which  in  certain  cases  may  be 
seen  with  the  microscope,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  Unin'thrcada. 
These  chromatin-granules,  arranged  longitudinally  in  the  chromoeome,  are 
necessarily  present  in  the  resting  nucleus,  although  they  cannot  be  teen 
in  it.  The  conclusion  has  been  drawn,  ^ercfore,  that  the  chromosomes 
arc  per^iUtent  nrgans  of  thf  nucleus  which  ran  only  multiply  by  diviaion,  and 
mnrcover  by  longitudinal  division,  but  which  can  never  be  created  alreth.  1( 
is  very  remarkable  that  at  every  division  the  chromosoous  appw  In  the  m 
number,  and  their  behaviour  during  fertilization  in  the  animil  kingdom  is  e* 
more  remarkable  still.  There  tbe  so^alled  reduction  division  (p.  367)  oomsi 
operation,  ovum  and  si^cnn  have  only  half  tbe  number  of  chromosoinct  four 
the  somatic  cells,  and  so  tbe  doubling  of  the  numlicr  of  chromr'V)mr>  at 
fertilization  b  prevented.    The  (act  that  the  sperm-nucleus  c 
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number  of  chromosomes  as  the  nucleus  of  the  ovum  b  regarded  as  a  prool  that 
the  chromosomes  are  really  Uie  transporters  of  hereditary  characters,  for  ui 
general  the  offspring  inherit  in  c({ual  degree  from  father  and  mother. 

We  have  hmtea  at  the  basis  on  which  certain  modern  theories  of  heredity 
are  founded,  and  more  especially  Weismann's  germ  plasm  theory  (1692  and 
1902),  although  their  characteristics  have  by  no  means  been  treated  exhaustively. 
Weismann's  theory  is  at  least  the  first  theory  of  heredity  to  be  worked  out  m 
detail,  and  leads  to  results  of  the  greatest  consequence.  It  is  for  this  reason 
wortliy  of  consideration  and  its  scientific  importance  is  f^eatly  enhanced  when 
we  reflect  how  many  specitic  researches  it  has  given  rise  to.  If  we  do  not  deal 
with  it  here  in  cxtenso  it  is  not  merely  from  considerations  of  space,  but  also  on 
its  merits,  for  botanists  must,  in  our  opinion,  reject  this  theory.  Detailed  reasons 
for  rejecting  Weismann's  theory  we  cannot  give  here,  all  we  need  say  is  that  to 
attribute  to  the  chromosomes,  or  indeed  to  the  nucleus  at  all,  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  initials  is  a  view  which  has  in  no  sense  been  justified. 

Lctushrstofallconsiderlhequestionui  theindividualityof  the  chromosomes. 
[The  principal  supporter  of  the  mdividuality  of  thr  chromosomes  of  late  years 
has  been  Boveri  {1004),  lor  Stbasburgeb,  who  also  held  that  view  in  tliepast. 
appears  to  have  abandoned  it  (1005).  The  parts  of  the  chromosomes,  the  chro- 
matin-granules  or  '  ids ',  arc  still  to  be  considered  as  organs  which  may  increase 
in  number  by  dividing,  but  which  cannot  be  created  afresh.]  In  the  majority  of 
nuclear  divisions  an  unprejudiced  obscrve-T  will  conclude  that  the  chromosomes 
are  formed  in  the  so-called  prophase  stage  of  the  division  and  u-ill  disappear  in  the 
anaphase.  The  constant  return  to  tbesamenumberof  chromosomes  results  from 
the  fact  that  before  each  division  the  mass  of  chromatin  is  approximately  of  the 
^ame amount.  Thereare  statements  enough  available  which  suggest  that  Lhecon* 
stancy  of  thenumberof  chromosomes  is  often  more  a  pious  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
observer  than  an  actual  scientific  fact.  Very  frequently  the  number  of  chromo- 
somes cannot  be  accurately  counlcd  at  all.  and  the  observer  contents  himself 
with  ascertaining  whether  they  correspond  approximately  to  the  normal  number, 
or  to  its  half,  or  its  double.  Guignard  {i8or)  adduces  an  example  of  a  very 
remarkable  anomaly  in  the  number  of  thechromosomcs.  The  primary  embryo-sac 
nucleus  of  LUium  has  in  its  first  division  twelve  chromosomes ;  one  of  the  resulting 
daughter- cells  always  exhibits  in  the  two  following  divisions  twelve  chromo- 
somes, the  other  and  lower  one,  however,  shows,  in  the  first  division,  sixteen  or 
more,  and  ia  the  second  twenty  to  twenty-four.  This,  at  all  events,  proves  that 
the  chromosomes  can  reproduce  themselves  otherwise  than  by  longitudinal 
division.  Dixon  (1894)  has  made  similar  observations  in  the  prothaUium  of 
Pinus,  where  the  large  nuclei  of  the  archegoniuiu-wall  cells  possess  more  than 
double  the  number  of  chromosomes  found  in  the  nuclei  of  the  first  prothallial 
cells.  Finally,  we  may  draw  attention  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  chromo- 
somes in  apogamous  ferns  (compare  p.  36S).  In  spore  formation  also,  as  above 
explained,  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  chromosomes  arises,  not,  as  one 
might  assume,  because,  as  in  the  case  of  animals,  the  longitudinal  division  tails  to 
appear,  but  because  the  chromatm  of  the  nucleus  breaks  up  into  only  half  the 
number  of  chromosomes.  We  conclude  from  all  this  that  the  chromosomes  are 
not  dehnite  organs  of  the  cell  as  are  the  chromatophores  and  the  nucleus  :  tbey 
are  reformed  at  each  division,  and  hence  the  chief  basis  for  believing  them 
to  be  transmitters  of  hereditary  characters  disappears. 

Starting  from  the  fact  that  the  internodal  cells  of  the  Characcae  are 
incapable  of  regeneration,  it  has  been  claimed  that  only  by  normal  nuclear 
division  can  two  cells  with  equal  hereditary  properties  arise.  The  above-named 
internodal  cells  show  later,  as  a  matter  o(  fact,  the  so-called  direct  cell  division, 
in  which  no  chromosomes  and  consequently  no  longitudinal  division  of  the 
chromosomes  can  be  found.  When  first  produced,  however,  the  nucleus  divides  in 
a  tborouglily  typical  manner,  and  the  sister  cells  at  the  nodes  possess  luUy  the 
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quality  of  regeneration.  The  later  indirect  nuclear  divbions  in  the  intemodal 
cells  may  possibly  be  the  result  of  the  loss  of  capacity  for  regeneration,  but  could 
never  be  itectiHStT.  Furthermore,  Xathansohn  (iqoo  b)  has  shown  forSpiVogvM 
and  WASiLiEWSKr  (1903)  for  Faba  that  by  taking  certain  mcasiire«i  the  typical 
nuclear  division  may  be  transformed  into  the  direct  method  without  the  cells 
sttScring  any  loss  oi  function  (compare  p.  270).  Besides  this,  tliere  are  plenty  of 
cells  which  are  unable  to  cxcicise  this  or  any  Junction,  e.g.  regeneration,  but 
whose  nuclei  have  nevcrtheluss  arisen  in  tlic  normal  manner.  In  a  word,  con- 
clusive proof  that  the  idioplasm  is  localized  in  the  chromosome  does  not  exist. 

But  the  chromosomes  do  not  constitute  the  whole  of  the  nucleus,  and 
pcrtiaps  the  hereditary  capacity  lies  in  some  other  nuclear  substance.  The 
supposition  that  the  nucleus  serves  only  a.s  a  receptacle  for  reserve  material 
connected  with  the  hereditary  substance  must  be  entirely  rejected,  for  in  such 
cases  a&Spirogyra  it  would  be  quite  superfluous-  If.  however,  other  functions  than 
heredity  be  attributed  to  the  nucleus,  but  if  heredity  is  to  be  associated  with  it 
only  and  not  with  the  plasma,  we  have  before  us  a  view  to  which  we  must  take 
exception.  This  fact  alone  would  appear  conclusive,  viz.  that  every  male  cell 
bears  protoplasm  in  addition  to  the  nucleus,  but  it  docs  not  seem  ijermissible  to 
placeavalueon  its  amount.  Further.Jn  the  Phanerogams. STRASBURCEH(i90ob), 
himself  an  advocate  of  the  *  nuclear  theory ',  has  quite  lately  conceded  the  pas- 
sage of  protoplasm  along  with  the  male  nucleus  into  the  embryo-sac,  although. 
it  is  true,  he  points  out  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  it  there.  Guignabo 
(1900,  373)  has  also  seen  protoplasm  pass  from  the  male  cell  to  the  ovum. 

If  BovERi's  experiments  were  beyond  criticism  they  would  give  eittrcmcly 
strong  support  to  the  nuclear  theory.  Boveri  fertilized  the  non-nucleate  ova  of 
one  sea-urchin  with  the  sperms  of  another,  and  obtained  hybrids  showing 
paternal  qualities  only.  Unfortunatcly.gravcexceptionhasbecn  taken  to  these 
expmments  (compare  A.Meyer,  1902.  p.  173).  [Boveri,  1904,  105.]  [God* 
I.EWSKI  (1905)  has  advanced  experimental  proof  that  a  sea-urchin  egg  deprived 
of  its  nucleu.s  may  bo  fertilized  by  the  sperm  oi  Antedon  (one  ol  the  Crinoideae), 
and  that  the  organism  resulting  has  the  characters  of  the  mother,  whence  it  may 
be  concluded  that  cytoplasm  without  a  nucleus  is  capable  of  transmitting 
hereditary  characters.]  The  question  of  the  localization  of  the  bearer  of  the 
hereditary  characters  must  for  the  present  therefore  be  left  undecided,  or  else 
we  must  assume  that  this  is  to  be  sought  for  just  as  much  in  the  nucleus  as  in 
the  protoplasm,  perhaps  also  in  the  chroma  to  phores.  Moreover,  we  are  not  only 
ignorant  where  this  substance  is  to  be  found,  but  we  arc  equally  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  tt'ay  in  which  it  operalfs . 

Having  examined  the  distribution  of  the  idioplasm  in  the  cW/,  let  us  now 
turn  to  its  distribution  in  the  plant  as  a  whole.  Here  wc  find  two  sharply  op- 
posed views.  One  claims  for  the  germ-cells  (sex-celis  and  cells  of  growing  points) 
a  very  special  rftle.  they  alone  are  said  to  be  the  bearers  of  the  whole  idioplasm; 
the  other  theory  assumes  the  same  potentialities  to  exist  in  any  and  every  celL 
The  first  bases  itself  on  the  specialized  phenomena  in  the  animal  world,  the 
Other  on  similar  phenomena  in  the  vegetable  world.  In  many  animals  the  egg 
by  the  first  division  is  divided  into  two  essentially  different  cells,  one  of  which 
is  devoted  to  the  construction  of  the  whole  soma,  the  other  to  the  formation  of 
the  sex-cells.  The  germ-cell,  according  to  Weismann,  contains  the  initials  of 
many  organisms  ;  the  somatic-cell  of  one  only.  By  the  further  division  of  the 
somatic-cells  there  arise  the  rudiments  of  individual  somatic  organs  which  only 
develop  further  in  this  one  direction.  Weismann,  therefore,  assumes  that 
unequally  inheritable  divisions  occur,  so  that,  for  instance,  in  one  cell  there  are 
only  initials  for  the  ectoderm,  in  another  only  those  for  the  endoderm.  Ajgatnst 
this  view  we  may  urge  the  behaviour  of  certain  plants,  notably  Begonia  and 
MarcJiantia,  in  which  undoubtedly  from  «'*ry  cell,  even  when  advanced  in  growth. 
the  whole  organism  can  be  reproduced  by  regeneration  (p.  330),  and  in  whicH 
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therefore,  the  vegetative-C€U  evidently  contains  the  same  initials  as  the  germ- 
cell.  Now  there  are,  on  the  one  hand,  animals  which  are  like  typical  plants  in 
possessing  extensive  powers  of  regeneration,  and  there  are  also  plants  which 
are  comparable  with  the  higher  animals  in  their  slight  powers  of  regeneration. 
How  are  such  plants  to  be  regarded  ?  Are  the  root  initials  alwcnt  in  a  twig  which 
cannot  strike  root,  and  does  a  leaf  which  forms  roots  but  not  shoots,  possess 
only  root  initials  ?  We  can  give  no  final  answer  to  this  inquiry ;  but  when  we 
reflecthow  much  regeneration  depends  on  external  conditions(e.g.  hi^h  tempera- 
ture)  we  shall  be  inclined  to  believe  that  only  a  favourable  environment  is 
wanting  and  not  initials.  Moreover,  initiab  ori^ally  present  may  easily  be 
lost  or  so  very  much  attenuated  in  efficiency — s%t  venta  verba — by  the  growth 
of  the  cell  that  they  become  inoperative. 

Kegeneration  can  but  rarely  proceed,  as  in  the  case  of  Marehaniia,  from  small 
fractions  of  the  body  of  the  plant  ;  isolated  cells  of  fully-developed  tissue  are 
mostly  only  just  capable  of  trrowth  (Haberlandi,  1902),  or  on  the  application  of 
stimuli  only  produce  a  few  divisions  (Winklek,  igo2l,  but  they  never  regenerate 
a  complete  organism.  The  possibility  is  not  excluded  that  suitable  nutriment 
is  wanting  in  these  cells  such  as  would  render  possible  an  increase  of  the  small 
quantity  of  idioplasm  which  they  contain.  If  regeneration  taking  place  io 
a  tissue  proceeds  from  a  single  cell  {Begonia  (Hansen,  1881),  Torenia  CV^'inkler. 
1903))  these  cells  are  always  seen  first  to  divide  actively  I* tMoiWgfoicing;  Winkler 
supposes  that  these  divisions  indicate  an  increase  of  idioplasm.  Also  in  callus 
the  formation  of  organs  is  always  preceded  by  an  ample  division  of  cells,  whkb 
WiNKLEH  regards  in  a  similar  way,  but  nothing  more  definite  is  known.  In  any 
case  the  botanist  may,  in  opposition  to  Weisuann,  maintain  that  all  cells  have 
the  same  initials,  and  that  there  isnoqualitativedivision  of  hereditary  characters. 
The  germ-cells  are  distinguished  from  the  vegetative-cells  only  by  the  fact  that 
in  them  the  idioplasm  is  predominant,  while  in  the  latter,  in  accordance  u-ith 
their  function,  trophoplasm  prevails. 

But  bow  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  segregation  of  characters  which 
appears  in  certain  hybrids  and  which  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the  germ -cell  ? 
Is  not  this  segregation  in  itself  a  new  argument  for  the  chromosome  b^^tbesis  ? 
If  every  chromosome  were  the  bearer  of  (me  quality,  then  the  reduction  drviaoo 
must  be  an  excellent  means  of  effecting  qualitative  division  of  hereditary  cliarac- 
ters,  thus  leading  to  segregation.  The  small  number  of  chromosomes,  however, 
renders  it  impossible  to  allot  one  quality  only  to  each  of  them,  and  the  theories 
which  allot  to  the  chromosome  the  hereditary  substance  are  obliged  to  assume 
that  each  ckromatin-granuie  is  the  bearer  of  several  qualities.  The  reduction 
division  as  imderstood  by  the  zoologist  does  not  explain  the  segregation  of  the 
hybrids  ;  on  the  other  hand,  Correns  (1902)  has  formulated  a  view  wbidi 
renders  it  possible  to  understand  this  process  on  the  grounds  of  tlie  chromosome 
theory.  We  will  not  pursue  further  these  purely  hypothetical  questions,  but 
confine  ourselves  to  the  facts,  regarding  it  as  established  that  the  supposed 
distinction  between  somatic-  and  germ-cells  does  not  in  reality  exist  at  all. 

We  have  already  referred  to  segregations  which  take  place  in  the  vegetative 
region,  but  one  oi  the  most  instructive  examples  is  furnished  by  Cytistis  adami, 
a  hybrid  of  C.  iaburnum  and  C.  purpureus.  This  hybrid  is  approximately 
intermediate  between  its  jiarents  so  far  as  its  organs  of  vegetation  and  repro- 
duction are  concerned  ;  thus,  for  example,  it  produced  flesh-coloured  flowers. 
But  reversions  to  the  parental  forms  also  occur,  for  on  individual  branches  we 
frequently  find  the  yellow  blossom  of  C.  laburnum,  and  also,  but  more  rarely,  the 
red  flowers  of  C.  purpureus.  If  a  branch  has  assumed  the  character  of  one  of 
the  parents  it  never  returns  to  the  intermediate  form.  The  segregation  need 
not  involve  the  whole  branch  ;  it  can  also  be  accomplished  in  the  longitudinal 
half  of  a  bud,  so  that  the  branch  arising  from  it  has  on  one  side  the  character  of 
^.  laburnum^  and  on  the  other  that  of  C.  adami  \  and  in  this  case  the  line  sepa- 
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rating  the  two  often  passes  through  a  flower  or  through  a  leaf  (Bhavn,  1851). 
These  segregations  afco  claim  our  interest  in  that  they  are  not  confined  to  the 
derivatives  of  individual  cells,  but  present  themselves  at  the  same  time  in  many 
cells  (Beijerinck,  1901).  The  segregation  in  this  case  would  therefore  not  be 
directly  connected  with  the  division  of  the  cells,  and  there  must  evidently  be  a 
subsequent  destruction  of  initials  in  tlie  fuUy-formed  celts. 

If  initials,  however,  can  disappear  in  a  fully-formed  cell  it  is  [wssible  that 
they  may  also  arise  in  them.  We  have  every  reason  for  treating  this  question 
in  connexion  with  C.  adami.  This  plant,  which  passes  for  a  hyorid,  is  said  to 
arise  from  the  grafting  of  C.  purpureus  on  C.  laburnum.  As,  however,  an  ex- 
perimental production  of  this  graft  hybrid,  after  its  first  fortuitous  occurrence 
no  longer  succeeded,  and  as  there  appeared  little  probability  of  the  formation  of 
graft  hybrids  in  any  case,  their  existence  has  latterly  been  denied  (VAchting, 
1892).  The  very  definite  statements  of  KonsE  (1902)  about  a  hybrid  arising 
from  a  grafting  of  Mespilus  on  Crataegus  would  appear  to  render  this  sceptical 
point  of  view  no  longer  quite  justified.  [According  to  Noll's  (1Q05)  most 
recent  statements  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  io  this  case  we  are  dealing 
with  a  genuine  graft  hybrid.]  The  hybrid  twigs  arise  in  this  case  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  point  of  grafting,  and  it  therefore  appears  quite  impossible 
that  they  could  have  arisen  from  cells  which  have  growTi  together  in  the 
process  of  grafting.  [Noll considers  that  such  a  fusion  of  nuclei  is  self -amiarent.] 
It  must  rather  be  an  effect  produced  by  the  Mespilus  cells  on  distant  Crata£gia 
cells.  As  Strasburgeb  (1901a}  has  found  plasma  bridges  between  graft  and 
scion,  a  micrat  ion  of  plasma  particles,  therefore,  also  of  idioplasm,  from  the  graft 
into  the  scion  is  not  impossible.  No  one,  however,  will  wish  to  maintain  that 
cell-nuclei  wander  through  these  plasma  bridges  and  tmite  with  the  nuclei  of 
other  far  distant  cells,  for  the  observations  we  owe  to  Miehe  {1901)  and  K6h- 
NICKE  (1901)  regarding  the  wandering  of  nuclei  from  dosed  cells  refer  evidently 
to  pathological  processes  or  artificiid  products.  [In  any  case  we  must  take 
exception  lo  N^mec's  (1904)  and  Farmer's  (1903)  statements  that  a  nucleus 
wfaicn  has  migrated  from  one  cell  can  fuse  with  another  in  a  neighbotuing 
cell.]  The  graft  hybrids  pronounce  distinctly  against  the  exclusive  allotment 
of  the  idioplasm  to  either  the  nuclei  or  the  chromosomes  (compare,  De  Vries. 
1903,  for  another  interpretation  of  graft-hybrids  [and  Noll,  lyosj),  and  we 
may  expect  interesting  lights  on  the  question  of  heredity  from  a  more  exact 
study  of  this  kind  of  hybrid. 
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LECTURE   XXX 

VARIATION.     ADAPTATION.     ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES 
(See  DOM  beacMb  the  tide  oT  Lectuc  XXIX.} 

In  the  last  lecture  we  considered  the  subject  of  hybridity  vrith  the  view  of 
raining  some  acquaintance  with  the  significance  of  fertilization.  The  facts 
bronght  forward  introduced,  however,  another  problem  of  even  greater  intrrpst, 
viz.  that  of  the  transmission  of  characters  in  reproduction.  It  maybe  shown  that 
when  hybridiration  is  effected  there  is  a  hereditary  transmis&ioD  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  tiro  organisms,  so  that  the  offspring  differs  in  appearance  from  both 
parents.  Although  the  variations  so  induced  are  often  by  no  means  permanent* 
either  because  segregation  occurs  or  because  many  hybrids  are  sterile  and  hence 
produce  no  offspring  at  ail,  there  are.  on  the  other  hand,  hybrids,  both  natural 
and  artificial,  which  are  completely  fertile,  and  in  which  the  deviations  from 
the  parental  types  are  permanent,  or,  in  othcrwords.fl«ir^H//oniM  may  arise  by 
hybridization.  Two  questions  now  suggest  themselves;  in  the  first  place,  are 
the  muhiiudinous  forms  which  we  meet  with  in  nature  the  result  of  crossing 
of  a  few  original  t>*pcs  ?  And,  again,  is  crossing  the  only  cause  of  variation  in 
nature,  or.  conversely,  were  it  not  for  this  crossing,  wotild  the  ofepring  produced 
se.Yually  or  asexually  always  resemble  their  parents  in  all  essential*  ? 

If  lor  the  term  *  tyj^es '  w«  read  *  species ',  we  have  stated  the  [H'oblem, 
par  exceUcnct,  which  has  exercised  the  minds  of  biologists  since  the  middle 
of  the  last  centurj*.  viz.  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  specits.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  this  problem  biologists  have  collected  an  overwhelming  amount  of  evi- 
dence, zoological,  botanical,  and  jialaeontological.  all  tending  to  show  that  the 
species  which  now  inhabit  the  surface  of  the  earth  have  been  derived  from  other 
different  twes  which  previously  e-xisted  on  it.  This  view  has  been  briefly 
termed  the  Theory  of  Descent,  a  theory  which,  as  is  well  known,  was  brought 
into  prominent  notice  by  the  immortal  Charles  Darwiv.  who  succeeded  where 
previous  supporters  of  the  theory  were  less  fortunate.  The  facts  on  which  the 
Theory  of  Descent  is  based  are  essentially  morphological  and  systematic,  but 
the  experiences  of  the  gardener  and  the  agriculturist  have  also  proved  of  immense 
value  as  corroborative  evidence.  Plant  ]>h\'siology.  howover,  has  in  the  past 
been  only  to  a  limited  extent  concerned  with  thus  problem,  and  it  is  only  of 
recent  years  that  il  has  been  recognized  that  experimental  physiology  might 
aid  in  the  solution  of  such  problems.  It  is  obvious  that  physiology  alone  is 
able  to  shed  light  on  the  modifications  which  species  undergo,  and  to  elucidate 
the  more  immediate  conditions  of  such  changes — to  answer  the  questions  how  ? 
and  why  ?  Of  course  experiment  cannot  tell  iis  how  the  present  vegetation  came 
in/o  exisitnce — that  is  an  historical  <juestion  whose  solution  cannot  be  reached 
even  in  the  most  elementary  form,  since  the  necessary  documents  are  available 
only  to  the  most  meagre  extent.  The  task  of  physiology  is  to  study  the 
changes  which  go  on  in  phnts  at  present  living,  to  measure  their  extent,  and 
to  investigate  their  causes.  From  that  study  one  may  draw  conclusions  as  to 
the  phenomena  which  took  place  in  earUer  periods  of  the  earth's  hbtory,  and 
so  it  is  possible  for  physiology  and  morphology  to  work  hand  in  hand  m  this 
&eld  of  uiquiry. 
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AllbouKh.  even  now,  physiological  data  on  this  subject  are  extremely 
limited,  still  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  a  brief  summary  of  these 
should  be  presented  in  treating  of  the  physiology  of  form  changes.  Ou-ing  to 
the  great  part  which  Crakles  Darwin  played  in  tiie  founding  01  the  Tlieory  of 
Descent  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  start  with  a  very  brief  consideration  of 
his  conception  of  the  origin  of  species,  more  especially  as  his  views  are  now  very 
generally  accepted. 

Dakwin  (i860)  compared  the  origin  of  species  in  nature  to  the  oripn  of 
races  in  cuUivaiion.  The  formation  of  dificrcnt  breeds  starts  with  individual 
vartatbn,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  fact  that  the  offspring  of  the  same  two  parents 
are  not  similar  in  all  respects  :  of  this  variation  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
breeder  selects  (or  propagation  only  such  organisms  as  exhibit  a  certain 
desired  peculiarity,  and  he  expects  this  character  to  be  transmitted  to  theii 
ofkpring  in  turn.  The  appearance  of  variations  and  their  inlieritance  is  entir^y 
a  natural  phenomenon ;  what  the  breeder  does  is  merely  to  select  (artificial  selec- 
tion) for  propagation  certain  definite  individuals.  Darwin  believed  that  a 
process,  similar  m  all  respects  to  that  carried  out  by  the  breeder,  could  be  recog* 
nized  in  nature.  From  each  animal  or  plant  so  many  offspring  originate  that 
only  a  fraction  of  them  arc  able  to  find  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  the  rest '  succamb 
in  the  struggle  for  existence '.  If  it  be  asked  bow  this  struggle  for  existence 
brings  about  natural  seiection  we  believe  Darwin  to  be  correct  in  his  assumptioa 
that  all  the  better  equipped  individuals  will  have  a  better  chance  of  rcmaming 
in  existence  and  producmg  progeny  than  those  less  well  adapted.  Whether 
the  organism  is  well  or  less  well  adapted  depends  on  its  capacity  for  making 
use  of  all  that  is  favourable  in  its  surroundings  and  for  guarding  itself  against 
what  is  injurious.  Let  us  imagine  two  seeds  of  the  same  species  germinatmg  in 
close  proximity  to  each  otlier  ;  the  one  seedling  produces  its  root  system  rather 
more  rapidly  than  the  other  and  seizes  011  Uie  water  and  nutritive  salts  in  the 
soil  before  the  other  succeeds  in  doing  so.  The  result  will  obviously  be  that  the 
former  plant  will  be  successful  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  while  the  other  will 
be  dwarfed.  The  same  result  will  come  about  if  differences  arise  in  the  rate  of 
growth  of  aerial  organs,  and  a  rapidly-growing  sccdUng  will  deprive  the  other  of 
the  essential  light  rays.  If  a  seedling  contains  some  poisonous  materials  which 
mayact  as  protective  agents,  and  if  it  possesses  some  mechanical  protective  struc- 
tures, such  as  raphides  or  thorns,  it  will  be  better  protected  from  the  attacks  of 
animals,  and  have  a  greater  chance  of  handing  on  its  characters  to  offspring 
than  the  plant  that  is  destitute  of  such.  In  nature,  as  in  artificial  cultivation, 
only  some  individuals  reach  the  propagative  stage,  and  if  they  transmit  their 
characters  then  these  will  be  gradually  emphasised,  and  species  must  alter  as  they 
become  more  and  more  adapted  to  their  conditions  of  life. 

Considering  now  the  Dar\v'inian  theory  more  in  detail*  it  is  obvious  that  we 
must  give  careful  attention  to  the  three  factors  which  are  specially  concerned, 
viz.  variation,  heredity,  selection.  Let  us  begin  with  the  last,  and  ask  ourselves 
how  it  affects  spcics  formation.  In  attempting  to  answer  this  question  we 
cannot  avoid  discussing  briefly  the  significance  of  the  term  'species'.  The 
idea  of  species  is  a  purely  abstract  one  ;  in  nature  tiure  are  no  sfxcits — oniy 
individuals.  By  a  species  we  mean  the  totality  of  individuals  which  belong  to 
the  same  line  and  which  preserve  their  same  characters  for  successive  genera- 
tions. In  nature,  however,  we  know  nothing  of  the  genealogy  of  each  individual, 
and  regard  as  a  species  all  tliose  plants  which  agree  in  all  essential  features  and 
live  under  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  external  conditions.  Since  it  is  ob\'tous 
thatdilTerent  botanists  may  hold  entirely  different  views  as  towbat  constitutesan 
essential  and  what  a  non-esscntialcharacter,therearise  all  sorts  of  discrepancies  in 
theidentificationandnamingof  forms.  Thesediscrepanciesareaggravatedaccord- 
ing  to  the  varying  accuracy  of  the  investigations  carried  out  and  the  tendency  of 
^*'e  investigator  to  lay  empliasts  oo  general  characters  possessed  in  commoo  by 
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the  greatest  possible  number  of  individuals,  or^  conversely,  the  greatest  possible 
differences  between  individuals.  The  first  type  of  investigator  tends  to  widen 
the  conception  ol  species,  the  second  to  restrict  it ;  Linnaeus's  species  may  be 
taken  as  representative  of  the  former,  joRDAN'sof  the  latter.  Looked  at  from 
LiNNAEVS'spointoi  view  Jordan's  speciesare  to  be  regarded  as  'petitesesp^-ces,' 
sub-species  or  as  varieties,  from  Jordan's  point  of  view  Linnaeus's  spocics  are 
to  be  considered  as  collections  oi  sjwcies  or  sub-genera.  According  to  the  end 
the  author  has  in  view  the  limits  of  the  species  will  sometimes  be  wide,  some- 
limes  narrow.  Obviously  for  our  purpose  the  more  restricted  the  limits  of 
species  are  the  better,  for  if  only  their  origin  can  be  cleared  up,  the  application 
of  the  Theory  of  Descent  to  the  origin  of  higher  groups  (sub-genera,  genera, 
faroUies)  presents  no  essential  difficulty  whatever. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  the  numerous  forms  of  Linnaeus's  species, 
Draba  {Erophtla)  verna,  studied  by  Jordan  (1873],  D&  Baky  and  Roses  <i88g). 
Jordan  distinguished  more  than  200  forms,  each  of  which  preserved  its  own 
special  characters  for  many  generations  with  complete  constancy.  There  can 
bie  na  doubt  that  more  e.'ctendcd  mvestigations  would  have  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  an  even  greater  numlHT  ol 
forms,  distinguished  by  minuter  differ- 
ences, so  that,  in  short,  there  would  ap- 
K;artobeno  limitstospecics-mongering. 
ow  arc  the  individual  sub-species  of 
Erophila  ttema  distinguished  ?  In  ad- 
dition to  the  general  characters,  which 
are  difi5cuU  to  analyse,  there  are  the 
differential  characteristics  of  form  (con- 
tour, margin)  more  especially  of  the 
leaves  of  the  radical  rosette,  the  form 
and  number  of  the  hairs,  the  appearance 
of  the  floral  leaves  and  the  fruits.  With- 
out further  description  we  may  refer  to 
Fig.  113  from  one  of  Rosen's  illustra- 
tions. 

It  is  verydiflficalt  in  most  cases  to 
attribute  a  use  to  a  specific  ctiaracter, 
and,  again,  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  furnish  evidence  that  it  can  he  of  no  service  and 
cannot  arise  in  the  struggle forexistence.  Still  it  must  be  admitted,  as  Darwin's 
own  investigations  and  later  those  of  Stahi.  and  Haberlandt  show,  that  many 
characters  pruvwaslv  beiiirved  to  be  ol  no  service  to  the  organkm  have  distinct 
functions  and  hence"  may  havf  arisen  by  selection.  It  is  always  open  to  the 
zealous  Darwinian  to  assert  that  many  a  feature  tliat  is  now  of  no  import  may 
have  been  of  service  when  it  first  apjjearcd.  for  indifferent  characters,  if  non- 
injurious,  may  also  he  transmitted.  Hut  we  have  good  grounds  lor  taking 
exception  to  the  view  that  the  species  of  l>raba  are  all  adapted  forms  which  liave 
arisen  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  For  instance,  we  very  tre(iuently  find  a 
certain  habitat  of  very  limited  extent  occupied  by  several  species  forming  an 
association.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  each  individual  species  arose  as  an 
adaptation  to  a  certam  environment  and  then  that  these  adapted  types  should 
be  collected  together  in  a  new  habitat  :  but  even  if  this  assumption  be  made. 
it  is  verv  remarkable  how  three  forms,  let  us  say,  a,  b,  c,  which  have  origmated 
in  thrcedifiercnt  places,  each  in  complete  harmony  with  its  surroundings,  should 
collect  in  a  new  surrounding,  and  all  be  equally  well  adapted  to  the  new  conditions, 
so  that  no  one  of  them  drives  out  the  other.  In  addition  toseveral  spcciRsoccur- 
ring  gregariously  in  one  region,  om  and  the  same  species  occurs  in  quite  <lif1er(«nt 
habitats  which  have  so  little  in  common  that  they  have  been  unable  to  atitxt 
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these  species.  In  a  word,  look  at  it  as  we  will,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  thai 
the  specific  characters  of  Draba  verna  cannot  have  been  evolved  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  ttiat  they  are  not  adaptive  characters,  and  that  they  are  in  them- 
selves useless.  Many  sub-species  in  addition  to  those  of  Draba  verna  are 
similarly  giegarious,  others,  however,  such  as  those  studied  by  Wettsteis, 
exclude  their  iioar  relations  from  their  habitats  (Wettstein,  1898,  GrundzQge 
d.geogra|)hi«rli-raorph()I(igLM;lic[iMctlmdr(IerPflan2casj'stcniaIik.  Jena).  What 
we  have  said  as  to  sub-sfiecics  applies  to  species  also  of  other  plants.  In  aSl 
large  genera  we  find  species  which  live  in  the  same  habitats,  but  whose  si>ecific 
characters  arc  in  no  waj-s  adaptive.  Examine  the  differences,  for  instance,  which 
exist  between  Avena  eJatwr^md  A.  pubescens  which  grow  beside  each  other  in 
the  same  field ;  it  Ls  impossible  to  regard  these  as  adaptive  characters ;  still  less 
can  we  regard  as  adaptive  the  characters  which  distinguish  genera,  families, 
and  higher  groups.  We  are  inclined  to  hold  that  in  most  cases  {p.  3<)5)  where 
two  forms  are  distinguished  only  by  dissimilar  adaptive  characters,  either  we  are 
not  dealing  with  genuine  species  or  that  their  real  differences  have  not  yet  been 
discovered.  In  the  former  case  we  should  be  tiealing  Mrith  modifications  due  to 
habitat  only,  such  as  we  so  often  meet  with  in  water  and  land,  hght  and  shade^ 
mountain  and  lowland  forms;  they  difier  from  genuine  species  in  this,  thai  their 
characters  are  not  hereditary^  but  disappear  again  when,  or  soon  after,  the  in- 
ducing factors  arc  removed. 

At  the  same  time  we  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  adaptive  characters  cannot 
be  inherited.  We  shall  return  to  that  point  later  on,  but  meanwhile  it  may  be 
noted  that  there  are  obviously  two  quite  distinct  kinds  of  characters  poss«se<I 
by  species,  a^^fiW  characters  and  organic  characters,  a  distinction  which  has 
been  emphasized  with  special  clearness  by  Nageu  {1884).  This  distinction  may 
be  made  out  at  each  stage  in  the  classificatory  system.  There  are  aquatic  ancf 
terrestrial  Algae  just  as  there  are  aquatic  and  terrestrial  Phanerogams,  and 
both  Angiosjicrrns  and  ferns  include  both  xcrophytic  and  hygrophytic  tyi>es. 
In  smaller  grou|»s  also  adaptive  and  organic  characters  may  i)c  distinguishcti. 
The  problem  as  to  the  origin  of  species  is  primarily  the  problem  as  to  the  origin 
of  definite  organic  characters;  however,  since  all  species  exhibit  adaptive 
characters  as  wcU,  we  must  study  their  origin  also. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  it  must  be  admitted  that  Darwin's 
principle  of  natural  selection  cannot  explain  the  origin  of  species.  Let  us 
sec  whether  it  is  sufficient  to  explain  adaptive  characters.  Here  again,  how- 
ever, we  meet  with  great  difficulties.  According  to  Darwin,  the  difference^ 
between  competing  mdividuals  are  not  great  but  they  become  gradually  inten- 
sified by  summation  in  the  course  of  an  indefinite  number  of  generations.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  some  peculiarity  of  a  jilant  obviously  of  service  to  it,  such  as 
the  prickles  of  a  rose  which  aid  it  in  climbing,  or  the  spines  of  a  thistle  which 
protect  it  from  the  attacks  of  animals;  according  to  Dakwin's  theory  these 
prickles  and  spines  began  as  excrescences  of  minimum  height  on  a  previously 
smooth  plant  and  attained  tlicir  present  structure  and  dimensions  gradually. 
Only  after  the  or^an  had  become  sufficiently  prominent,  however,  could  it  have 
been  of  any  use  to  the  plant ;  in  a  word,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  Dahwix's 
theory  may  explain  the  improvement  of  an  organ  already  in  existence,  but  it 
does  not  make  clear  how  it  first  arose. 

Having  seen  that  the  mode  of  operation  of  natural  selection  as  defined  by 
Darwin  does  not  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  adaptive,  let  alone  specific, 
characters,  let  us  next  inquire  as  to  Darwin's  interpretation  of  variation  and  ol 
heredity,  it  will  be  necessary  to  study  these  two  Questions  in  conjunction. 
since  the  important  point  for  consideration  is  whetner  or  not  variations  are 
inherited.  Darwin  assumed  that  every  new  character,  however  it  arose,  was 
capable  of  being  inherited,  but  this  assumption  has  yet  to  be  proved,  and 
especially  in  reference  to  each  type  of  variation,  of  which  we  may  distinguish 
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(compare  also  Klebs,  1903,  a^  to  the  types  of  varia* 
tions  and  as  to  the  origin  of  species),  fluctuating  variations,  adaptive  variations, 
and  mutations).  To  these  may  be  added  a  fourth  type,  variations  which  arise 
from  hybridization  ;  into  these,  however,  we  cannot  enter  here. 

FitutiiattHg  variations  may  be  termed  also  individual,  because  they  show 
themselves  in  single  members  of  the  species,  arising  a[>art  altogether  from 
crossing  or  extraneous  influences  of  that  sort.  If  the  seeds  from  a  single 
capitulum  ol  a  member  of  the  Com|X»itae  be  planted  in  a  garden  the  plants 
which  result  vary  extremely  in  weight  and  size,  and,  later,  the  different  organs 
of  each  plant  also  vary  in  numher,  size,  and  weight  from  the  quantitative  aspect. 
If  statistics  be  collected  of  a  larger  number  of  individuals  a  certain  average 
may  be  determined  for  each  character,  and  the  deviations  from  that  mean  occur 
less  and  less  frequently  the  greater  they  are.  We  may,  in  fact,  from  the  data 
so  established  construct  a  curve  (Galtonian  curve)  which  corresponds  more  or 
less  exactly  to  the  law  of  probabilities  (Quetelet).  The  curve  has  one  crest 
decreasing  rapidly  to  zero  on  eitlier  side.  Tlicsc  individual  variations  may  be 
illustrated  first  by  a  few  examples  taken  from  obserx'ations  on  wild  plants 
selected  at  random. 

Number  of  rays  in  the  archegoniophore  of  Marchantia  (Ludwig,  1900, 
p.  22)  :— 

Ko.  7         S  9  10         II        ra      13 

FrcitacDcy     1         t4        joj         ■5V        44        3        1      Total  jsa. 

Number  of  petals  in  Litiaria  spuria  (VOchting,  1898) : — 
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Length  of  seeds  of  Phascolus  vulgaris  (De  Vries,  1901a,  p.  34): — 
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Percentage  of  sugar  in  40,000  beets  from  Naarden  (De  Vries,  1901  a,  p.  74): — 
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■  The  data  given  in  this  last  example  are  also  expressed  in  the  lorta  of  a 

curve  in  Fig.  J14.     It  should  be  noted  that  curves  with  several  maxima  occur, 
and  also  half  curves  as  well,  but  these  cannot  be  further  discussed. 

We  have  now  to  discuss  what  is  the  i olationship  ol  these  individual  varia- 
tions to  species  formation.     First  of  all.  we  must  note  that  there  is  a  very  close 
connexion  between  such  variations  and  the  mode  of  formation  of  agricultural 
breeds  or  races  by  selection.    Thus,  in  the  sugar-beet  industry,  the  selection 
B    and  employment  for  propagation  of  the  seeds  of  those  plants  which  are  richest 
I    in  sugar  leads  to  a  marked  rise  in  the  general  average  of  the  sugar  percentage  in 
I    the  beet.     Fifty  years  ago  the  percentage  was  7-8  per  cent.,  now  it  has  Been 
"    raised  to  about  15  per  cent.     In  the  same  way,  by  rigorous  selection,  races 
may  be  produced  which  will  exhibit  especially  large  flowers  or  fruits,  better 
flavour,  increased  succulence,  &c.     So  far  as  we  know,  no  new  characters  arise 
spontaneously,  although  those  already  existent  may  be  added  to  or  reduced. 

tThe  Umits  of  such  variations  arc  »su.illy  reached  m  a  few  generations  (3-5)  ; 
further  sclcctinn  merely  serves  to  fix  the  cliaracter  which  has  been  acquired.  It 
must  be  specially  noted,  however,  that  such  characters  are  liable  to  fade  away 
_  quite  as  rapidly  as  they  appear  ;  after  a  few  generations,  if  selection  be  dis- 
continued, the  original  condition  is  reverted  to.     Herein  lies  a  great  distinction 
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^^^B          between  artificially  prodaced  races  aod  natural  species  :  the  fonner  are  tnuwi- 
^^^1            toiy,  Uie  Utter  are  coastant. 

^^^1                   It  has  been  said  above  that  the  most  important  point  about  a  variation  is 
^^^1            whether  it  is  hereditary  or  not.   Are  these  individual  variations  hereditary  or 
^^^1            not  ?    This  is  a  question  by  no  means  easy  to  ansn-er.    The  beetroots,  from 
^^H            wtiich  the  eraphic  curve  given  at  Fig.  114  was  taken,  arose  from  lieed,  whicb 
^^H            had  been  outained  from  [^nt»  possessing  16-18  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  yet  by 
^^^H            far  the  majority  of  them  have  less  tliaii  16  per  cent.,  and  individuals  them* 
^^^1           selves  difFer  very  greatly.    We  have  to  deal  here  only  with  a  '  partial '  in- 
^^^1           heritance,  since  only  sonu  of  the  characters  of  Ihe  parents  reappear  in  Itic 
^^^1            ofbpring.    On  the  whole,  this  is  probably  not  a  case  of  lieredity.     Our  posi- 
^^^1            tton  in  relation  to  this  question  will  be  more  secure  after  we  have  successfully 
^^^1            determined  the  factors  which  induce  individual  variations.    Meanwhile,  we  may 
^^^1            suggest  a  hypothesis  which  may  be  considered  as  highly  probable.     Fluctuating 
^^^H            variations  must  arise  from  irregularities  in  growth  conditions  (nutrition  in  the 
^^^H            widest  sense  of  the  word)  which  must  arise  even  in  Ihe  most  carefully  conducted 
^^H^          experiments.    [Compare  Klebs,  1903.]     Indeed,  one  cannot  prevent  one  plant 
^^^^^_        from  taking  up  more  water  or  mineral  constituents  from  the  soil  or  absorbing 
^^^^^^      more  light  than  another ;  similar  organs  on  the  same  axis  must  be  differently 
^^^^^H                                                                       nourished  according  to  their  position. 
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^^^r            Pmtuiage     HI  ta  j  M  1  IS  1  IS  t  IT  1  IS  t  >iM        ally    result,    as  also   larger   embryos 
^H            ^Sngur.        '-■'  "*  >*->  »^'^  w-^  '--^  "^-^           and  more  abundant  reserves.     Again, 

^^H              F.g.  114.  ptfwnww  oi  Hi:>f  in  «a,ooo  im-u,  «.     ^  plout  which  has  arisen  from  a  huge 
^^^H            pii!«w.igr«piii™i]j,  drVbiis  iMowiiu—thtori*.  1).     seed  Will  in  turn  tend  to  grow  more 

^^^H                                                                              vigorously,  produce  a  greater  number 

^^^1            of  seeds,  and  develop  greater  quantities  of  sugar.     If  individual   variations 

^^^1            be  really  due  to  nutritive  influences  only,  we  cannot  speak  of  an  inheritance 

^^H            of  such  peculiarities  in  a  single  individual,  and,  at   the  same  time,  readily 

^^^1            account  for  the  rapid  disappearance  of  lliesc  characters  when  selection  is  dis- 

^^^H            continued.     Further,  it  is  conceivable  that  selection  may  he  aided  or  even  re- 

^^^1            placed  by  good  manuring.    {As  the  result  of  Joha.nnsen's(I903)  researches  it  is 

^^H            clear  that  even  races  which  breed  quite  true  are  always  the  result  of  the  mingling 

^^^1            of  several  forms  differing  from  each  other  in  mmutc  but  constant  characters. 

^^H             11  we  start  from  the  offspring  of  a  aclf-fertilizcd  plant  such  offspring  also  exhibit 

^^H            differences  among  themselves,  which^  when  plotted  out,  give  a  graphic  curve 

^^^1            such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  114.     If  from  among  such  forms  it  be  desired  to 

^^^B            produce  a  breed  with  a  certain  definite  character,  and  if  we  select  for  that 

^^^B            purpose  seeds  for  a  third  generation  from  plants  standing  at  the  very  beginning 

^^V            or  the  very  end  of  the  curve,  it  will  be  found  that  the  tvoo  sets  oi  plants  result- 

^^K^             iiig  present  no  difierences  ;   in  fact,  selection,  in  this  case  also,  is  quite  useless.      | 

^^^B            If  selection  appears  to  have  a  dificrent  eflect  in  the  other  e.\|)criments  already 

^^^B            spoken  of,  it  must  be  assumed  that  we  are  dealing  in  these  cases  not  with  indv 

^^^E            vidua!  variants  but  with  mutation  phenomena.    Compare  also  Cobrens,  1904] 
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Just  as  the  first  type  of  variations  may  be  referred  to  the  influence  of 
external  factors,  so  also  the  second  type,  viz,  adaptive  variations,  may  be  re- 
gardcd  as  closely  related  [Detto,  1904J.  By  adaptive  characters  we  understand 
variations,  many  of  which  {p.  3ot,  under  4)  are  induced  by  external  factors, 
changes  which  are  characterised  by  some  quite  special  feature,  and  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  purposeful  reaction.  Examples  of  such  reactions  arc  to  be  met 
with  everywhere,  and  many  instances  have  already  been  given  ol  these  in  Lectures 
XXIV  and  XXV.  The  external  factor  in  these  cases  acts  as  a  stimulus,  and 
the  reaction  consists  in  a  morphologica]  or  anatomical  alteration,  calculated  to 
render  the  plant  more  capable  of  making  the  best  use  possible  of  its  surroundings; 
or  of  protecting  itself  from  injurious  influences  in  its  environment — as  we  may 
term  the  sum  total  of  the  external  factors  which  affect  it.  The  capacity  for  so 
adapting  themselves  is  possessed  by  different  plants  in  very  varyinft  degree, 
and  hence  some  are  able  to  thrive  in  the  most  varied  situations,  whilst  others 
are  injured,  in  some  cases  fatally,  by  extremely  slight  deviations  from  optimal 
conditions.  Even  the  most  adaptive  of  plants  have,  however,  their  limitations, 
lor  although  amphibious  plants  can  live  in  water  as  well  as  on  land,  there  is 
usually  in  the  long  run  a  certain  minimum  and  a  certain  maximum  degree  of 
dampness  which  may  not  be  exceeded;  in  other  words,  amphibious  plants  cannot 
on  the  one  hand  become  aquatics  nor  on  the  other  xerophytes.  According  to 
Massart  (igo2).however,Po/y£onwm  ampkihiumm^y  a.<wume  a  xerophilousform 
and  structure,  It  is  imfTtissihle  to  say  how  this  widelydistributed  capacity  toreact 
adaptively  to  external  stimuli  has  arisen,  but  it  must  be  assumed  that  external  in- 
fluences have  been  operating  on  the  plant  world  inthe  sameway  and  in  nogreater 
variety,  for  thousands  of  years,  and  that,  in  thcstruggle  for  existence,  those  plants 
whichfailed  to  roart  hyadaptingthemsclves  in  thK  manner  succumbed.  In  other 
words,  the  external  stimuli  at  first  resulted  in  reactions,  some  of  which  were 
adaptive  and  some  not,  and  by  natural  selection  only  those  which  responded 
in  a  suitable  manner  remained  in  exUtonee  ;  the  o^spring  ol  these  plants  would 
inherit  such  peculiarities  and  so  gradually  the  power  of  adaptation  would  become 
fixed  by  heredity.  These  are  hyjwtheses,  however,  into  which  we  need  not  go 
any  further.  But  we  must  emphasize  the  fact  that  by  no  means  all  stimuli 
induce  purposeful  reactions.  The  gall,  for  example,  is  of  service  only  to  the 
insect,  but  is  highly  disadvantageous  to  the  plant ;  we  must  aisumc  indeed, 
by  way  of  explanation,  that  the  insect  succeeded  in  deluding  the  plant,  so  that 
instead  of  treating  the  insect  as  an  enemy  and  an  intruder  it  behaved  towards  it 
as  if  it  were  a  bit  of  itself.  Under  other  conditions,  also,  we  meet  with  non- 
purposeful  reactions,  such  as  those  which  result  fixjm  the  application  of  an  un- 
wonted stimulus  to  which  the  plant  is  not  subjected  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  to 
which  it  has  had  no  opportunity  of  adapting  itself.  We  know  of  no  cases  of 
alteration  in  form  which  would  serve  as  examples  of  such  reactions,  but  illustra- 
tions frequently  occur,  especially  in  the  phenomena  of  movement,  as  when  a 
bacterium  is  attracte*!  by  ether,  which  is  of  no  ser>'jce  to  it,  and  is  not  repelled 
by  corrosive  sublimate,  which  is  fatal  to  it ;  or  when  a  root  bends  towards 
Kght,  and  a  tendril  refuses  to  curve  round  a  stick  smeared  with  gelatine.  We 
may  well  believe— to  select  the  last  case — that  the  tendril  would  grasp  such  a 
support  if  it  had  often  the  opportunity  in  nature  of  meeting  with  supports 
possessing  a  gelatinous  surface. 

As  to  the  causes  inducing  this  adaptive  capacity  perhaps  the  best  sources 
of  information  are  studies  on  unusual  and  artificial  slimuU.  especially  as  they 
have  been  5>'stematically  investigated,  and,  further,  since  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  it  Is  possible  to  study  a  '  natural  *  stimulus  of  any  kind  which  the  plant 
is  not  already  acquainted  v"»*»  (VJEeFX  (1898)  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
response  given  by  Car  which,  according  to  Schenck  (z884)» 

can  produce  a  tjrpici  ongh  it  usually  occurs  on  land  ;  but 
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n.  the  case  of  meadow  plants,  which  are  not  infreqaently  subject  to  u 
tioa,  the  special  adaptation  to  aquatic  life  may  have  arisen  a  Long  time 
die  opacity  for  adaptation  had  come  lo  be  inherited. 

lutberto  we  have  dealt  with  the  so-called  '  actire  '  adaptations  only,  bot 
tbere  are  also  other  adaptations  which  maybe  tenned  'passive'.  There  are  not 
oafy  plants  which  are  wU  to  adapt  thtmsdvtt,  but  ako  others  which  are  adafUi, 
wtucn  cshibit  a  series  of  peculiarities  which  pennit  them  to  live  under  certain 
environmental  extremes.  In  addition  to  the  genuine  aquatics  we  have  also 
hygrophilous  types  (such  as  the  HynicnopbyOaceaeK  the  numerous  xerophyl«s, 
and  halophytes  (or  salt  plants),  and  a  general  consideration  of  such  passive 
adaptations  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  these  have  arisen  by  a  bereditar]? 
fixing  of  active  adaptations.  In  many  liverworts  we  find  that  the  shape 
of  the  thallus  is  dependent  on  light,  for  it  remains  narrow  in  light  of  limited  in- 
tensity and  broadens  as  the  degree  of  illumination  increases,  thus  expoeiof;  i 
maximum  surface  at  right  angles  to  the  incident  ray.  The  flattened  tonn  of 
the  green  assimilatory  organ  Im,  as  we  know,  a  de&nite  purpose.  In  the  Iowa 
plants  this  is  a  case  of  active  adaptation,  whilst  in  the  leaf-blades  of  the  bkber 
plants  the  adaptation  lias  become  fijtcd  by  heredity.  The  same  is  true  otthe 
roots  of  many  cpipliytic  orchids,  where  in  many  species  these  organs  become 
flattened  when  exj)osed  to  light,  although  in  other  cases  the  flattenmg  is  ahrays 
present,  even  when  the  roots  are  grown  m  the  dark  (Goebel,  1898).  Numeroos 
examples  of  the  same  kind  might  he  quoted,  especially^in  relation  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  dorsiventralily  and  polarity,  phenomena  which— although,  perhaps, 
they  should  not,  strictly  speakmg,  be  classed  among  adaptations — may  be  re- 
ferred to  here  because  they  can  in  many  cases  be  readily  shown  to  be  due  to 
external  factors  such  as  light  and  gravity,  although  in  other  cases  they  bi^ 
arisen  without  such  stimuli.  Thus  V^cBTrsG  (i$S6)  showed  that  the  floweao4[ 
Epiiobium  angustifolium  and  of  HemcrocaUis  fulva  owe  their  dorsiventntity  to 
gravity  and  that  they  become  radial  when  this  unilateral  stimulus  is  with- 
drawn. Dorsivenlrality  ai)i>ears  in  Amaryliis  lormosissima  under  all  conditkns. 
however,  and  gravity  merely  renders  the  doisiventrality  more  intense. 

As  has  been  already  said,  a  general  comparison  of  examples  compels  lis  to 
believe  in  the  derivation  of  the  passix'e  from  the  active  adaptations,  heoce 
these  active  adaptations  must  l>e  capable  of  transmission,  and  yet  experiment 
does  not  confirm  this  conctasion.  Plants  which  have  lived  in  the  high  Alps  (or 
thousands  of  years,  and  which  have  adapted  themselves  to  their  surroundiiigs 
by  taking  on  very  characteristic  forms,  kee  all  tlicse  peculiarities  when  they  art 
cultivated  in  the  plains  below.  Conversely,  lowland  plants  transplanted  to  ui 
alpine  habitat  take  on  an  alpine  form  but  lose  the  adaptations  which  they  the 
acquire  when  once  more  brought  back  to  their  original  home  (Bonnisb.  iSm). 
In  the  same  n'ay,  in  cases  where  adaptations  have  been  induced  cxperimeBtafl^. 
it  is  found  that  these  are  in  no  sense  |>ernuuient,  and  tliat  the  seeds  of  ^mts 
which  have  been  culti\'atiil  ior  a  long  time  tmder  exactly  similar  exteniucoo- 
ditioDS  still  retain  complete  {Kiwer  of  adapting  themseU'es.  The  gap  between 
practice  and  theor>'  can  at  present  be  bridged  by  hj-poth^es  only.  Perhaps  an 
active  adaptation  induces  a  certain  eSect  on  the  idioplasm,  so  that  it  dispoies 
it  to  repeat  more  readily  this  adaptation  than  any  other.  The  initiatton  and 
^sappcararKe  of  adaptations  take  place  oftt-n  not  in  otie  generation  but  in  the 
course  of  several;  the  mfluenceswhicb  have  been  operative  m  the  first  generation 
obviously  tiave  still  some  cfiect  in  the  second,  and,  if  that  after -ef^t  be  coin- 
hined  with  the  new  influences,  at  hrst  there  will  be  only  a  partial  inheritance,  wd 
a  complete  transmission  only  after  several  generations.  We  are  also  acquainted 
wUk  uuugQS  in  the  (dant  which  outlast  the  stimuli  which  induced  tlKm,  and 
vre  have,  in  oar  discussion  ol  {M^riodirity,  recognized  after-tffects,  which  may  be 
compared  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  partiai  transmission  postulated  abrnx. 
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I  can  scarcely  rest  satisfied  with  this  hypothesis  only ;  wc  must  also  assume 
a  definite  capacity  in  the  piarU  of  estahlishing  certain  adaptations  by  heredity,  and 
this  capacity  is  certainly  not  universally  possessed.  To  this  view,  however, 
scarcely  any  exception  can  be  taken,  since  it  is  a  well-known  (act  that  the 
capacity  for  adaptation  is  especially  pronounced  in  some  ciicles  of  relationship 
whilst  It  is  absent  from  others,  lliis  is  shown  very  strikingly  by  the  way  in 
whichsom«familiesamong  higher  plants  tend  to  a  parasitic  or  carnivorous  habit 
while  others  exhibit  no  sucli  leaning.  Similarly.a  tendency  to  inherit  an  adapta- 
tion to  an  aquatic  or  to  a  xerophytic  hfe  may  exist  here  and  there,  whilst  other 
plants,  perhaps,  have,  on  the  contrary,  lost  that  adaptive  capacity.  Two  prin- 
ciples, in  a  certain  degree  antagonistic,  make  themselves  evident  liuie,  the  one 
aiming  at  making  the  plant  as  many-sided  as  [lossible  and  so  permitting  it  to 
find  a  footing  in  numerous  different  situations,  the  other  making  it  one-sided 
but  also  gifting  it  with  the  capacity  of  adapting  itself  to  one  extreme  condition. 
If  all  organisms  made  exactly  the  same  demands  on  the  environment  their 
continued  existence  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  daj-s.  The  correctness  of  this 
conclusion  has  already  been  emphasized  elsewhere  (Metahiosis,  Lecture  XIX). 
Weighty  objections  to  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters  have  been 
advanced  in  the  animal  world,  especially  by  Weismann.  He  (1892)  r^ards 
adaptations  as  acquired  characters,  and  tries  to  show  that  inheritance  of  these  is 
thcoieticaUy  iiiipoK^ible  and  has  ncvci  been  established  practically,  lliis  view 
oi  acquired  characters  is,  in  the  first  instance.  basc>d  on  a  study  of  the  animal 
world,  where  there  is  frequently  a  sharply  marked  demarcation  between  germ  and 
somatic  cells  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  divisions  in  the  egg -cell.  The 
peculiarities  which  occur  m  the  somatic  regions  induced  by  external  influences 
or  fimctional  stimuli  are  regarded  as  acquired,  or  originating  during  the  life  oE 
the  individual,  in  contrast  to  those  which  are  inherent,  that  is,  whose  initials 
were  already  present  in  the  ovum.  We  may  distinguish  four  types  of  acquired 
characters:  (i)  mutilations;  (2)  diseases;  (3)  adaptations  to  external  conditions; 
{4)  functional  adaptations.  Botanists  and  zoologists  are  agreed  as  to  the 
non -inheritance  of  changes  which  are  induced  by  mutilation  and  disease.  Tliat 
there  isnodirectevtderue oi  the  mheritance  of  adaptations  due  to  external  factors, 
was  admitted  above.  The  same  is  true  of  fmictional  adaptations  ;  VOcuting 
(1S99)  has  made  many  experiments  on  the  subject  and  has  established  beyond 
all  question  that  such  adaptations  arc  not  hereditary.  The  question  comes  to  be, 
whether  any  fundameniai  considerations  can  be  advanced  againsi  the  assumption 
of  their  transmissibility.  That  would  be  the  case  if  we  conceived  oi  the  origin  of 
the  adaptations  in  the  individual  as  the  zoologists  often  appear  to  do ;  for  they 
assume  that  anyalterations  in  the  somatic -cellsmust  be  appreciated  by  the  germ- 
cells,  but  that  can  scarcely  occur  unless  by  a  transference  of  idioplasm  from  the 
somatic  to  the  germ-cells.  Such  an  assumption  (Pangenesis,  Darwin,  i86fi) 
verges  too  near  to  empiricism,  and  it  would  appear  to  us  that  such  an  idea  is 
not  only  unessential  for  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  as  presented  by  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  I)ut  isinitsetf  quite  tncorrt*!:/.  Let  us  study  a  single  example 
of  adaptation  in  the  plant.  If  we  place  a  land  plant  in  water  we  do  not  find 
that  leaves  already  present  change  their  stiapc  and  structure,  but  die  oS 
}ust  because  they  no  longer  possess  the  power  of  adaptmg  themselves  to 
their  new  surroundings  ;  on  the  other  hana,  adaptations  appear  in  the  quite 
embryonic  leaf -initials,  close  to  the  growing  point,  where  germ-plasm  or  idio* 
plasm  is  much  more  abundant  than  in  the  full-grown  parLs.  We  find,  that  is  to 
say  (and  this  is  of  general  significance),  that  the  adaptation  does  not  take  place 
in  the  soma  proper,  but  in  the  growing  point.  It  is  from  the  growing  point, 
liowcvcr,  that  the  reproductive  ceils  are  also  derived,  and  they  are  able  to  receive 
adaptive  impressions  without  the  inexplicable  transference  of  a  material  basis 
from  the  soma.    Certainly  we  must  assume  the  transference  of  a  stimulus,  inas- 
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mucfa  as  the  grcwing  point  is  not  itscU  in  contact  with  th«  water  and  can  only  be 
indirectJyeffected  by  it  (p.  339).  Similarly,  in  other  cases,  as  when  leaves  take 
on  forms  adapted  to  light  or  to  shade,  the  relationship  of  light  to  the  growing 
point  enclosed  in  its  scales  must  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  although  a  quite 
different  type  of  leaf  is  differentiated  in  the  bud  of  the  shaded  branch  from  that 
of  the  illuminated  one.  Experimental  investigations  00  this  subject  axe.  bow- 
ever,  much  required.  As  Nurohavsen  (1903)  has  shown,  the  characteristic 
anatomical  diflerences  between  light-  and  shade-leaves  of  the  beech  are  akeady 
atablishcd  in  the  bud.  and  the  light  relations  concerned  in  the  unfolding  of  (tie 
bod  play  only  a  limited  part  in  the  process.  If  we  arrange  that  the  initials  of 
the  fight-leaf  are  allowed  to  develop  in  the  dark,  the  tj-pical  double  row  of  pali- 
sade*cells  (Fig.  115,  /)  is  retained,  whilst  the  shade-leaf  retains  its  own  characters, 
alUumgh  it  be  developed  in  bright  simlight  (Fig.  115,  IT).  The  growing  poiiti, 
ID  tills  case,  undergoes  adaptation,  and  the  effect  outlasts  the  stimulus,  so  that 
one  may  readily  conceive  how  hereditary  races  may  in  this  way  come  into  exist- 
ence. As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  Utch  ;  further  research  is 
needed  to  show  how  far  the  after-effect  is  cwjtinued,  whether  the  branches 
which  have  been  exposed  to  light  for  ten  years  form 
leaves  of  the  light-type,  after  shading,  longer  than  thoie 
which  have  be^  exposed  to  intense  Tight  tor  one  year. 
Let  us  ask  finally  bow  functional  adaptations  be- 
have in  rt^ard  to  inheritance.  Tliese  naturally  cannot 
be  clearly  demarcated  from  those  we  have  just  spoken  of, 
and  so  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  them  is  even  man 
limited.  The  functional  adaptations  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  result  of  long 
past  influences,  and  we  may  wdl  assume  that  they  al^ 
first  made  themselves  apparent  at  the  growing  point- 
Where  that  is  not  the  case,  as  in  VOchting's  experi- 
ments (stem  tubeiB  of  Boussingaultia^  leaf  tubers  of 
Oxaiis),  no  transmission  can  be  determined.  Wikkleb 
(1902)  has  recently  drawn  attention  to  a  case  of  great 
interest  in  this  connexion.  He  observed  floral-leaves 
and  styles  of  a  chr>*santhemum  become  green  after 
flowering  was  over,  and  exhibit  all  sorts  of  anatomical 
alterations,  which  were  functional  adaptations  per- 
mitting assimilation  to  be  carried  out.  We  do  not  know  whether  th«e 
maliormations  were  transmissible  and  we  are  ignorant  as  to  their  causes,  nor 
can  we  assert  that  they  were  first  operative  in  the  full-grown  organ. 

The  ideas  which  we  have  formed  as  to  the  inheritances  of  acquired  charac- 
ters may  be  more  briefly  expressed.  We  may  say  that  Ihere  are  no  acquired 
characters  in  the  sense  indicated  above.  The  characters  do  not  a]>pcar  m  the 
soma  generally  (GOtte,  1898)  but  at  the  growing  point,  and  so  far  the  possibility 
of  their  inheritance  is  granted.  In  lower  organisms,  which,  as  a  rule,  show  no 
differentiation  of  somatic  and  germ  plasma,  it  is  quite  obvious  how  the  effect 
of  external  influences  may  be  inherited  (and  several  observations  have  been  made 
on  the  subject),  but  perhaps  no  special  adaptations  may  occur  in  such  cases,  since 
the  effects  produced  are  of  no  service  to  theorganwm  (for  literature,  see  Pfeffef, 
l*hys.  II,  242).  We  have  succeeded,  by  special  meaiis,  in  developing  certain 
races  of  Bacteria  which  have  permanently  lost  the  power  of  producing  colouring 
bodies  or  certain  special  poisons.  We  have  also  been  successful,  by  prolongeil 
culture  at  high  temperatures,  in  destroying  the  jwwer  of  forming  spores  in 
various  Saccharomycetcs.  The  point  which  is  characteristic  in  this  process  is 
the  gradual  fixation  of  the  loss  ;  at  a  definite  high  temperature  the  formation  of 
spores  ceases,  but  the  capacity  for  forming  them  returns  when  the  temperature  is 
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a^ain  reduced,  and  it  U  only  after  lon^-continued  exposure  to  high  temperatorea 
that  a  constantly  asporogenous  race  is  formed. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  third  type  of  variation,  viz.  mutations.  These  have 
come  into  special  prominence  of  late  years  owing  to  the  labours  of  De  Vries 
(1901)  and  KoRSCHiNSKY  (1901).  By  mutations  we  understand  variations 
whichf  once  initiated,  are  thereafter  quite  constant.  Mutations  are  variations 
which  appear  spasmodically,  one  or  more  characters  of  a  species  suddenly 
exhibit  alteration  or  appear  ab  initio,  and  these  may  show  themselves  for  the 
first  time  in  a  plant  which  has  arisen  from  a  seed  or  a  single  bud.  Let 
us  consider  first  of  all  a  few  examples  of  malformations  which  appear  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  mutations.  Look  at  the  plants  which  possess  branched  leaves. 
The  oldest  example  is  Cheiidonium  lacinialum,  a  form  of  Clulidottium  taajut 
which  suddenly  made  its  appearance  at  Heidelberg  in  1500,  a  form  possessed 
of  branched  leaves,  both  floral  and  vegetative,  and  which  has  constantly 
reproduced  these  characters  by  seed  from  that  day  to  this.  The  double  flowers 
which  occur  in  many  plants  have  arisen  by  mutations,  as  also  cases  of 
fasciation,  best  known  in  the  commonly  cultivated  plant  CHosia  cristaia. 
Further,  very  characteristic  examples  are  seen  in  the  rayless  G}m|iositae 
c.  g.  Matricaria  discoidta.  the  thomless  varieties  of  plants  which  usually 
possesslhoms,  e.g.  on  the  imit  {Rattiinculus  arvensis  inermis,  Datura  iaiula,  &c.). 
Again,  we  have  the  notable  case  oi  Capsell-a  htegeri,  which  was  found  growing 
wild  near  Landau,  and  which  has  been  shown  {Solms-Laubach,  1900)  to  be 
a  mutation  of  CapseUa  bursa -pastoris.  As  an  example  of  bud  variation  equally 
well  known  we  may  select  the  case  of  SeJum  rcfiexum,  recorded  by  Wettstein 
(1900)  as  having  been  found  near  Prag,  wliich  showed  fasciation  on  a  single 
lateral  branch.  Ttiis  branch,  when  cultivated,  flowered,  and  from  the  seed 
arose  again  magnificently  fasciated  examples. 

The  reason  why  mutations  are  of  so  much  importance  for  the  theory  of  the 
origin  of  species  is  especially  bccaitse,  in  addition  to  the  constancy  of  the  new 
character,  the  innovation  is  in  no  sense  an  adaptation  but  entirely  a  mark  of 
organization.  The  mutations  cited,  however,  differ  certainly  in  one  charac- 
teristic only  from  the  parent  species,  such  as  we  find  in  those  natural  forms 
termed  by  many  authors  varieties  (e.g.  white-flowered  varieties),  but  not  in  '  ele- 
mentary orsuD-species, which  usuallyexhibitdiffercncesinaWcharacters.  The 
direct  observation  of  a  new  sub-species  by  mutation  is  to  be  considered  asagreat 
advance  in  our  knowledge,  and  this  obser\'ation  we  owe  to  De  Vries  (1901  a). 
He  cultivated  many  specimens  of  Oenothera  lamarckiana,  an  American  immi- 
grant into  Europe,  anci  now  partly  naturalized  tliere.  and  was  able  to  establish 
the  occurrence  of  many  mutations  which  differed  from  the  ty[>cinmanyur  in  all 
characters.  The  offspring  arising  from  one  seed  were  constant  in  exhibiting  the 
new  character  or  characters.  \Vc  shall  limit  ourselves  here  to  the  consideration 
of  one  example  only,  viz.  Oenothera  ^igas.  I^t  us  hear  what  De'Vries  (1901  b) 
has  to  say  on  the  subject: — "It  is  of  thesamcheight  as  the  parent  species,  but  the 
stem  is  thicker,  the  leaves  are  more  numerous,  the  corolla  Ls  more  widely  opened, 
and  the  buds  are  much  thicker  (compare  Figs.  1  j6  and  117),  the  fruits  are  only 
half  as  long  as  tlie  fruits  of  the  parent,  and  they  contain  fewer  seeds.  The  seeds 
are  larger,  rounder,  and  heavier.  Tliis  type  arose  in  my  garden  in  the  year 
1895  as  a  solitary  case  amongst  14,000.'  By  preventing  any  crossing,  pure 
seeds  of  this  type  were  gathered  in  1896.  'These  were  planted  in  1897.  A$ 
soon  as  the  third  and  fourth  iemv-s  had  unfolded,  the  di^erences  appeared.  AU  the 
young  sf-edlings  ttrrc  -ilron^ir  and  ntore  fully  clothed  witti  Uaves  and  darker  in  colour 
than  the  parent.  There  were  several  hundred  such,  but  obviously  all  of  one  Ij/jw 
only,  and  as  in  the  counf  ''-  first  the  stem  and  then  in  succession 

the  leaves,  the  buds,  tb  •  the  fruits  showed  themselves,  all 

doubt  was  removed  Uu  tpecies  had  made  its  appearance. 
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Taking  origin  from  a  solitary  examjile,  O.  gigas  iorthwith  appears  with  constant 
uiid  pure  seed ;  arising  at  a  bound  from  tbe  parent  lorm,  in  a  nwment  a 
new  species  sprung  into  independent  existence,  in  this  way  also  the  other 
species  I  have  described  arose,  suddenly  and  without  any  transitional  iorms.' 

There  are  a  whole  series  ol  questions  which  are  closely  connected  with  this 
observation  of  De  Vries,  and  of  these  we  can  toach  on  only  a  few  of  the  more 
important.  First  of  aU,  how  can  a  sub-species  arising  from  a  stng/^specimen  main- 
tain itself  in  nature  ?  If  wc  assume  that  crossing  with  tlie  type  takes  place,  the 
species  would  soon  disappear,  unlcs:;  its  characters  were  absolutely  prctuiminant; 
further,  no  subsequent  segregation  is  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hybrid  peas 
quoted  previously.  That  something  of  this  kind  may  happen  is  shown  by 
the  experiences  of  the  American  farmer  with  the  Ancon  sheep.    There  was  bora 
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in  Massachusetts  in  1891  a  lamb  with  the  form  of  a  dachshund.  In  spite  of 
cross-breeding  with  the  parental  stock  the  Ancon  type  stiU  predominated,  and 
the  race  increased  without  any  selection  at  all.  artilicial  or  natural  (Darwin. 
1868).  If  wc  assume  self-fcrtiJuatiou,  a  maintenance  oi  the  new  species  can 
only  take  place  if  it  be  more  dominant  than  the  parent  si^ecies.  and  gradually 
drives  it  out.  Tbe  gr^arious  occurrence  of  closely-relatea  species  would,  under 
these  conditions,  be  dimcuU  to  explain.  Such  being  the  case,  another  possibility 
must  be  admitted.  De  VRits  observed,  in  the  case  of  the  new  species  of 
Oenothera,  that  they  arose  not  once  but  several  times  from  the  parent  stock. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  old  species  produced  the  new  ones  in  ever -increasing 
numbers.  Wc  certainly  cannot  advance  any  proof  of  this  assumption,  but  it 
may  be  supposed  that  the  originating  of  a  mutation  induced  besides  an  tnierntU 
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alteration  m  the  mutating  organism.  The  new  characters  must,  as  Xageli 
{1884)  acutdy  pointed  out,  be  firmly  fixed  and  ready  a--*  initials  which  are  at  first 
latent,  and  later  on  unfold  themseU'es.  When  an  initial  once  finds  the  way  to 
Lomplete  development  then  it  may  go  on  elaborating  in  ever -increasing  degree. 
In  this  way  aLso  certain  new  characters  would  behave  just  like  certain  ancestral 
characters  which  make  their  appearance  as  so-called  '  reversions '  whenever  op- 
portunity offers,  and  which  generally  are  transmitted  in  the  latent  form.  We 
tmow  as  little  about  the  causes  which  lead  to  their  appearance  as  we  do  ol  the 
origin  ot  mutations.  AH  we  can  say  is  that  the  causes  appear  to  be  internal, 
which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  we  know  nothing  about  them. 

If  then,  as  De  Vries  thinks,  the  mutation,  and  not  the  Individual  variation, 
is  the  factor  concerned  in  the  origin  of  new  species,  then  selection  must  have 
a  significunce  quite  different  from  that  attributed  to  it  by  Darwin.  According 
to  Darwin,  individuals  are  for  ever  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  existence,  and  new 
species  arise  by  selec  tion  of  the  variet  Its  best  equipped  for  the  struggle.  Accord- 
ing to  Dk  Vkies.  however,  fully  developed  species  come  into  conflict,  but  the 
origin  of  these  species  by  mutation  is  not  thereby  explained.  We  have  certainly, 
if  we  accept  De  Vries's  view,  a  '  Mutationstheorie  '  but  we  have  absolutely  no 
theory  of  mutation  itself. 

The  formation  of  species  farther  apart  out  of  the  fundamental  species  is, 
according  to  De  Vries,  easily  nnderstood,  since 
many  'petites  esp^ces'  disappear  in  the  straggle 
for  existence.  Of  course,  the  mutation  maybe 
so  great  that  a  new  genus  or  a  new  family 
may  come  into  existence.  Capseila  hee^eri, 
for  example,  would  scarcely  have  been  placed 
in  the  genus  Capseila  were  it  not  that  its  origin 
was  known.  It  is  also  quite  possible  that  whole 
genera  and  families  may  be  referred  back  in  their 
chief  features  to  monstrosities.  Hildebr.\nd 
(1899)  has  found  Fuchsia  to  produce  zygomor- 
phic  flowers  arising  by  mutation  (Fig.  118),  so 

that  the  allied  genus  Lopezia  may  have  arisen  from  a  malformation  (ComiJaru 
Sacbs,  1893). 

HoFMEiSTER  long  ago  (1868.  p.  564)  ascribed  to  mutation  a  very  prominent 
part  in  the  formation  of  species.  He  said  :  *  New  forms  do  not  come  into 
existence  by  the  summation  io  successive  generations  of  small  differences  from 
the  customary  form,  all  tending  in  the  same  direction  ;  they  appear  suddenly, 
and  are  widely  different  from  the  parent  type.'  It  may  well  be  that,  as  our  know- 
ledge increases,  the  distinction  Iwtweeii  the  different  tj-pes  of  variation  may  be 
broken  down  ;  still  it  is  certain  that  mutability  wQl  remain  the  chief  if  not  the 
only  factor  in  species  formation.  That  species  may  also  owe  their  origin  to 
individual  variation,  in  the  extreme  way  suggested  by  Wali^ce.  appears  to  us 
practically  out  of  the  question,  but  that  they  may  rise  by  hybridization  is,  in 
mdividual  cases,  qu  ite  established,  and  that  they  may  owe  their  origin  lo  adapta- 
tion is  especially  true  ol  those  species  {biological  species)  recently  recogniied 
among  parasitic  Fungi.  Unfortunately,  space  will  not  permit  of  our  discussing 
these  forms.    [Compare  Klebahn,  1904,  and  Detto,  1904-J 

In  this  lecture  we  have  not  been  able  to  give  more  than  tlie  briefest  sketch 
of  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  species,  and  have  been  cunipclled  to  omit  considera- 
tion of  very  many  most  imjKirtant  obser^'ations  and  views.  We  must,  therefoie. 
refer  to  the  special  literature  on  the  subject,  in  which,  it  is  tme,  some  one  '  them  y 
frequently  predominates.  The  task  of  the  future  is  less  to  establish  new  tliemieft 
than  carry  out  systematic  observations  and  experiments.  General  suuuuurta 
oftiieTheoryof  Descent  n-itl  be  found  in  the  following  works  :-  '*  K|  1B91  ', 
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LECTURE    XXXI 
FORMS  or  ENERGY   IN  THE  PLANT 

Side  by  side  with  the  law  of  conservation  ol  matter,  one  aspect  of  which  we 
have  learned  to  recognize  in  the  circulation  of  elements  in  the  organic  world, 
we  place  the  law  of  conser\'ation  of  energy.  According  to  this  law  the  sum  ot 
the  energies  of  the  universe  is  a  constant  quantity ;  energy  cannot  be  created  or 
destroyed,  it  can  only  be  transformed.  Tlius,  for  example,  heat  energy  can  be 
transformed  into  mechanical  energy,  or  elecLricaL  energy  can  be  transformed  into 
radiant  energy.  No  special  evidence  need  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
laws  of  conservation  oi  matter  and  of  energy  are  applicable  alike  to  the  living 
and  to  the  non-living  world.  'Die  task  before  us  now  is  to  follow  the  transforma- 
tion of  energy,  just  as,  in  Part  I,  we  studied  the  transformation  ol  matter  ;  that 
is  to  say,  we  must  attempt  to  answer  this  fundamental  question,  viz.  '  Whence 
does  the  plant  obtain  its  energy,  and  what  does  it  do  with  it  ?  '  Of  course,  this 
is  not  the  first  time  we  have  encountered  this  problem,  for  in  si>eakingof  meta- 
bolbm  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  mentioning  the  question  of  the  transformation 
of  energy  which  is  inseparable  from  it.  Separation  of  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  transformation  of  matter  from  that  of  transformation  of  energy  is 
merely  a  matter  of  practical  convenience  ;  in  nature  they  are  bound  together  in 
the  most  intimate  manner. 

Thus  we  had  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  light  was  essential  to  the 
assimilation  of  carbon  in  the  green  plant,  or,  more  exactly,  that  light  cncrg)' 
becomes  transformed  into  chemical  energy,  which  latter  reappears  as  potential 
energy  in  the  products  of  assimilation.  It  has  also  been  noted  that  sunlight 
is  the  most  important  source  of  energy  for  all  living  things,  since  those  plants 
and  animals  wliich  are  unable  to  mate  use  of  sunlight  directly  with  the  aid  of 
clilorophyll,  are  compelled  to  absorb  the  products  of  assimilation  of  green  plants, 
and  thus  acquire  the  energy  of  sunlight  utdirecily.  Further,  it  has  been  already 
»howT)  that  not  only  light  energy  but  also,  in  many  cases,  chemical  energy, 
obtained  by  the  absorption  of  materials  (nutriment),  is  a  primary  source  of 
energy  in  the  plant.  Nutritive  substances  are  employed,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  only  to  a  small  extent  in  tlic  actual  manufacture  of  the  organism ;  the 
greater  part  is  again  broken  down  in  the  course  of  respiration  or  in  other  related 
processes,  and  thus  the  chemical  energy  released  in  the  decomposition  of  more 
complex  compounds  is  turned  to  advantage  in  the  general  vital  phenomena  ol 
plant  life.  In  the  process  of  nutrition,  however,  the  plant  acquires  other  forms 
of  energy  as  well,  which  openitc  quite  independently  of  the  energy  evolved  in 
metabolism.  Thus  electric  energy,  osmotic  and  surface -tension  energy  or  energy 
of  crystallization  of  the  included  substances  must  be  recognized,  ana  these,  with 
(he  exception  of  electricity,  play,  as  everyone  knows,  important  parts  in  tlic plant 
economy.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  plant  is  able  to  make  any  use  of 
electrical  or  mechanical  energ>'.  absorbed  as  sucli  from  the  environment  and 
not  associated  with  actual  materials,  at  least  we  are  quite  ignorant  of  such 
cases  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  know  that  the  plant  thrives  perfectly  well  without 
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ct  «aogy-    II  •  q«»«  o<hefWMr  with  hot.    It  has  ahvdy  bera 

afl  pinA  KU*ity  ■  (junfinonnl  b^  cert&B  ot^nrte  IbUi  of  lenqieB* 

tmv  b«t  it  docs  not  follav  that  the  heat  oi  the  ill I  ■!  ilwiii  iarmt  m 

■Done  oi  00(7  to  the  piaat.    There  cu  be  ao  awbt  Oat  tte  pint  iaa 

ahwb  best  from  the  extenar  hi  cms  where  it  exhSxti  &  fawer  tempoatsn 
Ihas  the  owlet  wofli,  a  coaAiaa  otf  tfafap  by  BD  aens  fare  ;  and  if  uk  plaat 
ahetata  beat  vnoer  sou  ooBdnioett  oovuwdy  iis  ewe^KT  ^"t*  be  iDcxcaHd. 
We  need  not  owefl  oa  ihv  iactp  nr  st  ■  ten-enleat  t  *hat  wt  nt^it  iM]iDre 
into  it  whether  the  pjamwywirgiochaa  addition  o<  heat  enefgytromwi^ottt. 
bat  (o  this  question  we  can  give  ao  coaduriyc  aaawv  ;  the  profaabOity  »  thit 
it  does  not  require  it. 

Probably,  all  the  eoergv  required  by  the  plant  is  obtaned  io  the  fonn  ot 
Ugfat  and  natrimeaL  The  kw  of  catHafity  coiBpeli  as  to  bdieTe  that  aD  tbe 
cnoiy  of  the  plant  has  eatered  it  frvm  mttko^  tor  we  caaaot  coocetve  ol  the 
{riant,  any  more  than  of  oaB>linBf  matter,  creatiag  eneny  within  its  own  body, 
so  thai  what  we  have  to  aiTestigate  is  the  way  in  mich  the  cnemr  which 
enters  the  plant  becomes  altered  wtthtn  it.  Jost  as  'Irifni^flT  aaqmanoB  occar 
in  the  oi^Banini  adiidi  are  naiwiactared  in  it  only,  so  thoc  amy  exist  m  it 
forms  of  ouTKy  *fa*cfa  oocar  aowhere  cfae.  Such  spedficaDy  oiiganic  fbma  of 
energy  are,  boweirer,  unknown.  Tt  must  be  coniessed,  however,  that,  we  know 
nothi(^;  of  energies  peculiar  to  the  organism.  Even  as  to  tbe  chanfcs  which 
occto-  in  the  eaergy  entering  tbe  plant  we  know  but  little.  Since  only  the 
final  stages  in  tbe  process  miich  nunifest  themseh-es  externally  are  accessible 
for  investigation,  we  are  confined  to  guesswork  as  to  tbe  transfonnations 
taking  place  within.  Among  the  final  stages  visible  to  ta  the  most  important 
is  mecMnical  exierg>'-  Tbe  ino\'enients  which  the  o^anisni,  in  whole  or  in 
mrt,  exhibits  arc  obviously  those  most  promioent  and  hence  ako  most  stodied. 
The  production  tii  heat  must  also  be  noted  as  a  phenomenon  of  very  wide  oc- 
currence, as  to  the  meaning  of  which,  however,  wc  know  very  little,  tbotigh  we 
are  more  con%'ersant  with  its  causes.  In  addition  to  heat,  tbe  production  ot 
electric  currents  and  oi  light  in  plants  must  be  referred  to,  phenomena  which, 
as  yet,  can  cmly  be  said  to  play  a  subordinate  part  in  plant  physiolog>'. 

This  third  section  of  our  lectures  roust  deal  almost  exclusively  with  tbe 
lAenomena  ot  moveinent.  but  before  we  commence  their  study  we  may  bne^ 
refer  to  the  other  manifestations  of  energy  met  mth  in  the  plant,  viz.  beat,  ligfa^ 
and  electricity. 

The  temperature  of  the  plant  con  forms,  generally  speaking,  witb  that  of  tbe 
exterior  mcdinm.  sometimes  it  gives  ofi  heat  to  the  en\'ironment,  sometimes  it 
absorbs  heat  from  it ;  it  is  destitute  of  those  special  contrivances  which  arc 
found  in  warm-blooded  animals  for  maintaining  a  constant  tempcratare  inde- 
pendent of  variations  in  the  temperatorf  of  the  surrounding.  The  temperature 
of  th<*  plant  may  be  lowered  beneath  that  of  the  surroundings  by  radiation  and 
also  by  transpiration.  If  we  desire  to  demonstrate  the  producticm  of  heat  in  the 
plant  it  M-ill  be  necessary  for  us  to  retard  radiation  and  transpiration  more 
es]>ecially,  also  to  prevent  loss  of  heat  by  conduction.  It  will  also  be  necessary 
Io  prevent  gain  of  heat  by  the  plant,  especially  by  insolation.  Merely  by 
rcin"cssing  (ransptratJon  one  may  often  cause  a  plant  organ,  previously  exhibiting 
a  tcmiwrature  lielow  that  of  the  air,  to  attain  a  temperature  considerably  above 
il.  This  may  be  accomplished  most  easily  by  select  ing  for  experiment  a  massive 
organ  with  relatively  small  superficial  area,  or  by  heaping  together  smaller  parts 
and  surrounding  them  with  a  bad  conductor.  Thus  the  temperature  of  many 
inflorescences  exceeds  that  of  the  air  very  considerably,  often  as  much  a.s  from 
V  to  10° C.  If  germinating  seeds,  growing  points,  or  flower-buds  be  collected 
tn  a  flask,  and  surrounded  by  a  bad  romlitctor.  and  if  special  care  be  taken  that 
ox>^cn  gas  can  enter  in  sufficient  quantity,  considerable  rises  in  temperature 
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may  easily  be  obtained  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  these  structures  be  dead,  and  if 
micro-organisms  be  excluded,  no  such  rise  of  temperature  is  observable  cvrn 
though  aj]  the  other  conditions  be  maintained.  Jf  it  be  desired  to  measure 
minute  differences  oi  tcnii>erainre  in  individual  organs  the  best  method  to 
employ  is  the  thtrnioH-lectric  pile,  viz.  copjicr  and  iron  wires  in  the  form  of 
needles,  soldered  toRcther,  and  varnished  over,  the  one  stuck  into  the  j)art  to  be 
investigated,  the  other  being  in  the  air  or  in  another  organ  for  comparison  ;  the 
apparatus  is  connected  with  a  galvanometer,  from  the  movements  of  whose 
indicator  the  difference  in  tem[>erature  between  the  needles  may  be  readily 
detennined  (Dutrochet,  1840}. 

This  method  is  merely  ?"a/i/fl^ii'f  and  shows  whet  her  heat  is  developed  or  not ; 
the  amount  ol  heat  protiuced  can  be  estimated  only  by  minute  calorJmetrtc 
investigations,  the  carrying  out  of  which  presents  many  difficulties.  Accordingto 
G.BoNNiER  (1893)  rkg.'of  germinating  seeds  or  young  seedlings  can  evolve  twenty, 
fifty,  or  even  a  hundred  calories  or  more  per  minute.  This  is  a  quite  considerable 
amount,  for  one  calorie  is  the  amount  of  heat  necessary'  to  raise  r  g.  of  water 
from  o^'C.  to  i^C.  Both  calorimetric  and  thermomctric  measurements  show 
that  not  only  the  conditions  of  the  plant  itself  but  also  those  of  the  surroundings 
play  a  great  part  in  heat  production.  We  must  base  our  statements  on  tliermo- 
metric  calculations,  for  as  yet  there  are  very  few  calorimetric  measurements 
forthcoming. 

The  iMToduction  of  heat  depends  to  a  remarkable  degree  on  the  state  of 
development  ol  the  organ  of  the  plant  under  investigation  ;  generally  speaking, 
growing  points  and  young  members  produce  more  heat  than  the  same  parts 
when  mature.  Still  Dutrochet  (1840)  was  able  in  many  plants  to  establish  that 
an  excess  of  o-i*  to  0-3°  C.  over  the  temperature  of  the  air  existed  in  the  mature 
stem  if  transpiration  were  prevented.  A  similar  phenomenon  is  observable  In 
mushrooms,  whiLtt  in  leave-s  and  fruits  evolution  of  heat  is  generally  more  re- 
stricted. There  are,  however,  organs  which  when  mature  exhibit  a  maximum 
production  of  heat  and  the  highest  temperatures  of  all  have  been  obser\'ed  in 
full y-dev eloped  parts  of  flowers  or  inflorescences.  Indeed,  it  is  often  sufficient 
merely  to  feed  such  organs  to  be  convinced  that  an  evolution  of  heat  is  taking 

?!ace.  By  means  of  a  thermometer  it  has  been  shown  that  the  inflorescences  of 
almaceae  and  Cycadaceae  and  certain  parts  ol  the  flower  ol  Victoria  re^ia  not 
infrequently  possess  a  temperature  10°  or  more  above  that  of  the  air,  while  in 
the  Araceae  much  higher  temperatures  have  been  obtained.  Tims  Kraus  (1894) 
found  that  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  large  spadices  of  Amm  italicum  gave 
a  maximum  temjierature  of  from  492^  to  ^i-.!"  C.,  or  ^2°  to  359"  higher  than 
that  of  the  air.  In  nature  transpiration  brings  about  a  mark<^  cooling  effect, 
since  the  plant  could  not  for  long  have  maintained  such  temperatures  as  weie 
found.  Sixicial  adaptations  may  certainly  arise  quite  generally,  for  we  know 
of  Bacteria  which  are  characterized  by  their  high  maximum  temperature  and 
such  forms  produce  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  (Cohn.  1893). 

Amongst  external  factors  temperatitre  itself  is  entitled  to  receive  special 
attention,  since  the  production  of  heat  by  the  plant  is  not  entirely  independent 
of  external  heat.  As  in  the  combustion  of  carbon,  &c.,  production  of  heat  b^ins 
to  take  place  only  after  a  sufficiently  high  preliminary  temperature  lias  been 
attained.  At  5°  to  6"  C  the  buds  of  yJesciuus  show  no  development  of  heal, 
but  at  about  20°C.  an  excess  of  063°  may  be  obtained.  Germinating  wheat, 
which  at  11"  C.  gave  an  excess  of  ri",  at  15"  C.  showed  a  rise  of  i^**  C.  Syste- 
matic rej^carch  on  this  question  is  still  required,  and  detailed  investigations  are 
especially  needed  to  deternime  whether  a  rise  in  external  temi>erature  above  a 
certain  point  produces  once  more  a  dmiinulion  of  heat  production  in  the  plant. 
Not  infrequently  the  evolution  of  heat  exhibits  a  certain  regular  periodicity. 
Thus  the  young  inflorescences  of  Arum  itaiiamt  show  at  first  about  the  same 
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excHSolheat  as  inyother  plant  organ.  The  great  evolution  of  heat  takes  place 
on  the  opening  of  the  s|>athe  towards  e%'ening ;  this  increases  rapidly  in  intensity, 
leaching  a  maximum  just  betore  midnight.  Next  rooroing  the  temperature 
has  tf^ia  beccmie  equal  to  that  of  the  air  and  remains  so.  In  Vidcrut  rep* 
the  rise  in  temperature  commences  about  nine  hcmrs  before  the  opening  of  the 
Bower,  and  ra)>i<ily  increases  to  a  maximum  after  the  flower  opens  (i.  e.  towards 
evening).  Then  in  rhe  nif^ht  ensues  a  reduction  in  temperature,  followed  bv  the 
attainment  of  a  second  lesser  maximum  on  the  eveningof  the  second  day  (Knoch. 
iSqqJ-  Periodicities  such  as  these  have  been  observed  in  all  ca.'Vrswhere  the  pro- 
duction of  heat  continues  for  some  time.  Tlic  maxima  do  not  always  occur  ex* 
actly  at  the  same  hour  from  day  to  day,  but  they  occur  during  the  day  hours, 
before  or  alter  noon,  apparently  never  at  night.  The  immediate  cause  of  thb 
periodicity  is  naturally  closely  connected  with  periodic  variations  in  the  en- 
vironment, but  in  what  respect  iemptraiure  operates  has  a»  yet  not  been  exactly 
ascertained. 

The  relation  existing  between  rtspiration  and  the  prodnction  of  heat  is  a 
close  one.  The  experiment  uith  germinating  seeds,  referred  to  above,  is  successful 
only  if  a  sufficient  amount  of  oxygen  is  permitted  to  enter  the  vessel.  It  has 
also  been  long  known  that  the  consumption  of  oxygen  in  creases  ^on'  ^«ssu  with 
the  rise  in  temperature,  and  that  it  is  excessive  in  flowers  and  inflorescences* 
which  develop  large  amounts  of  heat.  Garreau  (1857)  carried  out  accurate 
experiments  on  Arum  italicum,  and  demonstrated  an  almost  perfect  correspon- 
dence between  the  absorption  oi  oxygen  and  the  rise  in  temperature.  Oa  the 
other  hand,  Ebikson  (iStfi)  showed  that  on  the  exclusion  of  oxygen,  ami  alter 
inlra-molecularrespuation  had  begun,  the  temperature  scarcely  exceeded  tljatof 
the  air  outside.  In  Arum,  for  example,  he  was  able  to  demonsliate  in  intra-mole- 
cular  respiration,  an  excess  of  only  0-3^  over  the  normal  respiratory  tempera- 
tore  of  16-5°,  and  in  Rafihanus  seetUings  oa"  C.  over  the  normal  57*  C 
Again,  in  cases  of  fermentation  conducted  under  anaerobic  conditions,  a  very 
obvious  increase  in  temperature  occurs  in  the  fermenting  substance.  Ekik50.n 
found  that  fennenling  yeast,  under  dclinitc  ex|jerimental  conditions,  showed  a 
rise  of  temperature  of  almost  4^  while  the  same  yeast  gave  an  incre.ase  of  only 
02°  when  milk-sugar  was  provided  instead  of  grape  sugar;  moreover,  no  fer- 
mentation could  be  induced.  Thb  result  agrees  with  that  previously  trstablisbed. 
viz.  that  growth  (and  we  may  assert  the  same  of  movement  also)  cannot  be 
carried  on  in  ordinary  plants  by  intra- molecular  respiration  only,  although,  by 
fermentation,  it  is  quite  passible  in  anaerobes.  When  we  finally  remember  Uiat 
increase  in  respiration  (p.  202)  has  also  been  observed  as  a  result  of  the  action 
of  traumatic  factors  (Richards,  1896)  we  may  consider  the  relation  betu-een 
respiration  and  heat  production  ^ls  sufficiently  well  established. 

These  relationships  can  be  most  readily  explained  by  assuming  that  respira- 
tion and  the  related  process,  fermentation,  are  the  sources  of  the  heat  evolved.  It 
has  been  already  clearly  pointed  out  that  chemical  energy  must  he  released  when 
organic  substances  are  oxidized  or  other  chemical  decompositions  are  eSected, 
and  this  release  of  energy  aflords  an  explanation  of  the  processes  under  con- 
sideration. It  needs  no  proof  to  establish  the  view  ttiat  the  energy  so  released 
must  in  whole  or  in  part  appear  as  heat,  since  in  everyday  life  we  employ  this 
method  for  obtaining  it.  Still,  it  may  be  asked  whether  respiration  is  sufficieiU 
to  account  for  the  amount  of  heat  production  which  has  been  observed.  This 
question  has  been  answered  only  by  Bonnier  (1893),  who  compared  the  actual 
amounts  ol  heat  produced  with  the  theoretical  amounts  arrived  at  by  calculating 
the  oxygen  absorbed  or  the  carbon-dioxide  given  off.  Should  Bonnier's  results 
prove  correct— and  it  is  advisable  that  they  should  be  confirmed — it  would 
appear  that  more  heat  is  actually  produced  in  the  germination  of  many  seeds 
than  can  be  accounted  for  by  respiration.  There  are  other  processes  m  the  plant 
which  might  aid  in  the  production  of  heat,  such  as  the  solution  of  solids,  the 
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and  friction,  e.g.  the  friction  of  water  against  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  What 
part  these  processes  severally  play  iii  heal  production  we  do  not  iaiow,  but  we 
cannot  be  far  wrong  iji  assuming  that  they  arc  only  of  secondary  importance, 
and  that  respiration  is  actually  the  chief  factor  in  the  evolution  of  heat  energy 
by  the  plant. 

If,  however,  the  total  amount  of  energy  in  the  materials  oxidized  in  respira- 
tion, i.e.  chemical  energy,  is  released  in  the  form  of  keat,  we  must  revise  our 
previous  conception  of  the  si^ifiraiice  of  respiration.  Should  respiration  be 
the  source  of  the  energy  required  to  maintain  \HtaIity.  chemical  energy  cannot 
be  entirely  transformed  into  heat,  otherwise  it  would  be  possible  to  replace  the 
energy  released  in  respiration  by  heat  energy  obtained  from  external  sources, 
which,  as  already  seen,  is  not  the  case.  Other  forms  of  energy  must  obviously 
be  produced  by  respiration,  which  cannot  originate  in  any  other  way.  Heat  is 
only  a  by-product,  it  might  almost  be  termed  a  loss  of  available  energy.  This 
holds  at  least  lor  the  majority  of  plant  organs  but  cannot  be  true  of  aU  ;  mani- 
festly, it  is  not  in  agreement  with  the  great  evolution  of  heat  from  many  flowers. 
In  Arum  iialicum,  for  example,  the  spadix  is  the  special  organ  in  wliich  heat 
is  produced.  Thiss[>adix.  before  theflowering-iwriod.  consists,  according  to  the 
researches  of  G.  Kraus  (1894-5),  of  about  three-fifths  water  and  two-fifths 
dry  substance.  80  per  cent,  of  which  latter  consists  of  carbohydrate.  The 
carbohydrate  Ls,  in  the  course  of  a  few  houi-s,  completely  used  up  and  evidently 
decomposed  into  water  and  carbon  dioxide,  while  the  nitrogenous  constituents 
remain  intact.  The  spadix  is,  however,  a  mature  organ  whose  function  disap- 
pears soon  alter  the  flowering- period  is  over,  and  which  exhibits  certain  special 
activities  during  this  rapid  combustion,  which  we  cannot  conceive  of  as 
occurring  in  growing  organs.  In  this  case  the  conclusion  cannot  be  avoided 
that  the  carbohydrate  is  exdusivdy  employed  for  the  production  of  heat. 
But  that  all  such  collections  of  material  are  employed  (or  the  production  of  heat, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  uses,  is  a  prl^pos^itiun  not  to  be  entertaintd.  Hence 
one  is  compelled  to  believe  that  the  heat  evolved  in  Arum  iialicum  and  in 
such  flowers  as  produce  large  amounts  of  heat  is  not  a  useless  by-product  but 
a  special  adaptation  for  attracting  insects,  as  Delpino  (1870),  and  Kraus 
(1894-5)  have  suggested.  We  may  at  least  consider  heat  production  in  flowers 
as  a  phenomenon  sui  generis,  having  nothing  to  do  biologically  with  heat 
production  in  other  organs,  although,  looked  at  from  a  purely  physiological 
standpoint,  the  heat  is  produced  io  the  same  way  as  ttisin  ordinary  resfHration 
in  all  plants  and  all  organisms. 

Although  at  present  we  are,  generally  speaking,  unable  to  present  a  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  explanation  ol  the  phenomenon  of  heat  production 
m  plants,  still,  the  way  to  reach  such  an  explanation  is  clearly  indicated.  For 
that  purpose  il  is  necessary  Io  make  comprehensive  calorimetric  investiga- 
tions which  alone  would  afford  a  basis  for  conclusions  as  to  the  amount  of  heat 
as  compared  with  the  total  of  energy  released  in  the  process  of  respiration. 

Imperfect  as  our  knowledge  is  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  the 
evolution  of  heat,  it  is  extensive  as  compared  with  what  wc  know  as  to  the 
production  ol  light  by  plants.  It  is  true  that  luminosity  is  of  much  rarer 
occurrence  and  hence  of  less  general  interest,  limited  as  it  is  to  certain  groups  of 
Fungi  and  Bacteria  [Molisch,  1904].  (For  literature  see  Verworn,  1901). 
The  phenomenon  is  closely  connected  with  vital  processes,  although  we  have  not 
as  yet  been  able  to  isolate  from  Uie  organism  any  substance  which  emits  light 
rays,  although,  certain  non-living  compounds  are  known  to  be  luminous. 
Luminosity  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  a  previous  storage  of  light,  lor  it  is 
quite  independent  of  precedent  illumination  ;  luminous  Bacteria  and  rhizo- 
morphs  emit  light  rays  in  continuous  darkness.  Ttierc  can  l>c  no  doubt  that 
luminosity  bears  the  same  relation  io  respiration  as  heat  dors,  for  it  is  manifested 
only  when  oxygen  is  supplied  in  abundance.    Wc  further  know  that  luminosity 
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is  associated  with  low  temperatares,  and  that  hinunous  organisms  lose  thetr 
power  of  emitting  tight  when  the  temperature  is  raised^  eventually  losing 
It  permanently.  Beijerinck  [1S90)  showed  that,  io  the  case  of  Bacteria, 
laminosity  was  dependent  on  the  presence  of  certain  food-stu£Es.  S^<x 
these,  however,  differed  in  the  case  of  different  organisms,  it  was  impossihle 
to  draw  any  general  conclusions  on  the  subject.  As  to  the  uses  of  lumin- 
osity in  the  organisms  concerned  we  know  less  even  than  as  to  its  causes ;  it 
is  not  therefore  worth  our  while  to  discuss  more  fully  the  detailed  observations 
which  have  been  made  on  the  subject  but  at  once  turn  our  attention  to 
the  third  form  of  energy  which  exhibits  itself  in  plant  life,  vir.  electricity. 

It  has  long  been  loiown  that  it  is  possible  with  the  aid  of  an  accurate  galva- 
nometer or  acapillary  electrometer  to  clcmonstratcclectrical  currents  in  uninjured 
plant-organs.  If  we  place  non- polar izable  electrodes  on  the  leaf  of  a  suitable 
dicotyledonous  plant,  so  that  one  electrode  rests  on  the  mesophyll  and  the 
other  on  the  mid-rib,  a  positive  current  will,  as  a  rule,  be  generated  which 
passes  from  the  mid-rib  to  the  blade  of  the  leaf.  The  mid-rib  is  positive 
to  the  leaf-surface,  as  also  to  the  weaker  lateral  veins.  If  two  points,  symmetri- 
cally situated  so  far  as  the  mid-rib  is  concerned,  be  connected,  no  current  is 
demonstrable,  nor  does  it  appear  when  two  corresponding  points  on  a  stem  are 
connected.  Even  if  no  current  at  all  be  observable  in  the  uninjured  plant, 
such  a  current  is  at  unce  establishod  if  the  plant  be  cut  or  bruised,  the  electrode 
nearest  to  the  wound  becoming  ]>ositive  to  the  one  fartlier  away.  If  the  intact 
epidermis  be  connected  with  the  transverse  section  of  the  leaf  a  current  is  set 
up  in  the  direction  of  the  section.  If,  however,  the  epidermis  be  removed  wA 
the  exposed  surface  (or  a  longitudinal  section)  be  connected  with  the  transverse 
the  current  flows  from  the  latter  to  the  former. 

In  1878  KuNKEL  attempted  to  ]>rove  experimentally  that  all  electric 
currents  in  the  plant  were  traceable  to  one  cause,  viz,  the  movement  of  water. 
It  is  quite  true  that  disturbances  of  electric  equilibrium  may  be  occasioned  by 
streaming  of  water,  and.according  to  KUNKEL'slheory  the  interesting  phenomena 
just  described  in  the  uninjured  plant  are  to  be  explained  by  the  facts  that  veins 
and  leaf  surfaces  are  unequally  wet,  and  that  when  wet  electrodes  arc  placed  on 
such  regions  different  water  currents  are  set  up.  According  to  this  theory  tl»e 
electric  phenomena  observed  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  tlie  plant's  vitality 
but  might  equally  well  be  manifested  by  a  dead  leaf. 

KuKKEr,'s  views  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  withstand  criticism,  and 
more  recent  investigations,  especially  those  of  O.  Haacke  (1892)  have  demon- 
strated clearly  that  tlie  evolution  of  electric  currents  in  plants  is  by  no  means 
such  a  simple  phenomenon  as  Kuskel  would  make  out.  The  movements  of  water 
can  undoubtedly  cause  electric  disturbances,  but  they  arc  not  the  only,  or  even 
the  chief,  agents  in  the  process.  It  is  possible,  as  Haacke  shows,  to  demonstrate 
electric  currents  in  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  equally  wet  all  over,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  very  active  transpiration  currents  are  unaccompanied  by  any  electrical 
manifestations.  On  the  other  hand,  electric  currents  are  inseparably  bound 
up  with  vital  activities,  for  dead  leaves  do  not  show  normal  electric  currents  at 
all.  Moreover,  the  electric  phenomena  are  intimately  connected  with  respira- 
tion, for  the  currents  at  once  come  to  an  end  when  oxygen  is  excluded,  while 
they  are  especially  prominen  t  in  actively  respiring  organs,such  as  the  inflorescence 
of  Arum  above  alluded  to.  Differences  in  electric  potential  are  also  related  to 
carbon-assimilation.  In  non-green  organs  darkness  produces  no  change  on  the 
current,  whilst  in  green  organs  the  current  ceases  at  once  when  these  organs  are 
brought  into  Ihedarkorwhencarbon-assimilatlon  ceases  (compare  Klein,  1898). 
Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  plants  like  Mimosa  and  Dionaea^  which  exhibit 
active  movement  as  a  resxill  of  stimulus,  the  movement  is  accompanied  by 
electiic  currents  which  are  quite  remarkable  and  regular  in  their  character 
(MuNK,  1876 ;  BuitooN- Sanderson,  i8S8). 
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From  the  facts  cited  we  must  conclude  that  differences  in  electric  potential 
appear  in  all  organs  ol  the  plant,  wherever  adjoining  parts  exhibit  chemical  or 
]jhysical  difierences,  and  such  differences  may  exist  between  parts  oi  the  same 
cell  or  betwt:en  individual  cells  or  complete  tissues. 

Detailed  information  as  to  the  causes  of  these  electric  phenomena  is  not 
forthcoming,  and  we  will  content  ourselves  with  these  scanty  remarks,  since 
not  even  guesses  as  to  the  significance  of  such  electric  currents  can  be  made 
(compare  Biedehmank,  1895)- 

Amongst  the  \*aricd  activities  of  the  plant  the  production  of  mechanical 
energy  is,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  by  far  the  most  prominent,  and  the 
movements  which  are  the  expressions  of  the  expenditure  of  mechanical  energy 
have  been  much  more  accurately  studied  than  electric,  thermic,  or  photic 
phenomena.  The  rest  of  the  present  course  of  lectures  will  be  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  these  movements.  We  are  aheady  familiar  with  some  of  these 
movements,  for  when  we  dealt  with  the  absorption  and  distribution  o!  materials 
we  incidentally  studied  the  movements  of  these  substances  in  the  plant,  a  subject 
we  dealt  with  in  several  lertures  in  the  first  section  of  this  work.  We  have  now 
to  study  other  movements,  e.g.  the  free  locomotion  of  the  lower  plants,  proto- 
plasmic streaming  which  takes  place  in  a  cell  and  which  is  analogous  to  these 
movements,  and,  finally,  the  innumerable  varieties  of  movement  seen  in  fixed 
organs.  In  all  these  movements  the  plant  has  to  overcome  resistance,  internal 
andextcmal  and  to  do  work.  Without  inquiring  more  intimately  at  present  into 
the  nature  of  the  various  movements  we  may  here  appropriately  summarize  the 
information  we  possess  as  to  the  source  of  the  energy  used  by  the  plant  in  carry- 
ing out  these  movements. 

We  must  first  of  all  make  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  chemical  energy  which 
undoubtedly  plays  an  important  part  in  these  movements.  It  is  true  Oiat  the 
rOle  is  j>artly  an  indirect  one,  in  so  far  as  without  the  chemical  energy  set  free  in 
respiration  it  would  be  impossible  to  construct  (he  plant  or  renovate  the 
apparatus  which  carries  on  the  movement.  But  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
energy  released  during  the  decomixjsition  of  food  material  co-operates  directly, 
since  the  endless  manifestations  of  movement  are  most  intimately  connected 
with  respiration  and  stop  short  at  once  when  intra- molecular  respiration  bc^ns 
io  ordinary  plants.  Having  established  that  fact  we  need  only  add  that  respira- 
tion is  an  indispensable  condition  of  protoplasmic  movement  and  that  it  fur- 
nishes the  energy-  necessary  for  it  (Pfeffer,  1892).  Again,  we  have  learned  else- 
where to  recognize  the  existence  of  necessary  factors  which  act  as  stimuli  only.  It 
is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  majority  of  stimuli  also  bring  to  the  organism  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  energy,  but  it  is  characteristic  of  these  stimuli  that  their  energy 
stands  in  no  relation  to  that  of  the  effects  they  produce.  The  energ>'  of  the 
stimulus  may  be  much  less  or  mucli  greater  than  that  of  the  movement  released, 
and  the  latter  is  certainly  not  produced  from  the  stimulus  but  from  the  stores  in 
the  plant  itself.  Respiration  may  also  be  only  a  releasing  stimulus  and  it  cer- 
tainly U  so  in  many  cases,  though  it  is  [wobable  that  it  frequently  has  a  direct 
energizing  significance,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  chemical  energy  released  may 
be  transformed  directly  into  mechanical  ener^.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
demonstrate  this  view.  In  treating  of  respiration  we  are  accustomed  to  compare 
the  energy  evolved  with  that  given  off  in  other  cases  of  combustion.  In  such 
cases  as,  e.g.  the  burning  of  wood  or  coal  in  a  steam-engine,  we  encounter  at 
first  a  transformation  of  chemical  energy  into  heat,  and  it  is  the  heat  in  the 
first  instance  that  does  the  work,  In  the  plant,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  heat 
as  such,  evolved  in  respiration,  plays  no  great  part,  since  it  cannot  be  replaced 
by  heat  produced  by  other  means.  But  even  though  exact  proof  were  forth- 
coming that  respiration  had  a  purely  energizing  significance  such  proof  would 
still  fail  to  satisfy  us  in  the  absence  of  information  as  to  how  tne  chemical 
energy  is  transformed  directly  into  mechanical. 
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LECTURE   XXXII 

MOVEMENTS  RESULTING  FROM  SWELLING  AND  CONTRACTION 
AND   FROM   COHESION   OF   IMBIBITION  WATER 

Makifestations  of  movement  in  plants  are  everywhere  apparent  to  an 
attentive  observer,  but  these  movements  are  not  all  of  equal  interest  to  the 
phj-siologist.  Our  native  plants  lor  the  most  part  cast  their  leaves  and  even  in 
some  cases  their  branches  in  autumn,  and  these  deciduous  parts  may  be  carried 
away  for  long  distances  by  wind  and  water.  Examples  of  a  similar  kind  are  seen 
in  the  case  of  fruils  and  seeds,  but  the  distribution  of  these  structures  differs 
in  this,  Uiat  it  is  mefuj  to  the  plant,  and  that  it  is  facilitated  by  special  con- 
trivances, e.g.  by  special  wings  for  distribution  by  air  currents,  floats  for  distri- 
bution by  water  and  by  bools  for  transport  by  animaJs.  Such  movements  are, 
however,  effected  without  any  expenditure  ol  energy  on  the  part  of  the  plant, 
they  are  purclv  passive  movements,  very  important,  it  is  true,  from  the  bio- 
logical pomt  of  vitw,  but  outside  the  domain  of  strict  physiology.  There  are, 
however,  passive  movements  which  do  interest  the  phj-siologist,  such  as  the 
downward  bending  of  branches  by  their  own  weight  or,  conversely,  thestraighten- 
ing  of  the  branches  of  submerged  plants  by  water  support.  In  the  cell  also 
we  have  to  take  into  account  the  passive  movements  of  cnlorophyll  bodies,  e.g. 
in  Vailisneria,  consequent  upon  the  rotation  of  the  protoplasm,  or,  in  other 
cases,  where  protoplasmic  movement  distributes  the  chloroplasts  in  definite 
situations.  Although  we  have  to  study  in  the  following  pages  primarily  the 
active  movements  of  plant  organs,  still  wc  must  not  neglect  the  purely  passive 
ones,  all  the  more  so  since  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  can  be  dniWTi  between 
(he  two  tyjws.  Obser\'ation  of  the  gradual  bending  u|>wards  of  a  shoot  laid 
horizontally  teaches  us  that  it  is  due  to  curvature  taking  place  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  apex.  This  movement  may  certainly  be  termed  active,  since  the 
plant  in  this  ca-sc  actually  docs  the  work,  but  this  work  is  performed  only  in  a 
definite  spot,  at  the  point  of  curvature  ;  the  distal  end  of  the  shoot  is  lifted  in 
a  purely  passive  manner. 

Under  active  movements  we  may  distinguish  two  main  categories: — (i)  loco- 
motory  movements  of  entire  organisms,  met  witli  only  among  the  lower  jilants ; 
(2)  movements  exhibited  by  higher  plants  which  grow  in  fixed  positions.  Tliis 
distinction  is  not  a  hard  and  fast  one,  since  the  protoplasm  within  the  cells  o( 
a  higher  plant  moves  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  entire  organism  does,  say 
in  tne  case  of  Amoebae  or  Myxomycetes;  indeed,  in  certain  cells  it  may  pass 
out  of  the  cell-wall  and  move  fhrmigh  the  water  for  a  certain  time,  just  as  do 
the  cells  of  Flagellata  during  their  entire  life.  Many  analogies  between  these 
two  categories  of  movements  are  forced  on  our  attention,  and  so,  obviously,  the 
classification  wo  have  indicated  is  to  be  considered  not  as  expressing  a  funda- 
mental difference  in  nature,  but  ratber  a  useful  subdivision  for  teacUiog  pur- 
poses. 
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Movements  in  fixed  plants  came  under  our  notice  in  another  relation,  as  lor 
..  when  the  root  or  the  stem  apex  grows  toru'ards  in  process  of  devdc©- 
iCand  although  such  orthotropic  movements  are  not  those  which,  as  a  rule, 
we  have  in  mind  when  we  sjiealc  of  movements  in  plants,  still  it  is  impossible  lo 
separate  such  movements  as  these  (rom  movements  in  general.  The  first  type 
of  movement  we  naturally  think  of  is  the  betiding  of  an  originally  straight  organ 
or  the  alteration  in  curvature  of  an  organ  showing  curvature  to  bt^tn  with. 
We  have  now  to  study  such  curvatures  both  as  regards  their  form  and  their 
caiKes,  and  we  may  begin  by  considering  such  movements  as  appear  in  ripening 
fruits  or  other  drying  parts,  and  whose  cause  lies  in  the  loss  ot  water  fiom  the 
cell-membrane — in  other  words,  hygroscopic  movements. 

The  changes  of  shape  which  an  organ  thereby  undergoes  may  be  referred  to 
one  or  other  of  three  fundamental  types :  thus  we  may  speak  ol  mere  curvaturt, 
wbeo  an  originally  straight  organ  becomes  bent  so  that  its  axis  UesinonepUoe; 

of  taristing  when  the  axis  of  an 
organ  retains  its  original  direc- 
tion, while  the  longitudinal  tines 
of  growth  from  being  straight 
become  spirally  twisted ;  and. 
finally,  or  twining,  when  the 
entire  organ  becomes  altered  into 
the  form  of  a  spiral.  Fig.  119 
shou's  these  three  conditions  in 
the  case  of  a  quadrangtilar  pnsot, 
and  might  also  represent  to  scnw 
extent  sintilar  changes  of  form  n 
the  case  of  astern. 

That  the  cause  of  the  de* 
formation  in  such  origans  lies  b 
the  loss  of  water  during  desiora* 
tioo  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
they  regain  their  original  shape 
when  moistened,  and  that  the  one 
or  the  other  condition  may  be 
induced  at  will  according  as  water 
is  added  or  withdrawn.  The 
capacity  for  absorption  of  water  is  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
WkI  may  be  due  either  to  the  osmotic  activities  of  the  cell-sap,  or  to  the  power 
ol  imbibition  possessed  by  the  different  parts  of  the  cell.  Hygroscopic  mow- 
ments  arise  from  the  latter  capacity,  and  especially  from  the  imbibitjan  ol 
water  by  the  cell-wall ;   indeed  such  movements  take  place  even  though  the 

i»arts  under  consideration  consist  of  cell-walls  only.  We  have  several  times  re- 
crrcd  to  this  phenomenon  of  imbibition,  but  now  is  the  proper  time  to  study  it 
in  somewhat  greater  detail. 

We  must  first  ask  ourselves  wherein  lies  the  essential  essence  of  the  imbi- 
bition. Bodies  which  arc  capable  of  swelling  are  able  lo  absorb  a  liquid,  and 
thereby  to  increase  in  volume  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  imbibition  of  hqoid 
must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  limited,  and  that  it  brings  about  for  the  most  part 
an  alteration  in  the  consistence  of  the  swollen  body.  In  plants,  water  is  the 
medium  which  especially  induces  swelling,  a  medium  which  can  also  pnidiKa 
Kwelling  in  other  bodies  which  do  not  occur  in  plants.  If  we  take  a  piece  of 
gelatineorglue,anddcte-rmineits  weight,  and  then  lay  it  in  wateratanmilinuy 
»ummer  temperature,  we  can  observe  an  absorption  of  water  as  well  as  an  in- 
crease in  volume,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  balance  we  may  convince  ourselvei  th&t 
tho  absorption  takes  place  with  decreasing  rapidity  and  finally  ceases.    If  the 
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water  be  warmed,  more  will  be  absorbed,  and  we  discover  that  the  power  ol  ab- 
sorption possessed  by  gelatine  depends  directly  on  temperature.  When  the 
temperature  readies  a  certain  degree  tlie  absorption  becomes  unliinilcd,  or,  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  put  it,  the  gelatine  dissolves  in  the  water.  Tlie  same  thing 
applies  at  ordinary  temperatures  to  gum  arable — tJic  absorjition  of  water  by 
that  substance  suggesting  at  first  a  case  of  swelling,  but  becoming  indefinite. 
Hence  we  see  that  swelling  may  gradually  mer^e  into  solution.  It  would  be 
quite  incorrect,  however,  to  assume  that  all  bodies  capable  of  swelling  arc  also 
capable  at  some  definite  temperature  of  dissolving  in  the  medium  employed. 
Cell-walls  especially,  at  the  present  moment  of  primary  interest  to  us,  remain 
stationary  when  they  reach  a  state  of  maximum  imbibition.  The  changes  there- 
fore which  gelatine  undergoes  in  solution  we  need  not  discuss. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  closer  insight  into  the  phenomenon  of  water  imbibition 
we  will  compare  substances  capable  oi  swelling,  such  as  a  cell-wall,  or  a  pieco 
of  gelatine  with  a  finely  porous  body,  such  as  a  plate  oi  plaster  of  Paris 
saturated  vn\\\  water  and  alterwards  aii'  dried.  If  a  plate  of  plaster  of  Paris  be 
placed  in  water,  it  absorbs  a  certain  quantity  of  it  and  retains  it  firmly  when  with- 
drawn from  the  water.  The  water  is,  however,  retained  in  pre-existing  spaces, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  air  csca|jes  in  bubbles  wlicn  thu  plaster 
is  placed  under  water  :  in  other  words,  the  water  forces  its  way  into  the  plaster 
by  capillarity  and  replaces  the  air  previously  present  in  these  spaces.  In  a  cell- 
wall  or  a  piece  of  gelatine,  on  the  other  hand,  capillary  spaces  containing  air 
cannot  be  seen  even  with  the  best  lenses,  and.  further,  impermeability  of  the 
substance  to  air  proves  that  such  sjjaccs  do  not  exist.  Even  were  such  spaces 
present  there  is  yet  another  fundamental  difference  between  finely  porous 
bodies  and  bodies  capable  of  swelling.  The  plaster  of  Paris  shows  no  bcrease 
in  volume  after  the  absorption  of  water,  such  as  substances  do  which  are  capable 
of  swelling.  Further,  when  water  forces  its  way  into  previously  existing  spaces 
in  the  latter,  these  spaces  must  be  enlarged  by  tlie  watiT  and  the  minute  particles 
separated  from  each  other,  a  phenomenon  wliich  obviously  docs  not  take  place 
in  a  solid  body  which  does  not  increase  in  volume.  On  the  contraxy,  Askenasy 
(IQOO)  has  observed  that  in  consequence  of  a  capillary  entrance  of  water  a 
diminution  in  the  volume  of  a  non-swelling  body  may  take  place,  e.  g.  in  deposits 
on  cover-glasses.  Bodies  capable  of  swelling  must  possess  a  special  molecular 
structure  which  may  not  be  directly  observable  but  which  can  only  be  deduced 
from  observation  of  their  behaviour. 

Among  hypotheses  of  molecular  structure,  that  advanced  by  NAgelf 
has  undoubtecUy  had  the  most  lasting  influence  in  Botany,  more  especially  in 
relation  to  the  phenomena  of  imbibition,  and  even  now  it  claims  a  certain 
TOCOgnition,  .Since,  however,  some  essential  parts  ol  the  hypothesis  have 
been  refuted,  it  will  serve  our  purpose  best  if  wc  deal  here  merely  with 
such  parts  as  are  vital  to  our  discussion.  NXgem  (1858)  held  that  bodies 
capable  of  swelling  were  composed  of  extremely  minute  particles,  larger  than 
molecules,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  micellae.  Since  there  is  no  longer  any 
ground  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  micellae  we  need  not  lay  any  emphasis 
on  this  conception.  When  the  body  was  in  the  dry  condition  the  micellae 
were  supposed  to  be  close  to  each  other  without  any  air-spaces  between  them  ; 
the  micellae  were  regarded  as  polyhedral  in  form,  and  were  considered  to  be 
held  together  by  mutual  attraction.  Since  the  micellae  had  also  an  attraction 
for  water,  each  attempted  to  surround  itself  with  a  film  of  water.  This,  how- 
ever, could  not  take  place  unless  the  force  of  attraction  between  water  and 
micella,  was  greater  than  that  between  the  micellae  themselves.  Tlie 
addition  of  water  thus  induced  a  separation  of  tlic  micellae,  and  explained  at 
once  the  increased  volume  of  the  swollen  body.  Should  this  be  limited,  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  separation  of  the  micellae  to  any  further  entry  of 
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water  must  rapidly  increase.  Kageli  suggested  that  the  force  of  attraction 
between  the  substance  and  the  water  decreased  relatively  more  rapidly  than 
that  between  the  micellae,  the  former  being  more  difl&cult  to  separate  in  invene 
proportion  to  the  latter.  Thus  all  the  water  in  the  swollen  body  was  not  held 
equally  firmly.  The  particles  nearest  to  the  surface  of  the  micella  were  held 
most  firmly,  and  as  the  distance  from  it  increased  the  mobilitv  of  the  water 
also  increased,  and  it  was  very  probable  that  not  all  the  water  imbibed  lay  within 
the  spheres  of  attraction  of  the  micrllae.  but  was  retained  as  capillary  u-ater  in 
minute  spaces  arising  during  the  swelling.  In  fact,  Reixke's  (1870)  researches 
on  Lamittaria  have  shown  very  clearly  that  imbibition  water  is  retained  with 
varying  tenacity.  In  these  exj>eriments  certainly  larger  spaces,  filled  with 
capillary  water,  e.  g.  the  cell  lumina.  play  a  part.  Keinke  allowed  a  por- 
tion of  the  blade  of  a  Laminaria,  which  had  al^sorbed  i-026  g.  of  water*  to  diy 
in  air.  and  found  that  it  evaporated  the  following  amounts  in  mg.  in  successive 
hours  :  148, 115, 105,  gi,  74, 84, 68,  57,  51,  51,  and,  later  on,  still  less.  Furthtf, 
it  is  possible  to  express  water  from  a  completely  swollen  portion  of  Laminarit^ 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  water,  with  only  slight  pressure,  but  great 
pressure  is  necessary  to  extract  water  when  it  is  present  in  small  quantity.  If 
a  Laminaria  consists  of  75  per  cent,  water  and  25  per  cent,  solid,  water  maybe 
pressed  out  by  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres ;  if  the  proportion  of  water  te 
solid  be  4,'^  per  cent,  to  57  per  cent.,  a  pressure  of  forty  atmospheres  is  needed  to 
achieve  the  same  result.  Again,  the  .swelling  may  be  prevented  by  great  pressarc, 
so  that  it  is  very  obvious  that  a  great  deal  of  work  is  accomplished  in  the  pn> 
ccs-s  of  swelling.  RopEWALD  (1895)  showed  that  a  pressure  of  twenty-five  to 
thirty*two  atmospheres  is  needed  to  prevent  dry  starch  from  swelling,  and  it  is 
known  that  mechanical  operations  may  be  carried  out  by  the  swelling  of  certaio 
bodies,  e.g.  rocks  may  be  spUt  ojjen  by  the  swelling  of  wooden  wedges,  and  a 
skuU  may  be  separated  into  its  constituent  bones  by  filling  it  vnth  peas  and 
allowing  them  to  absorb  water.  Under  these  circumstances  we  may  assume 
that  air-dry  substances  capable  of  swelling  alw-i^-s  retain  demonstrable  quantities 
of  water,  and  that  they  arc  able  further  tocondcnse  water  vapour  from  damp  air 
Simultaneously  -with  the  absorption  of  water  a  noticeable  alteration  talccs 
place  in  the  mechanical  characters  of  the  swollen  body.  If  the  substance  when 
dry  be  brittle  and  only  slightly  extensible,  when  swollen  it  may  become  pliable 
and  very  markedly  extensible,  and  yet  it  loses  its  elasticity  and  its  rigidity  (under 
tension  and  pressure).  It  is  important  to  note  how  great  are  the  quantities  of 
waterwhich  may  be  absorbed  by  a  body  without  entirely  losing  its  rigidity,  and 
without  transforming  it  into  a  uquid.  According  to  Naceli  the  gelatinous  ceQ- 
wails  of  certain  lower  Algae  contain  only  one-hall  per  cent,  of  dry  substance  : 
hut  even  that  is  far  from  being  the  extreme  limit  that  may  be  reached,  since, 
according  to  Gerichten  (1870).  apiin,  a  glycoside  obtained  from  parsley,  b^ins 
to  lose  the  capacity  for  forming  jelly  only  when  one  part  of  solid  is  aissomd 
in  more  than  8,000  of  water.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  the  characteristic 
features  of  a  solid  arc  preserved  when  the  individual  molecules  arc  separated  so 
far  from  each  other  as  they  are  in  the  ccU-walLs  of  the  Algae  mentioned  above, 
where  the  molecules  must  be  separated  by  a  distance  equal  to  many  times  the 
diameter  of  the  molecule.  These  considerations  force  us  to  accept  some  other 
theory  of  structure  than  that  hitlierto  held.  What  we  need  is  a  structure  which 
maintains  its  cohesion  sufficiently  well  even  when  large  quantities  of  water  arc 
imbibed.  We  should  have  such  a  structure  if  we  assume  the  substancecapahle 
of  swelling  to  be  permeated  by  canals  so  that  it  consisted  of  miimti?  particles 
bound  together  in  all  directions,  just  like  the  meshes  of  a  net  in  a  plane,  or, 
better  still,  regard  it  as  the  honeycomb  of  soapsuds,  where  the  walk  are  locned 
of  a  substance  capable  of  swelling  while  the  alveoli  arc  able  to  take  in  waia. 
Honeycomb  constructions  of  this  kind  have  been  shown  by  BCtschu  (iSgS' 
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IQOO)  to  be  oi  general  occuirence  in  all  bodies  capable  of  swelling  both  in  the 
cell-membrane  and  in  the  protoplasm.  He  lays  stress  on  the  iact  that  the 
diameter  of  the  spaces  is  uniform,  amounting  to  about  one  ft.  Certainly,  in 
protoplasm  these  ver^'  minute  but  visible  cavities  show  all  transitions  to  the 
large  vacuoles.  BCt^ctil!  holds  that  the  cavities  contain  a  dilute  solution  of  the 
swellable  body  which  is  concentrated  by  loss  of  water  and  thus  acts  osmotically. 
The  expansion  of  the  walls  of  the  aiveoli  would  thus  be  due  to  osmotic  pressure. 
In  addition  to  other  difhcultics  this  conception  is  open  to  the  criticism  that  ccl- 
lulosc  is  quite  insoluble  in  water.  BOtschli  does  not.  however,  hold  that  during 
the  process  of  swelling  the  stretching  of  the  walla  of  the  cavities  is  due  only  to 
the  pressure  of  their  contents  ;  he  expressly  shows  that  water  is  also  absorbed 
by  the  walls  of  the  fiiriii«  themselves,  a  point  in  which  substances  capable  of 
swelling  differ  from  those  incapable  of  domg  so  ;  at  the  same  lime  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  latter  also  may  possess  a  honeycomb  structure.  The 
absorption  of  water  by  the  walls  of  the  cavities  is  considered  by  BuTScnu  to 
be  a  chemical  phenomenon,  a  case  of  hydration  in  fact,  and  he  thinks  that  this 
water  cannot  be  got  rid  of  merely  by  prfssurc.  and,  further,  that  the  water 
expressed  in  Reinke's  experiments  above  dtscribcd  was  only  water  from  the 
cavities  ol  the  honeycomb  and  from  the  larger  spaces  in  the  substance.  We 
may.  however,  quite  well  make  use  of  Nageli's  physical  hypothesis  for  the 
imbibition  of  water  by  the  walls  of  these  cavities  and  so  combine  his  theory 
with  that  of  BOtschli.  Hence  it  is  worth  noting  that  (see  p.  407)  the  existence 
of  interxnicellar  spaces,  corresponding  to  BflTSCiiLi's  alveoli,  had  already  been 
considered  by  Naceli  (1858.  342). 

Xo  matter  which  theory  be  the  correct  one,  the  walls  of  the  cavities  must 
be  increased  by  the  imbibition,  and  the  cavities  must  thus  be  able  to  hold  more 
water,  itself  out  of  reach  of  the  attractive  force  of  the  micellae.  BOtschli's 
observ-ation  that  in  the  process  of  drying  the  walls  of  the  cavities  collapse  and 
approach  each  other  until  the  lumina  entirely  disappear  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
jjortance.  The  full  significance  ol  the  dLsappearance  of  the  alveolar  structure  in 
drying  and  its  rcappeiirame  on  water  being  once  more  absorbed  wiJl  become 
evident  later  on  when  we  have  studied  the  phenomena  of  cohesion  (p.  417). 

Tlie  alterations  in  volume  associated  with  swelling  and  shrivelling  permits 
of  the  execution  ol  movements  on  the  part  of  such  bodies,  and  this  leads  us 
back  (o  the  hygroscopic  movements  we  started  with.  If  the  object  under 
consideration  is  capable  of  swelling  equally  in  all  directions,  then  it  or  its 
parts  will  be  able  to  exhibit  movements  only  in  straight  lines,  but  such 
movements  arc  of  no  further  interest.  TTie  bending,  twining,  and  twisting 
of  hygroscopic  organs  can  obviously  be  produced  only  if  the  capacity  for 
swelling  varies  in  difierent  directions,  when  layers  with  greater  ])owers  of  imbibi- 
tion stand  in  antagonism  to  those  with  less  capacity  for  swelling.  We  distinguish 
the  layer  wliich  contracts  most  as  the  '  contractile  '  or  *  dynamical '  layer,  and 
that  which  does  so  least  as  the  '  resistant '  layer.  Variations  in  the  capacity  for 
swelling  are  due.  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  varied  nature  of  the  material,  in 
the  present  instance  the  cell-wall,  generally  put  down  to  chemical  differences 
but  assumed  by  Nageli  to  be  ])hysical,  and  especially  dependent  on  the  vary- 
ing size  of  the  micellae.  On  the  other  hand,  the  structure  ol  the  membrane 
may  render  jxjssible  differences  in  capacity  for  swelling  in  different  directions. 
Nageli' smicellar  theory,  as  also  BOtschli's  alveolar  theory,  equally  well  explain 
such  unequal  swelling.  We  will  consider  the  observations  Uicmselves  witnout 
going  into  theories  with  regard  to  them,  and  we  iind,  sjwaking  quite  generally, 
that  a  cell  which  is  not  isodiametric  is  unequally  extensible  in  its  three  chief 
space  dimensions.  The  greatest  capacity  for  swelling  in  an  elongated  cell  is  in 
a  radial  direction,  i.e.  at  right  angles  to  the  concentric  layers  of  which  its  wall  is 
composed  ;  it  has  less  capacity  for  swelling  tangcntially,  and  least  of  all  longi- 
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tnffimlly.  Its  behaviourduring  contraction  naturally  corresponds.  If  we  t} 
at  a.  point  in  the  interior  of  the  swollen  cell-wall  as  on  the  suriace  of  as} 
this  sorface  chanf^es  during'  drying  to  an  ellii>soid  lorm  ('  con  traction -ellipsoid ' 
whose  shortest  axis  ^  at  rigkt  angles  to  the  lainellation,  while  both  the  other  i 
come  toliem  a  tangential  direction.  But  it  is  not  necessary,  as  has  been  pointed' 
ont,  that  the  longest  axis  should  be  coincident  with  the  greatest  length  of  the 
cell,  it  may  tie  obliquely  or  transversely.  In  most  cases  it  would  be  ^'ery  dtfiiciiU 
to  determine  directly  by  measurement  the  lie  of  the  axis  of  contraction  during 
desiccation,  and  hence  it  is  of  importance  to  be  acquainted  with  indirect  methods 
of  doing  so.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  draw  attention  to  polariscopic  research, 
whi^  lends  itself  to  the  determination  of  optical  elasticity-ellipscids.  Exiierience 
teaches  us  tliat  this  almost  always  corresponds  with  the  lie  of  tlie  axis  of  the 
contraction-ellipsoid.  In  the  second  place,  thedirectionof  the  thickening  bands, 
of  the  striations.  and  pits  must  be  noted,  since  that  corresponds  to  the  position 
of  the  longest  axis  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  conforms  to  the  line  of  least  contraction 
in  desiccation.  The  position  of  the  longest  axis  may,  however,  be  different  in 
the  different  walls  of  the  same  cell;  for  example,  it  may  run  longitudinally  on 
the  outer  wall  and  transversely  on  the  inner,  and  may  alter  in  successive  layeis. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  discuss  hv-groscopic  movements  either 
generally  or  in  detail,  for  that  would  involve  us  in  difficulties,  due  to  the  fact 
that  all  authors  do  not  agree  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  more  complex  cases. 
Only  a  few  examples  need  be  cited  here  as  illustrative  of  the  chief  types  (for  the 
older  literature  see  Kraus,  1866  ;  Hildebrand,  1873).  We  begin  with  the 
consideration  of  simple  bendings  such  as  we  meet  with  in  Anoiiatica  kicrockam' 
Hca,  the  Rose  of  Jericho,  a  member  of  the  Cruciferae  from  the  Steppes  of  the 
south-eastern  Mediterranean  area.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe  the  numerous  divergent 
branches  dry  up,  and  in  doing  so  contract  much  more  on  the  upper  than  on  ths 
under  sides,  thus  bending  inwards  and  causing  the  plant  to  take  un  a  spherical 
form.  When  moistened  they  again  open  out,  and  this  iJcrformance  may  be 
repeated  again  and  again.  Movements  of  the  fruits  take  place  at  the  same  time, 
but  into  these  wc  need  not  go.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  bending  15  doe  to 
the  wood  only,  and  anatomical  investigation  of  a  twig  shows  (Volkess.  1884^ 
that  this  consists  especially  of  excentric  xylem  fibres,  much  mcnre  thickened 
and  lignified  on  the  under  (convex)  than  the  upper  sides.  The  strongly  linii- 
fied  fibres  are  much  less  capable  of  absorbing  water  than  are  the  feebly  Iigomed 
ones,  and  hence  on  desiccation  the  upper  side  of  the  branch  contracts  much 
more  markedly  than  the  under  side.  The  bending  in  this  case  is  due  lo  the 
differentia]  capacities  for  swelling  of  antagonistic  tissues.  In  the  same  way 
(Stei.vbkinxk.  1878),  each  of  tliu  five  mericarps  in  the  fruit  of  the  geranmm 
bends  outwards  alter  drying,  releasing  itself  with  a  jerk  from  the  central  carpo- 
phore, and  so  aiding  in  the  dispersal  of  the  seeds. 

The  bursting  of  many  forn^  of  capsule  is  brought  about  in  a  similar  manner. 
Some  part  of  the  fruit-wall  endeavours  to  bend  outwards  and  the  tensions  set 
up  finally  cause  a  rupture  in  the  region  of  least  resistance,  frequently  at  places 
where  there  arc  special  anatomical  structures,  differentiating  Unes  of  dehiscence. 
The  cause  of  the  tension,  for  the  most  part, does  not  Ue  in  the  difierent  intensity  of 
imbibition  of  antagonistic  zones  but  in  the  layering  of  the  cells,  or,  in  othec 
words,  in  the  direction  of  the  lamination  or  striation  of  the  wall.  The  wkM 
possible  arrangements  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  examples. 

I.  Differential  contraction  due  to  arrangement  of  cells.  In  the  waUs  of  the 
segments  of  the  capsule  of  Syringa  we  find  a  lignified  layer  which  is  the  sole  came 
of  the  bending,  and  which  consists  of  six  rows  of  elongated  thick-wallcd 
cells  ;  the  innermost  of  these  are  arranged  longitudinally,  while  the  ooter 
layers  are  deposited  obUquclj'  and  transvenely.  Since  these  cells  are  all  itikc. 
in  so  far  as  their  capacity  for  absorbing  water  is  concerned,  bending  when 


desiccation  sets  in,  must  be  due  to  the  differences  in  Uieir  mode  of  deposition. 
The  cells  contract  relatively  less  in  a  longitudinal  direction  than  trans- 
versely, hence  the  outer  sides  of  the  segments  contract  more  ngorously  than 
the  inner  sides,  and  tlie  segments  become  concave  outwardly.  It  is  not, 
however,  essential  that  the  elements  oJ  both  the  antagonistic  layers  should  lie, 
as  in  Syringa,  elongated  and  cross  each  other  at  90'  or  less  ;  it  is  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  if  one  cell  layer  be  composed  of  fibres  while  the  other  is  formed  of 
isodiametric  cells.  Thtis  in  the  wall  of  the  fruit  of  Veronica  we  find  the 
epidermal  cells  of  the  interior  are  thick-walled  fibres,  whilst  externally  there 
lies  a  layer  of  parenchyma  capable  of  contracting  equally  in  all  directions 
(Steinbrinck,  1878).  Differential  contraction  between  this  layer  and  the  inner 
epidermis  is  greatest  in  the  long  axes  of  the  latter  elements,  ana  must,  therefore, 
eause  a  trending  outwards  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  these  elements. 

2.  Differential  contraclion  due  to  lamination  of  the  cell-wall.  As  an  example 
of  this  type  we  may  select  the  camuliir  teeth  oi  I.inaria  (Steinhbinxk,  iSgi). 
Fig.  120,  /,  shows  a  part  of  a  median  longitudinal  section  of  that  portion  of  the 
tooth  specially  concerned  in  the  contractile  movement,  that  is,  through  the 
inner  epidermis  and  the  sclerotic  layer  abutting  on  it.  The  cells  figured  are, 
it  is  true,  by  no  means  isodiametric,  nevcrthcl^  the  important  factor  in  the 
bending  is  not  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  but  the  lamination  oi  the  ccll-mem- 
braiies.  Tlie  two  cell-layers  differ  essentiaUyin  the  way  in 
which  their  cell-membranes  are  deposited.  The  lamma- 
tion  of  the  inner  epidermis  is  almost  perfectly  parallel  to 
the  long  axes  of  the  capsular  teeth,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  inner  walls  of  the  sclerotic  layer.  In  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  latter  one  would  expect  a  similar  arrange- 
ment, in  accordance  with  the  usual  principles  of 
tmikteral  thickening,  that  is  to  say,  a  deposition  of 
secondary  thickening  in  layers  tangential  to  the  outer 
surface  as  in  Fig.  120,  2.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
a  glance  at  Fig.  120,  /,  shows  that  all  the  lamellae  are  laid 
down  parallel  to  the  horizontal  walls.  Since  the  maximum 
contraction,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  occurs  at 
right  angles  to  the  lamination,  the  greater  part  of  the 
sclerotic  layer  contracts  much  more  markedly  in  the  long 
axis  of  the  capsule  than  the  inner  ci>idermis  and  the  inner  wall  of  the  sclerotic 
layer.  Measurements  made  on  the  isohitcd  layer  exhibited  a  shortening  m  the 
former  of  lopercent.,  while  in  the  latter  the  contraclion  was  scarcely  observable. 

3.  Differential  contraclion  due  to  slriaiion  in  the  aUl-wail.  We  may  briefly 
characterize  the  last  case  wc  took  by  saying  that  in  it  the  difference  between  the 
.shortest  and  a  longer  axis  of  the  con  traction -ellipsoid  is  made  the  most  of. 
In  contrast  to  this  we  find  cases  in  which  the  difference  between  the  longest  and 
the  average  axis  comes  into  play,  the  cases  in  which  the  bending  is  due  to  stria- 
tion  of  the  membrane,  (a)  The  ca^isules  of  Campanula  (Steinbrinck,  iSgsj 
open  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  Linaria,  vir.  by  valves,  but  the  histological 
structure  and  the  mechanism  of  opening  is  quite  different  in  the  two  plants. 
The  sclerenchyma  is  absent  from  Campanuia  altogetlier,  and  the  bending 
is  brought  about  by  the  parenchyma,  and  is  due  in  part  to  the  form  of  the  cells, 
the  external  layers  being  composed  of  short  cells  gradually  increasing  in  length 
inwards.  Any  bending  must  therefore  take  place  so  that  the  concavity  is 
external,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  already  laid  down.  A  second  factor 
is  the  striation  of  the  cell-wall  which  expresses  itself  in  the  position  of  the  pits. 
The  outer  cells  have  Uieir  pits  arranged  transversely,  while  on  the  walls  01  the 
celUof  the  succeeding  layers  the  pits  are  laid  down  obliquely  to  theleft  and  finally 
longitudmally.    Since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  long  axis  oi  the  contraction-ellipsoid 
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BMpariBdirith  the  hat  axe»otttepite,Ar>»tiJge««iiB<coctiactioois  node 
the  omt  o(  in  the  (Synanbcal  nrtOTil  cdb.  aod  it  opg»tei  m  opposiiioci  to  the 

liiMir  aaoi  IB  U»  i BaKdh,  faiaioc  tbc  cqaBtant  hyg.   (•)  A  difierenoe 

fa  tteflMgCiooo<  the  «ala<  asioskoril  msyafaooccv.as  BSa^oiUFM.  wfaare 
ia  th»  ihliw»Ti'rf  the  c^wk  we ba<* Merely  to  deal ^rifli  dy  eter—ly- 
dumii,  wItoK  KRstljf  lliwbiig*!  oMs  wslk  act  is  Ac  oontiBctBe  fajm;  wlnbt 
the  radiil  and  nner  vaOi  wtm  the  paqmeol  the  poBife  hjnr.  Bat,  cootni^ 
to  ooc'«  cxpectrntuii,  the  pttsoa  the  ootrr  wi&are  not  tnasvcne.  oar  are  tboK  OQ 
thegnefwaBluugUttdiuitl;  tViWfc  wjce  is  o<  gmtc  another 
>  dttncter.   Aoceracog  to  SrEiUBKncaE  (1891)  the  inoer  waO 

L       J   4        fc<»niignK«ia»<'lcaily  DIM  ted,  parrow.efltptkal  pores,  trans- 
U^     J   B         vmdjr  obced,  wfafle  oo  the  oqter  wall  the  pits  gradiuUv 
■   ■  M        bccocne  KHdiitiDCt.  less  amiMnMis  and  soore  eiow^tedao^ 
V  V   V         bsaBy,  m  this  repon  erf  mawmom  cm-vatme.  ude  away 
HI    V  into  dark  narrow  streaks  nmiiiiK  traJB^'crsely  irom  one 

yy  #  radial  waQ  to  the  other.  »'*«™**i-»g  with  ckar  striae.    It 

W  #  B  easfly  seen  bow,  by  this  anaaeenMnt,  tbe  dtAerentol  coc- 

^\F  tractioD  is  effected,  for  the  inner  waD  with  its  short  trans- 

Ij  verse  pores  contracts  far  less  than  tbe  oater  wall.     It  shoold 

I  be  noted  that  STgWBMMCK  (1891)  faund  an  eKtieme  case  in 

Diantkus  preUfer ;  here  the  most  external  layer  of  the  ontfT 
walls  of  tbc  epidermal  cells  acts  dynamically,  while  the  inner- 
most layers  oi  the  same  cell-walls  are  the  resistant  ones,  that 
is  to&ay,  tbeantagonisticunitsarepartsof  thesame  cell-wall. 
The  way  in  which  we  have  treated  this  subject  might  lead  to  the  sappositioa 
that  in  each  individoal  case  of  hygroscopic  bending  only  cme  or  other  of  these  three 
principles  ca^ie  into  operation.  1 .  e.  qualitative  diflerences  between  the  imbibitory 
capacities  of  thcccU-waU.  differences  between  different  Ujtrs,  or  differences  in 
striation.  That  is,  however,  not  the  case  ;  as  a  rule,  combinations  of  these  nos- 
sibilitie*  occur  in  nature,  and  it  is  only  for  brevity's  salcc  that  wc  have  avoided 
treating  of  such  in  individual  cases. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  cunaturfs  in  one  plane  to  the  more  complex  pheno- 
mena of  twiningsand  toi3ions(compareNACELi  andScHWENDENER,  1&77).  In 
these  cases  also  the  same  structural  principles  are  applicable,  but  we  must  resist 
the  temptation  to  discuss  these  in  as  great  detail  as  we  have  the 
simple  bending  movements.  We  meet  with  very  noticeable 
twistings  in  tbe  two  segments  into  which  the  pods  of  Lcguminosae 
divide  on  ripening,  llje  genera)  nature  of  this  twisting  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  121,  where  the  inner  surface  of  the  fruit  wall  main- 
tains lis  internal  position  during  twisting.  Anatomical  investi- 
gation shows  that  the  inner  epidermis  abuts  on  a  sclerotic  laj-cr, 
which  alone  is  the  factor  concerned  in  the  twUting  (Zimmermasn*, 
1881,  p.  25).  All  the  cells  of  this  layer  arc  elongated,  but  the 
innermost  have  great  powers  of  contraction  (15  per  cent.)  while 
the  outermost  have  none  at  all.  It  is  possible  to  determine 
anatomical  differences  between  these  hbres.  but  probably  it  is 
not  to  these  differences  but  to  certain  chemical  differences  which  have  not  as 
yet  been  elucidated  that  the*  varied  behaviour  of  the  cells  is  to  be  attributed. 
If  these  fibres  lay  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  pod  both  segments  would 
simply  bend  inwards  in  a  concave  manner,  but.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  thev  lie  at 
a  sharp  angle  witli  the  long  axis  of  tlu-  Itgiime.  and  thus  the  curvature  which  is 
transverse  to  the  direction  of  the  fibres  is  also  oblique  to  the  long  axis  of  the  pod. 
Lei  us  assume  a  long  narrow  piece  of  paper  folded  obliquely,  as  represented  by 
the  dotted  lines  in  JKig.  122,  it  will  take  the  form  of  a  spiral  when  pulled  out. 
Although,  as  Ziuuermann  has  shown,  the  sclerotic  layer  is  alone  sufilicient  to 
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bend  the  pod,  the  CKtemal  epidermis  is  able  to  aid  in  the  process,  as  Steinbkinck 
{1873,  p.  ij)  has  suggested.  The  epidermal  cells  are  elongated  and  traverse  the 
fibres,  so  that  it  is  obvious  that  a  diflerential  contraction  must  occur  between 
thenL  In  relation  to  what  lollows  it  is  necessary  to  empliasizc  the  fact  that 
twistiligs  must  result  from  the  reactions  between  epidermis  and  fibres,  since 
difEerences  such  as  those  found  by  Zimmf.rmann  do  not  occur  among  the  fibres 
themselves,  all  the  fibres  behaving;  exactly  alike. 

Oi  even  greater  interest  is  the  spiral  coiling  exhibited  by  the  lower  parts 
of  the  awns  of  Erodium  (Fig.  123,  A),  for  there  the  twisting  takes  place 
obliquely  to  the  long  axis  of  the  fibres  of  which  the  awn  is  composed — for 
the  epidermis  and  parenchyma  need  not  be  taken  into  account,  having  no  power 
of  hygroscopic  movement.  The  thick-walled 
fibres  are  differentiated  into  four  layers  which 
^dually  merge  into  each  other  trom  without 
inwards  (Steinbrinxk,  1S95) : — 

1.  A  layer  of  fibres  with  transversely 
placed  pits,  which  when  isolated  bend  out- 
wards only  slightly  on  drying. 

2.  Fibres  provided  witli  pits  which  lie 
transversely  or  are  slightly  tilted  upwards  to 
the  right  on  the  outer  walls  and  with  pits  on 
the  inner  walls  tilted  upwards  considerably  to 
the  left.  The  whole  layer  and  each  individual 
fibre  when  separated  from  the  other  layers 
twists  on  drying  just  as  the  whole  awn  does. 

3.  Fibres  with  pores  arranged  longitudi- 
nally; these  fibrcson  dryingdo  not  bend  at  all. 

4.  A  layer  of  fibres  which  when  isolated 
and  dried  twists  to  the  right,  i.e.  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  that  of  tlic  awn  as  a  whole. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  what  has  been 
said  that  to  the  second  layer  only  or  to  that 
in  opposition  to  the  other  layers  may  be 
attributed  the  twisting  of  the  awn.  Every 
individual  cell  in  it  endeavours  to  twist  on  its 
own  account,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how 
the  twisting  as  a  whole  may  be  explained  if  we 
compare  tlie  individual  fibresof  this  layer  with 
the  pods  of  the  Papilionaceae.  The  transverse 
or  feebly  oblique  pores  directed  to  the  right  on 
the  outer  walls  of  these  cells  indicate  to  us 
which  is  the  long  axis  of  the  contraction-ellip- 
soid ;  they  correspond  in  their  deposition  to  the  epidermal  cells  of  the  legume. 
As  regards  the  inner  wall,  the  axis  of  the  ellipsoid,  as  in  the  I^ume,  lies  almost 
transversely  to  that  of  the  outer  walls.  It  is  easily  intelligible  not  only  how 
the  second  layer  as  a  whole  twists,  owing  to  the  efforts  to  twist  ol  the  individual 
cells,  but  also  how  the  first  and  third  layers  merely  intensify  this  twisting.  Asa 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  second  layer  twists  whether  in 
conjunction  with  the  first  or  the  third  or  with  both,  and,  finally,  the  fourth  layer 
must  l>c  added  whose  endeavours  to  twist  in  the  reverse  direction  arc  completely 
oeutrahzed  by  the  oth«:rs. 

The  last-mentioned  layer  behaves  differently  from  the  others  for  other 
reasons.  In  layers  1-3  we  have  to  deal  with  an  antagonism  between  flat  inter- 
secting plates,  i.  e.  between  layers  whose  axes  oi  contraction  intersect  each  other 
(Steinbrinck,  1888).   lliese  plates  are  variously  distributed :— (a)  they  occupy 
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the  outs-  and  mner  wiBs  otf  mv  ceO  0aj<er  3> ;  (ft|  tbey  ooctn-  in  diflocnt  cdb ; 
or(<)t)Otfacx)oditioas2ieanitc<l.  Uoder  aP  ciopditio»  the  radial  ctB-mJIt  ham 
tnnfvcne  pons  and  plajr  no  part  ia  tfae  twvtiae-  la  the  loarUi  la^  the  pons 
arc  hxl  down  in  asatmaoos  niral  laics  dncted  to  theri^t.  nuuuoe  from  the 
front  waB.  over  the  lateral  waw.  to  tte  rear  wib ;  in  oilier  words,  we  have  hoe 
to  deal  not  with  two  intaaectng  phtes  bat  with  cieaents  «4ucfa  are  sptnlhr 
uraaged.  li  the  wall  of  toA  an  oement  be  eqoalfy  eapoUe  ol  swdlinc,  each 
■bM,  as  AuEEaiiAsnc  has  shown,  twist  independotly.  How  a  coaaptot  of 
sodi  ceOs  boood  into  a  ticsoe  may  bring  aboot  a  nsral  twisting  may  be  easflhf 
riuwD  by  expenment  Cover  a  strip  of  paper  thkUy  with  pcrtiocis  of  the 
twiitii^  awn  of  SUfa,  gum  these  to  the  paper  and  to  each  other,  and  leave  the 
whole  to  dry ;  the  structure  will  then  cschibtt  a  close  let  t*hand  twining  with  the 
paper  external  (Sttikbiunck,  zSSS,  p.  393). 

This  last  example  iihstrates  the  dose  rebtiondup  which  exists  between 
twisting  movements  and  the  tenkms  which  we  bare  now  to  discuss.  We 
have  seen  that  the  indnridoal  cdk  must  imdago  torsaon  if  they  are  provided 
with  pite  arranged  in  a  spiral  manner.  An  ealwcdrgaii  can  also  nndergo  torsions 
similar  in  all  respects  to  those  exhibited  by  its  ooostitDent  elements.  DAXwn 
(1876)  boand  together  wet  awns  of  Stifa^  mid  fonnd  that  the  bundle  ondenrcDt 
torsion  when  it  was  allowed  to  dry,  but  apparently  thb  principle  does  not  come 
into  play  in  nature  {Aiu:mone'>  EiCHHOiz,  1885. 554).  TorsKOS  of  the  wfade 
organ  occur  much  more  frequently  in  consequence  of  the  tendency  to  twist  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  el^nents  when  these  are  arranged  in  concentric  layers. 
Such  torsions  must  arise  from  a  relatively  greater  extension  in  the  peripheral 
than  in  the  central  region.  If  we  twist  a  bundle  of  fibres  laid  parallel  to  each 
other  we  shall  &nd  that  eacli,  with  the  exception  of  the  central  ones,  describes 
aspirallycurved  line,  and  conversely  if  twistingof  the  individual  elements  occurs 
there  arises  torsion  in  the  bundle  as  a  whole.  The  twisting  cells  of  Stifa,  which 
have  th^  structure  of  those  composing  the  fourth  layer  in  Erodium,  are  the 
chief  agcn  Li  in  the  movement,  and  one  important  condi  twn  only  must  be  fiilfilled, 
viz.  that  the  fibr«  should  exhibit  an  increasing  capacity  for  u-ater  absorptimi 
longitudinally  from  withoat  inwards,  so  that  in  drying  the  central  ones  should 
contract  more  than  those  on  the  periphery. 

A  few  wOTds  may  be  said  in  conclusion  on  the  biological  s^nibcance  of  the 
movements  which  have  been  described.  Almost  all  of  them  have  to  do  with  the 
dispersal  of  seed.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  fruits  burst  open  or  dehisce 
when  dried,  part  of  the  fruit  wall  being  thrown  ofi,  and  the  seeds  escaping  in 
this  wav  from  the  capsule.  There  are  many  plants,  however,  such  as  A  nastaticA, 
Mesemhryanthemum,  &c.,  whose  fruits  close  in  dry  weather  and  open  in  wet. 
Fruits  which  have  the  power  of  ejecting  their  seeds  form  more  perfect  illustrations 
of  these  hygroscopic  movements  ;  e.^ainpU-s  of  such  are  Geranium,  the  twisting 
pods  of  Leguminosai*  and  many  others  which  have  not  been  referred  to  above, 
such  as  Vtola,  Oxalis,  &c.  Fruits  and  seeds  which  have  long  twisting  awikS, 
such  as  Erodtum,  Stipa  (and  many  other  passes),  many  species  of  Afutnone, 
&c.,  are  able  to  force  their  way  into  the  soil  by  the  torsions  which  take  place 
in  these  appendages. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  a  scries  of  phenomena  which  are 
illustrated  by  the  movements  of  anthers  and  sporangia,  connected  with  the  ejec- 
tion of  the  pol!en*grains  or  spores,  and  hitherto  briefly  spoken  of  as  hygroscopic 
movements.  We  shall  consider  first  the  sporangia  of  ferns,  and  especially  those 
of  the  Polypodiaceae.  The  sporangium  is  a  stalked,  lens-shaped  body,  en- 
closing the  spores  within  a  multicellular  unilamellar  wall.  Most  of  the  cells 
of  the  wall  are  imlyhedral,  thin-walled  plates,  but  the  edge  of  the  lens  is  occupied 
by  a  ring  (annuhis)  of  horscshoc-shapcd  thick-walled  cells,  which  starts  from  the 
stalk  and  more  or  less  completely  encircles  the  capsule  (Fig.  124,  a). 
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The  inner  tangential  walls  of  the  cells  of  the  annulusare  strongly  thickened, 
but  the  outer  walls  are  unthickened.  while  on  the  radial  walls  the  tnickening  is 
gradually  reduced  from  within  outwards.  When  the  sporangium  is  ripe,  at 
the  region  where  the  annulus  ceases,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  where  the  cells  of  the 
annulus  cease  to  have  thickened  >valls  (Fig.  124,  j,  si),  there  occurs  a  rupture  due 
to  the  contraction  of  the  annulus,  so  that  the  sporangium  takes  the  lorm  seen 
in  Fig.  124,  2,  and  the  spores  can  thus  esca]>e.  Obviously  in  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  water  from  its  constituent  cells,  the  annulus  contracts  and  bends  slowly 
outwards,  and  this  contraction  and  bending  may  proceed  so  far  that  the 
annulus  again  forms  a  circle,  but  now  what  was  the  inner  face  becomes 
the  outer.  At  this  moment  a  new  phenomenon  appears,  for  with  a  sudden 
snap  the  annulus  springs  back  and  once  more  assumes  almost  its  original 
position  and  form.  It  rebounds  on  its  base  with  considerable  force,  and  the 
whole  sporangium  is  thrown  often  several  centimetres  into  the  air.  and  in  the 
process  the  spores  which  still  adhere  to  the  capsule  are  ejected.  Looking  more 
closely  at  the  annulus  during  the  opening  of  the  sporangium  we  see  that  its 
cells  undergo  a  remarkable  deformation.  The  water  they  contain  evaporates, 
and  the  cell  cavities  become  smaller,  the  thin  external  walls  become  concave 
inwards  while  the  lateral  walls  approximate.  The  external  outline  of  the 
annulus  thus  becomes  gradually  shorter,  and  the  inward  cur\*ing  of  the  ring  is 
thus  simply  explained.  The  curving  in- 
wards  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  individual 
cells  of  the  annulus  and  the  water  they  con- 
tain proves  clearly  that  this  is  not  a  case  of 
'  slirivelling  '. 

Inquiry  as  to  the  factors  which  bring 
about  the  ultimate  deformation  of  the 
cell  whereby  the  outer  wall  approximates 
to  the  base  of  the  cell  and  the  outer 
comers  of  the  radial  walls  come  to  touch 
each  other,  shows  us  that  we  must  in- 
vestigate the  cohesion  of  the  imbibition 
water  of  the  cell  and  its  adhesion  to 
the  membrane  (Steinbbinck,  i8q8,  1903). 
In  speaking  of  the  movements  of  water 

in  the  plant  we  have  already  shown  that  the  cohesive  force  of  water  is 
very  great.  The  adhesive  force  of  water  to  the  membrane  is  almost  as  great — 
inasmuch  as  the  tension  of  several  atmospheres  is  required  to  tear  the  water 
particles  apart  from  each  other  or  from  the  wall.  When  evaporation  commences, 
therefore,  the  water  in  the  cells  must  be  under  tension  and  the  effect  of  that 
tension  is  to  produce  deformation  of  the  cell.  If  the  cell-wall  could  not  be  de- 
formed the  water  cohesion  would  soon  be  overcome  and  an  air  space  would 
appear  in  the  interior  of  the  coll,  or  a  rupture  would  occur  between  the  water 
and  the  membrane,  and  air  would  at  once  enter.  It  was  previously  thought 
that  such  movements  as  those  seen  in  the  fern  annulus  (and  which  we  may  term 
cohesion  movements,  in  contradistinction  to  those  due  to  swelling  and  con- 
traction) could  only  take  place  if  the  cell  membrane  were  impermeable  to  air. 
If  that  were  the  case  their  occurrence  would  be  very  restricted,  and  they  could 
not  in  any  case  take  place  in  the  fcm  sporangia  since  the  outer  walls  of  the 
annulus  cells  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  quite  permeable  to  air.  The  entry  of  air 
into  the  interior  of  the  cell  is,  however,  rendered  impossible  at  first,  inasmuch 
as  each  minute  bubble  of  air  must  first  of  all  overcome  the  adhesion  of  the  water 
to  the  cell-wall. 

The  imbibition  water  in  the  annulus  cells  exercises  in  this  way  during 
evaporation  a  vigorous  pull  on  the  walls,  and  stretches  them  elastically.   Finally, 
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£fk,  iir  Ikcy  ooBtan  only  ■  finle  vats  «rli*aed  OB  tber  «*&»  and  far  de 
itct  m  tfoce  «kich  nttjr  b  (cacnl  lcrn»  fae  nid  to  be  fal  of  air.  Ttat  aOxy  <i 
air  ii  not,  however.  fHfiitnl  to  the  eJWfcwtioo  at  Ae  clastic  reoDd,  snce  thb 
ncoAoocvn  wbca  tbe^xvan^  arc  placed  msder  km  pnmura  in  an  akpuy 
^aaKM>T,  S897) ;  m  Uiat  case  a  vwaaiH  appeals  in  the  centre  of  each  odi  of  tie 
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The  node  of  npnm^  oi  the  aattos  o<  FlBacngaas  cwnspaods  io  al 
<«rntnlPQinU,accot^Mg  to  SraotBKiiw:^»  11  wiiirhr  1(1898, 1899a).  with  tbe 
mode  of  OMMtfTOProlfa-B  sporangia.  Eadi  ol  tfae  loar  lobes  of  the  anther,  SM 
vhh  paOBB-graaii,  oasiMs  of  a  widl  whkfa  A  tiK  hpe  condttion  is  often  onty  too 
oelb  thidL  The  pol^i^raau  are  rdnaed  b  ooanqnenoe  of  the  pumu  the  wall 
faasofaviingbackwardL  Istfaispcooaatheonterocfllafa'of  awanthemU 
takes  00  part ;  die  mner,  onaJljr  nwani  as  the  fifarans  lajn'.  bcdds  the  dyu* 
mjcaldemeiits.  The  thread-liloc  thadcenkiCB  00  tbe  mnermllsof  these  cell&ue 
laid  down  10  a  very  characterirtic  nnaner  {V%.  tiS)-  Ttxty  nu  almost  paxallel 
with  each  otha  at  rcfolar  distances  apart,  over  morcor  less  o<  the  sorfaoeof  the 
bteral  walls,  muting  on  the  inner  wall  like  the  rasrs  of  a  star ;  the  outer  wallis 

destitute  oi  any  thickennig.  71u 
comparison  with  the  torn  amntks 
is  perfectly  obvious,  but  the  tact 
that  the  utexal  walls  arc  in  ttm 
case  aneqaalfy  thidtened  results 
in  a  difitrence  in  behaviour  be- 
tween the  anther  and  die  fern  spo- 
rawium.  The  fibroos  cdb  aho 
oiKUTgo  deformation  during  the 
kiss  ol  their  imbibitioa  water  on 
drying.  The  defonuaiion  conusts, 
of   the  diameter  of   the   cell  00 
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in  the  fir^t    instance,  in   tfae  abortoiBg 

the  external  face  of  the  anther,  wfaib  t£at  of  the  inner  side  remains  rigid 
owing  to  its  secondary  thickening.  The  change  in  farm  docs  not  in  this  rase 
express  itseH  in  an  inversion  of  the  outer  waU.  but  in  a  very  noticeable  contrac- 
tion of  thtf  radial  walls  at  right  ^les  to  the  lines  of  thickening,  so  that  these 
bars  approximate  (Fig.  125,  IV).  This  coatractioo,  according  to  ScHWEX- 
DENER  (1899)  and  Steinbxinck  (igoi)  may  amount  to  50,  60.  or  70  per  cent 
of  the  origmal  diameter.  Were  ttus  the  result  of  simple  shrtvetlmg  the  con* 
traction  would  far  and  away  exceed  that  shown  by  any  other  celL  But 
Steinbrinck  has  shown  that  the  contraction  begins  while  the  cavity  ot  Ihe 
cell  is  still  lull  ol  **ater,  and  hence  it  is  obvious  that  it  cannot  be  due  to  mere 
shrivelling. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  [Hocess  must  be  explained  in  an  entirely  different 
manner.  Under  the  influence  of  the  tension  exerted  by  the  imbibition  water 
the  thin  parts  of  the  radial  wall  lying  between  the  thickening  bars  are  throvni 
into  folds,  and  hence  the  volume  of  the  cell  is  reduced.  Apart  from  these  foldings, 
which  may  be  best  observed  in  good  tangential  sections  through  the  anther, 
there  is  another  difference  to  be  noted  between  these  cells  and  those  of  the  fem 
annuhtg.  At  the  moment  when  the  elasticity  of  the  bent  fibres  overcomes  the 
cohrsion  of  the  imbibition  water,  when  a  bubble  of  air  appears  in  the  interior 
of  the  cell,  no  jerk  takes  phce  as  in  the  annulus,  but  the  anther  wall  remains 
\t  the  outwardly  bent  concave  condition.  The  reason  for  this  is  probably 
Mt  tlic  thin-folded  portions  of  the  wail  adhere  to  each  other,  and  only  becoiEUE 
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smoothed  out  again  when  water  is  reabsorbed  ;  then  only  does  a  dosing  move- 
ment ol  the  Lips  of  the  anther  take  place. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  mechanism  of  the  anther  has  not  as  yet  been 
so  completely  explained  on  the  basis  oi  the  cohesion  UypuUiesis  as  tliat  of  the  fern 
sporangium.  Indeed,  tliis  explanation  has  been  combatud  by  Schwendenek 
(1902).  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  cohesion  hypothesis  has  more  to 
be  said  for  it  than  any  other  of  the  numerous  explanations  hitherto  given,  but 
into  the  discussion  or  which  we  cannot  enter  (compare  Steinbrinck,  Ber.  d. 
hot.  Gcsell.,  1898-1903).  It  has  been  shown  also,  both  by  Kamehlinu  (1898) 
and  Steinbrinck  (iSggb),  that  cohesion  and  not  imbibition  may  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  many  other  phenomena  of  movement,  such  as  those  seen  in  the 
sporangia  and  elaters  of  Hepaticae,  in  water>tissue$,  and  in  the  pappus  of  certain 
(impositae.  Into  the  discussion  of  all  these  examples,  however,  we  cannot  enter 
here,  but  we  must  point  out  in  conclusion  that  the  cohesion  oi  water  of  imbibi- 
tion may  |>ossibly  co-operate  with  processes  connected  with  absorption,  so  that 
the  contrast  between  these  two  sets  of  phenomena  may  not  be  so  striking  as 
would  at  first  sight  appear.  Here  we  come  once  more  to  a  point  which  we 
previously  (p.  409)  only  hinted  at.  We  saw  that,  according  to  BOtschli,  a 
Dody  capable  of  swelling  has  an  alveolar  structure,  that  the  alveoli  were  tilled 
with  water  when  the  body  was  in  the  swollen  state,  and  that  the  walls  of  the 
alveoli  collai>sed  when  the  body  became  desiccated.  The  farces  which  lead 
to  the  deformation  of  the  alveolar  walls  we  have  now  no  difftculty  in  recognizing 
as  those  due  to  cohesion-tension  in  the  evaporating  hauid  of  the  alveoli,  and 
we  might  compare  a  single  alveolus  with  the  fibrous  cell  of  the  anther-wall. 
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LECTURE    XXXni 
MOVEMENTS  DUE  TO  TURGOR  AXD  GROWTH 

So  far  as  tbe  movements  referred  to  is  the  last  lecture  are  concenied  the 
pnMDCe  or  absence  of  |)nrtopla$m  b  of  no  conscqueoce,  for  tbey  take  place  just 
a$  well  in  dead  as  in  living  organs.  As  a  rule,  as  soon  as  desiccatioa  comroraces 
in  a  tiBRae  the  protoplasni  dies,  and  it  is  only  in  plants  which  can  endnre  com- 
plete dwiccatioc  that  hygroscopic  movements  may  be  repeated  again  and  a^ain, 
the  plant  still  remainiitf  alive.  This  is  true  of  most  mosses,  and,  amaqg  higher 
plants,  in  Selagiiuiia  upidopkytlA,  which  undergoes  alterations  in  form  very 
similar  to  those  described  as  occurring  in  Anastatica.  [The  Ixanches  of  many 
forcst  trees  also  exhibit  mavementsof  this  character,  often  dne  to  periodic  altera- 
tions in  the  amount  of  water  present  in  the  cell-walls  (Gasong,  1904).]  We 
have  now  to  study  movements  which  are  possible  only  in  the  living  plant,  move- 
ments which  arc  not  dne  to  swelling  or  shrivelling  of  the  ccll-mcmbranes  nor 
yet  to  tension  in  these  membranes  induced  by  the  evaporation  of  imbibition 
water.  The  causes  of  such  movements,  apart  from  locomotcn^  movemeotB. 
(Lectures  XLIlaiidXLni)Uc  rather  in  alterations  in  thecells.  in  which  both  the- 
WbDs  and  their  hving  contents  paiticipate  equally — alterations  wliich  are  condi- 
tinned  either  by  osmotic  pressure  or  growUi  ui  the  cells,  with  both  of  which 
phenomena  we  have  already  nuide  acqu^ntance.  It  will  be  necessary  for  as» 
however,  to  consider  these  phenomena  some^vhat  farther  in  detaiL 

We  have  already  seen  how  osmotic  pressure  is  brought  about ;  we  have  al<o 
seen  that  in  plasmcl>-3ts  we  have  a  method  of  determining  this  pressure,  which 
has  thB  great  advantage  that  we  do  not  need  to  know  what  the  substances  arc 
which  are  present  in  the  cell-sap  and  produce  this  presstu-e.  All  we  have  to  do 
with  here  is  the  amount  of  osmotic  pressure  and  how  it  a^s  on  the  cell-mem- 
brane. If  we  assume  to  start  with  that  the  osmotic  pressure  is  insufhcient  to 
stretch  the  cell-wall  we  may  also  conclude  that  the  plasmolyttc  solution  is  of 
tlic  same  concentration  as  the  cell-sap.  If  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
nitrate  produces  plasmolysis  then  we  may  conclude  that  the  cell-sap  has  the  same 
osmotic  value,  although  the  cell-sap  may  consist  of  a  mixture  of  all  kinds  of 
sulKtances  such  as  various  sugars  and  organic  acids.  &c.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  plasmolytic  method  gives  us  alwa>'s  rather  too  high  a  value,  for  if  there  be 
an  obvious  retraction  of  the  protoplasm  from  the  cell-wall,  the  plasmolysing 
liquid  must  have  a  somewhat  higher  value  m  terms  of  potassium  nitrate 
than  the  sap.  When  we  have  estimated  the  concentration  of  the  ccll-sap  in 
terms  of  potassium  nitrate  we  can  then  calculate  the  osmotic  pressure  in  the 
cell,  since  it  is  known  that  a  i  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  nitrate 
( «=o-i  GM.)  exerts  a  pressure  of  35  atmospheres.  With  the  aid  ol  the  tabic  of 
isosmotic  coefficients  we  arc  able  to  calculate  the  osmotic  pressure  value  of  any 
other  solution  we  please.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  potassium  nitrate  solution  is 
peculiarly ccttivenient  lor  plasmolyticexperiinents,  and  very  many  investigations 
nave  been  carried  out  with  its  aid.  The  following  data  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  osmotic  pressure  in  different  vegetable  cells  are  taken  from  Ryssel- 
BERCHE  (1899,  p.  23) :— 
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Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  then  that  in  ordinary  plant-cells  the  osmotic 
pnssure  is  equivalent  to  from  five  to  ten  atmospheres,  but  that  variations 
DOth  above  and  below  this  average  are  not  infrequent.  The  pressure  in  ordinary 
jjarenchymatous  cells,  if  they  W  in  an  extremely  starved  condition  (Stance, 
1892,  391),  does  not  fall  below  3-5  atmospheres,  and  even  in  the  cells  of  leaves 
wmch  have  fallen  off  and  are  becoming  yellow  a  quite  obvious  osmotic  pressure 
may  still  always  be  recognized.  Whether  or  not  a  far  less  pressure  occurs  in 
ttie  tubers  o(  artichoke  than  in  other  cells,  as  H.  FlscuEK  U898)  and  Copeland 
(1896)  affirrn,  requires  further  confirmation.  Examples  of  great  osmotic  pres- 
sure, in  addition  to  those  quoted  at  the  end  of  the  tabic  given  above,  arc  to 
be  found  in  the  onion  and  beet,  which  possess  lai^e  reserves  of  grape  and  cane 
sugar,  and  in  which  pressures  of  fifteen  to  twenty-one  atmospheres  have  been 
roistered,  hut  the  maximum  pressure  has  been  recorded  in  the  nodal  cells  of 
grasses,  where  Pfeffer  has  observed  (1893,399)  an  osmotic  pressure  amounting 
to  as  much  as  forty  atmospheres.  Greater  pressures  even  than  these,  which 
occur  only  under  certain  conditions,  will  be  referred  to  afterwards. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  osmotic  pressure  in  a  cell  never 
remains  constant ;  continual  variations  or  adaptations  are  forever  taking  place 
in  it.  When  the  ceU  grows  the  absorption  of  water  leads  to  a  reduction  in  the 
concentration  of  the  cell-sap,  and  consequently  to  a  reduction  in  osmotic  pres- 
sure, but  ii  such  a  reduced  pressure  does  not  make  its  apjM;araric;e.  or  ap|jearnig 
does  not  continue,  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  re-formation  of  osmotic  substance 
has  taken  place  which  rapidly  leads  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  pressure 
previously  existing.  Far  more  remarkable  adaptations  are  obtainable  by  cultivat- 
ing the  cells  in  concentrated  media,  for  wc  have  already  seen  thai  the  pressure 
rapidly  rises  and  may  reach  the  enormous  pressure  of  150  atmospheres.  An 
internal  pressure  as  great  as  that  is,  of  course,  possible  only  if  the  external  liquid 
be  capable  of  exerting  a  strong  osmotic  pressure  ;  for  instance,  ii  we  put  a  cell 
which  has  been  lying  in  a  highly  concentrated  sugar  solution  into  water  the 
interual  pressure  may  operate  unilaterally  and  be  sufficiently  great  to  burst  the 
cell.  Sucli  ruptures  of  cells,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  occur  normally  tn  some 
cases  during  development,  hut,  generally  speaking,  osmotic  pressure  is  regulated 
in  such  a  way  that  the  cell-wall  is  stretched  only  up  to  its  limits  of  el^ticity. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  significance  of  osmotic  pressure.  In  many  cases, 
e.  g.  in  the  beet  and  onion,  great  osmotic  pressure  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  secon- 
dary and  undesirable  result  of  the  accumulation  of  large  quantities  of  reserves, 
so  much  so  that  in  most  reser\'c  stores  an  efiort  is  made,  by  changing  these 
bodies  into  others  which  arc  insoluble  and  which  have  large  molecules  (e.g. 
starch],  to  reduce  the  osmotic  activity  of  the  cell-sap.  In  other  cases  it  is  quite 
likely  that  such  high  osmotic  pressures  are  of  some  service  to  the  plant. 
Apart  altogether  from  the  fact  that,  generally  speaking,  osmotic  pressure  would 
appear  to  be  favourable  to  growth,  one  important  (unction  must  be  ascribed  to 
iC  viz.  that  young  cells  attain  by  itsmeansalune  ttienecessarydegteeof  rigidity. 
In  general,  the  rigidity  of  the  elements  which  si^iecially  subserve  mechanical  ends 
is  attained  by  employing  firm  cell-walls,  but  Corhens  (1891)  has  shown  that  in 
specific  mechanical  tissues  osmotic  pressure  may  play  an  important  part,  as  in 
the  hairs  of  Aristolockia,  whose  articulating  cells  are  thin-walled  ana  maintain 
the  necessary  rigidity  only  by  marked  turgor  pressure  (twenty-two  atmospheres). 
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It  is  easily  understood  bow  far  osmotic  pressure  has  an  effect  on  the 
rigidity  of  the  cell-wail.  The  pressure  stretches  the  delicate  cell -membrane  until 
its  elasticity  equals  the  pressure,  Uien  the  wall  resists  all  further  attempts  at 
deformation,  and  as  a  result  the  cell  l^ccomcs  more  rigid.  Increase  in  rigidity 
owing  to  stretching  is  well  exemplified  by  the  behaviour  of  a  ttiin-walled  caout- 
chouc balloon,  which,  when  blown  out,  maintains  a  constant  shajw  but  which 
without  such  extension  of  its  wall  is  by  no  means  firm.  Osmotic  pressure  as  an 
agent  in  the  production  of  rigidity  is,  however,  but  Uttle  employeu  in  the  plant ; 
it  occurs  in  the  lower  forms  which  live  in  water  or  in  mowt  air,  hut  in  the  higher 
plant  only  in  young  parts  still  capable  of  growth.  I-ater  on,  secondary  thicken* 
in^  in  the  cell-wall  takes  on  the  duty  of  maintaining  rigidity ;  such  secoodaiy 
thickening  would  be  distinctly  dtsaclvantageous  in  vigorously  growing  organs. 
Certainly  dependence  on  osmotic  pressure  for  the  maintenance  of  rigidity  in  such 
organs  has  its  dangers,  for  on  a  warm  summer's  day  they  become  limp,  that 
is  to  say  their  rigidity  has  been  destroyed  by  excessive  evaporation. 

It  is  of  importance  for  us  now  to  know  to  what  ejcitnt  the  cell- wall  may  be 
osmotically  stretched.  This  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  contraction  "that 
takes  place  when  turgor  Ls  neutralized.  Turgor  may  be  arrested  by  willing, 
by  killing  the  cells  in  hot  water,  or  by  plasmolysing  them.  It  will  then  be  seen 
that  all  growing  cell-walls  are  markedly  stretched,  so  much  so  that,  as  a  rule,  a 
contraction  in  length  from  3  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  and  about  10  i>er  cent. 
reduction  in  diameter  take  place  when  turgor  is  abolished  (De  Vries,  1877: 
ScHWENDENERand  Krabbe,  i8g8).  If  we  stretch  the  walls  of  plasmolysed  cells 
by  means  of  a  weight  until  they  have  attained  the  same  length  that  they  had  in  the 
turgid  condition  we  are  obviously  able  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  osmotic 
pressure  in  the  cells,  apart  from  the  values  of  the  osmotic  activity  of  cane  sugar, 
obtained  by  experimental  apparatus,  and  apart  from  the  use  of  the  plasmolytic 
method. 

In  full-grown  cells  the  extensibility  of  the  cell-wall  is  so  limited  that  an 
observable  contraction  after  plasmolysis  scarcely  exists.  Exceptional  cases  are 
known,  however,  for  fully  grown  cells" exist  which  exhibit  highly  extensible  walls. 
Such  cells  occur  in  the  leaf  articulations,  and  we  shall  see  later  what  an  important 
part  they  play  in  the  movements  of  many  leaves.  At  present  it  need  only  be 
noted  that  such  cells  occur  also  in  the  stamens  of  such  plants  as  the  Cynareae. 
Indeed,  these  cells  are  among  the  most  extensible  known  in  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom,  for  Pfeffeb  (1892,  p.  234)  found  that  when  plasmolysed  they  con- 
tracted to  half  their  original  length  ;  only  in  the  seeds  of  Haemanlhtts  perhaps 
baveccUswith  still  moreextensibleceil-walls  been  observed  (HiLDEBRAND,  1900). 

The  determination  of  osmotic  pressure,  it  may  be  said  here,  caimot  be 
carried  out  ofThand  by  the  plasmolytic  method  in  cells  which  exhibit  as  great 
extensibility  as  those  of  the  Cynareae  do.  Plasmolysis  indicates  to  us,  indeed, 
the  occurrence  of  osmotic  prt>ssure  in  the  cell  that  has  contracted  to  kaif  the 
length  it  was  in  the  turgescent  condition,  and  in  which  consequently  there  is 
relatively  twice  as  much  osmotic  material  as  at  first.  The  value  for  the  osmotic 
pressure  so  obtained  must  be  in  this  case  estimated  at  one  half  of  that.  It 
would  appear  also  that  in  cases  where  the  contractions  amount  only  to  10-20 
per  cent,  of  the  original  lengths,  corresponding  corrections  must  be  made  on 
values  determined  by  plasmolysis,  corrections  which  can  only  be  reached  by 
exact  calculation  of  the  decrease  in  Uie  cell  volume  in  each  case. 

From  the  action  of  osmotic  pressure  on  the  cell-wall  just  described  there 
arises  the  possibility  of  movements  of  the  cell.  Looking  first  of  all  at  a  single 
cell  we  can  sec  that  a  simple  elongation,  that  is  to  say  a  rectilinear  movement, 
will  lake  place  either  when  osmotic  pressure  increases,  or  when  the  wall  becomes 
more  extensible.  Similarly,  reduction  in  osmotic  pressure,  accompanied  by  con- 
traction of  the  cell-wall,  will  also  lead  to  shortening  in  a  rectilinear  directwa. 
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If,  however,  the  cell-wall  be  not  of  the  same  consistence  all  round,  then  an 
alteration  in  osmotic  pressure  will  alwayslead  to  an  alteration  in  form.  The  best 
known  case  ot  this  kind  is  the  movements  of  guard-celU,  of  which  we  have 
ah^eady  ^iven  an  account.  A  glance  at  Fig.  S  (p.  39)  will  remind  us  that  in  the 
guard-cell  the  convex  side  is  thinner,  and,  therefore,  more  extcn-sible  than  the 
concave  side.  As  osmotic  pressure  increases  the  curvature  of  the  cell  already 
existing  also  increases,  and  it  is  easily  seen  that,  by  the  appropriate  distribution 
of  more  resistant  areas  in  the  wall,  a  cylindrical  cell  may  be  made  to  exhibit  not 
only  simple  curvature  but  torsion  and  twining  as  well,  such  as  arc  seen  in  Kig. 
119  (p.  406).  In  nature,  however,  such  torsions  and  twinings  are  due  always 
to  phenomena  of  growth  and  scarcely  to  osmotic  pressure. 

Movements  arising  from  variations  in  turgidity  occur  much  more  fre- 
quently in  multicellular  tissues  than  in  single  celb.  Inasmuch  as  in  these  cases 
the  individual  celts  are  osmotically  unet^ually  stretched  there  arise  widespread 
tissue  tensionssuch  as  those  referred  to  m  Lect.  XXTIT  (p.  297).  Tissue  tensions 
were  referable,  as  we  found,  to  unequal  degrees  of  grou-th  in  the  separate  eom- 
pronents  of  these  ti-ssues,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  only  condition  necessary  for 
tissue  tension  is  the  unequal  efforts  to  elongate  of  the  diflurcnt  parts,  and,  further, 
that  it  is  immaterial  whether  that  elongation  be  effected  by  osmotic  pressure, 
growth,  or  some  other  factor.  The  example  we  took  on  that  occasion  was  a  stem 
or  simitar  structure,  whose  central  region  had  greater  powers  of  extension  than 
the  periphery;  as  a  consequence,  we  found  that  the  peripheral  regions  were 
in  a  state  of  tension,  while  tne  medulla  was  in  a  state  01  compression,  and  that 
the  total  length  of  the  organ  was  the  resultant  of  these  opposing  factors. 

So  long  as  these  antagonistic  parts  are  distributed  as  they  are  in  a  normal 
growing  stem  any  alteration  in  the  turgor  conditions  can  only  result  in  an  altera- 
tion in  the  length  of  the  entire  organ,  and  cannot  induce  any  (■ur\-ature.  torsion, 
&c.  The  significance  of  these  tensions,  which  are  of  common  occurrence,  must 
be  purely  mechanical ;  for  just  as  the  single  cell  is  rendered  rigid  by  osmotic 
pressure  so  a  stem  acquires  rigidity  from  thsue  tensions. 

In  the  typical  stem,  &c.,  we  hnd  that  the  tissues  which  contract  are  uni- 
formly distributed  all  round  the  compressed  central  cylinder,  but  as  soon  as 
that  uniformity  of  distribution  is  interfered  with  curvatures  at  once  take  place. 
Stich  disturbances  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  nature,  according  as  one 
of  the  longitudinal  halves  of  the  organ  under  consideration  gains  or  loses  in 
turgidity.  Experimentally,  it  is  jwrfectly  easy  to  demonstrate  the  curvature 
resulting  from  tissue  tensions  ;  all  one  need  do  is  to  split  a  growing  shoot-axis 
longitudinally,  when  the  medulla  will  thereby  be  enabled  to  extend  itself  and  will 
become  convex,  while  the  cortex  in  its  efforts  to  contract  will  become  concave. 

Movcmtrntsdue  to  variations  in  turgor  arc  kvqn&ntly  rei'trrsible  ii  the  factors 
be  also  reversible,  for  the  cell-walls  are  both  extensible  and  ehslic.  Movements 
of  this  kind  are  known  as  variation  movements  and  stand  out  in  contrast  to 
growth  or  nutation  movements.  These  latter  movements  also  start  with  stretch- 
mg  ol  the  cell-walls,  and  hence  may,  in  their  earlier  stages,  be  reversed  by  plas- 
molysis,  but  after  a  short  time  the  osmotically  extended  membrane  under- 
goes growth  and  its  elongation  and  the  movement  itself  become  permanent. 
Growth  movements,  like  those  due  to  turgor,  may  be  rectilinear,  curved,  or 
spiral,  &c.  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  this  in  further  detail,  for  the  anpiAff 
with  variation  movements  is  complete.  (As  to  growth  itself,  see  Led 
A  few  remarks  of  a  more  general  character  may,  however,  he  added  he 

In  all  movements,  whether  they  he  due  to  growth  or  turgor, 
amotmt  of  energy  must  be  expended  in  the  overcoming  of  external  J» 
resistances.    With  inte-rnal  resistances  we  arc  but  slightlvacouaint' 
theextemal,  theelaborateexperimcntal  researches  of* 
us  very  full  particulars.    These  resistances  may  be  ve 
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io  a  straight  line  in  water  or  air,  but  they  reach  high  values  when,  for  example, 
a  root  attempts  to  force  its  way  into  the  ground  or  encounters  stones  in  its 
passage  through  the  soil.  A  considerable  amount  of  work  must  often  be  accom- 
plished when  curvatures  take  place,  and  the  amount  is  all  the  greater  the  nearer 
to  the  base  of  the  organ  the  zone  of  curvature  lies,  for  the  weight  of  the  passive 
erect  portion  of  the  plant  is  so  much  the  greater. 

It  would  appear  that  the  energy  for  carrying  out  these  variation  move- 
ments can  be  obtained  only  from  osmotic  pressure,  but  since,  as  we  previously 
saw,  far  greater  forces  are  developed  in  surface  growth  of  the  ceil-waU  by 
excretion -encrg)'  than  by  osmotic  pressure.,  we  may  assume  that  excretion- 
energy  also  plays  an  important  part  in  these  external  activities  of  the  growing 
plant.  According  to  Pfeffer's  researches,  although  these  external  activities 
are  to  be  referred  exdusively  to  turgor  pressure.  tl>e  plant  is  able,  however,  to 
employ  the  vhoU  of  that  pressure  in  the  overcoming  of  resistance. 

Without  going  into  detail,  we  may  merely  note  that  Pfeffer  mnbedded 
the  part  of  the  plant  under  investigation  in  plaster  of  Parts,  forming  a  general 
resistant  layer,  and,  with  the  aid  of  appropriate  apparatus,  was  able  to  measure 
the  pressure  which  the  plant  exerted  to  overcome  the, resistance  thus  given  to 
its  expansion.  Extenial  pressures  of  this  kind  often  reachfd  as  much  as  tweU-e 
atmospheres. 

So  long  as  the  cell  encounters  no  exttrnal  obstacle  to  its  expansion  the 
whole  of  the  osmotic  energy  is  devoted  to  the  stretching  of  the  cell-wall,  bat 
after  enclosure  in  plaster  of  Paris  the  wall  is  extended  by  growth,  and,  as  the 
extension  progresses,  the  osmotic  pressure  is  directed  against  the  obstacle. 
When  extension  is  complete  the  whole  internal  pressure  may  in  the  long  run  be 
devoted  to  the  performance  of  external  work,  and  in  many  cases,  as  the  resist- 
ance  increases,  not  only  does  the  extension  of  the  cell-wall  increase  up  to  its 
limits  hut  thr  osmotic  pressure  also  rises  above  tlie  normal. 

The  first  series  of  movements  we  have  to  study  are  those  which  are  illus- 
trated by  ripe  fruits  and  spores,  and  which  may  be  termed  ejaculatory  move* 
ments.  All  of  these  are  characterized  by  their  suddt-nness,  and  that  sudden- 
ness is  rendered  possible  only  by  tensions  mduced  between  tissues,  ceUs,  or  parts 
of  a  cell,  and  which  are  equalized  in  a  moment.  A  phenomenon  such  as  this 
we  have  already  recognized  as  taking  place  in  hygroscopic  movements,  where, 
in  addition  to  the  slow  oscillation  due  to  gradual  aosorption  and  evaporation  of 
water,  irregular  movements  also  occur.  At  the  moment  when  the  dehbcence  of 
a  capsule  is  effected  by  a  sudden  adjustment  of  tensions,  not  infrequently  parts 
of  the  fruit  wall  or  the  seeds  are  thereby  thrown  ofi.  The  ejaculatory  movements 
we  have  yet  to  study  may  be  compared,  from  a  biological  point  of  \'iew,  with 
tliese  movements  in  dry  fruits.  So  far  as  the  mechanism  is  concerned  they  are 
closely  related  to  them,  but  the  difierence  Uesinthis,  that  the  tensions  previously 
mentioned  are  conditioned  by  the  swelling  of  the  membrane  or  cohesion  of  imbi- 
bition water,  while  those  we  have  now  to  speak  of  are  due  to  osmotic  pressure. 

Let  us  commence  with  cases  where  the  tensions  are  those  which  occur  in 
single  cells,  as,  for  example,  in  the  spore  cases  (asci)  of  the  Ascomycetcs  (De 
Bary,  1884).  and  let  us  select  Ascobolus  as  our  first  example.  The  asci  are 
elongated  cells,  each  containing  eight  j'oung  cells  or  spores  in  addition  to  the 
normal  cell  constituents,  viz.  a  peripheral  protoplasmic  layer — much  reduced  in 
amount — ^and  an  osraotically  active  cell-sap.  The  asci  are  aggregated  io 
thousands  into  a  single  layer  (nymenium),  and  are  mixed  with  narrow  stmle  cells 
(paraphyfecs).  When  the  ascus  becomes  ripe  a  marked  increase  in  the  osmotic 
pressure  occurs,  along  with  a  subsequent  increase  in  volume,  which  may  easily 
result  in  the  doubling  of  the  original  length  and  diameter  of  the  ascus.  If  the 
ascus  is  cut  off  or  plasmol>'scd  it  regains  its  original  size,  so  that  the  increase  in  siM 
is  not  due  to  growth.    At  a  certam  moment  in  the  natural  course  ol  develop- 
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mcnt  a  circular  patch  at  the  apex  of  the  ascus  can  no  longer  withstand  the 

pressure  inside,  and  it  forthwith  bursts.      In  consequence  oi    the  pressure 

of  the  elastic  and  contractile  membrane  the  entire  contents  of  the  cells  are 

at  once  ejected  Uirough  the  opening,  in  the  case  of  Ascobolus  to  a  height  of 

seven  or  more  cm.,  and  in  Sordaria  fimiseda  to  as  much  as  15  cm.,  whiiet  the 

wall  at  once  contracts  to  its  original  dimensions.    In  Ascobolun  a  large  number 

of  asci  burst  at  the  same  moment  in  the  day,  i.  e.  between  one  and  three  o'clock, 

the  extension  and  extrusion  from  the  hyraenial  surface   having  begun  the 

evening  before.   The  ejection  occurs  thcnaftcra  vcrygentle 

shaking,  which  probably  acts  so  as  to  cause  a  slight  bending 

■of  the  ascus  and  in  this  way  an  increased  stretching  of  the 

membrane  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  apical  region  to  with- 

-stand  ;  at  the  same  time  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  in 

the  long  run  ejection  may  occur  without  such  oscillation. 

This  daily  periodicity  in  the  ejection  of  spores  is  obviously 

dependent  on  light,  but  into  these  relationships  we  cannot 

enter   here.      Nor  can  we  discuss  in  detail  the  various 

means  whereby  asci  open,  for  the  isolation  of  an  apical  lid 

as  in  Ascobolus  is  by  no  means  general. 

A  certain  amount  of  interest,  however,  attaches  to  the 
type  of  ascus  which  ejects  its  spores  one  at  a  time,  as 
takes  place  in  many  Pyrenomycctes,  e.g.  Sphacria  scirpi 
<Pringsh£IU,  1858).  Eiefore  the  spores  begin  to  be  ejected 
a  sudden  extension  of  the  ascus  takes  place,  amounting  to  as 
much  as  three  times  its  original  length.  As  a  consequence, 
the  outer  lamella  of  the  wall  ol  the  ascus  is  ruptured^  and  rolls  up,  while  the 
iimer  lamella  becomes  stretched  (Fig.  127) ;  a  tension  thus  arises  between  two 
layers  of  the  cell-wall  not  previously  exliibiting  any  difierence.  By  the  vigorous 
extension  of  the  ascus  the  spores  (which  arc  in  this  case  multicellular),  arc 
pushed  towards  the  a{>ex,  and  very  soon  the  uppermost  spore  is  ejected  through 
the  apical  opening.  As  the  ascus  contracts  it  becomes  slightly  shorter  and  the 
next  spore  at  the  same  time  closes  the  aperture,  and  so  renders  any  further  exit 
of  cell  contents  impossible.  Thereupon  ensues  a  fresh  increase  in  osmotic  ten- 
sion in  the  ascus,  mcrcasing  until  the  second  spore  is 
3'ccted  through  the  narrow  aperture,  and  so  on.  When 
1  the  spores  are  shed  the  ascus  contracts  markedly,  and 
at  the  same  time  its  wall  becomes  much  swollen,  and 
hence  it  is  very  apparent  that  the  ejection  is  not  occa- 
sioned by  osmotic  pressure,  or  at  least  not  by  that  only, 
but  that  swelling  of  the  cell-membrane,  may  take  port 
in  tlie process.  Similarly  in  manyother  lowcrorganisms 
the  spores  are  pressed  out  of  the  mother -cell  by  swelling 
of  cCTtain  parts  of  the  ceJi-wall. 

Osmotic  activity  is,  however,  responsible  for  the 
ejection  of  the  spores  of  Empusa  and  its  allies  (e.g. 
Basidiobolus,  p.  249)  and  for  the  corresponding  pheno- 
menon in  the  sporangia  of  Pilobolus.  Let  us  consider  the 
case  of  Pilobolus  crystaUintts  (compare  De  Bary,  1884). 
In  this  plant  we  have  a  sporangiophore  {i,  in  Fig.  128) 
which  is  much  swollen  and  whose  termination  is  inserted 

into  the  base  of  the  sporangium.  When  the  pressure  in  the  sporangiophore 
bas  reached  a  certain  height  a  circular  rupture  occurs  in  the  membrane  at  rand 
the  contents  of  the  cell  are,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  wall,  ejected  just  as 
in  the  case  of  the  ascus  of  Ascobolus.  TTie  liquid  which  is  ejected  from  the 
sporangium  in  this  case  may  be  thrown  into  the  air  to  a  height  of  a  metre. 
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There  is  another  series  of  examples  which  may  serve  as  an  illustration  ot 
ejaculatory  movements,  wtiich  are  due  not  to  the  activity  ol  a  single  cell  but 
to  tensions  in  many.  The  method  met  with  in  the  squirting  cucumber  (fciotfiHw 
datfrium)  (Hildebrand,  1873)  reminds  one  of  the  phenomena  of  ejectimi  as 
illustrated  by  Ascobolus.  The  elongated  ovoid  fruit  (Fig.  129),  owing  to  the 
bending  of  the  peduncle,  turns  its  base  upward.  It  consists  of  a  wall  fonned  of 
several  layers  of  cells,  enclosing  slimy  contents  enveloping  the  seeds.  When 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  as  is  indicated  by  its  turning  yoUow.  the  part  of  the  pedonck 
nearest  to  the  fruit  wall  becomes  loose,  and  if  the  fruit  be  lightly  touched  it  sprii^ 
out  ol  the  fruit-wall  just  like  the  cork  out  of  a  champagne 
^^^^  bottle  (Fig.  129,  //).   At  the  same  moment  the  mucilaginous 

^^W^  contents  of  the  fruit,  together  with  the  seeds,  are  ejected 

^— ^'''  with  great  force  to  a  considerable  distance.     It  is  obvious 

(       \  that  the  fruit-wall  contracts  during  this  process  and  the 

\         -f*  amount  of  contraction  may  readily  t>e  measured.     Thas 

\       /  a  contraction  in  length  from  100  to  86.  and  in  diameter 

\     /  from  100  to  84,  has  been  observed  in  a  frait  not  perfectly 

ripe,  and  in  all  probability  a  still  greater  contraction  cxcurs 
in  the  absolutely  riix"  condition,  but  owing  to  the  readiness 
with  which  such  fniits  explode  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
carry  out  measurements  on  them.  "The  fruit-wall  most. 
therefore,  have  been  in  a  stretched  condition  previous  to 
the  bursting.  Researches  hitherto  made  on  F^chaUiytm 
have  not  determined  whether  this  stretching,  as  in  the  case  of  A  scoAoIiu,  is  doe 
to  osmotic  pressure  or  to  pressure  resulting  from  the  swelling  of  the  coatents. 
On  the  contrary  it  appears  to  us  improbable  that  the  pressure  of  the  fruit  mB 
itself  operates  in  the  way  Hildebrand  suggests.  According  to  this  author 
the  external  layers  of  the  wall,  which  are  composed  of  large,  succulent,  thin- 
walled  cells,  are  able  to  extend  more  than  the  inner  layers,  and  must  in  conse- 
quence exert  pressure  on  the  interior  o!  the  fruit  and  so  bring  about  tha 
explosion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  howe%'er,  the  layers  of  the  fruit-wall  inchidnig 
the  DH/^Toncs,  as  DuntociiET  (iSjjjlong  ago  observed,  sAor/^n  during  the  con- 
traction of  the  fruit-wall. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  certainly,  stretching  is  induced  in  the  fruit-wall  in 
the  wayi  in  which  Hildebrand  believed  it  takes  place  in 
EcbaUinm,  that  is.  by  diflerential  stretching  of  different  cell 
layers,  by  tissue  expansion.  As  an  example  of  this  we  may  talce 
ttie  case  of  Impatiens  (EiCHBOLZ,  1865).  The  fruit  is  composed 
of  five  carpels,  and  the  seeds  arise  from  an  axlle  placenta. 
When  the  fruit  is  ripe  the  five  thin  lateral  walls  separate,  oot 
only  from  the  placenta  but  also  from  the  outer  wall,  and  this 
latter  splits  into  five  valves,  each  corresponding  to  the  rcgioa 
between  tu-o  lateral  walls.  When  fully  ripe  toe  least  tench 
is  sufficient  to  isolate  the  five  valves  from  each  other,  and 
each  of  these  rolls  itself  up  suddenly,  like  a  watch-sprtBg. 
teganing  at  the  base,  striking  against  the  seeds,  and  throwing 
titeai  out.  If  one  attempts  to  bend  the  valve  straight  again. 
H  bnftfcs  across,  but  if  it  be  plasmotyscd  all  opposition  to 
th«  str&iRhtentiu>  is  removed.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that 
we  are  'wtt^l'ng  here  with  an  osmotic  phenomenon,  and  ck»er 
iavtttigatioo  demonstrates  that  a  lay«r  of  {>arench>'ma  lync 
tiDder  the  external  epidermis  acts  dynamically,  sw^ting.  aaa 
to  it  the  interrul  cell  mass  acts  antagonistically.  In  the 
coinpl»t«  trutt,  thcg  Uyrr  is  pasiti\-ely  stretched,  it  endeavours  to  expand,  and 
tbb  at  ooct  nmtti  in  the  isolation  of  the  valves,  because  its  cells  poascaa  nry 
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clastic  walls  and  present  a  very  high  osmotic  pressure  (75  atmospheres). 
Wi'hcther  the  inner  layers  of  the  wall  exhibit  equal  osmotic  pressure  out  less 
extensible  membranes,  or  whether  their  osmotic  pressure  Is  less,  docs  not  appear 
to  have  been  determined  ;  a  difference  in  the  extensibility  of  the  membranes 
is  quite  sufficient,  however,  to  account  for  the  result. 

Cydanthera  pedala  (Hildf.rrand,  1873)  may  t>c  compared  in  all  respects 
with  Impaticns  so  far  as  its  mechanism  is  concerned,  but  it  differs  enliruly  in 
its  team.  The  fruit  of  this  plant  consists  of  three  carpels,  forming  a  placenta, 
however,  on  only  one  of  the  sutures,  bearing  two  rows  of  obUquely-pIaced 
seeds.  The  position  of  the  placenta  in  the  interior  may  readilj^  be  recognized 
in  the  asymmetrical  fruit  (Fig.  130,  /).  for  on  this  side  there  is  less  bulging, 
and  the  spines,  developed  on  the  other  side,  are  here  absent. 

When  the  fruit  is  ripe  the  wall  bursts  open,  from  the  top  downwards,  into 
two  longitudinal  halves,  which  curve  outwards,  so  that  the  exterior  of  both 
becomes  concave,  in  consequence  of  tissue  tensions  which,  however,  operate  in 
the  reverse  way  to  those  in  Impatiens.  Certain  peculiar  arrangements  in  the 
interior  of  the  fruit  facilitate  the  ejection  of  the  seeds,  for  the  placenta  becomes 
released  from  that  half  of  the  fruit  with  which  it  was  origina.lly  united,  but 
remains  firmly  attached  to  the  apex  of  the  other  cur\'ing  halt,  and  hence,  whea 
the  sudden  rupture  occurs,  it  is  slung  backwards,  and  the  seeds  are  in  this  way 
released  from  their  attachment  and  jerked  with  considerable  force  into  the  air. 

Similar  tensions,  leading  to  movements,  are  found  not  merely  in  fruits  but 
in  other  regions  of  the  plant,  and  are  especially 
frequent  in  flowers.  The  relation  of  the  stamens 
of  many  Leguminosae  (e.g.  Spartium)  to  the 
carina  is  the  only  case  that  need  be  referred 
to;  these  are  suddenly  released  when  the  flower 
is  visited  by  an  insect,  whereby  the  pollen  is 
ejected.  These  phenomena  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  investigated  from  the  physiokigical 
standpoint,  so  that  we  need  not  discuss  them 
further.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ejaculatory 
movements  of  the  stamens  of  the  Urticaceae 
have  been  accurately  studied,  and  a  brief 
reference  may  be  made  to  them.  Each  stamen 
when  the  flower  opens  is  curved  inwards  so  that 
the  anther  comes  to  touch  the  base  ot  the  fila- 
ment.   The  concave  side  of  the  filament  is  thus 

in  a  state  of  compression  and  attempts  to  straighten  itself,  but  cannot 
do  so  on  account  of  certain  obstacles.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear 
as  if  the  perianth  on  the  one  hand,  and  ovary  on  the  other,  Iwtween  which 
the  anthers  are  pinched,  were  the  cause,  but.  as  Askenasy  {1879)  showed, 
it  is  possible  to  remove  a  stamen  from  the  flower  without  any  consequent 
straightening  of  the  filament.  The  anther  is  glued  to  the  base  of  the 
filament  and  it  is  only  when  this  resistance  is  overcome  that  the  concave  side 
straightens  itself,  while  the  anther  opens  with  a  sudden  jerk,  at  the  same  time 
ejecting  the  pollen.  A  touch  or  a  slight  heating  may  accelerate  this  movement, 
but  it  takes  place  automatically  when  the  osmotic  pressure  has  become  sufficiently 
great.  If  the  filaments  be  plasmolysed  the  tension  is  abolished,  and  hence  we 
may  conclude  that  osmotic  pressure  alone  is  responsible  for  the  movement.  The 
plasmolysed  filaments,  however,  present  a  certain  resistance  to  attempts  to 
straighten  them  on  account  ol  the  fact  that  the  convex  sides  ar»  mw*  hUl 
grown  tlian  the  concave  sides;  the  rapidity  of  the  releasing 
therefore  overcome  the  resistance  offered  by  the  greater  lengt) 

In  the  discussion  of  these  examples  of  slinging  moveir 
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and  again  remarked  that  equalizing  of  tensions  is  generally  brought  about  after 
the  apuUcatioo  ol  a  stimulus,  such  as  contact,  sliaking.  Sec,  but  that  they  may 
take  place  to  all  appearance  of  their  ovrti  accord  when  the  tension  has  reached 
a  certain  amount.  To  prove  this  is,  however,  by  no  means  easy,  ior,  obviously, 
the  nearer  the  organ  approaches  to  a  condition  of  ripeness,  shocks,  ever  de- 
creasing in  intensity,  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  the  application  of  which  are 
scarcely  avoidable  in  the  course  of  the  observation.  We  have  yet  to  dtscnss 
the  significance  of  these  shocks, 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  often  spoken  of  such  shocks,  and  have 
seen  that  very  frequently,  by  their  means,  fnt-rgies  stored  up  in  the  organisms 
are  relciised ;  they  act  as  '  stimuh.'  In  speaking  of  plant  formation,  we  saw 
that  contact  esi^ecially  might  act  in  this  way,  and  in  Lect.  XXXVIU  we  shall 

learn  to  recognize  a  whole 
series  of  movements  which 
were  initiated  by  contact.  The 
question  now  before  us  is, 
must  we  group  such  slinking 
movements  as  we  have  just 
been  discussing  alongside  the 
movements  resulting  from  the 
application  of  stimuh.such  as  we 
have  yet  to  consider  ,*or  are  they 
to  beplaced in  another  category. 
viz.  'autonomous'  movements? 
By  autonomous  move- 
ments we  mean  such  as  are  in- 
duced by  some  internal  factor 
and  not  the  result  of  the  appli- 
cation of  an  external  stimulus 
(Lect.  XLI).  From  what  has 
been  said  it  is  evident  that 
the  ejaculatory  movements 
manifested  by  spores  and  suc- 
culent fruits  may  be  autono- 
mous. Ulien  such  movements 
follow  a  blow  or  shaking  it  is 
obvious  that  the  immediate 
result  consists  only  in  a  local 
increase  in  tension  which  woold 
arise  spontaneously  in  the 
course  of  further  ripening. 
Seeing  that  the  blow  does  not  provide  the  force  which  brings  about  the 
ejection  we  have  here  to  deal  with  a  releasing  force  only,  or  a  stimulus.  This 
stimulus  differs  essentially  from  tliose  usually  met  with  in  the  plant,  so  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  ejaculatory  movements  are  to  be  counted  as  siiniulus 
movements  or  not.  There  are,  however,  slinging  movements  which  are 
undoubtedly  typical  stimuius-movemcntSy  and  in  order  to  show  clearly  the 
difierence  between  these  two  types  it  will  be  advisable  to  discuss  one  example. 

The  slinging  movement  in  question  is  exemplified  in  the  flower  of  the 
orchid  Caiaselum,  the  structure  of  which  wdll  be  made  clear  by  a  study  of 
Fig.  131  (Darwin,  1877).  In  /  the  entire  flower  is  shown  after  removal  of  five 
of  the  perianth  leaves ;  the  one  left  is  the  large  labcllum  (/).  In  the  middle 
stands  the  column,  from  the  face  of  wluch  project  two  horn-tike  appendages, 
the  so<alled  antennae  {an).  Looking  at  the  column  in  face  view  (//)  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  antennae  arise  at  the  base  of  the  massive  anther  (a).     As  in  all 
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orchids  the  poTIen-grams  are  here  united  into  poIUnia,  and  the  poUinia  are 
connected  by  meansof  a  stalk,  the  caudiclc  {st),  with  a  cement  disc  {K).  Thespace 
relations  of  these  three  bodies  may  he  best  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  longi- 
tudinal section  of  the  column  (Fig.  131,  IV).  The  anther,  it  will  be  seen, 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  long  filament  (/)  is  curved  downwards,  and  it  may  be 
noted  that  thecaudicle  uniting  the  poUiniunt and  the  cement  disc  is  l>cnt  over  a 
small  cushion  of  tissue,  the  rostellum ;  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
that  the  caudidc  is  com[Kised  of  the  outermost  cells  of  the  rostellum  and  has 
become  differentiated  from  the  deeper  seated  parts.  The  cement  disc  is  also 
a  part  of  the  rostellum,  and  only  that  side  of  it  which  faces  backward  is  sticky. 

If  the  flower  be  placed  under  appropriate  external  conditions,  one  of  these 
especially  being  a  suitable  temperature,  and  if  one  of  the  antennae  be  lightly 
touched  with  a  jiencil  or  splinter  of  wood,  the  caudiclc  and  cement  disc  arc 
released  from  the  rostellum,  the  caudicle  straightens  itself,  and  throws  the 
cement  disc  forwards  with  considerable  force.  The  movement  is  so  vigorous  that 
the  entire  poUinium  is  jerked  out  of  the  flower  and  is  shot  through  the  air,  cement 
disc  first.  If  it  meets  any  obstacle  in  its  j>assage  the  cement  disc  becomes 
firmly  attached  to  it.  The  biological  significance  of  the  movement  is  perfectly 
clear,  it  is  one  of  the  extremely  interesting  adaptations  one  meets  with  in 
Orchidaceae  for  bringing  about  cxoss-pollination  by  insect  agency.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  go  into  biological  details  ;  what  more  immediate^  concerns  us 
is,  in  the  first  place,  the  nature  of  the  tensions  in  the  caudiclc,  which  is  obviously 
the  mechanical  cause  of  the  movement  and,  further,  the  significance  of  the 
friction  applied  to  the  antennae. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  tensions  in  the  caudicle  there  have  been  no  investi- 
gations, and  absolutely  nothing  is  known  as  to  how  the  effort  to  elongate  the 
mside  of  the  caudicle  arises ;  it  may  be  due  to  swelling,  osmotic  pressure,  or 
growth.  An  investigation  of  the  structure  of  the  cells  of  the  caudicle  should 
prove  an  acceptable  subject  for  research  at  the  hands  of  the  physiological 
anatomist.  Moreover,  the  straightening  of  the  caudicle  longitudinally  is  by 
no  means  the  only  movement  which  takes  place  ;  at  the  same  time,  an  inroUing 
of  its  edges  occur,  so  that  the  outer  ]iarts  along  the  edge  of  the  caudicle  exhibit 
stronger  efforts  to  elongate  than  the  inner  parts. 

The  stipe  may  be  made  to  spring  loose  not  only  by  mbbing  the  antennae 
but  also  by  the  application  of  pressure  to  the  caudicle  itself.  Such  a  pressure 
may  be  compared  with  the  shaking  or  bending  in  the  sUnging  movements 
previously  mentioned  ;  ob^iousily  it  leads  to  increased  tension  and  so  to  an 
cjcplosion  when  the  resistance  is  overcome.  The  touching  of  the  antennae 
is  another  matter  altogether  ;  there  we  have  to  deal  with  a  genuine  stimulus, 
and  this  stimulus  is  applied  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  where  the 
activity  is  manifested.  It  is  quite  out  of  the  question  that  any  contact  between 
a  pencil  point  and  the  antenna  can  possibly  lead  to  a  mechanical  deformation 
of  the  caudicle,  and  so  to  an  increased  tension  in  that  organ.  What  the  prece- 
dent phenomena  are,  how  they  are  transmitted,  and  how  they  lead  to  an  ejection 
of  the  pollinia  is  as  yet  quite  unknown. 

Hitherto  we  have  consideredonlysuch  movements  as  take  place  in  response 
to  an  external  stimulus  applied  to  some  part  of  the  living  plant.  This  stimulus 
may  be  light,  heat,  electricity,  ^vity,  or  a  mechanical  or  chemical  action  of 
some  body.  We  may  indeed  distinguish  two  types  of  action  of  such  stimuli,  viz. 
general  and  sjiecial.  The  general  stimuli  or  so-called  formal  conditions  arc 
necessary  in  order  that  the  plant  may,  flwt  M  all  k-  in  the  condition  to  react,  in 
order  that  growth  and  movement  1  in  order  that  sptcial 

stimuli  may  be  able  to  induce  n  category  of  general 

stimuli  belong  a  certain  degree ''  'nt  of  oxygen,  and 

ah  substances  which  we  havp  stimuli  very  Ire* 
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<iucntly  either  affect  different  parts  of  the  plants  with  different  intensity  or  (he 
intensity  itself  alters  from  lime  to  time.  Every  stimulus,  as  we  have  already 
sufficiently  shown,  is  a  releasing  stimulus  only.  That  the  formal  conditions 
(genera!  vital  conditions)  operate  also  as  stimuli  has  not  always  been  clearly 
appreciated  ;  but  in  the  majorily  of  cases  it  is  impossible  to  regard  them  in  any 
other  light,  and  it  is  often,  indeea.  extremely  difficult  to  difierentiate  them  from 
special  stimuli. 

Given  the  general  conditions  the  special  stimuli  lead  to  a  number  of  iniernal 
processes  which  we  shall  get  to  know  about  more  exactly  later  cm,  and,  finally, 
to  movement ;  this  we  may  term  the  stimultts  reaction,  or,  more  accurately,  the 
visibU  final  reaction.  We  say  that  the  stimulus  induce4  a  certain  movement : 
the  movement  is  therefore  known  as  an  inJttced  or  paraUmic  movement.  Move- 
ments, which  are  outwardly  indistinguishable  from  paratonic  movements,  are 
also  frequently  to  be  met  with,  which  are  not  so  induced  ;  these  we  speak  of  as 
autonomous  movements. 

Wc  must  now  attempt  to  formulate  some  suitable  classification  of  stimulus 
movements.  We  might  group  them  either  according  to  the  nature  of  the  stimtdJus, 
that  is  to  say,  nioveraeiils  induced  by  heat,  light,  and  so  on,  or  we  may  base  it 
on  the  nature  of  \hc  reaction,  or,  &na\\y,  on  the  btQlogicul  atgnificance  oi  the  move- 
ment. We  will  select  the  nature  of  the  reaction  as  the  principle  to  follow,  and 
distinguish  first  of  all  the  reactions  exhibited  by  motile  organisms,  which  we 
shall  discuss  in  the  two  final  lectures,  as  opposed  to  the  reactions  manifested 
hy  fixed  forms.  The  latter  may  represent  eitner  alteration  in  length,  or  bendings. 
twistings,  or  twinings,  as  illustralcrl  on  p.  406  in  Fig.  119.  Owin^  to  these 
alterations  in  form  a  part  at  least  of  the  organ  takes  up  a  new  relationship  to 
others,  or  occupies  a  new  situation.  When  the  new  situation  shows  a  relation  to 
the  direction  of  application  of  the  Uimulus  we  speak  of  movement  as  a  tropism. 
When,  however,  the  stimulus  is  not  applied  in  any  definite  direction,  or  when 
the  orientation  of  the  organ  sho^vs  no  relation  to  it  but  is  determined  by  the 
activity  of  the  plant  itself,  we  speak  of  the  raovemeots  as  nasHc.  We  will 
begin  by  considering  directive  movemeiUs  or  Iropisins.  and  then  deal  with  bending 
or  naslic  movements,  endeavouring  in  each  case  to  determine  whether  they  are 
due  to  growth  or  to  turgor. 
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LECTURE   XXXIV 

GEOTROPISM.  I 

No  special  botanical  knowledge  is  required  to  convince  oneself  of  the  fact, 
which  all  practical  experience  teaches  us,  that  plant  organs  assume  certain 
definite  positions  in  space.  The  tree  tnmks  in  a  fir-wood  all  stand  perfectly 
erect  and  are  hence  all  parallel  to  each  other  ;  their  branches,  large  and  small, 
always  conform  to  rule,  still  their  lie  cannot  be  stated  only  in  terms  of  the 
angle  which  they  make  with  the  perpendicular,  since  that  obviously  does 
not  comprise  all  the  relations  they  bear  to  the  chief  axis  for  the  time  being. 
Instead  of  a  fir-tree  let  us  examine  a  seedling,  thus  simplifying  the  problem, 
since,  in  this  latter  case,  the  only  organs  present,  at  least  at  first,  are  those  which 
grow  perpendicularly.  At  the  same  tmie  we  can  observe  here,  much  more 
readily  than  in  the  case  of  a  tree,  the  totally  different  beha%'iour  of  the  root  and 
the  stem.  Both  grow  perpendicularly  to  the  earth's  surface,  but  the  stem 
pows  upwards,  while  the  root  grows  downwards.  If  we  place  the  seedling 
in  an  unnatural  jiosition,  e.g.  horizontally,  we  note  immediately  that  both 
organs  begin  to  bend,  the  root  downwards,  the  plumule  upwards.  Since 
these  curvatures  take  place,  not  at  the  place  where  stem  ana  root  meet,  but 
near  the  apices  of  both  organs,  a  varying  length  of  axis  remains  horizontal, 
and  only  the  two  terminations  resume  the  perpendicular  position  on  bending, 
growth  being  continued  in  that  direction.  Smce  almost  every  organ  in  the 
plant  has  a  certain  definite  position  of  rest  and  endeavours  to  r^ain  it  after  it 
has  been  interfered  with,  we  must  grant  to  the  plant  the  capacity  of  orientating 
itself  in  space,  and  the  movements  wtiich  its  members  exhibit  in  their  endeavours 
to  assume  their  natural  and  ajipropriate  positions,  not  by  simple  bending  merely 
but  also  by  torsions  and  twinmgs,  we  term  mtivementa  of  orieniaiion.  Obviously 
this  orientation  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  certain  external  factors  such  as  the 
distribution  of  light,  water,  Sec,  and  the  plant  must  possess  sense  organs  of 
some  kind  by  means  of  which  it  appreciates  the  influences  thus  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  by  the  environment. 

Very  frequently  the  orientation  of  an  organ  is  dependent  on  the  combined 
influence  of  several  factors,  but  in  the  simple  cases  with  which  we  will  begin,  as 
the  downward  curving  of  the  root  and  the  upward  curving  of  the  shoot,  ap- 
parently one  agent  only  is  concerned,  viz.  gravUy.  That  gravity  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  perpendicular  mode  of  growth  of  root  and  shoot  may  be  shown 
by  direct  observation,  for  these  organs  are  orientated  in  the  same  way  over  the 
whole  surf  ace  o(  the  globe,  that  is,  parallel  to  the  earth's  radii,  and  we  know  of  no 
other  force  which  acts  universally  in  this  direction.  Still  it  is  not  on  reflections 
such  as  these  but  on  the  cxi>erimcntsof  Kmght  [1806),  and  Sachs  (1874)  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  actually  founded.  Knight's  experiments  rest 
on  the  following  basis :— Obviouslv  gravity  can  cause  the  root  to  grow  down 
and  the  shoot  to  grow  up  only  if  t^e  seed  remain  in  a  state  of  rest  and  in  the 
same  relative  position  with  reference  to  the  direction  of  the  earth's  attraction  ; 
hence  Knight  concluded  that  if  the  lie  of  the  germinating  seed  were  continuously 
and  rapidly  changed  by  being  subjected  to  the  influence  of  another,  say  oentri- 
tugal  force,  the  effect  01  gravity  might  be  suspended. 

He,  therefore,  fastened  a  num^rol  germiiii^tmg  seeds  to  the  rim  of  a  wheel 
in  a  variety  of  jKMitions.  so  tliat  the  protnidinfi  radicltt  jxiinted  outwards, 
inwards,  and  tangentially.  and  rotatf  »  horizontal  axis.     As  the 

wheel  was  made  to  revolve  at  a  ed,  not  only  was  the 

unilateral  influence  of  gra\'ity  neu  ime  a  very  consider- 
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able  centriftigat  lorce  was  exerted  which  oo  its  part  affected  the  seedlings  on 
one  side  only. 

'  I  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing,'  writes  Knight,  '  that  the  roots*  in 
whatever  direction  they  stood  in  reference  to  the  position  of  the  seed,  tnraed 
their  apices  outwards  from  the  rim  of  the  wheel  and  in  later  growth  formed 
nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  aide.  The  young  stems  on  the  other  hand 
grew  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  in  a  iew  days  all  their  apices  met  in 
the  centre  of  the  wheel.' 

In  this  experiment  Ihc  seedlings  are  influenced  by  centrifugal  force  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  they  are  by  gravity  when  groMn  under  natural  conditions. 

In  another  cxj^ieriment  Kmght  allowed  gravity  and  centrifugal  force 
to  act  at  the  same  time  but  in  different  directions.  The  seedlings  were  fastened 
to  a  horizontally  rotating  disc  and  the  distance  of  the  plants  from  the  centre 
and  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  disc  were  so  arranged  that  the  mechanical 
effect  of  gravity  and  of  the  centrifugal  force  were  equal.  Under  snch  circum- 
stances the  roots  grow  outwards  and  downwards  at  angle  of  45°,  while  the 
stem  gre^v  upwards  and  inwards  at  a  similar  angle.      VS'hen  the  speed  of 


rotation  was  increased,  the  axes  of  the  seedlings  took  up  a  position  which 
gradually  approached  the  horizontal.  From  this  it  must  be  concluded  that 
the  plant  is  unable  to  discriminate  between  centrifugal  force  and  gravity  and 
that  one  force  may  be  replaced  by  the  other.  Both  forces  have  this  m,  common, 
however,  that  they  act  as  accelerating  forces  on  the  plant  body. 

Long  afterwards.  Sachs's  experiments  {1874)  added  very  important  facts 
to  the  fundamental  data  established  by  Kn'ICht.  In  Sachs  s  as  in  Knight's 
first  experiments  the  seedlings  were  made  to  revolve  round  a  horixontal  axis 
but  the  speed  of  the  revolution  was  very  low,  viz.  about  one  revolution  in 
10-20  minutes,  lliis  speed  indeed  is  so  low  that  no  centrifugal  force  worth 
mentioning  is  produced ;  since,  however,  the  unilateral  action  of  gravity  is 
eliminated  owing  to  the  continuous  revolving  movement  of  the  disc,  the  roots  and 
shoots  go  on  growing  in  the  directions  in  which  they  were  originally  orientated. 
By  the  employment  of  this  apparatus,  the  curvmg  {nXtvtw)  of  the  plant  is 
inhibited,  so  that  S.a,chs  (1879)  termed  it  a  Klinostat.  Fig.  132  illustrates 
such  an  apparatus  in  operation.  The  horizontal  axis  is  driven  by  clockwork 
and  to  this  axis  the  plant  is  attached  ;  to  the  mechanical  arrangements  for 
altering  the  sjseed  of  rotation  we  need  not  pay  any  attention. 
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The  movements  of  orientation  of  the  plant  we  term  '  trojiic  '  curvatures 
and  the  capacity  it  possesses  for  producing  such  curvatures  we  term  '  tropism  * 
(p.  428).  According  to  the  nature  of  the  external  cause  we  may  distinguish 
tropic  movements  due  to  gravity,  light,  &c.,  or,  in  other  words,  we  may  speak 
of  geotropism,  phototropism.  &c.  In  the  present  lecture  we  have  to  deal  with 
geotropism,  and  from  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  apparent  that  we  may  recognize 
two  varieties  of  geotropism  :  positive  geotropism — such  as  are  exhibited  by  roots 
and  all  other  organs  whose  direction  of  growth  is  towards  the  earth's  centre,  and 
negative  geotropism  as  manifested  by  shoots  and  such  other  parts  of  the  plant 
as  grow  away  from  the  earth's  centre.  paraUel  to  a  radius  from  it.  Although 
root  and  shoot  may  be  considered  as  characteristic  organs  illustrating  the 
two  types  of  geotrojiism.  it  would  be  quite  inconect  to  assume  that  the  geo- 
tropic  reaction  was  determined  by  the  morphological  nature  of  the  organ. 
The  nature  of  the  reaction  is  rather  determined  by  the  necessities  of  the  plant, 
and  hence  we  meet  with  roots  which  arc  negatively  geotropic,  and  ctow  out 
of  instead  of  into  the  soil  (e.g.  the  pnetimatophores  of  palms,  &c.,  Karsten, 
1890)  and  positively  geotropic  shoots  which  burrow  info  the  soil  or  at  least  grow 
in  a  downward  direction  (e.g.,  rhizomes  of  Yttcca  and  Cordytine,  and  many 
Hower  stalks  after  pollination.  Sec).  Nor  is  the  type  of  geotropism  always 
constant  for  the  same  organ,  for,  as  we  shall  see  later,  a  normally  positivdy 
geotropic  organ  may  become  negatively  geotropic  and  assume  some  other 
relationships  to  the  direction  of  the  action  of  gravity,  to  which  we  have  not  as 
yet  made  any  reference.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  geotropism  is 
a  phenomenon  of  wide  distribution  in  the  plant  world,  for  we  meet  with  it  not 
only  in  the  highest  plants  but  also  in  mosses.  Algae  and  Fungi ;  it  appears 
both  in  multicellular  slnicltu'es  and  in  nnicellular  organs  (internodes  of  NUelia, 
rhizoids  of  Chara),  and  in  unicellular  {(-(wnocytic)  plants  such  as  Mucor  and 
Phycomyces.  On  the  other  hand,  some  ]>lants,  such  as  the  mistletoe  and  many 
Algae,  are  not  geotropic  at  all. 

Our  next  task  must  be  to  examine  more  closely  the  precedent  phenomena 
of  geotropic  curvature.  That  this  movement  depeiids  on  the  unequal  elonga- 
tion  of  opposing  sides  of  an  organ  is  self-evident,  but  how  this  arises  cannot 
be  deduced  from  the  actual  cur^'ature  itself.  Cur\-ature,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  preceding  lectures,  may  arise  from  turgor  or  from  growth.  Geotropic  curva- 
tures, as  a  matter  of  fact,  arise  in  both  ways,  but  curvature  due  to  changes  in 
turgor  occurs  only  in  organs  which  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss  in  this  lecture. 
We  will  confine  ourselves  at  jiresent  to  a  consideration  of  those  which  are  due  to 
growth,  and  endeavour  to  explain  the  principles  of  the  subject  by  reference  to 
a  few  examples.  We  will  select  for  tl^t  purpose  multicellular  organs,  (or  tliere 
are  no  exact  researches  available  in  unicellular  organs.  Geotropic  curi'atures 
have  served  far  more  frequently  as  a  means  of  demonstrating  theories  than  as 
the  subject-matter  of  exact  observation.  Almost  all  that  has  been  done  in  this 
latter  relation  is  due  to  Sachs.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that 
there  are  any  differences  in  this  respect  between  uniceliular  and  multicellular 
onanisms. 

Letusb^inwith  geotropic ctuTrature  in  the  tap  too/, which  wewillimagine, 
to  begin  with,  is  laid  horizontally.  Fig.  133  {Sachs,  1873)  shows  the  different 
stages  in  geotropic  curvature  talten  up  by  the  root  of  Vicia  faba  grown  in  very 
loose  soil  at  a  tem|HTature  of  20"*  C.  The  growing  region  (p.  289)  is  divided  into 
five  equal  parts,  each  2  mm.  long,  from  the  growing  apex  backwards  ;  tlieae 
may  t>c  indicated  by  the  numerals  I  (from  o  to  i),  II,  III,  IV,  V  respectively. 
A  pointed  paper  index  [wints  to  o  (i4).  In  B  the  same  root  is  figured  an  hour 
later ;  the  root  is  still  straight,  but  it  has  already  elongated  about  16  mm.,  as 
the  change  In  the  position  of  o  shows.  In  C  the  root,  alter  two  hours"  interva' 
isseen  to  have  developed  still  further  and  to  have  curved  conside 
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<»tiTseol  the  root  be  watched  through  a  transparent  ^eet  of  mica,  on  which  drcks 
have  been  scratched,  it  will  be  found  that  it  takes  the  form  of  an  arc  of  about 
15  mm.  radius.  D  shows  the  same  root  seven  hours  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  experiment,  and  now  it  will  be  seen  that  the  marks  i  and  2  have 
aheady  moved  past  the  index,  and  that  the  root  as  a  whole  has  elongated  mofe 
than  4  mm.,  the  individual  increments  measured  on  the  convex  side  being:— 
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The  curvature  is  further  sharpened  ;  ttie  radius  of  the  convex  arc.  which  was 

15  nun.  in  C.  is  reduced  to  10  mm.  in  D.     The  curi'e 

w  corresponds  to  the  arc  of  a  circle,  in  the  formation  ot 

-^  which  all  the  growing  parts  take  part  up  to  mark  S.  ai- 

.  jZ^JU^ though  apparently  the  zones  II  and  I II  are  morc&harply 

/f"""^^  Ijcnt  than  I,  IV,  and  V.     E  illustrates  the  root  alia 

X  twenty-three  hours,  and  the  curvature  now  exhibits 

"         n  two  changes  ;  in  the  first  [^ce,  it  is  no  longer  repre- 

sented by  an  arc  of  a  circle,  the  curvature  is  much 
greater  between  marks  2  and  3  than  in  the  region  in 
front  or  behind  ;  in  the  second  place  the  radius  o( 
the  curve  between  2  and  3  is  still  further  reduced. 
viz.  to  about  S  mm.  In  stage  D  the  apex  of  the  root 
lies  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  with  the  horizontal,  in 
E  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  horizontal,  and  we  can 
see  that  the  cause,  but  not  the  only  cause,  ot  the  down- 
ward  direction  taken  by  zones  II  and  1  is  the  bending 
and  growth  of  zone  I II  (between  2  and  3).  In  zone  II 
curvature  is  still  apparent,  which  decreases  towards 
mark  i,  while  the  bending  in  zone  I  is  scarcely  observ- 
able at  all.  From  mark  3  to  the  apex  the  form  of  the 
root  approaches  a  parabola  whose  apex  lies  somewhere 
near  3  (Sachs,  1873  b,  p.  440). 

If  wc  now  inquire  why  it  is  that  at  stage  D  tb« 
growing  region  does  not  show  equal  curvature  in  all 
zones,  we  shall  find  that  the  reason  lies  in  the  dif- 
ferent intensities  of  growth  in  the  separate  zones  and 
also  the  different  positions  assumed  by  them.  Zone  IV, 
after  seven  hours,  has  increased  markedly  less  than 
III,  and  V  is  already  full  grown.  The  capacity  for 
bending  has  thus  ceased  in  zone  V,  while  in  IV  it  is  ob- 
viously much  less  than  in  III.  Zones  I  and  II,  however, 
which  in  the  end  grow  much  more  rapidly  than  HI,  in 
a  very  short  time  attain  the  vertical,  that  is,  succeed 
in  reaching  a  position  where  the  geotropic  stimulus 
can  no  longer  affect  them.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  another  important  condition  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  considering  the  locahzatton  of  the  chief 
region  of  curvature  in  zone  III,  a  condition  the  value  of 
which  may  beestimated  with  the  greatest  certainty  in  organs  with  longer  growing 
regions  than  roots  have.  The  straightening  taking  place  in  zone  I  must,  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  be  partly  the  result  of  elongation,  for  a  curved  organ  must 
become  gradually  flatter,  as  simple  geometrical  considerations  show  us,  if  it 
grows  equally  l>oth  on  the  convex  and  concave  sides. 

From  what  we  have  now  seen  we  may  conclude  that  the  bending  of  the 
root  is  limited  to  the  growing  zone,  but  oar  observations  have  taught  us  nothing 
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as  to  the  more  immediate  course  of  growth.     In  this  relation  there  arc  Uie 
following  possibilities  to  b«  taken  into  account : — 

1.  Growth  proceeds  on  one  side  with  uniform  rapidity. 

(a)  This  side  is  the  concave  side,  but  an  increased  growth  must  then 
occur  on  the  convex  side. 

(b)  This  side  is  the  convex  side,  but  the  rate  of  growth  must  be  reduced 
on  the  concave  side. 

2.  Growth  alters  on  both  sides,  decreasing  on  the  concave  and  increasing  on 
the  convex. 

In  the  second  alternative  the  decrease  of  growth  on  one  side  may  be  as 
great  as  the  increase  on  the  other,  and  then  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  axis 
of  the  root,  which  is  equidistant  irom  the  convex  and  concave  sides,  does  not 
alter  at  all ;  but  in  the  former  possibihty  growth  of  the  axis  must  always  alter. 
showing  an  acceleration  in  (a)  and  a  retardation  in  (b).  In  order  to  demonstrate 
this  point  clearly  Sachs  (1873  h)  calculated  the  increments  of  growth  on 
th^  convex  and  concave  sides,  and  also  in  the  axis  of  roots  which  had  for 
some  hours  undergone  geotropic  curvature,  and.  for  the  sake  of  comparison, 
corresponding  measurements  were  made  on  a  root  which  was  allowed  to  grow 
straignt.    The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained  : — 
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This  table  shows  that  the  curvature  both  on  the  average  and  in  each  individual 
case  is  due  to  a  slight  acceleration  of  growth  on  the  convex  side  and  a  marked 
retardation  on  the  concave  side  ;  axial  growth  is  more  restricted  than  in  the 
root  allowed  to  grow  normally.  [According  to  Luxbukg's  (1905)  measure- 
ments Sachs's  n^biilts  are  not  to  be  depended  on.  ThLs  author  holds  that 
deo'ease  of  growth  does  not  take  place  in  the  middle  line.] 

Negative  geotropic  curvature  in  a  stein  is  illustrated  at  Fig.  134  (Sachs, 
t888).  The  region  in  this  example  which  is  capable  of  growth  is  about  50  cm. 
in  length.  It  has  been  divided  into  five  zones  by  indian-mk  lines,  the  four  lower 
(3-2)  bemg  each  100  mm.,  the  uppermost  (i)  only  50  mm.  long.  The  .stem  was 
I^d  honjwntally  at  noon  (a).  After  3i  hours  (6)  curvature  had  taken  place 
!  in  all  the  zones ;  zone  No.  i  had  shown  the  greatest  cur\'ature  (radius  =  16  cm.}, 
the  least  curved  was  itone  No.  5.  Alter  5I  hours  (c)  the  greatest  curvature 
was  observable  in  zones  -N'os.  3  and  4,  while  rone  No.  i,  which  had  already  bent 
beyond  the  vertical,  had  begun  to  straighten  itself.  After  twenty-two  hours  (rf) 
zones  1-3  had  become  erect  and  thechief  curvature  {with  7  cm.  radius)  lay  between 
the  bottom  oi  4  and  tlie  apex  of  5.  There  are  two  phenomena  worthy  of 
note  in  Uiis  experiment.  In  the  first  place,  the  removal  o(  the  region  ot  most 
vigorous  curvature  to  the  still  growing  base  from  the  zone  of  maximum  growth 
near  thea[)ox,  where  it  fii"st  api>ears,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  siipra-curvature 
of  the  apical  region,  occasioned  notonlybytheafter-effectof  thcgeotro|HCstimu- 
lus  batalso  by  the  basal  progression  of  the  bending.  This  supra -cur\'atu re  is  in 
some  cases  much  more  apparent  than  in  the  case  of  Cephalaria,  as  may  be 
seen  from  a  glance  at  Fig.  135.  The  supra -curvature  is.  however,  very  soon 
neutralized,  for  a  new  geotropic  stimulus  begins  to  operate  in  the  opposite 
way.  and  tor  olher  reasons  which  we  have  alieady  hinted  at  (p.  432),  but  of 
which  wc  shall  have  to  speak  later  on. 

The  final  result  is  invariably  that  a  definite  basal  cm^ing  takes  place 
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at  the  boundary  between  the  c-omptetely  grown  and  still  growing  regioos, 
and  that  the  entire  apical  region  l>ecoine$  perfectly  jierpendicuiar. 

In  ofder  that  we  may  clearly  appreciate  the  distribution  of  growth  in 
the  shoot  we  will  study  more  ui  detail  Sachs's  numerical  results  from  exi>eri. 
mental  research  on  the  stem  ol  Cephtilaria,  as  fi^ed  at  Fig.  134.  The  letter 
U  indicates  the  increase  in  Ungth  on  the  under  side^  0  that  on  the  upper  bide, 
both  in  mm. ;  and  it  must  be  noted  that  the  uppermost  zone  at  the  commence- 
ment is  only  half  as  long  as  the  others  ;  R  reiJiesents  the  radius  ol  the  arc  oJ 
the  curvature  in  cm. 
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Since  we  have  no  data  available  as  to  growth  in  an  uncurved  control 
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experiment  it  is  impossible  to  say  here,  as  in  the  case  o£  the  root,  whether  an 
elongation  takes  place  over  all  {measured  on  an  axial  line),  and  we  can,  therefore, 
only  aflirm  that,  during  curvature,  growth  on  the  concmi  side  frequently 
remains  stationarw  or  that  it  shows  a  distinct  retardation.  We  must  not 
attempt  to  geiit-ralizc  on  these  results,  since  growth  takes  place  on  the  concaw 
side,  not  merely  in  the  example  we  are  consider ing.  but  in  other  organs  ako, 
and  the  principal  fact  is  that  there  is  a  differential  growth  on  both  sides.  As 
a  second  illustration  we  may  take  the  measurements  made  by  XoLi.  (1888). 
This  author  established  the  fact  that  in  Hippuris,  a  geotropic  curvature  occurred 
when  the  increase  on  the  under  side  was  (in  twelve  hours)  5  mm.  and  on  Uie  upper 
side  0-25  ram.  In  the  same  time  the  axis  increased  about  3-6  mm.  Comparmn 
these  figures  with  growth  in  an  erect  shoot  of  Uipptiris  we  find  growth  in  the 
latter  to  amount  onlv  to  1-0  mm.  Here,  therefore,  wc  have  to  deal  with  an 
acceleration  of  growth  and  not.  as  in  the  root,  with  a  retardation.  [I.l'xburc 
(1905)  was  unable  to  confirm  this  growth  acceleration  in  Hippuris ;  on  the  con- 
trary, this  author  has  shown  that  both  here  and  in  othtT  plants  during  the 
curving  a  retardation  of  growth  occurs.] 
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Differential  growth  has  been  established  not  only  between  the  upper 
and  under  sides  of  an  uninjured  and  complete  organ  but  also  in  isolated  portions  ; 
thus  in  stems,  at  all  events,  curvatures  have  been  obserx-ed  in  parts  cut  out 
fromashoot,  while  roots,  after  wounding,  remain  fnra  longer  time  insensitive  to 
the  influence  of  gravity,  ft  is  by  no  means  remarkable  that  separated  segments 
of  stenis  should  still  show  ^eotropic  curvature,  but  the  behaviour  of  plant  organs 
when  split  longitudinally  is  worthy  of  note.  Il  a  aitm  be  split  longitudiiiaUy  a 
curving  outwards  of  each  half  must  occur  in  consequence  of  differences  in  tissue 
tension,  but  if  one  of  these  halves  be  arranged  so  that  its  epidermis  is  upper- 
most,  and  the  other  half  be  in  the  reverse  position  (the  cut  surface  of  the 
medulla  lying  horizontally),  geotropism  influences  each  half  differently,  ar»d 
induces  in  theiri  differential  growth  between  the  upper  and  under  tissues  ;  in 
the  section  which  lies  epidermis  upwards  growth  in  the  medulla  is  accelerated 
while  the  epidermis  shortens,  in  the  other  half  the  epidermis  increases  in 
length  and  the  medulla  grows  less  vigorously  than  in  the  other  half.  Tbsue 
tensions,  however,  in  this  case,  to  a  certain  extent,  obscure  purely  geotropic 
curvature.  If  similar  researches  are  made  with  nodes  of  grasses,  i.e.  with 
the  swollen  basal  regions  of  the  leaf  sheaths  where  tissue  tensions  of  this  type 
are  absent,  geotropic  cur\'ature  may  be  determined  both  in  the  upper  and  under 
longitudinal  halves  ;  it  makes  no  difference  which  side  is  uppermost.  De  Vries 
(1800)  has  shown  that  geotropic  curvature  occurs  in  each  longitudinal  area 
even  if  the  shoot  be  divided  in  four. 

Grass  nodes  are  of  interest  from  another  point  of  view.  In  the  organs 
hitherto  spoken  of  the  geotropic  curvature  depends  on  longitudinal  grounh ; 
where  longitudinal  grou'th  ceases  there  cur^'ature  is  also  absent.  At  all  events, 
this  is  the  conclusion  to  which  all  investigators  have  come  who  have  examined 
the  question,  with  the  exception  of  Konr.  (1S94),  who  hold:*  an  opposite  view. 
The  nodes  of  Gramineae  are  able,  however,  to  develop  geotropic  curvature  in 
the  full-grown  condition,  for  they  arc  capable  of  renewing  growth  each  time 
they  are  removed  from  the  jxisition  of  geotropic  rest.  In  this  curvature 
the  under  side  undergoes  great  elongation ;  in  a  very  short  time  it  becomes 
double  or  even  as  much  as  five  times  as  long  as  it  was,  while  the  upper  side 
is  forcibly  compressed  so  much  as  to  throw  it  into  foids.  A  few  numerical 
details  (Sachs,  1872,  206)  will  make  this  clear. 
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More  recently,  from  many  points  ol  view,  it  has  been  shown  that  not 
only  grass  nodes  and  related  structures,  but  many  other  lull-grown  organs,  may 
develop  curvature  when  subjected  to  geotropic  stimulus.  Branches  aJso  ^vhich 
are  secondarily  thickened  may  exhibit  geotropic  curvature,  which  cannot 
be  induced  in  plants,  e.g.  palms,  which  have  no  jwwer  of  secondary  growth. 
It  mtKt  be  assumed  that  the  power  of  cur\'ing  rests  in  the  power  the  cambium 
has  of  producing  elemcnls  of  diffejcnt  lengtlis  on  either  side.  Detailed  investi- 
gations on  these  points  are,  however,  not  avaihhlc.  (Compare  Meiscuke,  1899  ; 
JosT,  1901  ;  Baranetzky,  1901.) 

in  every  case  which  has  been  accurately  studied  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  curvature  is  a  difference  in  longitudinal  growth  of  opposite  sides. 
is  generally  the  case  a  stretching  of  the  cell -membranes  due  to  turga 
cedes  surface  growth,  and  this  is  gradually  rendered  permanent  by  grow 
the  organ  be  pla.smolysed  at   the  commencement  ol  geotropic  curvi 
grows  at  first  in  a  straight  line,  later  on,  however,  the  curvature  is  per 
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Turgor  extension  is  unequal  on  the  two  antagonistic  sides.  The  difierence 
would  appear  to  depend  on  the  fact  that  the  osmotic  pressure  mcreases  on  the 
convex  and  decreases  on  the  concave  side,  but  that  is  by  no  means  the  case; 
on  the  contrary,  the  pressure  on  the  concave  side  appears  to  remain  constant, 
while  that  on  tiie  convex  side  U  reduced.  Since  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
cell-wall  does  not  depend  directly  on  the  amount  of  osmotic  pressure,  there  is 
nothing  very  astonishing  in  this.  Unequal  turgor  extension  of  the  two  sides 
must  depend  on  an  alteration  in  the  elasticity  of  the  cell-walls.  We  have 
already  seen  that  there  arc  no  reliable  data  available  as  lo  the  causes  for  such 
alterations  m  elasticity  any  more  tlian  there  arc  on  the  general  (]UCi>tion  of  the 
mechanics  of  growth  m  the  cell-wall.  On  that  account  it  is  neeoless  for  us  to 
enter  into  such  controversial  points,  although  geotropic  curvatures  have 
frequently  been  brought  forward  in  support  of  different  views  as  to  the 
mechanics  of  growth  in  the  cell-wall.  Unfortunately,  measurf^ments  made  o( 
curving  organs  often  do  not  at  once  determine  whether  the  concave  or  the 
convex  side,  or  both,  are  actively  concerned  in  the  bending.  In  many  cases, 
such  as  those  where  the  concave  side  is  directly  shortened,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  behaves  passiveJy,  and  that  tlie  curving  is  the  result  ol  vigorous  stretching 
of  the  conve.\  side  aided  by  rigidity  in  the  axial  region.  If.  ah  in  grasses, 
the  concave  side  be  thrown  into  folds,  the  passivity  of  ttiat  side  makes  itself 
apparent  at  once.  It  does  not  always  behave  in  this  manner,  however.  Certain 
experiments  of  Sachs  (1873  a),  where  the  several  tissues  were  removed  during 
the  bending,  tend  to  show  tlmt  the  axis  (medulla  in  the  case  of  the  stem)  is 
not  directly  concerned  in  the  process,  but  this  is  true  only  of  the  uninjured 
plants  and  not  of  the  longitudinally  spilt  intemudes  mentioned  on  p.  435. 

A^uming  then  that  cur\*ature  in  general  depends  on  unequal  growth 
on  opposite  sides,  that,  in  positive  geotropism,  groMrth  is  retarded  on  the 
side  of  the  organ  facing  the  soil,  while  it  is  accelerated  on  the  upper  side, 
and  that  in  negative  geotropism  the  distribution  of  growth  is  reversed,  we  have 
next  to  ask  how  it  is  that  gravitv  influences  growth,  and  especially  how  it  is  able 
to  inOucnce  different  organs  indiJteieiU  ways.  Asamatterof  fact,  Ihequestioa 
has  been  in  a  sense  already  answered  hy  our  describing  geotropism  as  a  stimulus 
reaction  ;  the  significance  of  this  terminology  being  tliat  gravity  is  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  releasing  force  and  not  one  which  acts  in  a  purely  raeclianical  manna, 
and  this  conception  of  the  phenomena  must  obviously  be  looked  upon  as  the 
correct  one,  when  we  remember  that  gravity  induces  diametrically  opposite 
reactions  in  positively  and  negatively  geotropic  organs.  The  history  of  the 
science,  however,  shows  (as  to  the  history  of  geotropic  investigations  compare 
ScHOBER,  iSggJ  that  this  conception  was  only  arrived  at  as  the  result  of  con- 
siderable labour  and  was  by  no  means  self-evident  from  the  very  first.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  even  as  late  as  the  seventh  decade  of  the  last  century,  an  in- 
vestigator of  the  rank  of  Hofmeister  (1863)  attempted  to  show  that  gravity 
acted  in  a  purely  mechanical  way.  This  author  believed  that  the  softness  of 
the  root  accounted  for  its  capacity  for  bending,  which  in  turn  was  indua^d 
by  the  weight  of  the  apex.  Into  his  explanation  of  the  negative  geotropism 
of  the  stem  we  need  not  enter,  for  it  has  only  an  historical  significance.  The 
theory  based  on  the  plasticity  of  the  root  apex  is  also  of  interest  only  from 
an  historical  point  of  view,  although  it  is  full  of  lessons  for  us  even  nowadays, 
as  showing  how  thinking  men  under  the  dominance  of  a  preconceived  notion 
may  go  blindly  in  opposition  to  facts ;  it  reminds  us  also  that  the  fad  is  the 
chief  thing,  the  theory  only,  as  it  ou^ht  to  be,  the  ever-changing  t^xpressioa 
of  the  aggregate  of  experience.  Had  Hofueister  not  l>ecii  imbued  with  a 
preconceived  idea  lie  must  have  seen  that  the  apex  of  the  root  really  more 
closely  resembles  a  piece  of  glass  than  a  stick  of  hot  sealmg-wa.v,  Jounson' 
(1828)  had  long  previously  shonn  that  the  weight  of  the  root  apex  may 
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supported  by  a  force  equal  in  amount  and  yet  that  the  geotropic  curva- 
ture was  still  maintained,  and  in  i82)>  Pinot  found  that  the  root  apex 
was  able,  when  bendint;  downwards,  to  force,  its  way  into  mercury,  and  could 
overcome  a  ver\'  considerable  opposing  pressure.  HofmeisfjiR  was,  however, 
tinacqualnted  with  these  older  obser\'ations,  and  Frank  (i86S)  was  the  first 
to  replace  the  view  of  passive  sinking  of  the  root  apex  held  by  Hofmkister 
by  the  correct  interpretation,  when  he  said  that  in  gcotropism  wc  were  dealing 
%<nth  a  special  evolution  of  energy  which  u-as  released  in  the  interior  of  the 
organ  by  gravity.  Subsequently  the  effect  of  gravity  as  a  releasing  force  was 
fully  discussed  by  Pfeffek  (1875, 1893  a)  and  by  Sachs.  It  ought  also  to  be 
mentioned  that,  in  1824.  Dutrochet  spoke  of  gravity  as  a  releasing  agent, 
although,  later,  he  enunciated  another  view. 

As  the  dottTiward  curving  of  the  root  may  be  acoonriiranied  by  a  recog- 
nizable expenditure  of  energy,  so  also  negative  geotropism  is  the  result 
of  a  similar  exiH-ndiiure,  bet'ause  a  weight  has  to  be  iifted,  and  because  the  force 
acts  on  a  very  much  larger  lever  in  the  shoot  than  in  the  root.  Pfeffkr  (1893  b) 
has  recently  studied  the  work  done  in  the  nodes  of  grasses  subjected  to  geotropic 
curvature,  and  Meischke  (1809)  has  examined  other  plants  with  a  similar 
<nd  in  view.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  energy  required  for  carrying  out 
the  work  accomplished  reaches  values  such  as  we  might  expect  to  obtau  on 
the  principle  (p.  422)  that  geotropism  is  a  growth  phenomenon.  It  has  been 
shown  more  particularly  that  the  energy  expended  in  making  a  stem  of  a  grass 
stand  erect  is  about  that  required  lor  the  purpose,  but  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  a  large  surplus  of  energy  is  developed  in  other  geotropic  curvatures  which 
permits  of  the  stiaaglitenmg  of  the  shoot  after  pronounced  over -curving  of  tjie 
apex.  Although  wc  cannot  go  into  details  here  it  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  know 
tliat  the  work  done  during  the  curving  bears  no  ratio  to  the  energy  provided 
by  gravity.  The  energy  required  to  produce  the  movement  is  supi>lied  by  the 
growing  parts  of  the  plant  itself,  gravity  acts  merely  as  a  releasing  force. 

If  grai.ity  acted  only  through  the  weight  of  the  moved  organs  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  resulting  curvature  might  be  determined  according  to 
mechanical  principles,  but  if  it  acts  as  a  stimulus  we  must  first  of  all  de- 
termine experimentally  how  far  the  curvature  depends  on  the  duration,  in- 
tensity, and  direction  of  the  force.  Even  in  rapidly  reacting  organs  there  is 
always  an  interval  of  about  one  to  one  and  a  hall  hours,  before  the  horizontally 
placed  organ  shows  a  noticeable  curvature,  and  this  latent  period  may  in  other 
-rases  be  extended  to  several  hours.  It  is  by  no  means  essential  that  the  plant 
should  be  stmnilated  continuously  imtit  flic  reaction  begins — it  is  ({uite  sufficient 
if  the  stimulus  Iw  applied  for  a  shorter  period,  .-^s  Czapek  (1898)  has  shown, 
the  sporangiophores  of  Phycomyus,  the  hypocotyl  of  fietn,  the  nrst  sheatliing 
leaf  in  seedlings  of  Avuia  saliva  and  Prudaris  catiariensis,  after  exposure 
to  the  geotropic  stimulus  for  only  fifteen  minutes,  exhibit  later  a  ciuring,  even 
if  meanwhile  they  be  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  or,  better  still,  rotated  on  a 
klinostat.  An  after-e^eci  following  on  a  geotropic  stimulus  makes  itself  apparent 
not  only  if  the  organ  during  the  curving  is  gradually  placed  in  its  normal  rest 
position  but  also  if  the  stimulus  be  removal  long  before  any  visible  reaction 
occurs.  The  minimum  lime  during  which  the  geotropic  stimulus  must  be  applied 
in  order  that  a  bending  may  take  place  as  an  after -eHect,  we  term  the  latent  period. 
It  has  in  no  case  been  found  to  be  less  than  fifteen  minut&s  and  amounts  to 
twenty  minutes  in  the  radicles  of  Zea,  Pisum,  Litpftius,  and  Cucurbiia,  to  fifty 
minntes  in  the  epicofyl  of  Phaseolus,  and  to  several  hours  in  other  structures. 
[.According  to  FiTTiNr.'s  (1905)  researches  Czapek's  numbers  are  not  to  bereUed 
on ;  the  latent  jieriod  may  often  amount  to  only  6-7  minutes,  and,  according  to 
MoiSESCU  (1905),  it  may  be  even  leas  than  that.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  latter 
author's  employment  of  the  microscope  for  the  determination  of  the  commence- 
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ment  of  curving  suggests  lurther  lines  of  research,  but  his  siaiements  arc  open 
to  criticism.  J  The  period  of  duration  of  the  stimulus  affects  very  mark^ly 
the  beginnmg  of  the  geotropic  curving,  for  while  roots  of  Lufnnits.  kept  in  tite 
borizootal  position  for  thiily-live.  forty.  iJJty,  sjxty  minutes,  bend  rapidl}/  one 
after  the  other  on  the  khnostat,  so  that  after  ninety  minutes  tlic  reaction  is  visible 
in  every  one  of  them,  the  cur\-ing  docs  not  begin  for  two  or  three  hours  when  the 
roots  arc  exposed  for  only  twenty  minutes.  We  may  suppose  that  a  stimulus 
applied  for  a  still  shorter  [wrifwi,  c.  g.  less,  than  the  latent  period,  must  still  have 
some  slight  effect  on  the  plant,  although  it  does  not  induce  a  visible  curving. 
Indeed,  there  are  ob5cr\'ations  recorded  which  confirm  this  suppositioD,  i-  c.  ex- 
periments on  intermittent  stimuli.  If  the  root  of  Linum  be  placed  horizontally 
for  two  minutes  and  vertically  for  six  minutes  alternately,  geotropic  curvatwt 
takes  place  after  a  certain  time,  although  each  separate  stimulus  is  far  shorter  lo 
duration  than  the  latent  period,  and  hence  is  unable  alone  to  induce  a  curving. 
If  each  individual  stimulus  made  no  permanent  impression  on  the  plant  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  a  summation  of  these  stimuli  to  result  inageotropic  reaction. 
Wc  must  aiisume  that  every  stimulus,  however  short  it  be  in  the  period  of  applica- 
tion, produces  some  internal  change,  which  we  may  describe  as  an  excitation.  This 
excitation  lasts  longer  than  the  stimulus,  and  hence  a  summation  of  excitations 
is  possible,  and  when  this  summation  reaches  a  certain  amount  then  the  liminal 
intensity  is  exceeded  and  curvature  begins.  Detailed  research  Ls  still  required 
before  we  can  say  how  small  the  stimulus  periods  may  be  when  these  follow  each 
other  at  regular  inter\'al9  and  also  how  great  the  intervals  may  be  between  the 
individual  stimuli,  for  it  stands  to  reason  that  there  must  be  limits  to  both. 
The  matter  is  of  importance,  lor  the  whole  theory  of  the  klinostat  rests  on  the 
results  of  such  expermients.  Wc  are  as  yet  quite  ignorant,  for  instance,  whetJiei 
plants  are  really  geotropically  stimulated  at  all  when  placed  on  a  klinostat  oc 
whether  the  individual  stimuh  neutralize  each  other.  Czapek  till  recently  {comp. 
1902. 468)  held  the  formcrview.  Wc  may  imagine  with  him  the  uniform  rotation 
of  the  klinostat  replaced  by  four  succe-ssivc  jerks,  so  that  the  plant  for  a  certain 
time  is  allowed  to  rest  in  each  of  the  four  chief  positions,  viz.  above,  right, 
below,  left.  The  plant,  according  to  Czapek,  must  remain  in  each  of  these 
positions  for  a  briefer  time  than  the  length  of  its  latent  period;  thus  if  the  latent 
period  be  twcntyminutei  one  completerotation  maybe  effected  in  sixty  minutes 
so  that  the  plant  remains  for  fifteen  minutes  in  each  of  the  four  positions,i.e.  less 
than  the  latent  period  and  hence  is  not  stimulated.  According  to  Noll  (1900), 
however,  we  have  in  this  case  to  deal  with  intermittent  stimuli,  for  at  forty- 
five  minutes  intervals,  a  definite  face  is  brought  under  the  influence  of  gravity 
for  fifteen  minutes,  but  bending  cannot  take  place  because  each  stimulus  is  again 
neutralized  by  (lie  corresponding  stimulus  applied  when  the  plant  is  in  the  op- 
posite position.  In  many  organs  it  is  quite  immaterial,  so  far  as  the  result  is  con- 
cerned, whether  on  the  klinostat  the  reaction  only  or  the  stimulus  as  well  ceases; 
the  nodes  of  grasses,  however,  behave  quite  differently  in  either  case,  they  must 
be  able  to  discriminate  between  the  two  possibiUties.  If  laid  horizontally  they 
not  only  bend  but  also  exliibit  renewed  growUi.  If  they  be  placed  in  a  klinostat 
they  begin  to  grow  (Elfvinc,  1884),  but  their  growth  is  uniform  on  all  sides. 
This  behaviour  of  the  grass  nodes  appears  to  prove  (compare  Ppeffer,  Phys.  II. 
126,  and  Noll.  1902,  p.  413)  that  the  movement  of  the  klinostat  inhibits  the 
geotropic  curvature  but  not  the  geotropic  stimulus.  If  this  conclusion  Iw  correct, 
then  undoubtedly  an  alteration  in  the  rate  of  growth  on  the  klinostat  may  be 
imiversally  demonstrated  where  an  organ  laid  horizontally  grows  axially  more 
slowly  or  more  rapidly  than  when  placed  vertically  :  it  (e.g.  Hippuris)  must 
abo  grow  more  rapidly  on  the  klinostat  than  under  normal  conditions.  Only 
such  organs  as  exhibit  a  retardation  on  the  concave  side  equal  to  the  acceteratloD 
on  the  convex  side  may  go  on  gron'ing  in  an  unaltered  form  on  the  klinostat 
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Experiments  on  thi^  subject  arc  as  ^vt  scanty,  so  tliat  we  need  not  attempt  to 
amvcat  any  definite  tletision  between  the  two  theories.  [Meanwhile  FirriNo's 
(1905)  caretul  investigations  have  made  us  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
these  gcotropic  phenomena.  This  author  has  studied  in  detail  tht-  results 
of  intermitu-nt  stimulation,  and  was  able  to  show  that  the  duration  uf  a 
single  stimulus  may  he  shortened  at  will,  and  that  by  summation  ol  these 
stimuli  a  movement  is  finally  mduced.  Fitting  has  also  studied  the  relation 
between  the  period oi  duration  ol  the  stimulusand  of  the  interval  ol  non-stimulus 
in  the  case  of  intermittent  stimuli,  and  has  found  that  geotropic  curvature 
invariably  takes  i>lace  if  the  intervals  are  ten  times  as  long  as  the  periods 
daring  which  the  stimulus  is  applied.  He  has  also  shown  quite  clearly  that  only 
thebendingandnot  the  perception  of  thestimulus  is  impossible  on  thcklinostat.] 
In  addition  to  the  duration  of  the  geotropic  stimulus  wc  must  also  take 
into  consideration  its  intensity.  Ww  variations  in  the  amount  ol  tlie  stimulus, 
however,  as  observed  in  different  regions  of  the  earth,  are  so  minute  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  deal  with  them  experimentaUy,  even  if  they  were 
more  accessible  to  the  observer  than  they  really  are.  Knight's  discovery 
relieves  us  from  all  difficulty  in  this  rcs|>ect,  lor  we  may  increase  the  centri- 
fugal force  to  any  extent  wc  please,  and  wc  may  thus  study  the  dependence 
of  the  latent  period  on  the  amount  of  this  force.  If  we  vary  the  centrifugal 
force  so  that  on  the  one  hand  it  amounts  to  thirty-eight  times  the  value  of  g. 
(gravity)  and  on  the  other  hand  reduce  it  down  to  0-0005  g-  the  reaction  takes 
place  (in  the  root  of  Vicia  faba,  CzAPEK.  189s)  in  the  following  times : — 
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From  these  experiments  it  follows  first  of  all  that  the  plant  responds  in  ttie 
same  way  but  more  slowly  to  a  |niUing  force  a  thousand  times  less  than  g. 
As  in  all  movements  manifested  in  response  to  a  stimulus  so  in  the  case  of 
gCDlropisni  the  stimulus  must  reacJi  a  certain  amount,  the  so-called  'liminal 
^ue',  before  a  reaction  follows.  The  reaction  follu^^'s  all  the  more  rapidly  tlie 
more  vigorous  the  rirleasing  lorce  is,  and  we  may.  therefore,  conclude  tliat  the 
effect  of  the  stimulus  or  theexcitation  in  the  plant  is  so  much  the  greater  the  more 
vigorous  the  centrifugal  force  is.  Xo  investigations  have  as  yet  been  made  on 
the  effect  of  still  greater  intensities  of  centrifugal  force.  It  must  not  be  assumed 
that  theexcitation  increases />an^dssM with  the  increase  in  thecentrifugalforcc, 
because  this  force  will  in  the  long  run  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  plant,  or 
at  least  retards  growth  (Andrews,  1002).  It  may  also  be  possible  to  determine 
experimentally  an  apex  on  the  stimulus  curve  (region  of  greatest  excitation)  and 
an  upper  hmit  of  stimulus  in  addition  to  the  already  known  limiual  intensity. 
Wemayalternot  only  the  (/Mm/tOTi  and  ifi^^ri^t^y  but  also  the  i>ic(iic-ncf  of  the 
geotropic st mi ulus.  If  a  shoot  besopLicedlhat  itgrows  inastraight  linew^u'dfi/.?, 
that  is  to  say,  parallel,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  that  o(  the  gt'otropic 
stimulus.  There  is  no  reaction  at  alL  or.  to  be  more  accurate,  there  is  no  geotropic 
curvature.  If,  however,  the  shoot  be  placwl  at  an  inclination  to  the  vertical  so 
that  the  line  of  direction  of  gravity  makesan  angle  with  the  axis,  acurvature  takes, 
place,  owing  to  the  fact  that  on  the  under  side  growth  is  accelerated  and  on  the 
upper  side  retarded.  The  influence  of  gravity  will  have  all  the  greater  (but  purely 
mechanical)  effect  the  more  nearly  the  stem  approaches  the  horizontal.  In  that 
position  gravity  should  have  its  maximum  effect,  and  if  we  go  on  tiuning  it  over. 
that  effect  will  again  be  diminished,  until  finally,  in  the  inverted  position,  it  will 
Iiavc  reached  zero.  Recent  researches  do  not,  however,  confum  this  \'iew. 
Oapek  (1S95),  employing  various  methods  of  producing  the  excitation,  found 
that  the  maximum  effect  was  produced  when  the  angle  135''  downwards  was 
reached.   Roots  behaveexactly  m  the  reverse  way.  responding  most  when  placed 
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at  an  anfle  ol  135"  with  the  vertical  and  pointing  upwards,  i.  e.  45"  above  the 
horitcttitiu.  [Scvcrftl  authorities,  Fimsc  <IQ05)  especially,  have  shown  that 
the  optimum  stimulus  is  given  in  the  horizontal  petition.]  In  both  types  o( 
organ,  however,  it  may  be  determined  that  in  addition  to  the  normal  position 
the  inverse  position  is  also  a  uusilion  ot  rest :  certainly  roots  bend  downwards 
in  a  short  time  when  invcrteii  and  bhoot-s  u]}wards. 

Th«>c  reactions  are,  however,  consequent  on  sm;dl  curvatures  induced 
by  internal  factors,  by  which  a  de\'iation  from  the  position  of  rest  is  brought 
about.  If  a  plant  turned  upside  doiATi  be  mechanically  prevented  from  per- 
forming any  autonomous  curvature  a  geotropic  curvature  never  takes  place  as  an 
after-effect  on  the  klinostat.  There  b  always  one  noticeable  difference  between 
the  two  ]>ositions  of  rest,  the  normal  position  is  stable  but  the  inverted  position 
is  labile.  Any  organ  which  is  inclined  somewhat  from  the  inverse  position 
does  not  bend  back  again  into  that  position  but  attempts  to  assume  the  ncmul 
direction.  The  only  (X>int  we  have  to  deal  with  here  is  the  transference  of  the 
stable  mto  the  labile  position,  and  vice  versa :  we  have  only  to  alter  the  end  by 


Pig.  1)6.     Two  tliorrr*  of  t%t»osltgia,  Gxcl  hurj^nilall^  in  "rt  laiii)  anJ  in«  fu      i  ;i*"-fe,  oneilh;'  fiskcl 

by  ill  ba»c.  ihr  uther  tthe  left  i  by  the  4pe«.    BoUi  nhd*  i!«olto[>iT  Kurvalsrc    <Sli|{hil>-  leduciM]). 

which  the  plant  is  fixed  (Frank,  i86«;  Noll,  1892).  If  we  employ  isolated 
branches  and  (ix  them  horizontally  by  their  apices  the  reaction  which  takes 
place  is  th<?  same  as  that  seen  when  the  branch  is  fixed  in  the  normal  position. 
that  is  to  say,  the  side  facing  the  ground  exhibits  growth  acceleration,  but  the 
further  results  arc  quite  distinct,  for  the  base  bends  upwards  and  retuJut  the 
stabh  rest  positioH  in  the  inverted  lie  (Fig.  136). 

Any  attempt  to  discover  why  a  geotropic  curvature  follows  when  the  plant 
is  in  certain  positions,  while  other  positions  may  be  described  as  positions  ol  rest, 
at  once  suggests  the  question,  what  is  the  initial  effect  of  gravity  on  the  plant  ? 
Researches  which  have  been  carried  out  during  recent  years  show  more  and  more 
clearly  that  between  the  application  of  the  stimulus  and  the  movement  a  whole 
series  of  processes  takes  place,  whose  existence  is  rendered  especially  prominent 
if  the  application  of  the  stimulus  and  the  performance  of  the  movement  affect 
distinct  and  widely  separated  parts  of  the  plant.  Under  such  circumstances  at 
least  three  different  operations  may  be  distinguUhed  ;  (i)  the  appreciation  or 
jwrception  of  the  stimiUus  by  the  receptive  or  sensitive  organ ;  (2)  the  reactioD  of 
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le  motile  organ  :  and  (3)  obviously  the  transference  of  the  former  to  the  latter. 
The  credit  of  liaving  heen  the  first  to  clearly  distinguish  between  stimulus  and  re- 
sponse belongs  without  doubt  to  CnAHr.ES  Darwin  (i88t),  alt  hough  the  evidence 
he  put  fonftard  in  support  of  (lie  fact  has  not  stood  the  test  o(  later  criticism. 

Such  localization  and  separation  of  perception  from  response  have  now 
been  demonstrated  witli  certainty  in  the  case  of  heliotropk  stimuli  (Lecture 
XXXVI);  whether  the  same  is  true  of  gcotro]>ism  also  is  not  quite  so  well 
established.  In  spite  of  Czapek's  (1895.  looo)  ingenious  experiments,  which  we 
cannot  pause  to  describe  here,  it  is  very  doubtful,  for  many  reasons,  whether 
the  seat  of  geotropic  perception  lies  really  in  the  root  apex  or  only  in  the  root- 
cap  (NfeuEC,  1900, 1901) ;  similarly,  there  is  considerable  room  for  suspecting 
the  truth  of  the  assertion,  so  often  made,  that  in  tho  case  of  the  seedlings  of 
certain  grasses  (PanicKie)  it  is  only  the  extreme  apex  of  the  cotyledon  that 
is  sensitive  to  the  geotropic  stimulus.  [Even  yet  this  auestion  has  not  been 
decisively  answered ;  new  methods  have  been  mvented  by  Piccard  to  deter- 
mine this  point  (1904),  but  his  results  cannot  be  considered  as  above  criticism. 
Compare  also  RiciiTER  (1902),  Darwin  (1902),  and  Massart(i902).] 

Although  a  considerable  separation  between  the  region  of  perception  and  of 
movement  has  not  as  yet  been  demonstrated  in  thecaseofthestiinulus  of  gravity 
there  are  certain  recorded  observations  of  Czapek  (1898)  available  which  go 
to  show  that  there  are  at  least  two  different  series  of  jjrocesses  :  those  concerned 
with  the  perception  of  the  stimulus  and  those  concerned  with  the  reaction. 
As  in  the  case  of  all  movements  in  response  to  stimulus,  geotropjsm  depends 
on  certain  general  or  formal  conditions  ;  there  must  be  a  certain  temperature, 
a  certain  nutritive  supply,  water  and  oxygen  in  sufficient  cjuantity,  &c.,  &c., 
before  any  geotropic  rcsjwnse  can  take  place.  The  conditions  which  have 
to  be  fulfilled  before  the  stimulns  can  be  appreciated  arc  tint  the  same  i\^  those 
which  govern  the  occurrence  of  the  reaction,  for  the  stimulus  may  be  perceived 
under  circumstances  where  no  growth  or  geotropic  response  may  take  place. 
Thus  at  2*  C.  a  geotropic  response  may  be  induced  after  a  sufficiently  long 
exposure  to  the  stimulus  of  gravity,  but  the  movement  is  carried  oui  only  when 
the  plant  is  exposed  to  a  higher  temperature.  Again,  the  stimulus  of  gravity 
may  be  appreciated  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  oxygen,  but  that  gas  is  essential 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  movement.  In  this  way,  or  by  methods  of  a  similar 
character,  wc  may  convince  ourselves  of  the  existenceof  two  separate  phenomena, 
phenomena  of  jwrception  and  phenomena  ol  reaction. 

How  comes  it  to  have  sensitivity  of  this  kind  ?  What  is  it  that  the 
plant  perceives  when  gravity  affects  it?  Knight's  experiments  leave  no 
doubt  in  our  minds  that  gravity  influences  the  plant  only  through  mass  ac- 
celeration, which  it  exercises  on  all  bodies,  i.e.  by  weight.  But  it  is  also  certain, 
as  wc  have  seen,  that  the  weight  of  the  overlmnging  part  of  the  plant  above 
the  zone  of  curvature  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  since  we  can  neutralize  tliat 
w-ithout  stopping  the  geotropic  movement.  What  we  have  to  deal  with  is 
an  effect  of  weight  operating  in  the  interior  of  the  plant,  even  in  each  individual 
cell.  Since,  however,  it  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that  most  of  the  proto- 
plasm exhibits  streaming  movements  it  follows  that  it  is  only  the  quiescent 
ectoplasm,  as  Noll  has  pointed  out  {i8fi8,  532),  that  can  be  sensitive  to  the 
stimulus  of  gravity;  it  must  be  able  to  distingubh  between  varying  pressure 
on  different  sides  of  the  cell.  Let  us  now  assume  the  whole  cell  contents, 
vacuoles,  and  streamingprotoplasm  to  be  the  cause  of  the  weight,  in  the  vertical 
position  of  the  cell  3  lateral  pressure  must  be  exerted  on  the  ectoplasm,  but  any 
two  opposite  regions  must  be  subjected  lo  similar  'n-^^urcs.  Let  us  now  incline 
the  cell  somewhat  out  of  the  pcrpe"  tc  must  be  exerted  at 

once  on  a  certain  part  of  the  undei  in  that  on  the  cor- 

responding part  of  the  upi)cr  side  at  a  considerable 
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pressure  on  the  cell-wall  always  results  Irom  tlie  osmotic  activity  ol  the  cell- 
ciMitcnts,  we  ran  scarcely  assume  that  the  Umitc<l  alUrration  in  pressure  resultini: 
from  the  inclining  of  the  cells  can  be  perceived  by  the  plant.  If,  like  Noil. 
U002),  we  make  tne  very  modest  assumpticm  that  the  turgor  pressure  amounis 
only  to  three  atmospheres,  there  rests  on  the  ectoplasm  in  every  position  a  water 
column  of  30  m,;  ii  we  a^tsume  the  diameter  of  the  cell  to  be  o-l  nun.,  the  under 
side  of  the  organ  io  the  horizontal  position  must  bear  an  excess  of  0-1  mm.  of 
water  over  the  upper  side ;  the  plant  must  be  able  to  appreciate  the  difference 
between  a  pressure  uf  30,000  and  3o.ooo-i  mm.,  and  ii  the  incUnatiao  of  the 
cells  be  less  or  ttie  turgor  be  higher  it  must  be  able  to  appreciate  even  less 
marked  dilferences  of  pressure. 

Apart  altogether  from  this  conception  there  are  two  hypotheses  which  have 
recently  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  jXJwer  plants  have  of  appreciating  the 
stimulus  of  gravity.  Noll  (1900)  imagined  that  a  sensitive  apparatus  was 
formed  in  the  ectoplasm,  analogous  to  the  statocysts  which  occur  in  crayfish, 
adapted  to  the  appreciation  of  the  direction  of  gra^nty  liut  beyond  the  limiLs  of 
vision.  These  must  consist  of  approximately  spherical  vesicles  composed  of 
sensitive  plasma  filled  with  sap,  ana  containing  a  small  but  relatively  heavy  body 
in  the  fluid.  Tins  body  would  correspond  to  the  slatohth  of  tlie  crayfish,  and 
we  may  also  term  it  a  'statolith '.  and  it  must,  according  to  the  position  ol 
the  plant  organ  in  space,  exert  a  pressure  on  some  definite  part  of  the  sensitivt 
plasma,  and  so  induce  a  '  perception  '  in  the  plant.  In  order  to  explain  this 
tlieory  more  in  detail  let  us  select  for  study  a  sporangiophore  of  Phycotnyces, 
laid  horixontally.  The  pressure  on  the  outer  side  of  the  sensitive  plasma  would 
operate  in  the  statocj-sts  of  the  under  side,  and  a  growth  acceleration  would 
be  induced  as  a  response  to  this ;  on  the  upper  side,  however,  the  insides  of  the 
statocysts  would  be  affected  by  the  statoliths  and  a  retardaticHi  of  growth  would 
result.  If  the  statolith  affects  the  intermediate  limit  between  the  regions  which 
induce  either  an  acceleration  or  retardation  of  growth,  i.  e.  between  the  outer  aikd 
innei'  hemisphere,  then  there  is  no  sensation  or  at  least  no  reaction.  In  tbe 
horizontal  position  (his  would  be  true  ol  the  side  walls,  but  in  the  vertkai  pa'^i- 
tioii  the  whole  of  thcstatocj-sts  come  to  lie  in  neutial  regions  above  or  bekiw  in 
the  cyst ;  in  the  former  case  only  the  statocysts  of  the  sides  arc  unaffected,  in 
the  latter  all  are  unaffected.  The  application  of  this  hyixjthesis  to  a  positively 
geotropic  cell  presents  no  difficulty  and  so  it  need  not  oe  discussed  here,  hut 
certain  criticisms  may  be  briefly  advanced  against  this  conception  of  Noll's. 

We  arc  right  in  opposing  the  assumption  of  special  relationshipjs  which  lie 
beyond  the  limits  of  vision  until  the  hypothesis  in  question  presents  us  with  an 
explanation  on  broader  grounds  so  comprehensive  that  we  can  no  longer  do  with* 
out  it.  As  an  example  we  may  refer  to  the  atomic  theory.  But  we  cannot 
compare  Noll's  hyjjothesis  in  any  way  with  that  theory,  because  the  formet  at- 
tempts merely  to  exijlain  the  phenomena  of  geotropism  and  has  no  further  and 
wider  application.  Apart  from  that,  one  difficulty  presents  itself  on  passing  from 
aconsiaerationoi  theuni-  to  that  of  the  multi-cellular  organism.  Since  this  latter 
organism  exhibits  geotropic  curvatures  not  merely  in  the  uninjured  condition 
but  also  when  cleft  longitudinally,  we  must  assume  that  every  individual  cdt  in 
it  is  supplied  with  statocysts.  In  each  individual  cell,  at  all  events  in  the  ccUs  of 
a  median  vertical  lamella  of  the  horizontally  placed  stem,  growth  acceleration  on 
the  under  side  and  growth  retardation  on  the  upper  side  should  be  opposed  to 
each  other  ;  in  reality,  the  cells  near  the  under  edge  show  acaUrated  growth  on 
fiolh  sides,  those  near  the  upper  edge  show  reduced  growth  on  both  sides,  and  the 
median  zone  remains  unatTected.  Hence  wc cannot  assume  the  close  relationship 
between  perception  and  reaction  that  Noll  does.  Response  is  regulated  by  the 
co-operative  action  of  all  cells,  correlation  plays  a  part  which  Noll's  hypothesis 
does  not  explain.     The  hypothesis,  too,  has  a  certain  one-sideditess  in  the  close 
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lexion  between  perception  and  response.  Further,  we  do  not  know  enough 
to  the  geotropic  response.  Noll  appears  to  assume  that  the  cells  of  the 
concave  side  arc  just  as  active  in  the  reaction  as  arc  those  of  the  convex  side, 
hut  the  retardation  of  growth  in  them  can  be  also  passive  and  due  merely  to  the 
accelerated  growth  ol  the  convex  side  {p.  435).  Noll's  hypoUiesis  brings  up 
quite  special  dif&culties.  however  (compare  Pfeffer,  1893  a),  if  the  perception 
really  takes  place  eLsewhorc  tlian  does  the  movement,  for  according  to  certain 
observations  of  Czapek  (iSofl),  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  perception  of  the 
under  region  of  a  horizontally  laid  root  apex  cannot  be  different  from  that  of 
the  upper  side,  and  that  it  is  oniy  transmitted  to  the  under  side  of  this  motile 
zone.  On  the  contrary  we  must  assume  ofual  perception  in  all  the  cells  of  the 
apex,  and  yet  the  cells  of  the  motile  region  react  quite  differently. 

Many  of  the  criticisms  we  have  advanced  against  Nolls  hypothesis 
are  applicable  also  to  Haberias'Dt's  {1900)  and  NfeMEc's  (1900)  \news,  sbiul* 
taneously  and  independently  proniuigatcd.  lliesc  authors  also  employ  a 
statocyst  hypothesis.  The  sensitive  plasma  is  the  ectoplasm  of  the  entire  cell, 
the  btatolittui  arc  relatively  heavy  bodies,  such  as  crystals  and  starch  grains. 
Starch  grains,  which  respond  quickly  to  the  influence  of  gravity  and  press 
against  a  different  region  of  the  ectoplasm  when  the  plant  is  in  the  upright 
than  when  it  is  in  an  inclined  or  horizontal  position,  are  found  in  many  plants, 
regularly  in  the  starch  sheath  of  the  stem,  and  in  the  root  in  a  central  group 
of  cells  of  the  rootcap.  Fig.  137  shows  them  in  the  apex 
of  a  cotyledon  of  a  grass.  The  cells  which  contain  motile 
starch  grains  of  this  kind  arc  conceived  by  the  authors  above 
mentioned  to  be  the  sense  organs  for  the  geotropic  stimulus. 
This  hyix)thesis  has  this  great  advantage  that  it  can  be 
examined  into  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  U  has  called 
iwtii  a  whole  series  of  most  interesting  observations  (Haber- 
LANDT,  1903 ;  Darwix,  1903),  into  the  discussion  of  which 
we  have  unfortunately  no  time  to  enter.  But  dilTicuUies  ol 
various  kinds  meet  us  here  also  (Jost,  1902).  We  will  confine 
ourselves  to  showing  that  evidence  is  entirely  wanting  tending 
to  prove  that  only  cells  with  movable  starch  grains  are  able 
to  appreciate  the  stimuhis  of  gravity.  It  wul  be  sufficient 
to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  plenty  of  plants 
which  exhibit  the  geotropic  reaction,  but  which  contain  no 
starch,  just  as,  conversely,  there  arc  cells  with  movable  starch 
grains  which  give  no  geotropic  response,  although  capable  of 
growth.  (The  starch-statolith  theory  of  geotropism  has  given  rise  to  a  flood 
of  publications,  and.  although  it  has  certainly  found  more  supporters  than 
opponents,  we  cannot  as  yet  accept  it  as  proved.  Since,  in  the  course  of  the 
controversy,  Haberlasdt  has  admitted  that  a  perception  orf  gravity  may  occur 
without  any  change  of  position  oi  the  starch  grains,  he  has  placed  the  theory 
in  an  unassailable  position,  but  at  the  same  time  rendered  it  impossible  of  proof. 
Ftirther  details  will  be  found  in  the  literature,  of  which  we  quote  only  the  most 
recent  and  most  important  {H.a,berlandt,  1905  ;  Nf.MEC.  1903  ;  Darwis% 
1904 ;  Noll,  1905  ;  FiTTtNc,  igosf.] 

Although  a  study  of  the  newer  investigations,  wliichhaveaimed  at  analysing 
the  process  of  stimulation  in  geotropism,  lias  led  us  to  no  conclusive  result,  we 
must  yet  admit  that  our  knowledge  has  been  essentially  widene<I  nn  the  fiubject, 
for  we  have  had  convincing  evidence  that  the  whole  j  impli- 

cated one  and  consists  of  many  inter-related  phase!  *<: 

have  the  purely  mechanical  phase :  gravity  acts  th 
unknown  part  of  the  cell— probably  the  sensitive 
improbable  that  pressure  on  (he  plasma  induces  - 
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txaXtA  tliereby,  although  actessory  changes  may  first  of  all  lead  to  this  result. 
In  any  case  the  first  influence  o(  the  stimulus  ol  gravity  must  be  a  purely 
physical  or  purely  chemical  alteration  in  the  protoplasm,  which  we  may  term 
Perception.  Following  on  this  perception  comes  an  excitation  in  the  protoplasm, 
which  is  undoubtedly  distinct  from  the  mere  perception  of  the  stimxilus,  since  it 
may  be  cumulative,  as  wc  shall  see  in  Lecture  XXX\1.  We  know,  furtbei. 
that  it  is  not  coincident  with  the  preliminaries  of  bending,  that  it  requires 
difierent  formal  conditions,  and  may  {ai;e  [dace  in  a  different  part  of  the  plant. 
In  the  latter  case  the  excitation  must  be  transmitted.  If  we  consider  the  trans- 
mission of  the  excitation  as  tlie  third  phase  then  we  must  rank  the  final  reaction 
as  the  fourth.  Wc  arc  quite  ignorant  whether  no  perceptiwi  or  no  excitation 
occurs  in  the  cases  where  no  reaction  is  manifested,  as,  for  example,  when  the 
organs  are  in  the  perpendicular  position  ;  still  wc  must  believe  that  some  kind 
ol  response  takes  place  in  the  resting  position  also,  but  it  must  affect  all  parts 
uniformly  and  hence  bending  does  not  occur.  Since  stem  and  root  grow 
just  as  quickly  on  a  klinostat  as  in  the  erect  jwsition  it  cannot  be  concluded 
that  the  reaction  is  absent  under  normal  conditions  especially  since  we  do  not 
know  for  certain  whether  stimulation  occurs  or  not  to  plants  on  a  klinostat. 
Since,  however,  Phycomyces,  Chara  and  branches  of  weeping  trees  grow  more 
slowly  in  the  inverted  position  than  in  the  normal,  it  follows  that  gravity  acts 
as  a  stimulus  in  these  cases. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  attempts  have  been  recently  made  to  solve 
the  problems  of  geotropism  by  chemical  and  histological  methods.  NfiaiEC 
(1901)  has  shown  that  special  rc-arrangemcnts  occur  in  the  protoplasm  of  cells 
which  respond  to  the  geotropic  stimulus.  Doubtless,  we  are  here  dealing 
not  with  a  primary  effect  of  gravity  but  with  complex  stimulus*phenomen.a 
which  bear  some  as  yet  unknown  relation  to  the  obvious  curvatures.  These 
phenomena  are  of  great  interest,  however,  becau.se  it  was  formerly  suggested 
that  gra\"ity  in  the  first  instance  induced  movements  in  the  protoplasm. 

CzAPEK  {i8q8,  1903)  has  discovered  that  certain  chemical  cbangies  take 
place  in  parts  which  have  been  geotropically  stimulated,  and  he  has  succeeded  in 
proving  that  tyrosin  is  oxidized  into  homogentisinic  acid.  This  oxidation  aJways 
takes  place  in  the  plant,  but  homogentisinic  acid  is  formed  more  abundandy 
after  the  geotropic  stimulus  has  been  applied,  and  apparently  this  increase 
is  dependent  in  some  way  on  geotropism,  although  what  the  connexion  is  is  by 
no  means  clear,  it  cannot  have  anything  to  do  with  the  perception  of  the 
stimulus,  since  it  takes  place  in  hcliotropic  curvatures  also,  which  presuppose 
another  sort  of  perception  (Lecture  XXXVI).  If  connected  with  the  reatHon 
it  cannot  occur  first  in  the  root  apex  and  must  also  be  distributed  unequaUy'm 
the  zone  of  movement.  The  subject  offers  a  wide  field  lor  experimental 
research.    [Compart-  Czapek,  1905. J 
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LECTURE   XXXV 

GEOTROPISM.    II 

Hitherto  we  have  confined  ourselves  exclusively  to  a  study  of  thoi>e 

Eurts  of  the  plant,  such  as  the  chief  root  cr  duef  shoot,  whose  position  of  equi- 
brium  is  at  right  angles  to  the  earth's  surface,  and  which  bund  back  again 
by  growth  movements  into  that  position  if  they  be  placed  in  any  other.  We 
may  describe  such  organs  as  orthotropic-,  distinguishing  in  them  two  varieties  of 
geotropism,  negative  and  positive.  A  casual  glance  at  plants  as  a  whole  teaches 
us,  however,  that  there  are  many  plant  organs  whose  position  of  equilibrium 
is  other  than  vertical,  and  these  we  term  plagiotropic,  including  under  that 
name  oblique  directions  of  growth  as  well  as  horizontal.  It  is.  possible  for 
an  orthotropic  organ  to  become  plagiotropic  under  the  influence  of  two  forces, 
i.e.  gravity  and  some  other  duective  force,  much  in  tlie  same  way  as  a  body 
under  the  influence  of  two  forces  acting  in  different  directions  obeys  aeither 
bat  takes  a  new  direction  easily  calculated  by  reference  to  the  law  of  the 
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'  parallelogram  ol  forces '.  Plagiouopy  oi  ttib  type  we  wtll  discuss  later  on ;  at 
present  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  those  organs  which  are  piagiotropic  utuUr 
the  influence  of  gravily  only.  An  excellent  and  characteristic  example  is  the 
horizontally  growing  rhizome,  such  as  we  meet  with  in  HeleocMaris  paJusiris.  The 
J«ct  that  this  rhizome  grows  at  a  certain  depth  below  the  surface  demonstrates 
that  one  factorwhtch  has  often  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  orientation  of  organs. 
i.e.  light,  plays  no  part  in  this  case  (Lecture  XXXVI).  Since  also  other  directive 
ageots  are  excluded  (Lecture  XXXVII)  we  have  onlv  gravity  left,  and  we  must 
assume  that  the  horizontal  position  taken  up  hy  the  rhizome  has  to  do  with 
Keotropism  m  some  form  or  another.  The  correctness  of  this  conception 
has  been  demonstrated  by  £lf\inc  (i^Soa).  He  planted  a  subterranean 
shoot  of  Heleockarii  in  a  vessel  filled  with  loose  soil ;  the  vessel  had  one  wnll 
made  of  glass  so  that  the  direction  of  the  new  growth  could  be  studied.  \Vhen 
the  rhizome  is  planted  in  the  normal  position  the  new  region  maintains  the 
same  line  of  growth  as  the  old ;  if  the  ajiex  l>e  bent  obliquely  upwards  or  down- 
wards the  new  rci^oa  becomes  bent  sharply 
back  into  the  horizontal  position.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  axis  be  heisteJ  round  in 
theprocess  of  planting  so  that  a  flankot  the 
nndfr  side  now  iice^  upwards  do  reaction 
of  any  kind  toUows,  the  rhizome  gro\«-s 
straight  on  horizontally  without  bending  or 
twisting.  From  these  experiments  we  may 
conclude  that  the  rhizome  of  Hcleochans, 
(jTows,  not  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  or- 
thotropic  organs,  parallel  with,  but  at 
righi  angles  to.  the  direction  of  gravity; 
and  yet  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
sides  of  the  rhizome,  which  is  radial  in  its 
structure.  The  rhizomes  of  Scirpus  and 
Sparganittm  (ElFVlNG,  1880  a)  and  also  of 
Adoxa  and  Circaea  (GOEBEL,  1880)  have 
been  shown  to  behave  in  the  same  uay. 
and  in  all  probability  the  majority  of  shoot-s 
which  develop  in  a  horizontal  direction  in 
the  soil  liavc  the  same  characters  (e.g. 
Pans,  Anemone  itemorosa,  &c.].  In  many 
cases  these  shoots  are  the  principal  shoots 
of  the  plants  concerned  (e.g.  Pons,  A  doxa),  but  lateral  branches  also  exhibit  this 
special  form  of  geotropism  which  we  may  term  ptagiogeotropism  or  diageotropism. 
The  same  phenomenon  is  very  obvious  in  the  case  of  the  lateral  roots  ol  the 
first  rank,  which  alwaj-s  form  an  angle  with  the  ri^dly  orthotropic  and  poiilively 
geotropic  main  root.  It  is  quite  true  that  iu  this  case  the  angle  is  not  always 
a  right  angle,  it  is  more  often  acute,  and  it  is  by  no  means  constant  in  size; 
that  it  is  determined  by  the  direction  of  gravity  was  shown  by  b.\CHS(i874)  by 
simply  turning  the  plant  round  through  iSo"*.  He  found  that  in  a  short  time 
the  new  growths  made  about  thesame  angle  with  the  line  of  direction  of  gravity 
but  a  totally  different  one  with  the  line  of  the  chief  root,  and  that  after  they 
had  been  again  inverted  the  original  direction  of  growth  was  resumed.  Fig.  138 
illustrates  Sachs's  experiment,  the  darkened  parts  of  the  lateral  roots  being 
those  formed  whilst  the  plant  was  in  the  inverted  position.  Again,  the  laterid 
roots  are  strongly  radial,  for  they  may  be  twisted  at  will  round  about  their  long 
axes  without  their  exhibiting  any  reaction  so  long  as  they  remain  at  the  correct 
■ngic  with  regard  lo  the  direction  of  gravity.  Curvature  follows  at  once  if  there 
^  any  deviation  upwards  or  downwards  from  the  specific  *  limiting  angle*. 
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CzAPEK  (18^5)  lias  also  provH  lliai  no  reaction  takes  place  if  tbc  lateral  root  is 
turned  at  right  angles  ujiwards  or  downwards,  but  if  it  be  only  a  little  removed 
from  these  rest  positions  a  cur\'ature  upwards  or  downwards,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, takes  place,  which  ceases  wnen  the  limiting  angle  is  again  reached. 
This  latter  position  only  is,  however,  the  stabU  rest  position,  the  other  two  posi- 
tions must  be  regarded  as  labile.  Rhizomes  correspond  to  lateral  roots  so  far 
as  regards  the  labile  rest  positions,  but  differ  from  them  as  to  the  stable  rest 
]>asition.  for  that  in  the  case  of  the  root  is  directed  obliquely  dow^\^'ards. 
while  in  the  rhizome  it  is  horizontal.  One  would  naturally  cx|MK;t  that  the 
subaerial  lateral  organs,  e.  g.  many  flowers,  lateral  branches,  would  find 
their  stable  rest  positions  when  directed  obliquely  upward  ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  branches  turn  back  again  to  their  oblique  position  if  tliey  be  forced 
upwards  or  downwards.  We  shall  return  to  this  point  later,  but  meanwhile 
we  may  note  that  many  flowers,  c.  g.  Narcissus  pseudonarctssus,  exhibit  another 
form  of  diageotropism  (Vocrting.  1882}.  The  peduncle  is  bent  ovcj  hori* 
jiontally  on  tTie  orthotropous  scape  and  if  it  be  taken  out  of  this  lie  and  placed 
pointing  obliquely  upward  or  vertical  it  returns  to  the  horizontal  once  more ; 
it  is  remarkable,  "however,  that 
each  reaction  ceases  it  the 
flowers  are  directed  obliquely  or 
directly  downwards. 

Vvhile  the  stable  rest  posi- 
tion of  tlic  orthotropic  plant 
organ  is  quite  constant  and  is 
coincident  wth  the  perpen- 
dicular, we  find  that  plagio- 
tropic  rest  positions  undergo 
variations  not  only  when 
different  organs  are  considered 
but  also  in  one  particular  organ . 
Thus  we  meet  with  very  marked 
differences  in  a  selected  ex- 
ample, which  are  due  to  internal 
anaextemalfactors.  There  are 
especially  two  internal  factors, 
which  we  cannot  always  keep 
distinct:  those  which  depend  on  the  influence  of  the  state  of  development, 
the  'ripeness'  of  the  plant,  and  those  which  depend  on  the  relationships  of 
the  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  (correlations).  If  wc  study  the  lateral 
roots  of  a  bean  (Phaseolus)  uhich  liavc  been  grown  in  umformly  moist  soil  we 
find  that  from  above  downwards  they  form  successively  the  following  angles 
with  the  chief  root,  viz.  ijo".  80°.  8o^  i)o\  00  .  65°.  75°,  75^  40°. 

.'Vpart  from  the  individual  peculiarities  of  single  roots  one  notices  a  decrca&e 
in  the  size  of  the  angle  as  the  apex  of  the  chief  root  is  approached.  Still  mon: 
remarkable  than  these  differences  bcturccn  lateral  roots  is  the  case  where 
a  single  organ  in  the  course  of  time  changes  its  reaction.  Let  us  study  the 
development  of  the  horizontal  rhizome  more  closely,  taking  Adora  as  our 
example.  The  seedling  above  the  level  of  the  cotyledons  consists  of  an  ortho- 
tropic  stem  which  rcachc*;  the  light  owing  to  negative  geotropism,  but  later 
on  this  stem  bends  hack  anrl  buries  itself  in  the  soil.  The  shoot  thus  exhibits 
a  complete  inversion  of  the  normal  geotropic  reaction,  since  it  now  behaves  like 
a  plagiotropic  secondary  root  or  an  orthotropic  but  jiositively  geotropic  organ. 
Alter  it  has  reached  a  certain  depth  the  rhizome  takes  a  horuontal  direction 
and  products  scale  le-aves.  but  it  again  comes  to  the  surface-, acting  in  a  negatively 
geotropic  manner,  when  the  formation  of  foliage  leaves  and  flowering  shoots 
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bqginK.  Alter  that,  the  apex  of  the  rhiiome  once  more  bends  doiniwank  into 
tiiecsrth.tfaen  movcsbori2ontally,and  Ihenagain  upwards.  These aUenutiou 
of  negative  and  positive  geotropic  curvatures  whh  the  transitiona]  [dagiotrofMc 
posUions  show  themselves  to  be  related  to  the  de^'elopmental  state  of  ue  plaat, 
but  they  are,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  partly  dependent  on  extensal  lacton. 
Tlie  rliiiome  of  Paris  is  originally  orthotropic,  but  when  it  once  beconws  phpth 
tracac  (horizontal)  it  remains  so  if  the  cxterttal  relations  be  unaltered.  In  the 
inajonty  of  rhizomes  the  above-f^'ound  flowertoj;  shoot  docs  not  arise:,  as  in 
AJoxa  or  Paris,  as  a  ilaCanaf  oat^wth  from  the  chief  axis,  but  the  end  of  the 
chief  axis  itself  comes  above  ground  and  becomes  orthotropic.  while  a  lateral 
shootgoesongrowinghoruootaUyandcontinuestberhuome.  Thispheoomeoca 
is  seen  e.  g.  in  HeUotkaris,  Sdrpus,  A  nemone  ngmorosa,  and  many  other  plants. 
In  all  cases  the  chief  axis  grows  horizontally  in  the  first  vears  until  the  flowering 
period  comes  on.  and,  further,  the  chief  axis  oi  the  seedUne  is  always  orteinally 
orthotropic.  The  first  alteration  from  orthotropy  to  plagiotropy  is  due  to 
unknown  factors,  but  the  annual  or  more  frequently  recurring  {HeUoJuris) 
changes  from  plagiotroj)y  to  orthotropy  and  vice  versa  appear  to  be  bound 
up  with  alterations  in  the  morphoIogKal  and  physit^ogicu  c^hancteis  of  the 
flowering  shoot. 

Readjustments  of  a  similar  nature,  dependent  on  the  d^ree  of  mamritv 
of  the  organ  in  question,  are  know*n  to  be  frequent  in  the  flower  axis  (\'Ochtis"G, 
18S2).  The  flower  bud  of  Agapanthus,  for  instance,  is  negatively  gootropic, 
the  flower  is  horizontal,  i.e.  plagiotropic,  the  fruit  is  positively  geotropk'. 
The  poppy  is  another  well-known  example.  Its  buds  exhibit  poiilive  geo- 
tropic  curvatures,  which  are  compensated  latei'  by  negative  geotropism.  \Vi£S- 
NER's  (1902)  view  that  the  nutation  of  the  poppy  bud  was  due  to  a  special 
'weight  curving'  is  not  well  founded;  VfJcHTlNC's  thesis,  which  has  been 
described  above,  has  not  been  met  by  Weesnbr;  especially  is  evidence  wanting 
that  the  nutation  ceases  when  the  weight  of  the  flower  is  compensated. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  cases  where  plagiotToplsm  is  obviously  dependent  co 
influences  of  correlation. 

The  influence  of  the  chief  axis  on  the  lateral  branches  is  markedly  shown 
«-ben  the  apex  of  root  or  shoot  is  remo^-ed.  It  has  been  known  for  long  thai 
when  the  apical  bud  ol  a  spruce  is  removed  the  plagiotropic  lateral  shoots  ot  thf 
uppermost  whorl  become  erect  and  tliat  the  strongest  of  them  becomes  com- 
pletely orthotropic  and  replaces  the  chief  axis.  A  ccnresponding  experiment 
us  t>een  successfully  carried  out  by  Sacbs  on  the  root.  It  thus  becomes  1 
pertinent  question  whether  the  plagiotxopism  of  the  lateral  branches  is  a  specul 
^luacter  mherent  in  the  branch  or  whether  the  rest  pc&ition  m  this  case  is  tbe 
nsultant  of  two  directing  fcM'ccs.  so  that,  though  naturally  orthotropic,  these 
branches  are  diverted  from  the  perpendicular  by  a  force  emanating  from  the  chitl 
axis.  This  conception  can  scarcely  be  maintained  in  this  form,  for  B.\ranet/kt 
has  recently  (1901)  shown  conclusively  that  the  geotropism  of  the  latenl 
hnnchrs  is  not  essentially  different  Irom  that  of  the  chief  axis,  and  that  tly 
actual  rest  position  is  conditioned  bya  special  propcrtyof  the  branch.  Mo^cd^ 
taflnl  study  will  be  necessary  to  appreciate  properly  what  is  signified  by  tiu 
MCuliaTity  which  all  organs  possess  and  which  we  may  term  autotropisaL^ 
(Pvwrcn.  1893). 

V0CHTD4C  (1882)  was  tlie  first  to  show  that  when  a  shoot  which  had  1 
lend  geotropic  curvature  was  removed  from  the  imilaterat  influence  of  gravityl 
teWtf  Dtacea  on  a  ktinostat. the  plant  attempted  to  compensate  that  cunatur.-' 
X%0  CMKive  side  whose  growth  had  been  retarded  during  the  curving  do« 
tkMatcd  more  vigorously  than  the  convex  side,  and  hence  the  shoot  becainc 
ainint  ODC*  more-    It  has  been  already  shown  that  not  only  in  gcotnpic 
tMITBtwm  of  the  stem  but  generally  in  all  cases  of  induced  alteration  of  fonik 
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of  tliis  kind  a  compensatory  reaction  afterwards  occurs  which  tends  to  bring 
about  the  original  form.  This  compensatory  reaction  makes  itself  evident 
also  after  a  mechanically  induced  bending  of  the  organ,  and  it  bc^ns,  not 
only  after  the  cause  of  the  bending  has  been  removed,  as  in  the  case  of  geotro- 
pism  on  the  klinostat,  but  also  when  the  organ  is  subjected  to  a  weight  acting 
continuously  and  unilaterally.  Its  effect  Js,  certainly,  then  only  to  flatten  the 
curve,  not  to  remove  it  altogether.  Autotropism  must  also  play  a  part  in 
the  straightening  of  tlie  geotropic  over- curvature,  which  [p.  434)  wc  preferred 
to  regard  as  due  to  renewed  and  converse  geotropic  activity  in  the  ovcrcurvcd 
organ.  Autotropism  is  asst)ciated  with  the  increased  growth  of  the  side 
rendered  concave  by  geotropism  (Fig.  135).  As  Babanetzky  showed,  an 
organ,  such  as  a  shoot  of  Aes^cvius,  may,  after  suffering  geotropic  curvature  ex- 
hibit on  the  klinostat  several  pendulum-like  movements,  because,  just  as  in 
tlie  case  of  geotropism,  the  autotropism  overshoots  the  mark  and  is  not  at 
once  arrested  on  the  attainment  of  the  straight  position  but  causes  a  new  curva- 
t\irc  opposed  to  the  first  and  with  it  autotropic  growth  on  the  opposite  side. 

Returning  to  the  discussion  of  branches  of  trees,  Baraketzky  (1901) 
found  that  during  the  evolution  from  Uie  bud  these  Irequently  showed  negative 
geotropism  (orthotropism)  in  a  very  striking  manner,  and  afterwards  took  up 
the  obliiiue  re^it  position.  Apart  from  other  iactors,  which  we  need  not  speat: 
of  here,  autotropism  is  especially  responsible  for  this  supplementary  curvature 
awuy  from  the  vertical ;  it  causes  the  axis  of  the  branch  to  lie  in  the  direction 
already  determined  by  the  relation  of  the  bud  to  the  stem.  According  to 
WiESNER  (1902)  autotropism  has  nothing  to  do  witfi  this  rest  jxraition  ;  he 
believes  it  due  to  a  sjecial  peculiarity  of  the  lateral  branch,  which  we  have  not 
85  yet  referred  to,  acting  in  combination  with  geotropism.  This  peculiarity  is 
termed  rpinasty,  and  expresses  itself  in  the  effort  on  the  pari  of  the  lateral  organ 
to  grow  more  vigorously  on  the  upper  than  the  under  side.  It  must  not  be 
assumed,  however,  that  this  is  an  hereditary  characteristic  of  the  morpho- 
logically  upper  side  or  that  dorsiventrality  ol  the  branch  has  been  established ; 
on  the  other  hand,  epinastv  must  be  acquired  in  the  course  ol  the  Ule  oi  the 
individual,  if  we  interpret  Wiesner  correctly,  by  the  influence  of  the  weight  of 
the  brajich.  It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  Wiksneb's  theory  without  mention, 
yet  the  explanation  discussed  above  appears  to  us  to  be  more  worthy  of  credence. 

A  closely  related  problem,  and  one  of  great  importance,  is,  what  induces 
the  bud  to  take  up  a  definite  direction  in  space  ?  It  may  be  easily  shown,  by 
cultivation  on  the  klinostat,  that  buds,  like  lateral  roots,  form  definite  anghs 
with  their  parent  axes,  due  to  correlations  only,  and  not  at  all  to  external  factors. 
If  Noll's  klinostat  theory  be  correct,  then  the  lateral  roots  are  not  withdrawn 
from  the  influence  ol  gravity  on  the  klinostat ;  if  the  chief  root  be  placed  in  the 
axis  of  rotation  ol  the  instrument  Usscnw^  of  the  limiting  angle  must  take  place 
in  geo- perception  ;  if  pbced  at  right  angles  to  that  axis  the  angle  must  be  in- 
creased, llie  es.sential  experimental  data  on  this  subject  are  as  yet  non-existent. 
As  may  be  seen  especially  clearly  in  the  root,  the  special  angle  induced  in  experi- 
ments on  the  khnostat  is,  as  a  general  rule,  larger  than  the  limiting  angle  formed 
with  the  cQ-oi>era1  ion  of  gravity.  In  virtue  of  the  internal  directive  force  the 
lateral  roots  would  lie  more  horizontally ;  their  position  as  observed  in  nature 
is  a  resultant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can  make  the  lato^  roots  approximate 
to  the  chief  roots  and  decrease  theUmitingangle  by  using  a  higher  speed  of  rota* 
tion  (p.  451).  The  position  of  lateral  shoots  is  also  a  resultant  of  gco-  and 
auto-tropism,  and  not  infrequently  it  may  be  noted  that  as,  in  the  course  of 
development,  autotropism  decreases  negaUve  geotropism  predominates,  so  that 
axesoi  inflorescence,  for  example  {e.g.  Aesciiiux),  come  to  place  tfiemselves  quite 
vertically.  Briefly,  we  may  say  that  the  influence  of  the  chief  ax  is  on  the  lateral 
organ  expresses  itself  in  the' special iiirection'a.nd  inthcangleatwhichthe  lateral 
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organ  is  laid  down  but  abo  in  increased  autotropism.  A&  already  mentioned, 
Bakakettky  (1901}  assumes  other  factors  still  to  account  for  the  rest  positioa 
ot  the  lateral  organs,  e.g.  the  influence  of  their  own  weigbt ;  into  these  questiocu 
we  cannot  enter  beyond  saying  that  in  our  opinion  a  complete  explanatioo  c^ 
the  position  of  branches  is  not  afforded  by  including  the  factors  to  which  Baka- 
NETZKY  draws  attention  (NoLL,  1902:  [Ppeffer,  Phys.  II,  p.  682]).  After 
these  statement?  it  would  seem  legitimate  to  inquire  whether  on  the 
whole  there  is  such  a  thing  as  plogiotroplsro  without  correlation  ;  the  case 
ol  horizontal  rhizomes  might  be  alluded  to,  but  it  appears  to  us  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  plagiotropism  in  these  structures  also  is  due  to  correla- 
tions. Wc  shall  presently  learn,  however,  that  plagiotropism  may  be  indnced 
by  exterttat  factors  without  correlation. 

Relationship  to  the  chief  axis  is  not  the  only  factor  affecting  geotropisni; 
iD  the  $hoot  itself  the  capacity  for  curving  is  in  many  Cases  inAuenced 
by  correlations.  Miehe  (1902)  has  shown  that  absence  or  incapacity  of  thv 
apex  in  Tradescantia  stops  or  retards  the  curvature  of  the  basal  nodes. 

Ha\'ing  now  glanced  at  internal  factors  we  have  still  to  consider  external 
infiuenccs  which  alter,  often  very  greatly,  the  geotropic  reaction.  The  first  and 
most  important  of  these  is  temperature.  Sachs  (1874)  found  that  an  increase 
in  temi>erature  decreased  the  angle  Ijetwecn  lateral  and  main  roots ;  moTB 
remarkable  alterations  still  have  been  noted  by  V6cHTis<i  and  more  recently 
by  LiDFORS.  These  authors  show  that  under  the  influence  of  a  low  tempera- 
ture (a  few  degrees  alxjve  zero)  normally  orthotropic  shoots  \xcotncplagiotropic. 
The  shoots  of  Senecio  vulgaris  in  the  wild  state  behave  in  this  way  at  the 
beginning  of  winter,  as  do  also  those  of  Sinapis  arvcnsis  (Vochtinc,  1898), 
H^osteum  Mmbeilatnm  {LiDFORS,  1902),  and  artificially  etiolated  shoots  of  the 
potato  (VocHTiNG.  1902).  llie  low  temperature  operates  uniformly  on  aE 
sides  on  the  shoot,  and  the  pla^iotropic  rest  position  cannot,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  a  resultant  of  two  directive  forces ;  gravity  is  the  sole  directive 
agent  in  this  case,  but  temperature  affects  the  nature  of  the  response  00  the 
part  of  the  plant,  the  '  disposition  ',  as  one  might  say.  The  cases  investigated, 
ftTbt  by  Stahl  (1884),  of  the  influence  of  light  on  plagiotropic  organs  tiiay  he 
explained  in  the  same  way.  A  certain  intensity  of  light  induces  plagiotropic 
organs  to  exhibit  positive  geotropic  movements  ;  thus,  illuminated  rhizomes  of 
Aaoxa  and  Circaea  bury  themselves  more  or  less  vertically  in  the  soil,  not  that 
they  turn  away  from  light  because  they  have  liecomc  negatively  heliotropic 
(Lecture  XXXVI),  but  because  they  have  become  positively  geotropic,  as 
may  be  proved  by  a  simple  experiment.  This  alteration  in  oispositiun  is  of 
the  greatest  service  to  the  plant,  since  it  prevents  the  rhizome  from  growing 
out  of  the  soil  if  it  lives  in  suitable  surroundings.  Other  rhizomes  certainly 
react  quite  dificrcntly,  and  yet  quite  in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  for  they  exhibit  negative  geotropism  w*hen  illuminated,  and  at  the  same 
time  alter  into  leafy  shoots.  Lateral  roots  behave  in  the  same  way  as  the 
rhizomes  of  Adoxa,'ioT  they,  on  illumination,  make  far  smaller  angles  with  the 
chief  root  than  thev  do  when  grown  in  the  dark  (Fig.  140). 

The  medium  also  in  which  the  root  grows  is  of  great  importance  in  deter- 
mining the  reaction  of  the  lateral  roots ;  Sachs  (1^4)  found  that  the  rest  positioo 
of  such  roots  was  not  the  same  when  cultureA  were  made  in  soil  as  when  made  in 
water  or  damp  air.  The  greatest  dlHerence  appears  between  the  behaviour  of  the 
side-root  in  the  soil  and  in  the  atr ;  it  stands  out  prominently  on  the  main  root 
(Elfving,  1880  b).  If  the  root  be  placed  in  the  soil  with  its  apex  directed 
upwards,  a  vigorous  curving  sets  in,  which  almost  alwa^'s  results  in  the  rcinsli- 
tiition  of  the  normal  direction  of  growth  ;  If  the  same  experiment  be  carried 
out  in  moist  air  the  downward  curvature  is  only  slight  and  the  apices  of  theroots 
grow  more  or  less  horizontally.  Obviously  culture  in  damp  air  either  wc^ns 
the  geotropic  reaction  or  strengthens  autotropism ;  at  all  events,  by  supplying 
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a  stronger  centrifugal  force  (SOg.),  by  increasing  the  geotropic  excitation,  we 
can  induce  tlie  same  reaction  in  the  ctuef  root  in  moist  aii*,  and  re-estabUsh 
the  same  orlhotropic  behaviour  as  we  see  in  roots  grown  in  the  soil  and  subject 
to  gravity  only. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  a  fourih  external  factor  which  may  affect  the 
way  in  which  the  organ  reacts,  tKc  amoimt  of  ccntrifiiETil  force.  We  know 
from  Sachs's  experi- 
ments (1874)  that  the 
angles  formed  by 
sectmdary  roots  may  be 
altered  by  centrifugal 
force  and  the  roots  made 
to  exhibit  more  nearly 
orthotropic  reactions, 
and,  according  to 
CZAPEK  (1S95),  the  same 
is  tmc  of  the  rhizome. 
The  last-mentioned  fac- 
tor has  certainly  no  effect 
in  nature ;  it  is  owing  to 
thecombincdinfluenccof 
light,  temperature,  and 
the natureof  the  medium 
that  the  rhizome  main- 
tains a  certain  constant 
depth  of  position  in  the 
sou ;  we  may  indeed 
affirm  that  its  existence 
would  not  be  possible 
unless  its  geotropic  re- 
action could  be  altered 
and  its  'disposition'  be 
changed. 

To  speak  of  a 
*  change  01  disposition  ' 
presupp(xes  of  course  a 
geotropic  disposition  ' 
in  tlic  plant.  We  are 
unable,  however,  to  dis- 
cover at  what  point  in 
the  chain  of  processes 
this  makes  its  appear- 
ance. Whether  it  makes 
it.self  evident  in  con- 
nexion with  the  actual 
perception,  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  perceiving 
apparatus  (NoLL,  1896). 
or  later  on,  between  the 
act  of  perception  and  the 
react  ion  (PFEFFER,i8g3; 
CzAPEK,  1898)  is  Still  a 

disputed  point.  Noll's  view,  viz.  that  the  '  disposition  *  is  governed  by  the 
structure  of  the  perceiving  apparatus  has  the  great  advantage  of  simplicity  and 
ease  oi  conception,  but  the  assumption  of  the  close  relations  existing  between 
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perception  and  reaction  is,  as  we  have  already  said  (p.  441).  quite 
trary. 

The  oi^ans  we  have  hitherto  dealt  with  are  radially  constructed  both 
rcKards  their  anatomical  structure  and  branching,  hut  from  the  physiologiul 
point  of  view  they  only  partially  assume  that  position  in  space  which  wt 
primarily  regard  as  the  normal  position  of  radial  organs,  viz.  the  erect ;  a  large 
number  behave  plagiotrnpirally,  taking  up  an  oblique  or  even  horizontal  pos^ 
tion.  We  should  expect  a  priori  that  all  organs  with  dor^iventraJ  stnictnre 
would  be  plagiotropic,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  assumption  is  correct  in  by 
far  the  majority  of  cases,  for  only  a  few  dorsiventral  parts,  c.  g.  the  shoot 
of  Vicia  faba,  are  orthotropic.  Dorsiventrality,  as  previously  mentioned, 
is  conditioned  very  often  by  external  factors,  more  rarely  (as  in  lateral  memben, 
by  relations  to  the  chief  axis.  Among  external  factors  light  takes  the  first 
place  and  gravity  may  combine  with  it  in  producing  the  result.  Since  many 
causes  co-operate  in  inducing  dorsiventrality  it  is  of  course  probable  that 
movements  of  orientation  of  dorsiventral  organs  are  for  the  most  part  condi- 
tioned by  several  (actors,  the  analysis  of  which  is  often  difficult.  I)or>iventril 
shoots  of  siibtorranoan  rhizomes  would  form  very  suitable  subjects  lor  the 
study  of  movements  of  orientation,  but  as  such  shoots  are  not  at  present  kooAH 
we  are  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  aerial  organs,  in  which,  owing  simply 
to  withdrawal  of  light,  functional  disturbances  take  place  of  so  radical  a  nature 
that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out  experiments  on  them.  Still  some  *TfttfijJ#« 
are  known  in  which  it  is  possible  to  exclude  the  light,  when  gravity  alone  malws 
itself  evident.  These  cases  will  be  sufficient  to  give  us  answers  to  the  funda- 
mental questions  on  the  subject. 

Let  us  study  first  of  all  the  experiments  made  by  Frank  (1870)  on  hori- 
zontal brandies  of  the  yew  or  spruce.  The  dorsiventrality  of  these  bodies 
expresses  itself  externally  in  the  difference  in  size  of  the  needles  on  the  upper 
as  opposed  to  the  under  side,  and  also  in  their  mode  of  orientation.  If  soch 
branches  be  bent  vertically  upwards  whilst  emerging  from  the  bud,  or  at  least 
during  the  period  when  the  shoot  is  still  growing,  we  find  that,  both  in  ligbt 
and  in  darkness,  a  curving  takes  place  in  them,  by  means  of  which  they  beonne 
bent  downwards  into  the  normal  horizontal  position,  and  a  corresponding  mpmtf4 
curvature  when  they  are  bent  towards  the  ground.  So  far  the  shoots  of  Coni- 
ferae  conform  entirely  with  the  rhizomes  of  HtUockarii,  and  possibly  Iheyabo 
have  labile  rest  positions  directed  perpendjcularly  upwards  or  downwardi. 
A  di^erence  from  the  radial  plagiotropic  organs  makes  ttseii  obvious  if  we  twtst 
round  the  branch  on  its  long  axis  so  that  the  under  side  be^'omi'S  upper  side,  the 
whole  branch  remaining  meanwhile  horizontal.  It  makes  efforts  at  once  to 
invert  itself  once  more  so  as  (o  make  the  originally  under  side  face  downmrds, 
a  result  which  may  be  achieved  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  a  bending,  whidi 
will  be  complete  when  the  branch  has  described  a  cur\'e  of  180°  and  turned  its 
apex  towards  the  chief  stem,  or,  more  quickly,  by  retaining  the  same  directioo 
of  growth,  i.e.  radially  outwards  from  the  stem,  and  by  inducing  a  torsion  of  180*. 
The  former  method,  by  curving  through  180"  in  one  plane,  has  been  obserred 
by  Sachs  in  isolated  lateral  branches  of  Atropa  MlaJonna ;  the  latter,  tarsioa 
through  180*,  is  illustrated  by  Frank's  experiments  oa  branches  of  Cooiferae 
still  attached  to  the  tree.  If  a  dorsiventral  branch  be  fixed  after  being  twisted 
through  only  go°,  so  that  one  flank  faces  upwards,  the  other  downwuds*  it  ii 
obvious  that  curvature  in  one  plane  cannot  effect  a  return  to  the  nonnal  poBi* 
tion  in  relation  to  gravity,  and  torsions  must  take  place,  torsions  which  haw 
been  obsen-ed  by  Frank  (1870)  in  branches  of  the  second  rank  after  the 
vertical  fixing  of  branches  of  the  first  rank  :  the  twigs  of  the  second  rank  then 
take  up  a  position  pointing  obliquely  upwards,  those  on  the  other  side  pointing 
obliquely  downwards. 

Flowers  also  exhibit  this  phenomenon,  especially  dorsiventral  of  «yf»- 
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morphic  forms,  as  do  also  leaf-blades,  which  in  most  cases  arc  markc^y  dor»- 
ventral.  As  an  example  of  a  dorsivenlral  flower  which  owes  its  position  to 
the  influence  of  (p-avity  only,  and  not,  as  in  many  other  cases,  to  light,  we 
may  take  Aconiium  napeUus,  which  has  been  studied  by  Noll  {1885-7).  If 
the  inflorescence  of  this  plant  be  so  bent  that  the  terminal  portion  uf  the  axis 
with  its  buds  points  vertically  downwards,  and  if  it  be  fixed  in  thb  {lositton 
in  some  appropriate  way,  after  a  short  time  the  peduncle  becomes  curved  as 
shown  in  Fig.  141.  The  curvature  ceases  when  the  upper  part  of  the  peduncle 
comes  to  form  once  more  an  angle  of  30-50°  with  the  direction  of  gravity,  that 
is.  when  the  hooded  sepal  has  again  attained  the  upper  position.  If  the  lie 
of  the  flower  be  related  by  the  force  of  gravity  only,  this  lie  (Fig.  141,  //)  must 
be  that  of  rest.  The  relation  of  the  flower  to  the  axis  of  inflorescence  has  abo 
to  be  considered,  for  it  is  only  when  the  opening  of  the  flower  points  outwards 
that  insects  can  visit  it  and  the  flower  can  perform  its  normal  functions. 
Thus  we  see  that,  after  Uiis  median  bending  inwards  of  the  peduncle,  there 
follows  a  com|}lex  movement  resulting  in  a  torsion  of  the  peduncle  and  an 
outward  turning  of  the  flower  itself.  We  must  leave  it  undetermined  whether, 
as  is  to  be  estpected  from  Noll's  account,  a  purely  geotropic  movement  is  always 
combined  with  another  autonomous  one  inauced  by  internal  causes  (Noll's  exo- 
tropism),  or  whether  (Schwendener  and  Kiubbe,  1892)  a  torsion  may  take 
place  without  any  median  inbending.  This 
much  at  least  is  certain  that  m  these  orienta- 
ting movements  in  flowers  of  this  kind  a 
correlative  influence  ut  the  axis  plays  a  part ; 
this  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  flowers  of 
the  Orchidaceae.  The  flowers  of  this  order 
arc  orientated  inversely  in  the  bud,  i.e.  the 
labcflum  is  posterior,  bnt  owing  to  a  torsion 
in  the  ovary  during  the  evolution  of  the  bud 
they  come  to  assume  the  normal  position. 
It  is  possible  to  prevent  this  torsion,  how- 
ever, and  compel  the  flower  to  open  in  the 
inverted  position  if  the  plant  be  rotated  on 
aklinostat  or  if  the  inflorescence  be  fixed  in 
the  inverted  position.  The  torsion  must, 
therefore,  be  induced  by  gravity.  If,  how- 
ever the  a,\is  he  tut  on  above  a  flower  which  has  not  yet  suHcred  torsion, 
the  flower  assumes  its  normal  position  by  a  simple  curvature  without  any 
torsion,  and  inclines  itself  outwards  over  the  top  of  the  cut  end  of  the  axis; 
that  is,  it  performs  only  the  first  of  the  movements  which  have  already  been 
described  as  occurring  m  Aconititm. 

Foliage  leaves,  as  we  might  expect,  behave  iji  principle  in  the  same  way 
as  do  dorsiventral  flowers.  If  the  axis  be  fastened  in  the  mverse  position  they 
could  regain  their  geotropic  angle  and  correct  orientation  of  upper  and  under 
sides  by  a  simple  geotropic  axial  curvature  of  the  petiole  or  base  of  the  lamina ; 
they  would,  however,  succeetl  in  carrying  out  their  orientating  movements  by 
turning  the  tips  of  their  blades  inwards,  though  they  seldom  find  space  enough 
available.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  them  performing  the  same  movements 
which  we  have  found  characteristic  of  flowers  (NoLL,  J887),  i.e.  a  median  inward 
curvature  is  often  followed,  .is  in  Acmiitum,  by  an  exotropic  movement,  white 
in  other  cases,  especially  leaves  with  short  petioles,  the  same  result  is  achieved  by 
torsion  only.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  at  present  whether  this  torsion  consists, 
as  Noll  believes,  always  of  two  combined  movements,  or  whetlier  it  is  a  single 
movement  (geo-torsion,  Schwen dene R  and  Keiabbe,  1892). 

Other  torsions  also  occur,  induced  by  gravity,  as  in  many  plagiotropic 
shoots,  e.g.  PhUadtlphus.     The  leaves  in  the  bud  of  this  plant  are  decussate. 


Kir.    141.     tntrftMl    tlantcr    r4   Aotmiliim 
m^fWimi  la  two  Bt*K™.    Afin  XoLL  (iMj-f). 
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but  in  the  fuH-grown  shoot  the  leaves  are  na  longet  so,  but  all  are  airar^ed 
in  two  rows  along  the  sides  of  the  branch.  This  alteration  in  position  is  due  to 
lorsioH  of  the  intcmode?;,  and  since  also  it  takes  place  in  darkness  (Schwendenes 
and  Krabbe,  i8q2)  it  must  be  dependent  on  gravity,  although  in  the  majority 
of  cases  such  torsions  are  due  to  light  (Lecture  XXXVl). 

Since  tlte  meclianics  of  all  these  torsions  have  not  as  yet  been  fuUy  explained 
we  will  not  consider  them  further.  Leaves,  however,  suggest  another  aspect 
from  which  we  may  study  geotroptsm.  Hitherto  we  have  referred  all  gcotrofiii: 
movements  to  growth,  and  have  emphasized  the  fact  that  they  take  place  only 
if  the  organ  in  question  is  still  in  a  state  of  growth  or  is  capable  of  starting 
growth  anen*.  In  the  leaves  of  many  plants  (e.g.  Leguminosae  and  Oxalidaceae] 
movements  occur  which  may  take  place  without  any  growth  and  mcrdy  by 
inequality  of  oianotic  pressure  on  opposite  sides  of  the  pcliolc. 

Leaves  and  petioles  do  not  possess  the  power  throughout  their  entire 
extent  of  altering  their  stale  of  turgor  and  so  elongating  or  shortening  opposite 
sides;  on  the  contrary-  this  peculiarity  is  limited  to  one  special  organ,  which  may 
be  identilied  externally.  Since  these  organs  occur  at  tlie  base  of  the  leaf-stalk, 
or  (as  in  pinnate  or  btpinnate,  &c.,  leaves)  at  the  bases  of  the  pinnae  as  well, 
forming  re!ati\'ely  short  connecting  regions  between  non-motile  parts,  we  may 
term  them  artiauations.  For  the  most  part  they  stand  out  from  parts  in  the 
vicinity  by  reason  of  their  greater  thickness,  and  hence  arc  termed  'cushions' 
or  pulvini.  Their  anatomical  structure  is  very  characteristic  and  closely 
related  to  their  function.  An  examination  of  the  pulvinus  of  Pkaseolus  muttt- 
ficrus  shows  that  all  the  vascular  bundles  nm  together  in  a  single  axial  stand 
imbedded  in  parenchyma.  The  walls  of  the  parenchyma  cells  are  very  elastic 
and  extensible,  and  when  in  a  state  of  turgor  marked  differential  tissue  tensions 
are  induced  with  the  scarcely  extei^ble  vascular  bundle.  If  the  parenchyou 
be  isolated  it  elongates  very  considerably,  while  the  vascular  system  contracts 
scarcely  at  all.  As  may  be  easily  seen,  an  increase  in  turgcscence  on  cue 
side  or  a  decrease  on  the  other,  or  the  occurrence  of  both  phenomena  simul- 
taneously, must  result  in  an  elongation  of  one  side  and  contraction  of  the 
other,  so  that  the  articulation  bends.  The  %*ascular  bundle  is  of  course  also 
bent  but  undergoes  no  change  in  length.  Bending  of  the  joint  nattirally  results 
in  a  passive  movement  of  the  parts  of  the  leaf  distal  to  the  articulation. 

Movements  in  the  pulvini  may  be  induced  by  the  most  varied  external 
stimuli,  as  also  when  the  leaf  is  turned  upside  down  by  inversion  of  tKe  stem 
(Sachs,  1865).  In  order  to  bring  it  back  once  more  to  the  normal  position,  for 
the  most  part  not  only  are  simple  curvatures  necessary  hut  torsions  abo 
occur,  which  Iiave  been  even  less  investigated  here  than  m  other  cases.  In 
the  curving  of  the  joint  there  is  no  permanent  elongation  of  the  convex  ^de; 
as  Pfeffer  (1875)  demonstrated  by  microscopic  measurements,  and  after  the 
inversion  of  tlie  stem  the  leaf  soon  resumes  its  previous  position.  From  the 
fact  that  no  growth  can  be  determined,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  curving 
here  is  due  to  an  increase  of  oswioit'c  pressure  on  the  convex  side  and  a  corre- 
sponding diminution  on  the  concave,  a  conclusion  confirmed  by  the  plasmolytic 
method.  Thus  Hilbukg  (18S1)  found  that  in  the  articulation  of  Phaseotui 
plasmolysis  began  to  appear  on  the  morphological  upper  side  after  a  geotroptc 
stimulus,  only  when  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  nitrate  was  used, 
although  before  the  stimulus  a  3  per  tent.,  solution  was  sufficient ;  converselyi 
the  osmotic  value  of  the  cell  contents  of  the  under  side,  as  measured  in  terms 
of  jK)tassium  nitrate,  fell  from  3^  per  cent,  to  3  jjercent.  When  the  stimulus 
was  permitted  to  affect  the  organ  for  a  longer  period  growth,  it  is  true,  finally 
ensued  on  the  convex  side,  and  when  the  stem  was  placed  once  more  in  its 
normal  position  the  leaf  was  incapable  of  attaining  its  original  orientation. 
Although  geotropic  curvature  induced  by  turgor  is  limited  to  the  articulation!' 
of  certain  leaves,  it  is  still  theoretically  of  great  interest,  since  it  is  probable 
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thai  the  perception  of  the  stimulus  of  weight  is  a  phenomenon  of  much  wider 
distribution  th^n  the  occurrence  of  ceotropic  reactions  would  lead  us  to 
suppose.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  perception  ol  the  stimulus  in  very 
many  cases  leads  to  no  vtsibie  result  because  the  capacity  for  response  is 
wanting  in  Uie  organs  concerned.  'Ilie  leaf  articulations  are  organs  of  this 
type  which  have  retained  their  power  of  reaction  long  after  growth  has 
ceased  in  them. 

We  may  now  dose  our  discussion  of  dorsiventral  organs  and  of  the  external 
agcnrics  which  often  to  a  vcr\'  marked  degree  affect  their  reaction,  and  conclude 
this  lecture  by  a  reference  to  twining  plants  which  are  distinguished  by  very 
special  behaviour  towards  the  geotropic  stimulus. 

In  the  plants  we  have  been  studying  hitherto  the  organs  which  exhibited 
movements  of  orientation  liad  sufficient  strength  to  carry  these  out  in  opposition 
very  often  to  great  resistance,  evolving  considerable  energy  in  the  process. 
We  have  seen  that  not  infrequently  plants  are  capable  of  performing  far  more 
work  than  is  required  for  producing  movement  in  the  passive  regions.  A 
certain  rigidity  is  a  fundamental  condition  of  acti\ities  of  this  nature  ;  when 
that  K  absent,  the  organ,  such  as  a  prostrate  stem,  can  neviT  completely  raise 
itself  in  spite  of  its  possessing  a  negatively  geotropic  capacity.  There  are 
many  plants  wliose  shoots  would  lie  on  the  ground  were  they  not  capable  of 
makmg  use  of  the  rigidity  of  other  plants  for  their  own  elevation.  Plants 
of  this  kind  we  term  climbers.  The  simplest  Xypc  of  climber  is  represented 
by  such  plants  a.<  Galium  aparine,  which,  after  reaching  a  certam  height 
by  its  own  unaided  efforts,  sinks  to  the  ground  unless  it  manages  to  come  in 
contact  with  some  (Sthei  plant  to  which  it  adheres  by  means  of  the  prickles 
which  it  is  provided  with.  Other  climbers  exhibit  more  complicated  apparatus 
designed  for  the  same  pur[>ose,  such,  for  example,  as  tiie  hooks  of  Otuaria 
or  Strychnos  {Treub,  1882-3  i  ScBENCK,  i8{j2  ;  Ew.^rt,  ifiqH).  These  organs, 
however,  attach  themselves  to  the  support  accidentally  only,  so  to  speak,  and 
exhibit  no  acti\'e  movements  designed  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  attach- 
ment, such  as  arc  shown  by  the  two  great  senes  of  tendril- bearers  and  twiners. 
From  the  biological  point  of  view  these  two  series  have  much  in  common, 
since  both  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  forming  any  special  skeletal  tissue 
in  their  axes,  and  make  use  of  some  other  rigid  structures  as  a  means  of  support- 
ing the  weight  of  their  leaves.  In  nature  these  supports  are  always  living 
cr  dead  plants  and  hence  twiners  and  tendril-bearers  are  dependent,  quite  as 
much  as  epiphytes,  on  other  vegetation.  Indeed,  one  might  compare  them  in 
a  sense  with  parasites,  since,  if  the  supporting  plants  be  alive,  they  shade  the 
light  from  them  and  thus  inflict  injury  upon  them  though,  it  is  true,  only 
indirectly.  Tlio  movements,  however,  whifli  the  twiners  exhibit  in  their  efforts 
tograsptheirsupportsareso distinct  ina/'Aysiofcgica/scnse  from  those  exliibited 
by  tendril -bearers,  that  a  combined  treatment  of  the  two  scries  is  not  advisable. 
At  present  we  will  consider  twiners  only,  since  these  plants  carry  out  their  move- 
ments by  means  of  a  special  form  of  gioiropism  (Noll,  1892-1902)  and  are 
thereby  brought  into  close  relation  to  the  subject  we  have  just  been  discussing. 

Twiners  grow  round  the  stem  of  the  supporting  plant  in  a  spiral  maimer, 
and  since  those  spirals  lie  close  to  and  exert  pressure  on  the  support,  and  since, 
further,  the  twining  stems  arc  frequently  rough,  the  attacluuent  is  thus  rendered 
very  secure  and  slipping  away  from  the  support  is  practically  precluded.  On 
closer  examination  ol  a  twiner,  e.  g.  Caly^le^ta,  which  begins  to  develop  in  spring, 
wc  note  that  its  shoots  are  at  fu^t  strongly  orthotropic  and  hold  themselves 
erect  in  virtue  of  a  certain  rigidity  which  they  posses.*;.  After  reaching  a  certain 
height,  however,  the  apex  of  the  shoot  bends  over,  and  that  too  in  consequence 
cf  an  active  movement,  not  merely  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  the  ape 
and  takes  up  ail  almost  horizontal  or  plagiotropic  position.  Atthesamemomf 
a  special  type  of  movement  begins  to  make  itself  apparent,  which  may  be  tern: 
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a  revolving  motion,  since  the  horizontal  apex  rotates  round  the  fixed  vertical 
basal  region  like  the  hand  o(  a  clock.  This  movement  continues  so  long  as  the 
shoot  remains  capable  ol  growth  and  as  a  rule  is  always  in  one  definite  direction. 

In  the  majorityof  cases  the  revolution,  looked 
at  from  above,  \%  opposite  in  direction  to  the 
dock-hand,  i.e.  to  the  Uft ;  the  directioo  ol 
motion  in  the  hop  and  honeysuckle  is,  how- 
ever, on  the  contrary,  to  the  ri^hl,  while 
aitemaling  left  and  right  revolutions  have 
been  observed  in  Bowiea  volubtlis  and  Loasa 
htehtia.  Plants  which  revolve  to  the  kit 
(Fig.  143)  twine  round  their  supports  to  the 
left,  and  thost*  which  revolve  to  the  right 
twine  to  the  right  (Fig.  143).  Since  there  B 
obviously  a  close  connexion  between  ihe  mode 
of  twining  and  the  revolving  motion  it  will  be 
necessary  to  study  this  new  type  of  movement 
somewhat  more  closely. 

The  rotatory  movement  noay  be  toost 
easily  explauied  by  means  of  a  simple  modeL 
Fasten  a  Uuck-walled  caoutchouc  tube  by 
its  base  to  a  vertical  peg.  and  place  in  itt 
apex  a  piece  of  lead  tubing  sufficiently  heavy 
to  bend  the  tube  over  into  the  horizont^ 
position,  and  rotate  with  the  hand  the  apex 
of  the  tube  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that  <rf 
the  clock-hand  (Fig.  144).  If  a  small  indi- 
cator, say  a  needle,  be  fastened  to  the  end 
of  the  lead  piping,  pointing  downward  at 
the  commencement  ol  the  movement,  yn 
find  that  this  needle  points  to  the  left  after 
a  quarter  ol  a  revolution  (looked  at  from 
without),  after  half  a  revolution  it  points 
upwards,  and  so  on  ;  but  one  also  sees  that 
the  torsion  of  the  horizontal  part  on  its  kng 
axis,  as  seen  from  without,  b  in  ttu  dirttHon 
of  the  clock-hand.  One  may  easily  convince 
oneself  of  the  fact  that  the  torsion  is  m  the 
reverse  direction  to  the  rotation  by  drawing 
aline  on  the  long  axisof  the  tube  which  is  seen 
to  revolve  round  the  horizontal  part  ol  tbe 
tube.  Tht  aJvamcing  surjacc  of  tkt  tub*  Ihas 
cMangts  moment  by  moment  as  the  rewtmHim 
4rocMds.  U  we  desire  the  movenwat  to 
be  carried  out  m  such  a  way  that  the  anW 
surface  always  lies  in  front,  we  must  bold  the 
apex  ot  the  tube  firmly  during  Ihe  revolotion, 
but  if  one  rcx'olution  be  completed  onder 
such  conditions  a  torsion  ensties  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  tube,  a  torsion  which  is  inunedi> 
atety  oodooe  as  soon  as  the  end  is  reie«sed, 
ID  cOMequence  of  which  then  develoM  at 
OOC0  the  uae  tonacn  in  the  apical  ngioa  as  w«  have  previously  ooied  daiias 
th»com|)lrtei«rolntioa.  Ilixiw  we  mark oo  the  horizontal  and  the  bent  re^ioa 
o4  a  »hoot  ol  Cdlyrtya  onede&nite  surface,  bv  painting  a  line  on  it  withifidBn- 
talb  we  mijr  aoto  ua^  jost  as  in  the  mo^  this  une  twists  raund  in 
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direction  of  the  hands  of  the  clock.  Wlicn  the  rotating  end  of  the  shoot  has 
passed  through  360''  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  clock-hand,  the  end  of  the 
inked  line  has  twisted  round  through  360*  in  a  direction  conformable  to  the 
motion  of  the  clock-hand  ;  in  other  words,  a  complete  revolution  in  one  direc- 
tion is  accompanied  by  a  complete  twisting  in  the  other,  and  in  the  end  the 
shoot  is  just  as  itwas  in  the  beginning  and  no  torsion  of  any  kind  is  observable 
in  the  vertical  part  of  the  shoot. 

This  rotatory  movement  fias  for  long  been  considered  autonomous,  resulting 
from  the  operation  of  internal  factors,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  shall  presently 
become  acquainted  with  similar  movements  which  arc  autonomous.  The 
revolutions  of  twining  plants  are,  however,  conditioned  \>ygramiy  only ;  in  other 
words,  they  are  ^eotropic,  but  here  we  have  to  deal  not  with  increased  growth 
on  the  upper  or  under  surfaces  of  the  oi^an  but  on  its  flanks  ;  in  plants  which 
twine  to  the  left  it  is  the  right  flank  (seen  from  above)  that  grows  more 
vigorously  than  the  left,  and  vice  versa.  The  whole  shoot,  however,  does  not 
exhibit  such  "lateral  geotropic'  reaction;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  Umited  to  the 
intermediate  region  between  Ihe  erect  and  the  horizontal  portions  of  the  shoot, 
lor  the  erect  region  is  simply  negatively  geotropic  while  the  horizontal  rt^ion 
is  diageatropic.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  right  flank  of  tlie  bent  portion  is 
induced  to  grow  more  rapidly  by  the  stimulus  of  gravity  the  horizontal  region 
begins  to  rotate,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  torsion  in  the  basal  region,  it  must,  as  we 
have  seen,  twist  on  its  axis  and  turn  another  surface  towards  the  right  flank. 
Thus  new  surfaces  directed  to  the  right  are  successively  subjected  to  the  lateral 
geotropic  stimulus. 

In  proof  of  the  geotropic  nature  of  these  rotating  movements  we  may  advance 
the  following  evidence. 

1.  'Iliese  movements,  as  Sciiwe.ndener  (1881)  first  pointed  out,  and  as 
BabANETZKY  (1883)  afterwards  confirmed,  cease  to  be  exhibited  on  Ihe  klinostat, 
the  axis  straightens  and  performs  only  certain  irregular  oscillatory  movements, 
obviously  due  to  internal  catLscs  (autonomous  nutations.  Lecture  XLI).  If  the 
revolving  movements  arc  to  be  correlated  with  these  nutations  and  also  termed 
autonomous  (Wortmann,  1886),  and  if  it  be  said  that  gravity  merely  influences 
their  dtrccliou,  then  all  geotropic  movements  must  be  considered  autonomous, 
since  such  nutations  arc  universally  distributed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  C.  Darwin 
(i89i)  attempted  to  show  that  all  movements  in  response  to  stimulus  were 
modified  nutations,  a  contention  which  has  not  been  verified. 

2.  If  we  place  the  tip  of  the  revolving  stem  against  a  stick,  it  stops  the 
movement  ana  a  tension  arises  in  the  shoot,  bec-ause  the  right  fiank  proceeds  to 
elongate  more  rapidly  than  the  left.  If  it  were  the  fact  that  after  a  timti,  lor 
inherent  reasons,  another,  e.  g.  the  under,  stirface  proceeded  to  grow  more  vigor- 
ously, the  apex  would  be  lifted  up,  the  flank  lying  against  the  stick  must 
grow  more  rapidly  and  the  tension  would  be  counteracted.  But  nothing  of 
the  kind  is  to  be  seen ;  indeed  Kou.  (1885}  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
his  experiments  the  tensions  were  maintained  for  days. 

3.  I!  we  twist  a  revolving  shoot  of  Calysiegia  through  180*  and  fix  it  so  that 
what  was  tlie  upper  smface  is  no^v  the  lower,  and  so  that  the  previously  convex 
side  now  faces  to  the  left  and  the  concave  side  to  tlie  right,  the  curve  becomes 
flatter,  and  finally  a  new  curving  commences  in  the  reverse  direction.  The  rapid 
reaction  of  a  surface  which  is  suddenly  brought  into  the  proper  position  to 
receive  the  stimulus,  and  the  absence  of  any  after-effect  in  the  previo» 
lated  surface,  must  at  least  awake  in  us  the  suspicion  that  we  have 
with  other  conditions  than  those  of  ordinary  orthogcotropism. 

The  cause  and  the  mechanism  of  the  revolving  movfrment  • 
be  generally  obvious.     We  need  not  go  into  the  complications  w 
irregularities  of  movement  occur  in  the  apex  of  < 
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that  the  apical  region  does  not  always  lie  horizontally.  We  have  yet  to  explain 
the  significance  of  this  rotatory  movement  in  the  ftrining. 

Twining  commences  if  we  place  a  more  or  less  upright  support  beside  the 
greatly  overhanging  apex  of  a  revolving  shoot.  The  support  is  enclosed  at 
first  by  slack,  very  flat  spirals,  which  gradually  becwne  steeper.  This  elevatioD 
of  the  apex  takes  place  m  obedience  to  n^ative  ^eotropism,  and  if  the  support 
!«  subsequently  removtsj — other  conditions  ticing  suitable — the  spirab  are 
straightened  out  and  the  shoot  apjwars  twi>stal :  if  the  support  be  not  with- 
drawn thesuccessive  spirals  become  tighter,  compressing  the  support.  The  char- 
acteristic of  the  dimbing  plant  lies  in  the  gradual  transition  from  the  diageotropic 
horirontally  placed  apex  to  the  negatively  gcotropic  base  through  the  laterally 
gcotropic  overhanging  region.  The  twining  arises  from  a  combination  of  the  re- 
volving movement  and  negative  geotropism,  the  support  rendering  the  otherwise 
inevitable  straightening  of  the  shoot  impossible.  The  beining  mot^tn^nts  take 
place,  however,  mtkoiit  any  support,  just  as  they  do  when  it  is  present,  in  proof 
of  wliich  »ve  may  cite  the  free  twiniiigs  wliich  many  shoots  exhibit  when  they 
have  gro\Mi  beyond  their  supports  or  when  isolated  and  placed  in  water  (Sacb^ 
1883) ;  far  too  little  is  known,  however,  about  the  origin  of  such  movements 
to  justify  us  in  drawing  any  ctmclusions  from  Ihem.  If  /Ji£>' also  arise  as  a  resttlt 
of  revolution  and  negative  geotropism  combined,  the  capacity  for  growth  must 
disappear  very  much  earlier  in  them  than  in  normal  shoots.  Ordinarily 
speaking  no  such  free  twining  is  observable  at  the  free  ends  of  the  shoots  ol 
cumbers ;  on  the  contrary,  after  one  complete  revolution  the  apex  remains 
essentuUly  unchanged,  exhibiting  in  specially  simple  cases  a  curving  almost  in 
one  ptaitc.  Wortmanx  <i886)  and,  earlier,  De  Vries  (1873)  tied  a  fine  silk 
thread  round  the  apex  of  tlie  shoot,  placed  it  over  a  pulley,  and  supported  the 
weight  of  tlie  overhaiif^'ing  shoot  by  a  small  compensating  weight.  UBder  such 
conditions  accordmg  to  WORTMAXK,  tliesimplercvolving  movement,  sucfa  as  one 
sees  in  the  free  apex,  no  longer  occurs,  but  the  shoot  begins  to  exhibit  twining, 
the  spirals  being  at  first  flat  but  afterwards  becoming  gradually  steeper.  The 
support  actsoftrn  like  the  weight  in  this  case,  i.e.  it  prevents  the  shoot  fromsink- 
ing  down  and  permits  negative  geotropism  to  have  its  legitimate  effect.  Whether 
the  silk  thread  merely  supports  the  weight  of  the  apex,  as  Wohtmann  affinas, 
wilkotu  altering  the  movements  in  any  way  cannot  be  decided ;  it  would  appear 
to  us  at  least  as  if  the  thread  must  hinder  the  torsion  of  the  apex  on 
its  axis. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  twining  phenomena  is  still  unfortunately  unavail- 
able, and  by  no  means  all  investigators  hold  the  view  that  twining  may  be 
accounted  for  by  revolving  movement  and  negative  geotropism  alone.  Schwen* 
DENEK  <i88i),  for  e-xamplc,  postulates  as  essential  a  so-callod  '  grasping  move- 
ment '  in  addition  to  these  factors.  The  apex  of  the  twining  shoot  must  come 
in  contact  with  the  support  from  time  to  time,  and  in  consequence  of  the  tensioas 
set  up  thereby  the  incur\Hng5  of  the  shoot  becomes  transformed  into  permanent 
twinings.  It  is  impossible  to  deal  with  this  question  here,  for  details  ol  which 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  literature.  (In  addition  to  the  authors  already 
cited  see  also  Ambronk,  Noll,  and  Kolkwitz.)  Similarly,  we  must  omit  any 
discussion  of  the  torsions  wliich  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  twining 
stems  and  which  have  Ijecn  so  variously  interpreted. 

Instead  of  discussing  difficult  problems  like  these  we  prefer  in  conclusion  to 
diiect  attention  to  certain  important  phenomena  which  strongly  support  our 
conception  of  the  co-operation  of  geotropism  in  twning  movements.  If  we  turn 
a  twining  shoot  of  Calystegia  upsirfc  down  some  of  the  youngest  spirals  first  of  all 
bt^iji  to  open  out,  then  to  bend  backwards,  and  proceed  to  curve  upwards  in  the 
ori^a]  direction,  viz.  to  the  left.  Tlie  undoing  of  the  spirals  already  formed 
plainly  shows  that  the  lateral  geotropism  is  not  yet  obliterated  in  them,  but  when 
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t«d  it  is  the  inner  flanks  of  tlic  spirali;  n^ich  exhibit  increased  growth, 
,ct'  bringing  about  a  straightening  of  them. 
n  geotropism  be  so  active  a  iactor  Id  the  twining  phenomenon  wc  are  led  to 
conclude  that  twiners  can  regularly  embrace  only  such  supports  asare  more  or  less 
erect.  lnde<rd  the  longer  the  overhaii(;iiig  part  of  the  shoot  is,  the  more  will  the 
inclined  supports  be  seized,  as  one  may  oljscrve  especially  in  plants  like  the  hop. 
The  clasping  of  the  support  at  right  angles  is  compensated  for  by  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  climber,  which  we  have  hitherto  not  drawn  attention  to.  As  in 
the  case  of  many  etiolated  shoots,  twiners  have  inordinately  long  intemodeswith 
at  firrt  very  Rmall  leaves,  and  there  arc  many  advantages  in  these  leaves  not 
reaching  their  full  size  until  after  the  stem  which  bears  them  ha>i  obtained  a  firm 
hold  on  the  support,  first,  because  the  weight  of  the  stem  w-ould  be  appreciably 
increased,  and,  secondly,  because  the  interruptions  in  the  rotation  which  would 
result  from  the  striking  of  large  leaves  against  the  supjiort  are  thereby  a\'oided. 
The  advantages  ol  possessing  long  internodes  require  no  special  explanation, 
so  that  we  may  at  this  point  close  our  very  fragmentary  observations  on  geo- 
tropism  in  general  and  twining  in  particular. 
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LECTURE    XXXVI 

HELIOTROPISM 

The  dtstribotion  of  light  also  induces  the  plant  to  take  tip  a  certain  orien- 
tation in  space  ;  one  may  speak  oi  pkototropism  just  as  we  have  of  geotropism, 
or — since  in  nature  the  sun  is  the  only  source  oi  light  which  need  betaken  account 
o£ — we  may  term  it  more  particularly  hfUotrof'tsm.  There  are  many  analogies 
between  geotropism  and  heliotropism,  ol  which  the  following  are  tlie  chief : — 

1.  Just  as  geotropic  curvature  arises  only  from  the  unilateraJ  influence  of 
eravity,  so  hcliotropic  curvatures  arc  induced  only  by  unilateral  incidence  of 
Cght.  The  same  apparatus  which  withdraws  (he  plant  from  the  umlateral 
action  of  gravity,  the  klinostat,  enables  us  also  to  prevent  heliotropic  curva- 
tures by  rotating  the  plant  in  its  normal  position  round  a  vertical  axis.  The 
same  enect  may  naturally  be  attained  by  revolving  the  light  roimd  the  plant 
or  if  wc  permit  the  light  to  stream  on  the  plant  on  all  sides  equally  (c.  g.  diffuse 
daylight). 

2.  The  different  organs  of  the  plant  react  in  difierent  ways  to  unilateral 
illummation.  Orihvlropic  organs  arrange  themselves  parallel  with  the  path  of 
the  incident  ray,  and  grow  either  in  a  posittvely  hehotropic  nianner  towards 
the  source  of  light  or  negatively  away  from  it.  Plagiotropic  organs,  on  the  other 
band,  arrange  themselves  so  as  to  make  a  definite  angle  with  the  incident  ray*. 
Organs  which  are  orthotropic  as  regards  gravity  are  almost  alwa^'s  ortbotropic 
as  regards  light,  and  the  plagiotropic  beliaviour  of  other  organs  shows  itseU 
also  m  hcUotropism  just  as  in  geotropism.  For  the  most  part  each  organ 
possesses  a  power  of  appreciation  of  the  stimulus  of  light  ana  of  gravity,  and 
if  the  reactions  to  these  two  forces  do  not  annul  each  other,  a  positively  geo- 
tropic  organ  must  be  negatively  heliotropic  and  vice  versa  ;  that  Uib  is  the 
case  for  the  most  part  experience  teaches  us. 

From  the  analogies  which  exist  between  them  the  conclusion  has  been 
drawn  that  geotropism  and  heliutru])ism  are  closely  related  phenomena,  and 
hence  they  have  ficqutntly  been  considered  in  conjunction.  The  reason  for 
treating  them  separately  here  is  tfiat,as  will  be  shown  later,  there  are  great 
differences  between  them. 

As  we  have  noted  above,  in  nature  light  and  gravity  act  for  the  most  part 
simultaneously  on  the  plant,  and  wc  must  assume  without  deeper  knowledge 
that  the  one  interferes  with  and  not  infrequently  neutralizes  the  other.  If, 
however,  both  affect  the  plant  in  the  same  way,  then  one  could  not  Icam 
anything  as  to  the  one  component  which  is  of  interest  to  us  at  the  present 
moment,  viz.  heliotropism,  unless  Jt  were  possible  to  exclude  geotropism  alto- 
gether. This,  however,  can  be  done,  for  we  may  cause  the  plant  to  rotate  in 
the  vertical  plane  on  a  klinostat  and  arrange  it  so  that  it  is  illuminated 
on  one  side  only  by  placing  the  axis  of  the  klinostat  parallel  with  a  window. 
Experience  has  shown  that  so  complicated  an  cx|)oriment  is  by  no  means  es- 
sential, since  the  effect  of  light  often  makes  itself  so  prominent  that  geotropism 
would  appear  to  be  absent  altogether.  In  the  present  lecture  we  will  confine 
ourselves  to  the  establishment  of  this  fact — one  of  the  highest  importance— 
and  consider  the  combined  action  of  light  and  gravity  later  (Lecture  XXXVII). 

The  fundamental  phenomenon  of  hehotropism  may  be  seen  in  any  plant 
which  has  been  cultivated  in  a  room  at  a  distance  from  the  window.  Let 
us  consider  a  seedling  of  Sinapis  alba  growing  in  a  culture  solution  (Fig.  145). 
It  will  beseen  that  ina  very  short  time  the  stem  bends  towards  the  window  until 
its  axis  is  approximately  parallel  with  the  luie  of  incidence  of  the  light ;  it  is 
positively  heliotropic  and  orthotropic.  The  root  behaves  in  the  converse 
"■iy,  it  is  orthotropic  but  negatively  heliotropic.    The  leaves  on  the  other 
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hand  take  up  their  positions  partly  passively,  owing  to  the  bending  of  the  stem, 
partly  actively,  so  that  their  upper  surfaces  are  exposed  to  the  light,  i.  e.  they 
are  plagiohcHotropic.  Positive  heUotropism  is  a  common  phenomenon  among 
the  shoots  of  the  higher  plants,  especially  in  the  seedling  condition;  it  occurs 
in  orthotropic  leaves  aUo,  such  as  one  meets  with  in  the  seedlings  of  many 
Monocotj^ledons.  It  is  by  no  means  limited  to  green  plant  oreans,  for  it  is  to 
tic  met  with  in  many  Fun^i.  Thus  the  stalks  of  the  fruits  of  Pcsiza  jukdiana 
and  ol  Coprinus,  the  perithecia  of  many  Pyrcnomycctes  and  the  unicellular 
sporangiophorcs  of  Phycomyccs^  Mucor,  and  Pilobolus  all  bend  towards  the 
light.  A  certain  small  number  ol  roots  also^  eg.  those  of  Allium  sativum,  are 
positively  heliotropic. 

We  arc  not  nearly  so  well  acquainted  with  the  process  of  positive  helio- 
tropic curvature  as  ^vc  arc  with  gcotropic  movements.  The  little  we  do  know 
tends  to  show  that  hcJiotropic  docs  not  differ  fundamentally  from  geotropic 
curvature.  The  comparison  comes  out  first  of  all  in  tlie  fact  that — apart  (roin 
leaf  articulations — the  curvature  is  due  to  unf^ual  growth  of  opposite  sides, 
and  that  apparently  growth  is  retarded  on  the  concave  side  and  accelerated 
on  the  convex;  at  the  same  time  the  median  zone, 
frequently  at  least,  grows  on  at  a  uniform  rate  during 
the  curving.  Generally  speaking  the  first  beginning  of 
the  curving  is  manifested  at  the  zone  of  most  vigorous 
growth  in  hehotropism  also,  which  then  proceeds  basi- 
petally,  and  becomes  stationary  in  the  last  segment 
capable  of  growth,  while  the  apex  straightens  again. 
\Vc  shall  meet  with  exceptions  to  this  behaviour  later. 

In  days  gone  by  positive  heliotropic  curvature 
was  explained  in  a  very  simple  and  to  a  certain  extent 
purely  mechanical  way  (De  Candolle.  1832).  The 
explanation  was  based  on  the  fact  that  growth  in 
length  in  many  organs  was  retarded  by  illumination 
and  accelerated  by  shading.  Hence,  if  an  organ  is  more 
brilliantly  illuminated  on  one  side  than  on  the  other 
the  former  must  remain  shorter  and  become  in  conse- 
cjucncc  concave,  and  so  the  organ  must  exhibit  positive 
heliotropic  curvature.  This  hypothesis  was,  however, 
overthrown  by  closer  study  of  negatively  heliotropic 
organs.  Negative  hehotropism  occurs  in  many  terres- 
trial roots,  but  most  of  all  in  aerial  roots,  in  many  tendrils,  the  hypocotyl 
of  the  mistletoe,  and,  among  unicellular  structures,  in  the  roothairs  ol 
ferns  and  liverworts,  &c.  Tlicse  organs  all  grow  more  rapidly  in  darkness 
than  in  li^ht,  and  on  being  illuminated  on  one  side  ought  to  exhibit  the 
same  curvmg  as  is  exhibited  by  positively  heliotropic  organs.  Since  they 
do  not  do  so,  and  since  the  illuminated  side  grows  more  rapidly  and  becomes 
convex,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  heliotropic  cur\'aturc  does  not  arise 
directly  from  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  illumination  on  opiwsite  sides  of 
the  organ.  As  was  the  case  in  geotropic  curvature,  so  here  also  we  have  to  do 
with  a  uniform  reaction  of  the  entire  plant  to  an  external  stimulus. 

In  order  to  prove  this  view  of  the  case  completely  it  has  to  be  shown  that 
one  and  the  same  organ,  may,  according  to  the  conditions,  react  positively 
or  negatively.    Evidence  of  the  most  convincing  character  to  this  effect  has 
been  brought  forward  by  Berthold  (1882)  in  certain  marine  Algae,  which  were 
positively  heliotropic  in  weak  light  and  negatively  heliotropic  in  brighter  ligh 
Stahl  ( 1880)  has  obser\'ed  the  same  phenomenon  in  Vaucheria,  and  OltuaK 
(1807)  has  advanced  exact  experimental  proof  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  c 
of  Phycomyces,  by  allowing  the  ftmgus  to  grow  at  varying  distances  froir 
electric  arc  lamp.     Half  an  hour  alter  the  commencement  o' 
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he  found  the  sporangjopfaores  exhibiting  posilive  pbototropism  at  a  distaace 
of  So  cm.  from  the  source  of  hght  (the  light  intensity  being  the  equiv-aknt 
of  8,000  Hefner  lamps) ;  at  a  distance  of  20-30  cm.,  on  the  other  hsmd.  with 
a  light  intensity  equal  to  about  loo.oou  Hefner  lamps,  they  showed  negatne 
curvature.  As  a  result  oi  these  experiments  it  is  ob\-ious  that  there  is  a  certain 
intermediate  light  intensity  which  has  no  phototropic  effect  at  all.  Indeed 
Oltmanns'  experiments  liavc  prove<l  that  sporangiophcwrcs  remain  fnct  if 
they  be  farther  than  30  cm.  from  and  nearer  than  80  cm.  to  the  source  of  light. 
An  hour  after  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  the  negative  curvatures  had 
become  still  more  apparent,  but  at  a  distance  ol  bo-70  cm.  no  phototro^nc 
reaction  was  induced. 

Each  organism  may,  therefore,  be  found  in  one  of  three  different  conditions 
detcnnined  foy  light  intensity,  viz.  (x)  a  condition  of  positive  hehotropism; 
(3)  a  condition  of  mdifierence  ;  (3)  a  condition  of  negative  heliotroptsm. 

Before  considering  Oltmanns'  experiments  further  in  detail  it  must  be 
first  of  all  emphasized  that  the  heliotropic  effect  depends  essentially  on  a  factor 
we  have  not  as  yet  noticed,  viz.  the  intensity  of  the  tight.  Wiesnek,  some  time 
before  (1878),  studied  the  influence  of  the  intensity  of  light  on  heliotropic 
curvature  by  illuminating.unilaterally.etiolatcd  secdhngs  by  meansof  a  gas  flaine 
of  constant  but  very  Umited  intensity.  He  placed  the  plants  at  differert 
measured  distances  from  the  source  of  light  and  calculated  the  mtensity  of  the 
light  which  fell  on  the  exposed  lace  of  the  plant.  He  noted  further  the  begin* 
nmg  of  the  curvature  and  the  inclination  from  the  vertical  which  each  had 
attained  after  four  hours.  He  found  Uiat  in  the  case  of  Vida  sativa,  vnth  a  light 
intensity  equal  approximately  to  a  half  spermaceti  candle  power,  curvature  was 
most  quickly  induced  {after  .seventy  minutes),  and  reached  its  maximum  (to  the 
horizontal  position).  The  increase  or  decrease  of  the  light  afforded  a  measure 
both  of  the  time  liefore  reaction  commenced  and  of  the  angle  of  inclination, 
conforming  with  a  decrease  of  the  heliotropic  stimulus.  Quite  close  approxima* 
tion  to  the  flame  induced  no  bending  nor  even  growth,  a  result  which  at  first  does 
not  appear  to  corrt-spond  with  the  results  ablained  by  Oitmanns  with  Pkyco* 
myces.  Closer  examination  shows  that  the  intensity  of  the  light  in  Wiesnek'S 
experiments  was  very  low  (about  200  candles),  while  Oltmanns,  both  in  respect 
olFhycotnyccs  and  ot  the  etiolated  seedlings  of  cress  and  barley,  first  saw  cur\'a- 
turcs  taking  place  when  the  intensity  of  the  light  was  the  equivalent  of  from 
10,000  to  15,000,  likewise  4oo.(x>i>-5oo,ooo  and  500,000-600,000  Hefner  lamps- 
In  Wiesner's  experiments  injurious  effects  must  have  been  induced  by  the  gas 
flame,  and  this  exhibits  itself  in  the  fact  that  Wiesner  found  growth  ceased 
in  the  mdifferent  position,  which  was  not  the  case  in  Oltmanns  experiments. 
Wiesner  attempted  to  determine  the  lower  limits  of  light  intensity  also,  but 
in  place  of  his  results  we  will  quote  the  more  recent  experiments  of  his  pupil 
FiGDOR  (1893).  This  latter  investigator  found  that  light  intensity  approxi- 
mately equal  to  0-002  ot  normal  candle  power  was  no  longer  sufficient  to 
induce  any  heliotropic  curvature  in  the  seedUngs  ol  I'lWa  saliva.  At  the  same 
time  other  plants  beliavcd  in  ^different  mamier;  Lepidium  sativum^  for  instance, 
still  exhibited  hehotropism  with  light  of  0-0003  candle  power,  and  in  Raphanus 
saiivus  light  of  o-oi6  candle  power  had  no  longer  power  to  induce  heliotr<q>ic 
curvature. 

Summarizing  these  results  we  may  say  that  there  is  a  certain  minimum 
intensity  of  light  at  which  heliotropic  curvature  commences  but  that  this 
liminal  stimulus  varies  in  diflcrenC  plants;  and  that  there  is  also  a  certain 
light  intensity  at  which  the  curvature  lakes  place  in  the  shortest  time  and 
extiibits  the  greatest  angle ;  and,  thirdly,  a  light  mtemity  at  which  no  tieliotn^ic 
curvature  follows,  an  intensity  which  Oltma.vns  regards  as  the  best  for  the 
organism  or -organ  in  question,  i.e.  the  optimum  illumination  for  its  general 
Welfare,  while  the  second  intensity  referred  to  above  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 


optimum  for  positive  helJotropic  curvature.  Finally,  by  further  increase  in. 
light  intensity,  we  reach  a  new  Uminal  value,  viz.  that  for  negative  curvature. 
Both  negative  and  positive  curvature  have  for  their  object  uie  placing  of  the 
plant  in  the  position  of  optimum  light  intensity.  It  may  be  possible  tocstablish, 
at  least  for  some  plant  organs,  that  all  Ught  intensities  which  produce  negative 
curvature  do  not  act  equally,  but  tliat  as  the  intensity  increases  the  negative 
curvature  also  at  first  increases  and  later  decreases.  We  would  thus  have 
a  cur\'e  with  three  zeros,  regarding  the  abscissae  as  indicating  light  intensities 
and  the  ordinates  as  representing  the  amount  o(  reaction  (relatively  their 
reciprocals).     Such  a  curve  is  illustrated  at   Fig.  146. 

As  Oltmanns  hasiwintedout  (1892)  the  whole  curve  is  not  given  by  every 
organism :  at  the  most  we  may  expect  that  shade-loving  plants  (amongst  which 
we  may  include  Phycomyces)  will  exhibit  bolk  positive  and  n<^ativc  halves 
of  the  curve.  Photophilous  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  demand  so  much  light 
that  we  must  be  satisfied  if  we  can  jirovc  generally  that  they  are  no  longer 
positively  heliotropic  when  the  light  reaches  a  certain  intensity,  for  we  are 
unable  to  recognize  negative  heliotropic  curvature  in  them.  On  the  other 
liand,  roots  perliaps  show  only  tliu  negative  section  of  the  curve,  for  they 
are  n^atively  heliotropic  only  when  the  light  is  ver)*  bright,  and  to  all  lower 
intensities  they  are  quite  indifferent. 
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fig.  U&.     iil'grammttlic  c»rve,  la  diow  thr  rrlatian  ol  hrllMropit  rciMlion  lo  llehl  oMtnUjr. 

The  problem  of  heliotropic  reaction  b  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  curve  (the  zeros  and  maxima)  arc  not  constant  in  the  ca.sc 
of  any  selected  plant.  They  vary  both  according  to  external  and  internal  condi- 
tions. Amongst  the  former  Ught  iist-lf  is  by  far  the  most  important.  OiT* 
UANNS  (1892)  found  that  the  longer  I'hycvmyces  was  illuminated  the  more  its 
adaptability  to  light  increased,  for  sporangiophores  which  were  n^atively 
heliotropic  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  became,  after  a  few  hours, 
indifferent  or  even  positively  heliotropic.  One  culture,  which  had  been  strongly 
illuminated  for  ten  hours,  showed  next  day  a  strong  tendency  to  bend  over 
in  the  reverse  direction.  Further,  the  previous  illumination  has  a  great  influence 
on  the  initiation  of  the  positive  cur%'ature,  for  it  is  known  that  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reaction  takes  place  at  a  much  lower  intensity  in  etiolated  plants 
than  in  those  which  have  been  grown  in  light.  Among  internal  factors  which 
influence  Ught  adaptability  the  ag<  of  the  organ  has  to  be  considered.  Young 
sporangiophores  of  PhycotHyces  are  more  adaptable  than  oU  onts;  indeed,  the 
latter  respond  more  readily  in  negative  manner.  The  heliotropic  adapf»l«litv 
of  certain  flowers  has  long  been  a  familiar  fact ;  such  flowers  ar* 
heliotropic  when  young  out  react  negatively  after  bting  fc 
Linaria  cymbalaria  (Hokmeisteh,  1867)  and  many  others  (Wl 
Hanscirg,  1890).  In  these  cases  the  power  of  adjustment  ir 
service  to  the  plant,  for  flowers  exposed  to  light  will  be  mof 
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and  visited  by  insects  for  purposes  ot  cross-pollination,  whilst  it  is  preleraUe 
that  the  traits  should  be  sheltered  from  sunlight.  Without  proving  it  in  detail 
it  may  be  generally  accepted  that  hcUotropic  movements  have  in  each  case 
some  definite  purpose  to  fulfil. 

So  far  we  have  considered  cxdy  unilaterat  illumination.  In  nature  such  a 
condition  of  affairs  is  best  seen  in  the  case  of  plants  which  grow  against  a  wall  or 
undertrees  or  bushes,  and  in  these  heliotropiccurvaturcsarcspeciallyobscrvable. 
At  the  same  time  trccly  exposed  plants  may  be  expected  to  exhibit  beliotropic 
curvatures  also,  since,  as  the  sun  circles  round  them,  the  nortli  side  of  the  plant 
will  receive  markedly  less  light  than  the  south  side  (at  least  in  our  latitudes). 
We  might  expect  that  such  plants  would  curve  towards  the  brightest  light, 
i.e.  towards  the  south,  or  that  they  would  take  up  different  positions  during 
the  course  of  the  day.  following  the  course  of  the  sun.  Wiesner  {1901)  has, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  shown  experimentally  that  hehotropic  curvatures  may 
appear  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  enable  the  plants  to  follow  the  sun's  coarse 
in  the  heavens.  When  he  allowed  seedlings  of  Vida 
sattva  to  revolve  once  in  twenty-Iuui  hours,  the  pltnts 
being  unilaterally  illuminated  through  a  slit  in  an 
apparatus  designed  for  the  purpose,  he  found  that.  Dot- 
withstanding  the  rotation,  the  seedlings  twnt  contmu- 
ously  towards  the  slit.  In  nature,  however,  we  find 
<^^  that  the  plant  neither  follows  the  sun's  course  nor  docs 

1"W  it  bend  towards  the  south.    The  reason  for  this  is  that 

vir  even  direct  sunlight  is  too  bright  to  bring  about  hclio- 

^    ^  tropic  curvature  ;  only  diffuse,  not  direct,  sunlight  has 

the    power   of   inducii^  heliotropic   movements,  as 
Wi£SX£R  has  again  and  again  proved. 

It  was  already  noted  that  in  Wiesner'S  ex- 
periments (1878)  the  apices  of  the  seedlings  arranged 
themselves  exactly  parallel  with  the  direction  of  the 
incident  ray  only  when  the  intensity  of  the  light  reached 
a  certain  degree-,  and  so,  as  we  may  assume,  attained 
the  position  of  heliotropic  equilibrium  ;  in  other  cases 
they  formed  larger  or  smaller  angles  with  the  horizontal, 
and  we  cannot  say  whether  this  deviation  from  the 
pmition  of  equilibrium  is  due  to  autotropism  or  whether 
It  is  really  the  resultant  of  the  combined  action  of  geo* 
tropic  and  heliotropic  stimuli.  Both  views  arc  possible, 
though  the  former  seems  to  us  to  be  the  more  probable ;  this  at  least  is  certain, 
that  autotropism  acts  in  opposition  to  heliotropism,  and  can  be  neutraUred 
only  when  the  stimulus  reaches  a  definite  amount.  There  is  a  third  possibility, 
the  structure  in  question  may  not  be  orthotropic  but  plagiotropic.  This  is 
certainly  not  the  case  with  the  principal  axis,  but  many  lateral  branches, 
although  radial  in  structure,  are  plagiotropic.  Since,  however,  there  are  no 
investigations  recorded  on  this  subject  which  enable  us  to  settle  the  question, 
we  may  turn  at  once  to  dorsiventral  organs  whose  plagiotropism  undonbtcdly 
bears  a  definite  relation  to  light.  The  leaves  of  tlie  higher  jjlants  will  serve 
as  an  illustration  of  this  relationship. 

Foliage  leaves  have,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  a  quite  distinct  dorsiven- 
tralstructurcsincetheupiJersiacnormallyreceivesagreateramountof  light  than 
thelowcr.  The  light  position  of  thcleaf-bladcdemonstratcs  itself  very  clearly  when 
we  examine  a  simple  case,  where  diffme.  light  plays  upon  om  side  only  or  at  least 
affects  one  side  more  than  the  other.  If  the  strongest  diffuse  light  is  directly 
overhead,  as  is  the  case  in  a  wood  (Wiesner,  1899),  the  leaf-surfaces  are  exactor 
horizontal.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  directed  horizontally,  the  leaves  roust 
behave  very  differently  according  I0  their  positions  on  tlie  axis,  if  they  are  to 
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get  the  maximam  amount  of  light.  In  general,  however,  we  may  recognize  four 
principal  positions  which  the  leaf  may  occupy  with  regard  to  a  laterally 
placed  source  ol  light ;  it  may  be  illummated  from  the  front,  from  behind,  or 
from  either  flank.  The  movements  exhibited  by  the  leaf  have  been  described 
by  Frank  (1870)  in  the  following  terms  : — '  Leaves  facing  the  light  curve 
until  their  upper  sides  are  convex,  they  then  bend  downwards  so  as  to  expose 
their  surfaces  to  the  light,  llic  same  relative  position  is  obtained  by  leaves 
on  the  shaded  sid*;  by  the  upper  surface  becoming  concave  and  bending 
upwards.  Lateral  leaves  obviously  cannot  attain  the  optimum  Ught  position 
by  bending  in  one  place,  and  hence  they  exhibit  torsions  which  place  the  laminae 
in  a  vertical  position,  one  margin  pointing  upwards,  the  other  pointing  down- 
wards, the  surface  being  orientated  at  right  angles  to  the  light.'  Tlicsc 
phenomena  are  illustrated  at  Fig.  147.  If,  fmally,  the  source  of  light  be  beneath 
the  leaf,  a  torsion  of  1^0"  takes  place,  so  that  the  normal  orientation  of  upper 
and  under  surfaces  with  reference  to  light  is  again  attained.  This  latter 
case  is  illustrated  by  the  leaves  of  'weeping  trees',  and  it  may  be  induced 
experimentally  in  other  plants  by  artificial  illumination  from  the  under  side, 
e.  g.  by  aid  of  a  mirror. 

The  region  of  heliotropic  movement  entirely  depends  on  the  structure  and 
distribution  of  growth  in  the  leaf.  Naturally,  the  basal  parts  of  the  leaf  are 
those  most  concerned,  whether  the  base  be  in  tlie  form  of  a  petiole  or  merely 
part  of  the  lamina.  Leaves  with  long  ]>etiolcs  arc  especially  worthy  of  obser- 
vation, since  in  such  cases  the  angle  which  apijcars  between  the  blade  and 
the  petiole  shows  that  the  two  component  parts  of  the  leaf  do  not  react  in 
the  same  manner  to  the  external  stimulus,  the  petiole  curving  more  into  the 
erect,  the  lamina  more  into  the  horizontal  position.  We  shall  find  later  on, 
however,  that  the  movement  of  the  {tetiole  is  not  independent  but  is  initiated 
by  the  lamina.  If  the  leaf  be  branched,  heliotropic  movements  are  carried 
out  as  a  general  rule  by  the  individual  ItafUts,  at  all  events  after  they  reach 
a  certain  age. 

Heliotropic  cmvatures  are  readily  recognized  as  growth  phenomena,  but 
the  mechanics  of  the  torsions  have  not  as  yet  been  fully  explained.  It  has 
long  been  beheved  that  these  torsions  were  occasioned  only  by  the  action 
of  a  series  of  external  factors,  such  as  light,  gravity,  weight  of  the  organ,  which 
individually  led  to  curvatures,  but  in  combination  induced  torsions,  but  later 
investigations  have  shown  that  torsions  might  appear  when  light  only  was  the 
functional  external  factor.  Thus  VOchting  (1S88)  has  clearly  demonstrated 
torsions  of  purely  photic  origin  in  the  leaves  of  the  Malvaceae,  and  Schwen- 
DENBR  and  Krabbe  (1892)  have  proved  that  stich  torsions  do  not  occur  in 
the  great  majority  of  leaves  when  experimentally  examined  with  the  aid  of 
the  fchnostat,  although  they  certainly  made  their  appearance  in  the  peduncles 
of  certain  flowers.  We  cannot  enter  here  into  a  discussion  o(  tlie  possible  reasons 
which  may  be  advanced  to  account  for  Uie  frequent  non -occurrence  of  torsions 
when  plants  are  subjected  to  unilateral  iUuminalion  on  Uie  klinostat ;  we 
need  only  note  that,  generally  speaking,  doisiventral  organs,  when  placed  on 
the  klinostat,  carry  out  specif  movements,  such  as  the  remarkable  epinastic 
curvatures  of  leaves  (compare  p.  449),  and  that  it  has  not  as  yet  been  shown 
whether  these  organs  are-  stimulated  geotropically  on  the  klinostat  or  not 
(compare  p.  43S),  Although,  among  external  factors,  light  alone  is  sufficient  to 
induce  torsions,  still  there  is  one  internal  factor  which  might  co-operate 
(exotropy,  Nott,  1885-7),  l>"*  **  *o  this  we  arc  not  in  a  iKBitiop 
final  decision.  II  the  torsions  cannot  generally  be  regarded  a? 
combination  of  two  curvatures  (Schwendener  and  Krabbe,  1 
completely  in  the  dark  as  to.the  mechanics  of  their  production.  < 
seems  to  be  established,  viz.  that,  in  general,  growth  also  plays 
production  of  these  torsions. 
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Certainly  that  is  not  so  in  all  cases.  A  not  inconsiderable  number  of  leaves, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  are  able  to  carry  out  geotrojiic  curvatures,  by  altera- 
tion of  turgor  only,  in  sjiecial  articulations,  and  without  growth,  and  these 
articulations  are  capable  also  of  exhibiting  heliotroptc  responses.  In  Robinia 
puudacacia,  tor  instance,  the  main  petiole  and  its  articulation  remain  almost 
stationary,  while  the  leaflets  exhibit  continuous  movements  during  the  day. 
In  light  of  weak  intensity  the  leaflets  take  up  the  same  positions  that  we 
have  seen  them  assume  in  movements  occasioned  by  growtli ;  if  we  imagine, 
for  the  sake  of  simpbcity,  that  the  chief  petiole  stands  horizontally  and  that  the 
strongest  difiuse  hght  falls  on  it  from  aoove,  we  shall  End  that  all  the  leaflets 
arrange  themselves  horizontally  also;  if,  however,  the  light  strikes  the  leaf  in 
front  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  petiole  lies,  the  leaflets  twist 
round  at  their  articulations  through  an  angle  of  r^o^  so  that  they  may  adjust 
their  surfaces  vertically  at  right  angles  to  Uie  incident  ray.  If  a  brignt  hghl, 
e.g.  direct  sun's  rays,  be  allowed  to  fall  on  the  leaf  from  above,  we  find  that 
an  entirely  new  phenomenon  makes  its  appearance,  for  the  horizontally  placed 
leaflets  elevate  themselves,  and  each  forms  with  its  opposite  neighbour  an 
angle  of  90°  or  less,  instead  of  180°,  so  that  the  upper  surfaces  approxi- 
mate. No  matter  what  be  their  position  the  leaflets  execute  movements,  so 
that  they  make  with  the  incident  ray  a  very  small  angle  or  even  turn  theii 
edges  to  it.  V\"e  have  thus  two  extreme  ptwitions  to  consider,  a  surface  positjon 
adapted  to  feeble  light  and  a  profile  position  for  strung  light.  These  move- 
ments must  have  some  purpose,  whether  ox'er-hright  light  is  injurious  or 
whether  the  object  is  only  to  avoid  excessive  transpiration.  The  intermediate 
positions  are  especially  purposeful,  since  they  obviously  render  possible  the 
absorption  of  an  amount  oi  light  adapted  to  its  intensity. 

Leaves  which  have  no  articulations  are,  howe\-er,  unable  to  alter  their  space 
relationships  continuously,  hence  they  assume,  during  their  growing  period,  a 
fixed  light  position,  which  is  determined  not  by  dtred  sunlight  but  by  Ibe 
stnmgesi  diffuse  light;  to  this  light  the  Icat-blades  place  themselves  at  right 
angles.  Such  a  position  insures  that,  on  dull  days  at  least  or  in  shady  situations, 
a  maximum  amount  of  light  shall  be  absorbed,  while  direct  sunlight  never 
appears  to  injure  these  leaves,  simply  because  it  is  constantly  changing  its 
direction  during  the  course  of  the  day.  In  certain  plants,  however,  the  so-called 
'Compass  plants'  (Stahl,  xHHi),  the  fixed  light  position  is  determine  by 
direct  sunlight.  These  plants,  among  which  the  indigenous  Lactuca  scariofa 
may  be  included,  show  the  ordinary  leaf  orientation  in  shady  situations,  but 
in  exposed  places  their  leaves  perform  certain  bendings  and  twistings  so  as  to 
turn  the  laminae  vertically  and  approximately  north  and  south.  The  leaves 
thus  stand  in  profile  at  midday,  while  in  the  morning  and  evening  the  surfaces 
are  exposed  to  the  incident  rays.  So  far  as  the  leaves  are  concerned  whid) 
arise  on  the  north  or  south  aspects  of  the  stem,  a  torsion  at  the  base  is  sufficient 
to  bring  them  into  the  profile  position  ;  those  |>ointing  east  and  west,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  to  carry  out  complicated  movements  in  order  to  attain  the 
vertical  N-S  ]>o5ition,  for  they  do  not  rest  content  with  merely  bending  upwards 
so  as  to  press  their  upper  surfaces  against  the  stem,  but  exhibit  curving  on 
their  midribs  as  well,  northwards  or  southwards. 

The  leaves  oi  the  Compass  plants  in  the  mature  condition  are  not  dorsi- 
vcntrally  constructed,  their  east  and  west  surfaces  have  the  same  structure.  A 
bilateral  construction  and  an  accompanying  vertical  position  of  the  leaf  surfaces 
occur  very  frequently,  e.  g.  in  Iris,  and  in  many  New  Holland  species  of  AcaaS 
and  Myrtaceae.  In  the  case  of  Iris,  the  vertical  position  of  the  leaf,  although 
the  orientation  is  not  associated  with  defmite  pomts  of  the  coinj)ass,  is  never- 
theless an  adaptation  by  which  the  brightest  rays,  at  least  in  the  height  of 
summer  and  in.  southern  lands,  do  not  fall  on  the  tainma  so  completely  as 
would  be  the  case  were  the  blade  horizontal ;  on  the  other  hand*  individual 
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»cs  of  Acacia  and  oi  the  Myrtaceae,  which  are  arranged  so  as  to  be 
verticaJ  not  to  the  soil  but  to  the  branch  which  bears  them,  axe  exposed  at 
right  angles  to  Uie  full  midday  sun.  It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  the 
orientation  of  the  leaves  is  to  be  regarded  in  this  case  as  a  protection  from 
excessive  insolation.  It  is  possible  that  these  leaves  are  in  general  not  adected 
at  all  by  light.  This  is  certainly  true  of  many  radially  constructed  leaves,  such 
as  those  of  the  pine,  Sedum  acre,  &c.,  whose  fixed  light  position  is  .such  that  the 
upper  sides  have  as  often  the  highest  photic  ration  as  the  lower  sides. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  the  wider  problems  connected  with 
the  actual  photic  ration  of  leaves  of  different  types,  or  with  the  relative 
photic  ration  of  the  upper  as  contrasted  with  the  under  side ;  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  quoting  only  one  fact  from  the  elaborate  researches 
carried  out  by  Wiesxer  (i**99)-  This  author  showed  that  in  addition  to  leaf 
tj'pes  which  avoid  excessive  light  by  their  orientaiion  (articulated  leaves. 
Compass  plants)  there  were  also  others  that  achieve  the  same  results  by 
their  form.  It  may  be  experimentally  proved  that  more  light  always  falls 
on  a  flat  leaf  than  on  one  which  is  concave  or  convex,  and  honce  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  very  common  occurrence  of  leaves  with  uneven  surfaces  indicates 
an  adaptation  for  the  protection  against  excessive  insolation. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  strictly  limit  ourselves  in  the  selection  of 
further  illustrations  of  dorsiven tral  heliotropic  organs.  Omitting  the  consideration 
of  flowers  altogether  (Noll,  1885-7 ;  Schwendener,  1892)  let  us  glance  only  at 
certain  organs,  which  are  not  from  the  beginning  dorsiventral  but  which  become 
«o  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  external  factors.  The  seedUng  of  the  cucumber 
is  orthotropic  and  positively  heliotropic;  but  when  it  has  reached  a  certain 
size  a  sharp  curvature  apfjears  above  the  cotyledons,  which  is  determined  by  the 
JBource  of  light,  but  which  does  not  bring  tlie  epicotyl  mto  a  rest  position  in  the 
direction  of  tlie  tight,  but  places  it  horizontally.  The  shoot  conUnues  to  grow 
in  this  direction,  becoming  quite  dorsiventral,  for  roots  arise  on  its  under 
surface  (Czapek,  1898  b).  We  have  a  counterpart  to  the  cucumber  in  Hcdera 
helix  (Sachs,  1879,  p.  272).  In  this  case  the  shoot  is  twgatively  heliotropic 
and  grows  in  an  approximately  horitontal  du-cction.  Thus  seedlings  of  HeMta 
tlAd  Cucurbita,  planted  side  by  side  and  exposed  to  unilateral  illumination, 
trend  their  shoots  in  opposite  directions,  and  we  may  watch  the  development 
of  a  ]>erfcctly  plagiotropic  shoot  from  an  orthotropic,  negatively  or  positively 
heliotropic  plumule.  Aerial  roots  also  arise  on  the  under  side  of  the  stem  of 
HeJera,  but  this  dorsiventrality  is  by  no  means  inherent  and  fixed,  for,  as  is  well 
known,  it  is  possible,  by  altermg  the  direction  of  the  light,  to  make  any  flank 
riorsal  or  ventral  at  will,  and  probably  the  same  is  true  of  Cucurbita.  When 
rotated  on  a  klinoslat,  both  plants,  if  illuminated  equally  all  round,  are  ortho- 
tropic. Markedly  dorsiventral  shoots  are  generally  not  so,  if  they  be  taken  out 
of  their  rest  position  they  do  not  attempt  under  all  conditions  to  r^ain  it 
by  curving  or  torsion,  but  endeavour  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  position 
by  altering  their  structure. 

Marckaniia  behaves  quite  differently.  The  gemma,  from  which  we 
may  cultivate  the  plant,  is  bilateral,  and  the  side  which  is  more  strongly 
illuminated  becomes  the  upper  side  of  the  thallus ;  the  dorsiventrality,  once 
jestablished,  cannot  be  altered  by  altering  the  illumination.  If  the  du-ection 
of  the  light  be  changed,  the  plant  iJehaves  essentially  like  a  lyliage  leal,  (or  Frank 
lias  shown  that  not  simple  curvatures  of  the  thallus  only  but  torsions  as  well 
«re  set  up  which  bring  it  back  to  the  original  light  position  (compare  Sachs, 
1879;  Czapek,  iSgSa).  We  may  also  refer  here  to  the  behaviour  of  certain 
lateral  branches,  whose  initials  arc  radial,  but  which,  under  the  influence 
of  unilateral  light,  become  dorsiventral,  just  as  they  do  when  influenrfKl  * 
gravity  (p.  453).  The  leaf  insertions  may  remain  unaltered, 
petioles  or  the  leaf  bases  induce  a  twisting  of  the  itintina  tow 
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(Acer,  Abies),  or  photogenic  torsions  may  be  set  up  in  the  stem  {Comus 
WMs,  &c.).  which  serve  the  same  purpose,  i.  e.  of  bringing  the  point  of  inset- 
iioH  of  the  leaf  on  to  the  flank. 

Our  summary  of  behotropic  phenomena  has  been  brief  and  that  for  two 
reasons.  It  u-oufd  be  quite  superfluous  to  treat  of  orthotropic  organs  in  great 
detail,  because  in  their  case  the  phenomena  arc  generally  speaking  periecUy 
obvious,  but  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  plagiotropic  organs.  The  pbenonKna 
exhibited  by  such  organs  are  very  complicated,  and  investigations  in  individoal 
cases  leave  much  to  be  desired.  What  we  have  said,  however,  may  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  the  more  important  general  problems  we  have  yet  to  stndy. 
It  was  pointed  out  at  the  commencement  of  this  lecture  that  the  old 
explanation  of  heliotropic  curvature  was  applicable  only  to  orthotropic,  positivdy 
heliotropic  organs  and  that  on  that  account  it  must  be  rejected.  We  most 
now  investigate  more  closely  what  exactly  takes  place  in  heliotropic  movements, 
so  as  toobtain  if  possible  some  insight  into  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  stimulus. 
Our  knowledge  of  stimulus  action  has  been  greatly  extended  since  DARWty 
(1881)  showed  that,  in  certain  cases,  the  heliotropic  movement  could  make  itself 
apparent  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  which  was  unilaterally 
illuminated.  Since  then  Rothert  (1894)  has  repeated  and  extended  Darwin's 
experiments,  and  nowadays  this  field  of  research  is  perhaps  the  most  accurately 
studied  in  the  whole  range  of  plant  physiology.  With 
the  view  of  obtaining  some  conception  of  the  charac- 
teristic relations  which  exist  let  us  ooserve  the  behaviour 
of  seedhngs  of  Setaria  or  some  other  member  of  the 
Paniceae  group  of  the  Gramineae.  As  in  all  members 
of  that  order,  a  primary  sheathing  leaf  is  formed  above 
the  scutellum,  and  this  leaf  we  will,  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  term  the  cotyledon.  It  isof  a  tapering  fonn, 
and  inashort  time  reaches  its  defmitc  length  of  3^  mm., 
while  the  underlying,  somewhat  narrower  region,  the 
hypocotyl,  grows  much  longer  and  may  become 
5-0  cm.' in  length.  In  seedlings  of  a  certam  age  the 
cotyledon  is  full-grown  although  the  hypocotyl  still 
goes  on  growing  vigorously.  \Vhile,  at  first,  growth 
in  the  hypocotyl  is  general  through  its  entire  length,  later  on  the  base 
ceases  to  exhibit  any  signs  of  increase,  the  most  vigorous  growth  being  con- 
fined to  a  region  just  below  the  apex.  If  such  a  seedling  be  illuminated  00 
one  side,  a  sharp  heliotropic  curving  takes  place  at  the  apex  of  the  hypo- 
cotyl, which  creeps  gradually  backwards  as  far  as  growth  will  permit  (Fi§. 
148).  Tliis  curvature  makes  itself  apparent  only  if  the  cotyledon  be  illumi- 
nated from  one  side  whether  the  hypocotyl  be  exposed  to  light  or  not.  If  the 
cotyledon  be  shaded  and  the  light  be  permitted  to  fall  on  one  side  of  the  hypo- 
cotyl no  heliotropic  curving  takes  place.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  it  is 
only  the  cotyledon  that  is  sensitive  to  the  light  stimulus,  and  that  it  is  only 
the  hypocotyl  which  can  carry  out  the  movement.  The  excitation  which  the 
light  effects  in  the  cotyledon  must  be  transmitted  to  the  hypocotyl,  and 
the  curvature  takes  place  only  from  such  a  transmitted  excitation.  We  have 
thus  in  this  case  a  definite  organ  for  the  perception  of  the  stimulus  of  light, 
viz.  the  cotyledon,  and,  as  Rothert  has  shown,  it  is  more  especially  the  apex 
of  that  organ  that  is  the  sensitive  part;  on  ttie  other  hand  the  motile  organ. 
the  hyjwcotyl,  is  some  distance  away  from  the  sensitive  organ,  and  in  it  tlic 
power  of  perception  is  entirely  absent.  From  the  behaviour  of  these  organs 
wc  may  draw  the  further  conclusion  that  perception  and  heliotropic  excita- 
tion are  two  distinct  phenomena — a  point  to  which  we  have  already  drawn 
attention  in  speaking  of  geotropism  (p.  444) — which  depend  on  different  pro- 
perties of  the  protoplasm  and  which  are  independent  of  each  other  in  so  fax 
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that  although  an  excitation  always  follows  a  perception  (direct  excitation)  it  does 
not  follow  that  every  excitation  must  be  the  direcJ  consequence  of  a  perception 
occurring  in  the  region  concerned,  since  excitations  may  also  be  transmitted, 
(indirect  excitation).  We  may  therefore  conclude  from  this  experiment  that 
these  two  types  of  excitation  are  fundamentally  distinct  processes,  ioc  it  is 
only  after  indirect  or  transmitted  and  not  after  direct  excitation  that  a  reaction 
occurs  in  the  case  of  the  seedlings  oi  the  Paniceae.  Since,  however,  we  observe 
that  a  curvature  fallows  in  the  young  cotyledon  also  after  a  direct  excitation, 
wc  may  take  it  as  certain  that  the  phenomena  of  excitation  in  the  cotyledon 
are  in  ill  cases  identical  with  those  in  the  hypocotyl.and  that  the  non-appearance 
of  curvature  in  the  cotyledon  in  its  later  developmental  stages  is  solely  due 
to  the  cessation  of  growth. 

The  phenomena  just  described  as  occurring  in  young  plants  of  Sdaria  are 
comparable  to  those  which  are  seen  in  the  majority  of  Crammcac  (i.e.  Poacoidcae). 
In  them  no  hypocotyl  is  dcvelojicd,  and  the  cotyledon  attains  very  considerable 
dimensions.  It  is  sensitive  to  unilateral  illumination  throughout  its  entire 
Ungth,  but  the  excitation,  and  also  the  reaction,  is  most  vigorous  when  tlie  aptx 
is  subjected  to  unilateral  lUuniiiiatioii.  This  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  from 
a  study  o£  several  tacts.  The  course  of  orduiary  heliotropic  curvature  supports 
this  view.  If  we  consider  this  pheno- 
menon in  Avena  (Fig.  149),  we  note 
that  that  curvature  begins  just  below 
the  apex  (i),  but  after  3}  hours  (c),  the 
whole  organ,  has  become  affected ;  later 
on  thcapical  region  (af  ter  several  oscilla- 
tions forwardsand  backwards,  probably 
of  an  autotropic  nature)  again  becomes 
Straight  and  the  curving  is  localized  at 
the  base,  the  radius  of  curvature  being 
at  the  same  time  reduced  (rf).  H  we 
next  attempt  to  determine  the  distri- 
bution of  growth  in  the  seedling,  we 
find  that  the  ma.ximum  is  somewhere 
about  5  to  10  mm.  from  the  apex,  and 
that  from  this  point  upwartls  it  be- 
comes reduced  very  rapjdiy,  but  that,  hasally,  the  decrease  is  quite  gradual* 
The  hehotropic  curving  does  not,  therefore,  begin  in  this  case  at  the  zone  of 
greatest  growth,  but  in  a  region  where  growth  is  very  feeble,  and  hence  it  follows 
that  the  excitation  must  be  greater  at  the  apex  than  lower  down,  since,  if  the 
excitation  were  equally  great  tluougliout,  the  curvature  must  obviously  start 
ixi  the  region  of  most  vigorous  growUi.  We  may  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion 
with  regard  to  the  distribution  oi  hehotropic  sensilivity  by  entirely  dilfereut 
means.  Heliotropic  curvature  appears  in  Avena  if  we  illuminate  tlie  whole 
cotyledon  on  one  side  or  only  its  oase  or  only  its  apex,  but  the  results  are  not 
identical  in  the  three  cases.  The  most  remarkable  result  is  obtained  when 
wc  arrange,  by  means  of  a  sheath  of  black  paper  of  the  form  represented  at 
Fig.  150,  /,  that  the  light  falls  on  the  upper  end  of  the  seedling  from  the  right 
only,  and  on  its  base  from  the  left.  After  i  J  hours  the  parts  exposed  to  the  light 
have  bent  in  the  form  of  a  double  bow.  and  the  whole  structure  takes  the  form  of 
an  S.  After  five  hours  (Fig.  150,  //.  Jll)  the  excitation  transferred  from  tlie  apex 
downward  has  annulled  the  tendency  of  the  base  to  bend  to  the  left  or  even 
tniDsformed  it  into  a  reverse  tendency  ;  in  other  words  the  transmitted 
citation  prevails  over  that  locally  developed.  The  apical  zone,  specially  afi^ 
by  the  light,  is  very  limited  in  extent,  being  at  most  3  mm.  long.  From 
experiments  it  follows  that  the  exciiabilHyoi  the  base  of  the  scedling(as  m«3 
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by  its  reaction)  is  not  less  than  that  of  the  apex,  but  its  power  of  peirefttttm 
must  be  less  well  de\eloi)ed.  When  we  speak  o*  a  more  limited  sensitivity,  w 
mean  the  antecedent  perception  and  not  the  excitation,  atill  less  the  movement, 
hut,  generally  speaking,  the  greater  the  sensitivity  the  greater  the  excitation, 
althoagh  movement,  as  we  have  seen,  may  fail  to  make  itself  evident  in  spite 
of  a  very  great  excitation. 

From  among  the  other  examples  which  arc  known  as  supporting  the 
hypothesis  of  a  distinction  lictwccn  perception  and  reaction  in  heliotropk 
phenomena,  or  at  least  as  confirming  the  idea  of  unequal  excitation  and  the 
transmission  of  excitation  to  other  regions,  we  will  select  the  case  of  the  leaves 
of  the  BSalvaceae,  whose  behaviour  has  been  carefully  observed  and  described 
by  VOCHTING  (1888).  We  have  to  deal  with,  in  this  case,  a  surface  which, 
generally  speaking,  exhibits  no  active  movements,  and  we  have  also  an  articula- 
tion immediately  adjacent  which  may  bring  about  curvatures  by  alterations  m 
turgor,  and  finally  a  petiole  showing  growth  movements.  Necessities  of  niace 
compel  us  to  limit  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  movements  of  the 

articulation.  Such  movements  may  be  in- 
duced in  itdirectly.orthcyinayresult  from  an 
excitation  transmitted  to  it  from  the  lamina. 
I  f  unilateral  illumination  affects  the 
pulvinus  only,  it  behaves  almost  like  a 
positively  hcliotropic  stem,  and  when  it 
Dends  it  gives  thereby  a  different  tncIinatioD 
to  the  leaf-blade.  The  Uaf  surface,  how- 
ever, so  influences  the  pulvinus  that  it 
places  the  blade  at  right  angles  to  the 
mcident  rays.  When  \6cimNG  succeeded 
by  appropriate  experimental  means  in  bring- 
ing the  pulvinus  and  the  blade  into  opposh 
tion.  he  found  that  tht'  pulvinus.  in  obedieoce 
to  the  impulse  transmitted  to  it  from  the 
lamina,  responded  much  more  readily  than 
it  did  to  a  direct  stimulus,  and  the  direct 
stimulus  was  completely  neutralized  by  a  con- 
trary stimulus  transmitted  to  it  from  the 
blade.  The  perceptive  power  of  the  blade  in  other  cases  also  is  doubtless 
responsible  for  the  movements  of  the  petiole. 

Further,  proof  has  been  adduced  by  Kohl  (18^)  in  support  of  the  view 
that  the  negative  heliotropism  of  roots  arises  from  a  power  of  perceplioa 
located  in  the  root  apex.  As  a  result  of  our  studies  in  the  localization  of  helio- 
tropic  perception  in  the  apices  of  grass  cotyledons  and  of  roots,  we  might 
be  inclined  to  conclude  that  geotropic  perception  is  also  localized,  but  such 
a  conclusion  drawn  from  analogy  must  lie  rejected,  first  l>ecatise  geotropisra 
and  heliotropism  arc  very  different  phenomena  looked  at  from  a  jihysiological 
standpoint,  and  secondly  because,  from  the  biological  point  of  view,  hcliotropic 
perception,  in  the  apex  of  the  cotyledon,  in  the  apex  of  the  root,  and  in  the 
surface  of  the  leaf-blade,  appears  to  be  entirely  purposeful,  while  the  object  of 
localizing  geotropic  perception  in  the  root  apex  is  not  apparent  on  the  face  of  it. 
Neither  is  it  true  that  a  definite  organ  is  constructed  in  all  cases  to  perceive 
the  light  stimulus,  nor  is  the  power  of  perception  less  intense  at  the  region  of 
the  movement  than  elsewhere,  lor  there  are  plant  oi"gans  wliich  exhibit  as  great 
powers  of  perception  in  the  motile  zone  as  in  other  regions,  and  yet  in  their 
case  also  the  hcliotropic  excitation  can  be  transmitted  (Rothert,  1094). 

Having  now  studied  sufficiently  in  detail  thebehaviour  of  the  grass  seedling, 
and  having,  in  the  course  of  our  study,  seen  that  a  heliotropic  curvature  must 
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consist  of  at  least  four  distinct  processes,  i.  e.  perception,  excitation,  transmission 
of  the  excitation,  and  tuning,  let  us  examine  these  proces-ses  separately,  as 
far  as  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  will  jiermit.  Let  us  look  at  perception 
first.  In  the  case  of  gravity,  we  could  at  least  affirm  with  certainty  that  the 
first  purely  physical  effect  on  the  plant  mast  be  the  influence  of  weight  on  the 
sensitive  protoplasm,  and  we  arrived  at  that  conclusion  because  the  effect  of 
gravity  could  be  replaced  by  centrifugal  force.  We  cannot,  however,  so  far 
replace  sunlight  by  any  other  agent,  and  so  we  are  com}>clled  to  seek  some  other 
somtion  of  the  problem.  It  may  certainly  be  sup|>osed  that  light  operates  in 
this  case  just  as  gravity  does  ;  in  this  case,  as  in  that,  we  have  to  consider  in  the 
orthotropic  organ  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  active  agent  concerned, 
here  as  there  we  have  to  deal  with  phenomena  due  to  unequal  growth.  Sachs 
laid  special  stress  on  the  fact  (compare  MCller-Thurgau,  1876,  and  Sachs, 
1S82)  that  the  hcliotroiiic  rest  position  of  an  organ  lies  in  the  direction  of  the 
incident  rays,  just  as  the  geotroptc  rest  position  lies  in  the  direction  in  which 
gravity  acts.  A  stimulus  is  administered  whenever  the  long  axis  of  the  organ 
forms  an  angle  with  the  line  of  opciation  of  the  stimulus.  We  do  not  know 
whether,  from  this  correspondence  between  gcotiopism  and  hcliolropism,  Sachs 
himself  drew  the  conclusion  it  suggests  tliat  gravity  and  light  were  com- 
parable from  a  purely  phj'sical  point  ol  view ;  at  all  events  it  might  be  possible 
to  conclude  so  and  to  advance  the  hypothesis  that  gravity  hke  light  depends 
on  undulatory  motions  of  ether ;  one  might  do  so  if  indeed  the  likeness  between 
geotropism  and  heliotropism,  established  by  Sachs,  were  proved  to  be  one  of 
complete  conformity  of  the  two  stimulation  iilicnomuna ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
the  case. 

It  is  possible,  indeed  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  reaction  or  curvature 
is  the  same  in  both  cases,  at  present,  at  least,  we  know  of  no  difference.  The 
heliotropic  excitation  may  indeed  be  the  same  as  the  geotropic,  but  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  the  perception  in  the  two  cases,  as  is  shown  quite  clearly 
by  certain  observations  made  by  Correns  (1892).  When  Cokhens  studied 
the  effect  of  oxygen  on  tropistic  movements,  he  was  able  to  establish  the  lact 
that  tlie  seedlings  of  Helianthus  in  the  presence  of  the  slightest  traces  of  oxygen, 
were  still  capable  of  exhibiting  geotropic  cun.'aturcs.  while  a  far  higher  per- 
centage was  needed  (i  per  cent,  of  the  normal  amount)  for  the  performance 
of  hcfiotropic  movements.  Geotropic  curvature  ceased  when  growth  came  to 
an  end,  hence  it  is  possible  that  in  this  case  perception  was  quite  independent 
of  the  presence  of  oxygen,  while  heliotropic  perception  appeared  only  when 
relatively  large  amounts  of  oxj'gen  were  present. 

Although  it  (ollows  of  necessity  from  this  fact  that  geotropic  and  helio- 
tropic perception  are  essentially  difierenl,  still  Sachs's  view  inight  yet  be 
correct,  according  to  which  it  is  the  i^i>«7iyn  of  the  incident  ray  that  is  perceived. 
In  order  to  estimate  the  truth  of  this  theory  more  accurately  we  must  compare 
it  with  the  earUer  conceptions  of  heliotropism.  According  to  these  the  essential 
condition  for  heliotropic  curving  is  an  unequal  intensity  of  light  on  either 
side  of  an  orthotropic  organ.  The  rest  position  would  thus  be  in  a  line 
parallel  with  the  path  of  the  light,  because  when  so  placed  all  sides  of  the 
organ  would  be  equally  brightly  illuminated  ;  when  unilaterally  itlumina1ed| 
the  fact  that  the  light  rays  stream  through  the  plant  in  an  oblique  direction, 
would  not  lead  to  perception,  but  that  result  would  be  attained  by  the  unequal 
illumination  of  the  two  sides. 

If  we  compare  this  conception  with  Sachs'S  i  '  '"ven  to  the  con- 

clusion that  it  is  im]>ossiblc  to  accept  the  exp)  '-red  by  De 

Candolle,  that  the  result  isduetothediVcc/fl  itensity 

on  the  rate  of  growth.     We  have  already  (>  id  the 

behaviour  of  the  Gramineae,  studied  aba  we  iti 
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We  may  rath«r  inquire  as  to  the  origin  of  the  stimuloa  which  brings  aboat  the 
perception,  and  here  we  meet  with  two  alternatives,  '  Does  the  plant  perceive 
the  direction  oi  the  light  rays  or  the  difference  between  the  iUumtnation  on  either 
side  of  its  body  ? '  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  side  of  the  plant  turned  towards 
the  source  o(  light  must  be  more  brightly  iUuniioated  tlian  the  side  turned  away 
fnnn  it.  and  if  the  lon^  axis  of  the  plant  be  parallel  with  the  light  ray  all  sides 
will  bo  equally  illutninated.  For  simplicity  let  us  limit  ourselves  to  ortho- 
tropic  organs  only.  Sachs's  hypothesis  has  never  been  proved,  and  the 
facts  which  are  recorded  in  MCllek-Thubgau's  memoir  (1876),  and  on  which, 
according  to  Sachs,  these  views  are  founded,  appear  to  us  to  support  equally 
well  the  other  view.  The  heHotropic  curvature  exhibited  by  uniceUalax 
and  very  translucent  plants  or  plant  organs  (such  as  Fungi  or  roothairs)  appears 
at  first  sight  most  in  harmony  with  the  facts  on  whi<!li  Sachs's  theory  is  based, 
for  in  tb^e  cases  it  may  be  affirmed  that  there  is  practically  no  difference  in 
the  light  intensity  on  the  concave  and  convex  sides,  seeing  that  the  amount 
of  light  lost  by  absorption  in  the  cell  is  not  worth  considering.  The  diflerence 
has  not,  however,  been  measured,  nor  do  we  know  how  great  it  must  be  in 
order  to  lead  to  perception  in  the  plant. 

More  recently  Sachs's  vie«'s  have  been  vigorously  attacked  by  Oltuanhs 
(i8q2).  'ITiis  author  placed  the  plants  on  which  his  cxijcrimcnts  were  made 
in  a  box  into  which  light  entered  from  one  side  only,  the  light  being  direct 

sunlight.  Tlie  light  was  made  to  pass  first  of 
all  through  a  hmlow  glass  prism  filled  u-itb 
gelatine  tinted  with  indian  ink.  When  the 
apparatus  was  arranged  as  is  shown  at  Fig.  151, 
the  sunlight  struck  the  prism  at  right  angles, 
and  hence  the  light  rays  passed  (in  the  dtrec- 
Cion  of  the  arrows)  mto  the  sj^ace  below, 
parallel  to  each  other,  while  the  intensity  of  the 
light  obviously  diminished  from  left  to  right. 
Behind  the  prism  straight-growing  filaments 
of  Vamheria  were  placed,  and  it  was  found 
after  several  hours  that  those  which  were  sub- 
jected to  light  of  medium  intensity  had  re- 
mained quite  straight,  whilst  those  to  right  and  left  had  curved  apically  towards 
them.  Tlie  cur\*atures  took  place  in  a  plane  paraUel  to  the  outer  wall  of  the 
box,  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  rays,  positive  or  negative  according 
to  the  intensity  of  the  light.  Unfortunately  the  distribution  of  tlic  hght 
intensity  and  the  course  of  the  rays  were  as  simple  as  that  described  only 
in  a  few  of  Oltmajjns'  experiments,  and  even  in  this  one  it  is  still  a  matter 
of  doubt  whether  the  rays  do  not  also  travel  in  the  same  directions  as  those 
which  the  curvatures  followed.  Although,  doubtless,  a  decrease  in  the  intensity 
of  light  may  theon-lUuUy  be  obtained  indcix-ndcntly  of  the  direction  of  the 
rays,  in  practice,  in  the  most  carefully  planned  experiment,  owing  to  the 
reflection  of  the  light  from  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  the  dust  i>articles,  and 
from  the  plant  itself,  deviations  must  occur. 

Daewin  (i88i)  also  carried  out  a  research,  which  aimed  at  proving  that 
heliotropic  curvature  does  not  take  place  in  the  direction  of  the  rays.  In  order  to 
carry  out  this  experiment  most  appropriately  a  seedling  of  Setaria  is  illuminated 
on  two  sides,  which  we  .shall  term  "  right '  and  '  left ',  by  parallel  beams  of  light 
of  equal  intensity,  under  which  conditions  naturally  the  seedhng  remains 
uncurved.  If  the  whole  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  photosensitive  cotyledwi 
be  darkened  by  means  of  a  tinfoil  cap  wliile  light  is  permitted  to  penetrate 
the  anterior  Iialf  as  iKiforc,  one  would  expect,  if  Sachs's  view  were  correct, 
that  no  heliotropic  curvature  would  take  place.    As  a  result  of  Darwuc's 
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experiment,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  heliotropic  curvature  does 
take  place  and  that  too,  forward,  i.e.  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  incident 
ray.  According  to  the  hypothesis  which  regards  the  inequality  of  illuniination 
on  opposite  Hanks  as  the  origb  of  the  stimulus  in  heliotropism,  tliis  result  is 

3uite  intelligible,  but  we  have  yet  to  inquire  whetlier  this  result  really  contra- 
icts  Sachs's  hyjiothcsis.  Apparently  it  does  not,  since  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
that,  owing  to  refraction  and  reflection  in  the  interior  of  the  cotyledon,  the  rays 
may  be  deflected  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  course  followed  outside. 

It  K  perhaps  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  decfeion  as  to  which  of  the  two 
hypotheses  is  the  correct  one,  because  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  a  definite 
direction  of  light  rays  without  inducing  differences  in  intensity  at  the  same  time, 
ajid  because  differences  in  intensity  cannot  be  attained  without  light  diffusing 
from  a  brighter  to  a  less  bright  region.  It  is  a  matter  for  indinduaJ  judgement 
which  hypothesis  is  to  be  accepted ;  on  the  ground  of  analogy  (Lecture  XXXVII) 
we  lean  to  the  hypothesis  based  on  difference  of  iniemity  of  light.  If  that  be 
so.  we  must  assume  that  the  plant  has  the  power  of  comparing  the  degree 
of  ilJumination  on  different  regions.  Orthotropjc  organs  perform  hehotropic 
cur\'atures  when  opposite  flanks  are  unequalh'  illummatea,  which  cur^'atures 
have  the  efTect  of  cancelling  this  difference.  Plagiotropic  organs,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  attuned  to  unequal  illumination.  Looking  at  orthotropic  organs 
only,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Itminal  stimulus  may  be  exceeded  when  a  certain 
difference  is  reached,  but  this  can  only  be  determined  by  experiment.  Such 
experiments  have  been  carried  out  by  Massart  (1888).  He  exposed  Phy- 
comyces  in  appropriate  ways  for  two  hours  to  unequal  illumination  on  opposite 
sides,  and  found  that  a  positive  helkstropic  reaction  took  place  when  the 
relationship  between  the  two  light  intensities  was  at  least  in  the  ratio  o£ 
100  to  118.  This  ratio  was  found  to  be  constant  for  light  of  varying  intensity. 
Thus  Massakt  was  enabled  to  prove  in  the  case  of  heliotropism  the  validity 
of  Weber's  law  as  to  the  relation  sulwisting  between  the  amount  of  the 
stimulus  and  sensitivity,  a  law  which  we  shall  have  to  refer  to  later  on  in 
reference  to  other  stimulus  phenomena,  and  thus  he  was  able  to  confirm  an 
earlier  suggestion  made  by  Pfeffeb  ( 1884).  Further  investigations  are  urgently 
needed,  however,  since  the  results  we  have  already  arrived  at  (p.  463)  as  to 
this  power  of  adjustment  show  most  clearly  that  the  law  can  apply  only  to 
light  of  certain  intensity.  With  light  of  higher  intensity  no  reaction  occurs 
(in  the  indifferent  condition),  and  obviously  also  when  the  degree  of  illumina- 
tion on  opposite  sides  reaches  higher  relative  pro|)ortions  than  100  to  118. 
In  (^position  to  Massart's  results,  we  must  ex[>ect  also  the  difference  in 
illmmnation  leading  to  a  stimulus  movement  to  vary  with  the  absolute  light 
intensity,  but  the  laws  governing  this  change  have  yet  to  be  discovered.  The 
answers  to  very  many  quistions,  which  cannot  even  be  indicated  here,  will 
depend  on  such  exiverimental  researches. 

Experiments  are  certainly  not  wanting  in  modem  literature  which  have 
for  their  object  the  determination  of  the  liminal  intensity  in  heliotropism  (com- 
pare p.  462 ;  FiGDOR,  1893).  They  all  deal,  however,  with  unilateral  light  alone 
and  only  one  special  case  is  considered,  viz.  how  weak  the  light  may  be  which 
still  induces  heliotropic  curvature,  if  the  opposite  side  be  shaded  as  much  as 
possible. 

The  latent  [wriod  of  the  heliotropic  stimulus  has  already  been  determined. 
According  to  Czapek  (i8<j8  a)  it  amounts  t  otyledons  of  Avena 

and  in  Phycomyces  ;  10  minutes  in  the  M  and  Beln  vul- 

pan's,  20  minutes  in  the  h>'pocotyl  of  H  Sc  epicolyl  of 

Phaseolus.     If  one  of  these  organs  1  the  specified 

time,  heliotropic  cur%'atnre  ensi  lo  say»  we 

meet  with  an  after-effect  in  ignorant. 
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however,  as  to  whether  and  how  far  the  latent  period  is  depcDdent  oo  the 
intensity  of  the  light. 

While  in  the  case  of  gravity  in  nature  we  have  to  consider  only  one  variahle, 
i.e.  the  direction  in  which  the  force  acts,  in  the  case  of  light  as  a  atimulos  we 
have  several  variables,  viz.  the  direction,  the  inlenstty,  and  yet  another,  which 
we  have  not  as  yet  considered,  viz.  the  quality  of  the  light.  It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  rays  of  different  wave  length  do  not  act  in  the  same  way.  The 
more  highly  refrangible  rays  wtiich  are  more  especially  concerned  in  the  fomu- 
tive  activity  of  light  (p.  310)  have  been  found  to  be  also  those  especially  con- 
cerned in  heliotropism.  Wiesner  (1878)  found  that  the  ra)'S  at  the  liniits 
of  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  regions  were  the  most  active,  and  that  the  activity 
decreased  from  that  point  so  that,  in  yellow  light,  practically  no  hdbotropic 
cur\-ature  took  plare  at  all.  [Compare  Dandeno.  1903.]  The  movements 
i>egin  again,  however,  in  red  light  and  increase  towards  the  ultra-red«  although 
thb  is  not  tnic  of  every  plant  examined.  Negatively  heliotropic  organs, 
according  to  Wiesner,  behave  like  positively  heliotropic  ones. 

Examining  more  closely  the  action  of  hght,  we  have  to  recognize  in  the 
first  instance  in  all  cases  a  purely  physical  or  chemical  action  which  may  lead 
to  a  heliotropic  stimulus  if  the  light  falls  unequally  on  difierent  sides ;  wiereiQ 
the  primary  effect  lies,  however,  we  are  quite  ignorant.  Possibly  light  may 
first  of  all  induce  certain  chemical  changes;  but  an  action  like  that  which 
takes  place  in  silver  salts  is  inconceivable,  because  the  red  tAVS.  which  perform 
no  function  in  photography,  were  found  to  be  active  in  Wiesner's  experi- 
ments. It  is  certainly  possible  that  heliotropic  curvature  in  red  rays  is  a 
phenomenon  sui  generis,  which  may  be  compared  with  thermotropk  processes, 
which  we  shall  consider  later  on  (Lecture  XXXVII),  and  if  that  be  so, 
heliotropism  might  be,  in  the  restricted  sense,  included  amongst  those  light 
efft'c-ts  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  may  be  termed  photograpliic.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  also  conceivable  that  definite  chemical  reactions  are  rendered 
possible  owing  to  the  action  ol  those  kinds  of  rays  which  Wiesner  found  to  act 
heliotropically. 

Meanwhile  we  need  not  consider  further  the  so-called  chemical  effect 
of  light.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  plant  reacts,  as  we  may  say,  not 
to  tight  but  to  an  effect  produced  by  light,  then  hehotropism  may  be  regarded 
as  a  special  instance  of  chemotropism  (Lecture  XXXVll)  and  would,  for  that 
reason,  be  still  further  removed  from  the  category  of  phenomena  that  gcotropisni 
belongs  to,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  not  gravity  itself  as  such,  but  the  actual 
weight  associated  with  gravity  that  is  perceived.  Still  the  difference  between 
geotropism  and  heliotropism  is  sufficiently  great  to  cause  us  to  treat  these  W^ 
phenomena  separately  ;  the  likeness  hes  in  the  nature  of  the  reaction,  in  the 
character  of  the  curvature ;  the  differences  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  perception. 

In  addition  to  the  chemical  effect  of  tight  we  have  also  to  consider  a  mechani- 
cal influence.  According  to  Ma.kwell,  a  pressure  amounting  to  about  0-5  mg. 
per  sqm.  is  uiduced  in  any  medium  through  which  a  Ught  wave  is  propagated, 
m  the  direction  of  the  path  of  propagation.  The  existence  of  this  pressure 
has  been  more  recently  confirmed  experimentally  by  Lebedew,  Apart  alto- 
gether from  its  limited  amount  there  are  other  reasons  for  doubting  whether 
heliotropic  perception  is  at  all  dependent  on  this  pressure.  [Habeblanut 
(1905)  has  recently  advanced  a  unique  hyjiothcsis  as  to  light  perception  in  plants. 
On  the  upper  epidermis  of  many  plants  papillae  are  to  be  found  which,  according 
to  Haberlandt,  act  as  converging  lenses.  The  papilla  concentrates  a  spot 
of  Uglit  on  the  protoplasm  lining  the  inner  wall  ol  the  epidermal  celL  The 
protoplasm  of  the  inner  wall  is  sensitive  to  this  light  and  is  able  so  to  orientate 
Itself  in  response,  that,  according  to  the  position  of  the  leaf  in  regard  to  the 
source  of  light,  the  light  is  concentrated  at  different  places  on  the  inner  wdl 
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i,  however,  for  this  very  ingenious  theory 
is  still  wanting.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  '  ocular '  papillae  are  not  present 
on  orthotropic  organs  nor  on  the  highly  sensitive  seedlings  of  the  Gramineae. 
Further  there  is  no  evidence  forthcoming  in  support  oi  the  view  that  the  upper 
side  of  the  leaf  only  is  capable  of  appreciating  the  light  stimulus.  The  experi- 
mental evidence  in  favour  of  the  function  oi  the  ocular  cells  will  scarcely  stand 
criti{:al  investigation.] 

We  have  now  to  inquire  into  the  other  processes  which  follow  on  perception 
of  the  stimulus.  We  have  already  referrea  to  the  excitation,  the  transmission 
of  the  stimulus,  and  finally  the  reaction.  Meanwhile  there  is  still  a  further 
phenomenon  which  must  be  noted ;  we  saw  that  the  plant  must  be  able  iocompare 
the  different  intensities  of  light  on  different  sides,  so  that  we  arc  now  met  with  the 

?uestion  as  to  whether  the  plant  compares  the  perception  itself  or  the  excitation, 
t  is  possible  to  hold  the  view  that  it  does  neither,  hut  that  the  case  is  of  a 
more  complicated  nature,  Probably  the  light  operates  on  each  individual  cell 
as  a  stimulus  and  induces  in  each  a  reaction,  at  present  unknown  to  us.  If 
these  individual  reactions  hv  uniformly  alike,  then  no  further  effect  is  produced, 
but  if  they  be  dissimilar,  this  difference  induces  an  heliotropic  excitation.  As 
to  the  nature  of  excitation  we  know  nothing,  and  as  to  its  transmission  also 
very  little  is  knowTi.  In  Rotheht's  (1S94)  experiments  with  grass  seedlings, 
it  was  passible  to  determine  only  that  the  excitation  travel]^]  towards  the 
base,  following  the  path  of  the  parenchyma.  We  are  compelled  to  assume  that 
the  intercellular  protoplasmic  threads  are  the  immediate  agents  in  the 
transference  of  the  excitation  from  cell  to  cell,  but  such  a  fibrillar  structure  as 
that  described  by  K£mec  (1901)  cannot  play  any  special  part  in  the  transmission 
(Habehlandt,  1902).  Finally,  as  to  the  last  link  m  the  chain,  viz.  the  reaction, 
the  immediate  cause  we  arc  at  least  acquainted  with,  and  that  is  cither 
ditTerentJal  growth  or  differential  turgor -stre telling. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  very  important  problems 
which  heliolropism  presents  to  us  is  as  yet  very  meagre ;  many  oi  these  questions 
lend  themselves  to  experimental  treatment  and  possible  solution,  and  these 
may  in  turn  throw  unexpected  light  on  the  remainder. 
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LECTURE   XXXVII 

COMBINED    ACTION    OF    GEOTROPISM   AND    HELIOTROPISM. 
THERMOTROPISM    AND    OTHER    TROPISMS 

Having  now  discussed  separately  heliotroptc  and  gcotropic  movements,  we 
have  stiU  to  glance  at  the  movements  which  result  from  the  simultaneous  or 
rapidly  consecutive  stimuli  of  light  and  gravity.  We  will  confine  ourselves  to 
a  discussion  ol  Uie  data  wliich  Czapek's  (1895)  recent  researches  have  giveo  ta 
access  to. 

C2APEK  experimented  with  plants  which,  like  the  seedlings  of  Avena  and 
Lepidium,  exhibited  a  heliotropic  curvature  under  optimum  conditions  in  time 
and  degree,  like  that  of  geotropism.  He  convinced  himself  that  the  plants 
mentioned  when  placed  on  the  klinostat  hegar  to  exhibit  a  curvature,  wboi 
they  were  subjected  to  unilateral  illumination,  simultaneously  with  other  seed- 
lings placed  horizontally  and  kept  in  the  dark  ;  further  that  the  heliotiopii 
curvature  progressed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  geotropic,  and  that  the 
maximum  amount  of  curvature  (90°)  was  reached  in  both  cases  at  the  saiDC 
time.  The  influence  of  ctmsecutive  stimuli  was  next  investigated.  TTie  seed* 
lings  were  kept  horizontally  in  the  dark  until  the  £rst  trace  of  geotropic 
curvature  became  apparent,  when  (about  an  hour  after  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment)  they  were  placed  vertically  and  illuminated  from  one  side,  so 
that  the  ensuing  heliotropic  curvature  might  operate  antagonistically  to  the 
geotropic  curvature.  Under  these  conditions  a  reduction  in  the  eeotropic 
curvature  took  place  exactly  at  the  same  time  that  control  plants  which  had 
not  previously  been  subjected  to  geotropic  stimulus  began  to  show  helJolropk 
cur%'ature.  Tfiis  experiment,  according  to  Czapek,  teaches  us  that  a  primary 
geotropic  induction  has  no  eSect  on  a  subsequent  heliotropic  stimulation. 

The  case  was  entirtly  different  if  tlie  seedling  was  first  of  all  heliotropicalhr 
stimulated  and  then  laid  horizontally  in  the  dark  u  such  a  way  that  the  side 
which  was  more  brightly  illuminated  faced  downwards.  There  was  a  very  mariKO 
delay  in  the  initiation  o(  the  geotropic  reaction  as  compared  with  cootnt 
plants  which  had  not  been  heJiotropieally  stimulated,  and  this  delay  was  2I 
the  greater  the  longer  the  heliotropic  stimulus  was  allowed  to  influence  the  plid; 
after  a  stimulus  of  tiCn  minutes'  duration  it  amounted  to  a  quarter  of  an  hou-'. 
after  sixty  minutes'  stimulation  the  delay  amounted  to  two  hours.  Ii  wooli 
appear,  therefore,  that  the  geotropic  reaction  is  affected  by  hcliotropisBi. 
although  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  the  matter  must  not  be  taken  as  provei 
Czapek's  supposition  that  the  two  stimulus  reactions,  in  the  case  of  a  solitaiT 
induction,  take  place  in  exactly  the  same  time  has  yet  to  be  more  definitdf 
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established-  In  another  memoir  Czapek  (1898)  has  shown  that,  in  the  case  oi 
■  Avena  aod  Lepidium,  the  latent  geotropic  period  is  twice  as  long  as  the  latent 
heliotropic  period,  the  (ormer  being  15'  the  latter  7'.  It  may  thciefore  be 
at&rmt-d  that,  under  given  conditions,  tiiese  plants  are  less  sensitive;  to  geotropic 
than  to  heliotropic  stimuli.  There  is  another  iiiifwi  tant  ()oint  which  comes  out 
on  a  critical  examination  of  these  results,  viz.,  '  the  moment  ol  the  commence- 
ment of  the  negative  geotropic  reaction  in  seedhngs  wliich  had  been  curved 
backwards  heliotropically  was  naturally  considered  as  that  at  which  the  angle 
with  the  horizontal  began  to  decrease.'  Geotropic  curvattirc,  in  other  words,  was 
observed  when  it  had  overcome  the  heliotropic  after-effect.  Obviously  it  would 
have  been  more  scientifically  correct  to  compare  the  experimental  plants  with 
controls  which  had  been  heliotropically  stimulated  for  the  same  length  ot  time 
and  then  rotated  in  the  dark  on  a  klinostat.  'n:ie  moment  at  which  the 
cur\'ature  of  tlie  seedlings  which  had  been  gcotropically  stimulated  took  place 
after  the  initiation  of  the  !>ame  movement  in  the  plants  on  the  klinostat  would 
then  have  been  the  moment  of  the  initiation  of  the  geotropic  movement.  It  is 
very  probable  that  no  delay  in  the  initiation  of  the  geotropic  curvature  would 
then  have  been  noticed. 

We  believe  that  only  one  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  these  experiments, 
a  conclusion  already  suggested  by  the  difference  in  the  latent  periods,  viz. 
that  in  Avcna  and  Lepiatum,  of  two  stimuli  of  equal  duration,  one  geotropic 
and  the  other  heliotropic,  the  latter  has  the  greater  effect.  Hence  a  geotropic 
reaction  in  full  swing  is  soon  overcome  by  a  heliotropic,  whilst  geotcopism 
exerts  only  a  gradual  influence  on  heliotropic  activity.  Czapek's  assertion 
that  subsequent  heliotropisni  influences  geotropiyn  appears  to  us  to  be  entirely 
without  foundation.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  Czapek  himseli  did  not  observe 
it  to  occur  universally.  In  plants  hke  HeUanthui,  which  responds  more 
rapidly  to  geotropic  than  to  heliotro)>ic  stimuli,  nu  retardation  of  the  geotropic 
reaction  in  consequence  of  a  previous  unilateral  illumination  was  noticeable. 
In  Helianihus  geotropic  curvature  began  at  the  same  time  as'  in  Avitta,  only  it 
was  much  more  vigorous  and  hence  earlier  obseirable. 

The  behaviour  of  plants  subjected  to  the  antagonistic  but  simultaneous 
inSuence  of  hght  and  gravity  is  of  great  interest.  Czapek  has  carried  out 
many  experiments  on  this  subject  also,  in  continuation  ol  those  previously 
instituted  by  Mohl  (1851),  MUller-Thurgau  (1876),  VOchting  (1888  b),  Noll 
(1892),  and  others.  As  a  detailed  discu.<sion  of  alt  tliese  researches  would  carry 
us  too  far,  we  will  limit  ourselves  to  a  summary  only. 

1.  If  unilateral  light  faUs  on  normally  orientated  plants,  many  of  them 
place  themselves  directly  in  the  line  oi  the  light  rays  {Phyccmtyc^s,  PUobolus, 
Vicia  sativa),  others  {Lepidium,  Avaia)  place  themselves  at  a  small  angle 
with  the  path  of  the  incident  ray,  others  again  (Phaseolus,  Heiiunthus)  bend 
but  slightly  from  the  vertical.  The  beginning  of  the  heliotropic  curving 
follows  in  all  cases  at  the  same  time  as  it  does  in  plants  placed  on  the  klino- 
stat, but  the  heliotropic  rest  position  is  reached  m  general  at  a  much  later 
period. 

2.  If  horizontally  directed  light  falls  on  a  plant  already  lying  horizontally, 
the  final  result  is  almost  the  same  as  in  i.  Pkycomyus  and  Pitobolus  continue 
their  horizontal  growth.  Avtna  seedlings  and  those  of  many  other  plants 
form  an  angle  ol  less  tlian  20*  with  tlie  horizontal,  HeUantftus  and  Ricinus 
find  their  rest  positions  at  an  angle  of  under  45^^,  and  Cucurbiia  at  an  angle 
under  5o^ 

3.  If  light  be  projected  from  bdr'-  '  "■►ical  direction  on  the  plant 
lying  horizontally.  Avcna  and  P  it  angles  downwards  ; 
others  remain  horizontal,  otb  -ve  upvards  at  an 
angle  of  under  45**. 
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4.  If,  finally,  light  from  beneath  be  projected  on  an  inverted  plant,  e.| 
HeitatUhus,  it  takes  up  a  rest  position  at  ao  angle  ol  45"  dcnvnwards,  while  ot 
plants  keep  on  growing  vertically  down^-ards. 

It  is  obvious,  tliereiore,  Lliat  in  certain  plants,  such  as  Arena,  heliotn^ism 
is  always  the  dominant  factor,  whilst  in  other  cases  it  is  always  geotropism  that 
is  predominant  and  such  plants  are  less  sensitive  to  heliotropism.  CzAl'EK  has 
shown  that,  after  Avena  has  taken  up  its  rest  position  after  stimulation  by 
horizontal  illumination,  fir&tofaUan  obvious  geotropic  upward  curvature  follows. 
Further  he  has  found  the  same  initial  Rpotropic  curvattirc  occurring  in  tori* 
zontally  laid  plants  which  have  been  illuminated  vertically  from  below,  and 
this  indeed  occurs  at  the  normal  time  and  delays  the  heliotropic  dou-nward 
curvature.  In  this  case  one  cannot  assume  that  the  geotropic  curvature 
is  finally  overcome  by  heliotropism,  and  we  must  agree  with  CzAm/i  in 
believing  that  the  geotropic  f  eruption  cannot  be  obliterated.  The  antago- 
nism expresses  itsell  in  the  reaction,  although  we  are  still  entirely  unable  to 
show  where  it  makes  itself  apparent  in  partKular.  Again  it  is  quite  possible 
that  in  other  cases  ahw  the  jicrcoption  may  be  destroyed. 

The  ol»servafions  which  have  been  recorded  on  the  combined  action 
of  geotropism  and  heliotropism  do  not  as  yet  lead  to  any  satisfactory  general 
conclusions  ;  they  require  revision  and  correction  in  many  respects,  because 
possibly  the  individual  variants  in  Czapek's  experiments  have  not  been  sufficiently 
excluded.  The  chief  difficulty  in  all  such  experiments  lies  in  obtaining  equally 
great  excitations  by  different  stimuli.  Tbe  goal  aimed  at  is  perhaps  quite 
unrealizable,  if  different  and  non-comparabU  excitations  correspond  to  different 
siimuii. 

If  the  problem  as  to  the  combined  influence  of  geo*  and  helio'tropisiD 
in  orthotropie  organs  presents  ereat  difficulties  these  are  greatly  increased 
when  wc  turn  to  plagiotropic,  antf  more  especially  dorsivcntral  organs ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  wc  will  not  attempt  to  enter  on  a  discussion  of  the  phenomena 
presented  by  them. 

We  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  movements  leading  to  orientation 
of  plant  organs,  for  there  are  still  quite  a  number  of  stimuli  which  lead  to  move- 
ments of  this  character.  That  most  closely  related  to  light  is  heat,  whicb 
also  induces  a  special  kind  of  movement,  ^ince  Wiesxer  (1878)  estabUshed 
the  occurrence  of  heliotropic  curvatures  due  to  the  action  of  red  and  ultra-red 
light,  so  we  may  with  equal  justice  speak  of  thermotropic  curvature,  for  rays 
u'hich  pass  through  a  solution  of  icKhnc  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  are  known 
as  dark  heat  raj's.  Positive  curvatures  induced  bv  such  rays  have  been  observed 
by  WiESNER  in  Vicia  saliva  and  in  the  cress.  Wortmann  (1883),  in  a  lengthy 
scries  of  exjieriments,  endeavoured  to  prove  thermotropic  curvatures  in  th* 
sporangiopliores  of  Phycomycrs  and  in  seedlings  of  Lepiaium,  Linum,  Zea,  &c. 
He  employed  as  a  source  of  heat  a  large  vertically  placed  metal  plate,  wliich 
had  been  warmed  and  which  gave  off  the  heat  rays  from  a  darkened  surface 
facing  the  plant;  but  in  repeating  Wortmann's  experiments  Steyeji  (1901) 
showed  that  Wortmann's  apparatus  was  not  a  suitable  one.  This  latter  investi- 
gator by  careful  experimental  means  showed  that  in  the  case  of  Phycomycts 
no  sign  of  thermotropism  was  exhibited,  and  that  a  seedling  of  Lepidium 
was  positively  thermotropic  at  high  temperatures  and  negatively  so  at  low. 
Stever's  statements  as  to  seedlings  are  also,  however,  wanting  in  detail. 
without  which  (he  subject  cannot  be  considered  as  presented  m  a  clearly 
intelligible  form.  At  the  same  time  we  know  for  certain  that  shoots  arc 
positively  thermotropic,  since  VOchting  (1890)  has  proved  that  the  peduncle 
of  A  ttcwKirw  stdlata  follows  the  course  of  the  sun  only  on  account  of  its  positive 
thermotropism.  That  heliotropism  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  reaction  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  these  movements  bo  on  in  darkened  chambers  where 
'  e  peduncle  bends  towards  that  part  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel  which  is  mc 
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heated  by  the  sun  at  the  moment.  Antmone  wmorosa  and  TuUpa  silvestris 
behave  in  the  same  manner. 

More  exact  investigations  have  been  carried  out  by  Wortmann  (1885) 
on  rooU.  When  roots  are  grown  in  water  or  moist  air  and  heated  on  one  side 
«o  curvatures  take  place,  but  when  they  are  grown  in  sawdust  thermotropic 
curvature  was  veryevident.  Theresponse  was  the  result  of  heat  coj^/kc/mh  not  of 
radiation.  Wohtmann  placed  the  sawdust  in  zinc  boxes  6  cm.  broad,  one  longi* 
tudinal  wall  of  which  was  heated  to  about  40'  C.  by  beinj;  brought  into  close 
proximity  to  a  gas  jet,  while  the  other  was  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about 
9*  C.  by  means  of  running  water.  The  temperature  of  the  sawdust  on  either 
side  thus  showed  a  difference  of  about  30°,  roughly  5"  C.  for  every  cm.  of 
diameter.  Every  root  grown  in  this  medium  was  thus  necessarily  wanner  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other:  further,  the  roots  collectively  were  also,  according 
to  their  position,  subjected  to  higher  or  lower  temperatures.  The  thermotropic 
curvatures  resulting  were  markedly  different,  those  exposed  to  higher  tempera- 
tures showing  negative  curvature,  those  exposed  to  lower  temperatures  positive. 
Thi-i  result  reminds  us  of  Oi,TiiANNs'  c.\i>eriments  on  Phycomycts  where  helio- 
tropic  curvature  was  positive  or  negative  according  to  light  intensity.  Just  as 
there  a  state  of  indifference  was  brought  about  by  light  of  medium  intensity,  so 
also  we  may  anticipate  a  similar  condition  to  arise  in  the  root  when  it  is  expoMd 
to  medium  temperatures.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Wortmann  found  that  Ervum 
lens  exhibited  negative  curvature  only  between  27-5'*  C.  and  5o°C.,  and  positive 
only  between  zb'^C.  and  I2''C.  At  zy^C,  the  critical  temperature,  the  reaction 
was  sometimes  positive,  sometimes  negative,  and  sometimes  there  was  no 
reaction  whatever.  In  the  case  of  Pisttm  the  critical  temperature  was  about 
32*.  in  Zea  mais  rather  higher,  i.  e.,  about  38"  C.  In  oilier  cases  {e.  g.  Phaseolus) 
negative  curvatures  only  could  be  induced. 

Additional  investigations  on  roots  have  been  carried  out  by  J.  af  Klercker 
(i8gr),  who  mrasured  the  angle  made  by  the  curved  root  with  the  vertical 
after  the  completion  of  the  reaction.  The  following  results  on  an  average  of  28 
experiments  were  obtained  from  Pisum: — 


I 


Tempcmture 

a6"-39° 

aff^-aa" 

3=^-35° 

35'-3e' 

38°-4«" 

Inclination 

89= 

13-9" 

33 -a" 

aB^" 

439" 

In  these  experiments  we  are  dealing  only  with  negative  curvatures,  and  we  see  at 
once  that  the  stimulus  increases  markedly  with  the  temirerature ;  in  like  manner 
we  observe,  in  the  case  of  positive  curvatures,  an  increase  of  the  stimulus 
as  we  recede  from  the  critical  temperature.  This  is  very  well  shown  by 
Sinapis  alba,  where,  at  24''~29''C.,  the  angle  is  only  2-4°,  but  amounts  to  19* 
when  the  temperature  is  I9°-24*'C.  On  the  analogy  of  the  heliotropic  curve 
(p.  463)  it  is  very  probable  that  when  the  temperature  falls  still  further  the 
stimulus  will  again  decrease ;  e.  g.,  Klerckek  found  that  in  Sinafus,  when  the 
temperature  was  I4''-I9''C.,  the  angle  was  only  10-5.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
a  complete  curve  should  be  obtained  for  one  and  the  same  organ,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  temperatures,  for  it  is  obviously  only  in  this  way  that  the  funda- 
mental facts  with  reference  to  thermotropism  can  be  fully  established. 

If,  in  spite  of  the  imiwrlcct  nature  of  our  knowledge,  we  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  the  stimulus  in  thermotropism,  wc  meet  with  the  same 
differences  of  opinion  as  in  the  case  of  hcliotropism,  Van  Tieghem  (1884), 
who  was  the  first  to  draw  special  attention  to  thermotropism,  put  forward 
a  theory.  corres|X)nding  in  all  respects  to  that  ad''  ^R  Candou.e 

for   heliotropism.      He    argued  from   the  knowr  'n8uence 

of  heat  on  longitudinal  growth  (p.  300).    \Vhei  *o  a 

temperature  lower  than  the  optimum,  the  warmer  y 

than  the  other,  and  the  curvature  is   cone  - ; 

if,  however,  the  temperature  be  abo^  ^w 
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more  vigorously  and  a  positive  curvature  towards  the  source  of  heat  will 
As  we  may  readily  understand,  the  response  in  the  case  oi  the  root  does  nd 
al  all  correspond  to  that  oi  the  stem,  and  hence  WortiiIanx  (i385)  was  perfectly 
right  in  repudiating  Van  Tieghem's  hypothesis.  In  some  cases,  certainly,  this 
theory  may  explain  the  facts.  Thus  Vochtinc  (x8S8a)  carried  out  a  carelul 
investigation  into  the  mode  of  unfolding  of  the  buds  of  Magnoiia,  where 
the  cur\'atures  are  negative  owing  to  the  illuminated  side  growing  more  rapidly 
than  the  shaded.  That  this  is  due  to  heat  alone  and  not  to  light,  has  been 
conclusively  proved  by  VOchting.  In  all  probability,  however,  this  is  k(«  a 
case  of  t  hermotropic  movement,  (or  tn  other  organs,  e.g.  fruits,  similar  movements 
may  be  induced,  if  they  be  made  to  grow  more  rapidly  on  one  side  than  the  other. 
Heat  does  not  act  in  this  case  as  a  specific  stimulus,  but  as  a  *  formal  condition '. 
Generally,  however,  this  is  not  the  case,  for  Wortmann  {1885),  in  some  expen- 
ments,  found  that  those  parts  of  the  roots  grew  most  vigorously  which  were 
subjected  to  a  temperature,  which,  operating  on  all  sides  of  the  organ,  did 
not  permit  of  any  furiktr  growth  (supra -maximum  temperature). 

After  having  refuted  Vax  Tieghem's  hypothesis,  wortmasn  assumed  that 
in  thermotropism  we  are  dealing  with  the  direction  in  which  the  heat  rays  jiene- 
trate  the  plant.  He  has  advanced  no  proof  of  this,  however,  and  it  could  only 
occur  in  cases  where  radianthea.X  was  the  cause  of  the  thermotropism.  As  far  as 
r^ards  roots  grown  in  sawdust,  we  cannot  speak  of  heat  radiating  in  a  defitute 
direction  since  dififusion  of  heat  by  conduction  is  the  first  consequent;  there u 
indeed  a  direction  of  temperature  decrease,  bu  not  of  heat  rays.  So  far  as  we  know, 
however  (compare  V6chting,  1888a),  thermotropism  due  to  radiatU  heat  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  ttiermotroptsm  due  to  conduction.  We  are  entitled  to 
assume  that  the  cause  of  the  stimulus  is  the  same  in  boUi  cases,  and  Uiat  it 
lies  in  the  dissimilar  temperature  on  opposite  sides,  a  difference  which  the  plant 
recognizes  and  to  which  it  reacts.  Obviously,  growth  may  express  itseU  on  the 
individual  sides  auite  differently  from  what  u  does  when  all  sides  are  subjected 
to  a  uniform  ana  equally  high  temperature.  In  heliotropic  curvature  also  we 
saw  that  the  illuminated  side  under  certain  conditions  grew  more  rapidly  than 
it  did  when  all  sides  were  equally  illuminated.  Wc  are  ignorant  how  great  the 
difference  in  the  temperature  affecting  the  two  sides  must  be  before  a  stimulns 
is  effected,  nor  has  tlie  effect  of  the  height  of  the  absolute  temperature  on  the 
limioal  intensity  of  the  stimulus  been  determined,  nor  how  the  stimulus  is  in- 
creased by  rise  of  temperature,  in  this  direction  there  is  ample  room  foi 
experimental  inquiry. 

As  to  the  purely  physical  or  chemical  aspect  of  heat  as  a  stimulus,  looked 
at  from  the  pouit  of  view  oi  perception,  we  know  nothing.     We  have  compared      | 
thermotropism  with  hcliotropism,  but  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  perception  which  precedes  curvature  is  the  same  in  both  cases.    That 
goes  without  saying,  for  one  of  the  data  which  Wortma.nn  has  established 
points  indeed  quite  the  opposite  way ;  roots  which  have  their  apices  removed      ' 
exhibit  thermotropic  curvature,  and  hence  the  root  apex  cannot  be  the  organ      I 
of  perception,  or  at  least  cannot  be  so  exclusively,  although  we  must  admit  it  t^ij 
be  so  in  the  case  of  hcliotropism.  i^ti 

Associated  with  beat  is  electricity,  which  is  propagated  in  waves  by  radiaticflB 
or  conduction.  Altliough  it  lias  recently  been  shown  that  radiant  light,  heat,  aad 
electricity  are  closely  related  forms  of  energy,  which  differ  from  each  other  only 
in  wave  length,  we  must  not  conclude  that  on  that  account  they  operate  on  the 
plant  in  the  same  way.  The  variation  in  the  amplitude  of  the  waves,  which 
m  the  case  of  light  arc  infinitely  small  in  relation  to  the  plant,  but  which  m 
the  case  of  electricity  markedly  exceed  the  diameter  of  a  seedling  or  a  Pkyto- 
myces,  may  induce  markedly  different  results  in  organisms.  It  is  impossUjle 
to  draw  any  conclusions  in  this  connexion  from  the  solitary  ex|H;rimental 
investigations  conducted  by  Uegler  (1&91),  in  which  he  established  ne^tive 


I 
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I 
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electrotropism  in  Phycomyces  ;  hence  it  ts  preferable  to  await  the  accumolatioa 
of  further  data. 

More  comprehensive  investigations  are  forthcoming  as  to  the  influence  of 
electric  currents  than  as  to  that  of  electric  radiations.  Elfvinc  was  the  first 
(1882}  to  observe  curvatures  in  the  root  wlicn  galvanic  currents  were  sent 
through  the  water  in  which  tlie  roots  were  bathed.  These  curvatures  were  some- 
times  positive,  the  root  apex  cur\'ing  towards  the  positive  pole,  sometimes  they 
were  negative.  According  to  Elfving's  statements  the  (hrcction  of  cur\-ature 
depends  in  the  first  instance  on  the  natnrcof  the  plant, according  to  Brunchorst 
(1884)  it  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  current.  A  strong  current  induces 
positive,  a  weak  current  negative  curvature,  while  medium  currents  produce  no 
efiectatall.  The  medium  current  is  not  the  same,  however,  for  every  plant.  At 
first  sight  the  results  obtained  in  this  relation  appear  to  exhibit  a  certain  like- 
ness to  the  variation  in  the  heliotropic  response  induced  by  different  intensities  of 
light  The  likeness  is,  however,  superficial  since,  as  Bbuncrorst  has  shown,  the 
positive  gilvanotropic  curvatures  are  generally  not  phenomena  of  stimulation, 
but  originate  entirely  from  the  tact  that  growth  on  the  positive  side  of  the  root 
is  injured  by  the  current.  Probably  certain  chemical  changes  are  induced  by  th*"; 
current  which  operate  first  oi  all  inhibit  ively  to  growth  and  finally  fatally;  at  alt 
events  a  root  which  cxhihits  positive  curvature  of  this  character,  always  dies. 
not  only  on  that  side  but  altogether,  at  the  latest  after  24  hours.  The  negative 
curvatures  on  the  other  hand  appear  to  be  genuine  phenomena  of  stimulation, 
where  the  root  apex  acts  as  the  organ  of  perception.  We  have  even  less  ground 
for  assuming  that  the  plant  has  the  power  of  appreciating  electric  waves  them- 
selves than  we  hadfor  oelievingin  its  power  of  p)crceiving  light  and  heat  waves: 
in  all  probabihty  the  action  of  the  current  is  todevclop  certain  bodies  by  electro- 
lysis, which  lead  to  appreciation  of  the  stimulus  {compare  Lecture  XLUI). 

The  unequal  distribution  of  certain  soluble  subslajices  may  also  bring  about 
directive  movements.  These  have  been  termed  chcmotropic  movements  and 
are  especially  well  seen  in  Fungi  and  in  poUen-tubus.  Miyoshi  (1894  a)  has 
confirmed  this  in  the  case  of  certain  Muconnae  and  in  PcniciUium,  Asper^iUiis, 
and  SaproU^nia,  the  occurrence  of  movements  in  which  was  recognized  long 
before  and  which  can  be  interpreted  only  ascascs  of  chcmotropism.  Thus  Kihl- 
tiASN  (1883)  found  that  the  cells  of  Isaria  became  bent  out  of  their  previous 

eith  of  growth  when  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  germinating  spores  of  Me- 
nospora  parasitica  and  ultimately  grew  over  them,  and  De  Bahv  (1884,  303) 
has  suggested  that  the  entry  of  parasitic  Fungi  into  tbeir  host-plants  is  due 
to  stimuli  of  a  chemical  nature.  From  Mivosai's  investigations  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  chemotropic  movements  are  widely  distributed  amongst  Fungi  and 
generally  speaking  serve  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  fungus  to  a  suitable  nutritive 
substratum,  although  chemotropic  attraction  is  also  effected  by  substances 
which  arc  not  good  nutrients.  .Hi vosHi  advanced  further  proof  of  c'hemotropism 
by  injecting  leaves,  such  as  those  of  Tradescaniia,  with  certain  experimental 
solutions,  and  sowing  spores  of  a  fungus  on  the  moistened  epidermis.  The  in- 
jection diffused  out  throughthestomata,  and,  if  it  was  positively  chemotropic,  he 
found  that  the  hyphae  cun-ed  into  the  stomata,  while  they  grew  beyond  them 
when  the  leaf  was  injected  with  water  only.  Miyoshi  obtained  similar  results 
by  sowing  the  spores  on  finely  perforated  plates  of  mica  smeared  over  with 
a  chemotropic  layer  of  gelatine.  Finally  he  employed  fine  capillary  tubes  filled 
with  the  solution,  the  ends  ol  which  he  inserted  into  the  drop  of  fluid  of  an 
ordinary  slide  culture,  thus  t>ennittinp  of  a  diffusion  of  the  stimulating  agent. 
Whenever  a  straight  fungus  »5Ted  dissimilar  concentrations  of  the 

stimulant  on  different  sio  '*3it  round  until  the  new  growth 

had  placed  itself  parallel  '  greater  conoentration,  towards 

which  it  grew.     WoB  h  '  thermotropic  cur\'atures  of 

roots  (p,  479)  presc  nona^  for  we  may  well  com- 
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Ewct  the  temperature  income  with  the  diffusion  inflow  in  this  case.  Ko  op^ 
owever,  would  desire  to  defend  the  view  that  the  direction  of  the  diffusion 
inflow  determines  the  orientation  of  the  long  axis  of  the  cell ;  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  the  plant  reacts  to  uneq^ual  distribution  of  the  stimulant,  aad 
endeavours  to  place  itself  in  such  a  position  that  all  sides  are  in  contact  with 
equal  concentrations  of  the  stimulant.  This,  however,  cannot  be  directly 
proved,  because  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  about  stimulation  on  difierent 
sides  by  difiercnt  concentrations,  without  producing  at  the  same  time  a 
diffusion  current. 

MiYOSHi  investigated  a  large  number  of  substances  in  different  states  of 
concentration,  and  was  able  to  prove  that  some  were  good  attractive  media, 
others  nnly  moderately  so,  whilst  others  still,  if  stimulants  at  all.  were  repol* 
sive.  Repulsions,  such  as  those  exhibited  by  the  cells  of  Fungi,  have  hte/a 
observed  after  treatment  both  with  free  organic  and  inorganic  acids; 
they  were  also  induced  by  alkalis,  alcohoU  certain  salts,  such  as  potassium 
nitrate,  magnesium  sulphate,  potassium  and  sodium  tartrate,  all  in  solutions  of 
weak  concentration.  That  the  successful  media  did  not  act  equally  well  od  all 
Fungi  examined  is  easily  inteUtgible.  The  Hyphomycetes  beha%'e  very  Uke  eacb. 
other,  but  Saprole^nia,  living  as  it  does  under  very  dinerent  conditions,  reacts  very 
differently.  Exact  investigations  on  the  behaviour  of  such  Fungi  as  are  extreme 
specialists  so  far  as  their  nutrition  is  concerned,  are  calculated  to  teach  us  mudi 
witli  regard  to  the  special  phenomena  of  chemotropism.  Generally  spealdn^ 
ammonium  compounds,  phosphates,  peptone,  asparagin,  and  sugar  are  good 
attractive  agents  ;  ammonium  phosphate  among  morganic  compounds  is  espe- 
cially so.  The  different  types  of  sugar,  prominently  grape  sugar  and  cane  sugar, 
are  excellent  aitractives  for  Hyphomycetes,  but  Saprolegnia  responds  but  feebly 
to  them.  Glycerine  and  gum  arabic  act  neither  attractively  nor  repuLsively, 
which  indicates  that  the  chemical  action  does  not  depend  only  on  the 
nuiriiivc  value  of  the  substance.  This  is  especially  clearly  seen  in  the  case  of 
potassium  nitrate,  which  acts  repulsively,  although  it  is  a  nutrient  in  many  cases. 
Apart  from  the  specific  acittm  of  the  individual  substance  dependent  on  its 
chemical  constitution,  the  cojicetUration  in  which  the  solution  is  presented  is  of 
importance.  Mucor  siolonifer,  for  instance,  reacts  to  a  0- 1  per  cent,  sugar  solution 
in  a  positive  manner  but  more  markedly  to  a  2  per  cent,  solution,  and  there- 
action  becomes  more  vigorous  as  the  concentration  is  increased.  At  15-30  pel 
cent,  the  response  is  less  apparent,  and  at  50  per  cent,  a  repulsive  reaction  ensues. 
An  exact  determination  of  the  critical  concentration  between  positive  and  nega* 
tivc  response  is  required,  and  experiment  has  yet  to  show  what  is  the  lowest  con- 
centration or  liminal  intensity  which  has  a  stimulating  effect.  The  statements 
as  to  repellent  concentrations  are  very  meagre,  because  very  often  before 
repulsion  takes  place  the  plants  have  suffered  injury.  Miyoshi  (iS94a)  records 
the  following  results,  however: — a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  phos- 
phate was  repellent  in  the  case  of  Sa^ro/<!g«ia,  while  a  5  per  cent,  was  still 
attractive;  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  (doubfully  lower 
concentrations)  was  repellent  to  the  same  plant;  a  50  per  cent,  solution 
of  cane  sugar  in  Hyphomycetes  and  a  20  percent,  in  Saprolegnia  ;  a  50  pa 
cent,  grape  sugar  in  Hyphomycetes  and  a  10  per  cent,  in  SaprcUgma  \ 
a  20  per  cent,  beef  extract  in  Saproltgnia  and  some  Hj'phomycetes  but  not  in 
Uucorinae.  In  the  last  case  the  action  was  doubtless  due  to  the  phosphates 
present  in  the  extract.  The  liminal  values  of  the  attractive  solutions  as 
inducing  stimulation  were  naturally  low^t  in  the  case  of  the  best  media.  The 
Uminal  value  of  meat  extract  is  0-005  P^  (xaX.  for  Saprolegnia,  of  grape  sugar 
o-oi  per  cent,  for  Mucor  muccdo,  and  of  ammonium  nitrate  005  per  cent. 
for  the  same  fungus.  The  determination  of  the  liminal  value  for  differ- 
ences in  concentration  on  opposite  sides  is  obviously  of  greater  importance 
than   the   determination   of    the   absolute  liminal  value,  which    cannot   be 


^  detennined  exactly.  How  great  must  this  difference  be  so  that  perception  may 
H  jollow,  and  how  does  this  value  vary  with  the  absolute  concentration  ?  In 
^  order  to  obtain  a  definite  but  at  the  same  time  constant  difference  in  concentra- 
tion on  opposite  sides,  Miyoshi  sowed  spores  of  a  fungus  on  a  coUodium  mem- 
braoe  perforated  in  the  middle,  and  laid  it  between  two  strips  of  filter  paper 
crossine  each  other  at  right  angles.  If  streams  of  different  concentration  were 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  filter  paper  on  both  sides,  the  difference  in  con- 
centration affecting  the  germ  lubes  was  kept  approximately  constajit.  When 
Sitproltgnia  was  made  to  grow  between  a  0-1  per  cent,  and  0-3  per  cent,  solution 
of  su^ar  no  curvature  of  the  hyphae  took  place  ;  the  same  result  was  obtained 
on  usmg  a  o-i  per  cent,  and  0*5  per  cent.,  but  when  the  solution  on  one  side  was 
o-x  per  cent,  and  on  the  other  i  per  cent.,  positive  chemotropic  curvature  took 
>lace.  The  same  relative  percentages  must  l>e  maintained  at  higher  concentra- 
if  perception  ts  to  follow  ;  thus  a  0-5  per  cent,  solution  oi  sugar  must  be 
sea  to  a  5  per  cent.  Mivosnt  tliouj^ht  he  was  entitled  to  conclude  Irom 
iese  experiments  that  in  general  the  solution  must  be  ten  times  as  strong  on  one 
side  as  on  the  other  if  curvature  was  to  take  place  (Weber's  Law;  compare  pp. 
,  473  and  543).  Investigations  must,  however,  first  of  all  be  made  as  to  whether 
this  relation  holds  gocKi  near  the  critical  concentrations,  and  whether  it  is 
i  effective  at  high  concentrations,  where  negative  curvature  appears.  It  is  very 
[probable  that  it  is  not  so ;  moreover  the  repellent  results  obtained  at  higher 
,  concentrations  are  in  all  probability  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  osmotic  and  not  to 
[chemical  activity  (Massart,  1SS9  ;  compare  Lecture  XLIII,  p.  542). 

In  poUen-tubes  as  well  as  in  Fungi,  well  marked  capacity  for  responding  to 
chemotropic  stimuli  has  been  estabhsbed  (Molisch,  18&9,  1893 ;  MjYosai, 
[894  b  ;  LiDFORS,  1&99). 

If  we  place  a  portion  of  a  stigma,  a  style,  or  an  ovule  of  Scilta  falida  on 
Itcrilized  gelatine  and  sprinkle  [>oIIen  of  the  same  plant  over  the  gelatine,  keeping 
Ithe  whole  preparation  moist  and  in  the  dark,  we  find  that  the  pollen-tubes  in- 
jvariably  grow  towards  the  tissue  and  finally  pierce  it.    The  fact  that  Fungi 
Ebehavc  in  the  same  way  makes  it  very  probable  that  what  attracts  the  pollcn- 
"lube  is  nothing  out  of  the  common  but  merely  some  kind  of  sugar  or  other  body 
commonly  found  in  the  plant.    Since  the  stigma  contains  glucose,  and  since  the 
ovule  has  been  shown  to  contain   a  polysaccharide,  we  naturally  think  at 
lonce  of  cane  or  grape  sugar  as  the  exciting  agent.     As  a  matter  of  fact  MivosHi 
"(1894  b)  has  shown  that  pollen-tubes  react  vigorously  to  cane  sugar  and  other 
soluble  carbohydrates,  such  as  levulose,  dextrose,  dextrine,  and  lactose,  while 
the  other  substances  which  are  active  in  the  case  of  Fungi  are  in  this  case  in- 
different or  repellent.      Miyoshi  was  aLso  able  to  determme  the  liminal  differ- 
ence in  concentration  for  pollen-tubes  by  the  same  method  as  he  adopted  in  his 
experiments  on  Fungi.     In  the  case  of  Agapanthus,  chemotropic  curvature 
always  took  place  when  the  concentration  of  thestimulant  was  at  least  five  times 
greater  on  one  side  than  it  was  on  the  other,  a  lact  wfiich  was  established  for 
percentages  of  0-5.  i  and  2.     Starting  from  this  basis  MivosHi  was  able  to 
deduce  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  cane  sugar  solution  which  escaped 
trom  the  ovules  of  Hespms  matronaiis,  assuming  that  the  sensitivity  of  the 
poUen-tubes  of  this  plant  was  exactly  the  same  as  of  those  of  Agapanthus. 
When  poltcn-tubes  and  ovules  were  both  placed  on  gelatine  containing  a  known 
amount  of  cane  sugar,  and  whose  surface  was  also  moistened  with  a  sugar 
solution  of  the  same  concentration,  approximation  of  the  pollen-tubes  to  the 
ovules  took  place  only  when  the  secretion  from  the  ovule  was  at  least  five  times 
as  concentrated  as  that  in  the  gelatine  medium.   Growth  towards  the  ovule  took 
place  only  if  the  substratum  contained  O-  "er  cent,  of  sugar  but 

not  at  higher  concentrations,  hence  the  ■  me  sugar  solution 

.  the  ovule  must  have  t)een  at  least  ic 

It  is  well  worthy  uf  note  that  Mr  large  number  of 
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plants  that  an  excretion  of  cane  sugar  takes  place  from  the  ovule  and  that  the 
pollen-tube  reacts  to  this  substance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  therefore  that  the 
o\'ules  of  one  plant  must  attract  the  p>oUen  of  entirely  difierent  plants,  a  fact 
which  has  indeed  been  definitely  proved  in  many  cases  by  experiment.  Since. 
however,  in  nature  entry  of  foreign  poUen  is  prevented,  other  conditions  must 
co-operate,  especially  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  germination  of  the  poUen, 
where  chemical  stimuli,  often  of  a  highly  specific  nature  must  play  a  spedal 
part  (pp.  317  and  372).  Further,  we  must  not  imagine  that  all  noUen-tnbes react 
only  to  sugars  as  stimulants.  In  this  relation  Lidpors  (1899)  has  recorded 
observations  which  have  extended  and  completed  those  of  Miyoshi.  He  was 
able  to  show  that  in  Narcissus  taxetta  the  attractive  substance  was  not  a  carbo- 
hydrate at  all.  and,  alter  various  attempts,  he  succeeded  in  proving  that  it  was 
a  proUid  that  induced  the  chemotropic  reaction.  The  decomposiiioH-products  d 
tht  proteid,  liowever,  were  quite  inactive.  [As  to  the  chemotropism  of  roots 
compare  Sammet (1905),  Lilienfeld  (1905).  Newcombe and  Rhodes  (1904)] 
Hitherto  we  have  considered  only  liquid  or  soluble  bodies  m  relaljoo  to 
chemotropic  activity  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  gases  may  also  have  this  eSect.  for 
theyalsodiffuseanclmight  affect  different  sides  of  plants  if  in  different  degrees  of 
concentration.    Chemotropic  cur\-atures  due  to  gases  have,  as  a  matter  of  facl. 

been  obMr^'ed  by  Molisch  (1884)  in 
roots  and  later  in  poUen-tubes  (i8()3>, 
phenomena  to  which  he  has  given  the 
namoof  (i<;rolro/)ism.  MoLiscH'sroetbod 
of  experimenting  was  as  follows: — be 
separated  two  chambers  fa'om  each  otiier 
by  a  vertical  plate,  and  placed  difiera&t 
gases  in  each.  The  plate  was  pierced  by 
a  narrow  slit,  in  front  of  which,  at  tht 
smallest  possible  distance  ofi  he  placed 
the  radicle  of  a  seedling ;  the  opposite 
sides  of  this  radicle  were  thus  in  dmaent 
atmospheres.  When  the  root  was  placed 
at  the  boundary  between  ordinwy  air 
and  air  poor  in  oxygen,  a  cur\'ature  took 
place  towards  the  atmosphere  which  was 
richer  in  oxygen,  and  this  capacity  most 
obviously  prevent  the  root  from  penetrating  too  deeply  into  the  lower  layers  of 
the  soil ;  in  other  words  aerotropism  is  a  factor  in  determining  the  depth  to 
which  roots  penetrate  the  soil.  Negative  aerotropism  to  oxygen  has  abo  to  be 
taken  into  account.  This  phenomenon  makes  itself  evident  when  the  root  has 
to  choose  between  an  atmosphere  of  ordinary  air  and  one  composed  of  pore 
oxygen  ;  the  root  bends  towards  that  which  is  poorer  in  oxygen.  By  altering 
the  oxygen  concentration  on  both  sides  a  condition  is  at  last  reached  when 
neither  positive  nor  negative  curvature  takes  place,  a  condition  of  indiffcrenw 
in  short  so  far  as  this  gas  is  concerned.  Mousch  found  that  the  root  re- 
sponded only  negatively  to  all  the  other  gases  he  investigated,  viz.  carboa-dioxi<if. 
chlorine,  hydrocliloric  acid,  coal  gas,  ammonia,  and  chlorofoma.  When  the  con- 
centration of  these  gases  was  increased,  a  positive  cur>'atare  certainly  often 
appeared,  but  that  was  merely  due  to  injury  to  the  concave  side  of  the  root,  and 
it  was  no  more  a  genuine  stimulus  reaction  than  the  positive  curvature  already  de- 
scribed as  occurring  in  galvanotropic  reactions.  [MoLiscH's  results  have  recently 
been  called  in  question  by  Bennett  <1904)  ;  compare  also  Sammet  fiQOj).) 

Since,  according  to  Molisch,  the  aerotropic  movements  took  place  after 
removal  of  the  root  apex,  we  must  conclude  that  the  act  of  perception  of  the 
stimulus  takes  place  in  the  growing  zone,  and  this  constitutes  a  difference 
between  aerotropic  and  kydrotropic  curvatures,  which  have  also  been  obsen'cd 
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on  roots  although  in  other  respects  the  two  series  of  phenomena  closely  resemble 
each  other.  As  in  the  case  o(  aerotropism  we  had  to  take  account  of  perception 
of  unequal  distribution  of  a  gas,  so  In  hydrotropism  we  have  to  deal  with  unequal 
distribution  of  water  vapour.  Sachs  (1872)  demonstrated  hydrotropism  in  the 
root  in  a  very  simple  way  (Fig.  152).  He  covered  a  shaUow  zinc  cylinder  on 
one  side  with  a  large-meshed  netting,  filled  the  cylinder  with  wet  sawdust,  and 
suspended  the  whole  apparatus  so  that  the  perforated  under  side  oi  the  cylinder 
fornied  an  angle  of  30-45°  with  the  horizontal.  Peas  were  then  planted  in 
the  sawdust,  and  the  roots  on  germination  soon  exhibited  positive  gcotropism, 

f  rowing  out  of  the  sawdust  through  the  meshes  into  tlic  air.  '  11  the  air  outside 
e  completely  saturated  or  nearly  so.  the  roots  grow  straight  out  into  the  air  : 
if  the  air  be  not  saturated  but  only  moderately  damp,  the  roots  bend  sideways 
and  curve  over  until  they  again  reach  the  under  side  of  the  sawdust.  Not 
infrequently  they  grow  backwards  closely  adpressed  to  the  oblique  surface  and 
sometimes  the  root  apex  re-enters  the  moLst  sawdust  through  the  meshes,  at 
once  curving  out  again  geotropically  and  repeating  the  performance  several 
times  thus  lacing  itself  through  the  meshes.' 

MOLISCH  (1883)  has  shown  that  the  stimulus  in  positive  h^drotroptc  curva* 
ture  is  perceived  by  the  root  apex.  He  surrounded  the  root  tightly  with  moist 
blotting  paper  so  that  only  about  i  mm.  of  the  apex  was  exposed.  When  a 
psychrometric  difference  was  established,  positive  hydrotropic  curvature  ensued, 
just  as  when  the  growing  region  was  subjected  to  dissimilar  amounts  of  water 
vapour  on  either  side.  Pfefker  (1894)  has  morerecentlyextended  this  research 
by  showing  that  the  stimulus  is  perceived  ofUy  by  the  root  apex.  li  the  apex  be 
unifnrmlywct  on  ait  sides  hydrotropic  curvature  never  occurs  in  the  growing  zone. 
Further  experiments  have  yet  to  be  undertaken  to  determine  whether  special 
emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  this  difference  between  aerotropism  and  hydrotroj)ism, 
viz.  the  great  seniliveness  of  the  apex  in  the  latter  case  and  the  alienee  of  that 
sensitivity  in  the  former. 

We  will  only  note  further  the  fact  that  hydrotropism  is  by  do  means  confined 
to  the  root.  Positive  hydrotropism  is  exhibited  also  by  the  rhizoids  of  the 
Marchanliaceae  and  negative  hydrotropism  by  certain,  but  by  no  means  all. 

glumules.  e.g.  Linum  (Molisch,  18S3),  jwtalo  (VOchtinc,  1902),  (compare 
ISGER,  1903.  Ber.  d.  bot.  GeseLl.  21,  175) ;  negative  hydiotropism  is  on  the 
other  hand  of  very  general  occurrence  in  Fungi  {Mucor.  Hhycomyces,  Coprinus). 
The  sporangiophores  of  Phycomyccs  are  remarkably  sensitive  to  water  {WoRT- 
MANN,  18B1)  and  lead  to  quite  special  phenomena  m  this  case.  If  Phycomyccs 
l)e  grown  on  bread,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  sporangiophores,  though  geotropic, 
do  not,  in  darkness,  stand  perfectly  erect ;  they  form  rather  a  tuft  of  diverging 
filaments.  Each  sporangiophore,  owing  to  transpiration,  renders  the  air  in  its 
inunediate  vicinity  damp,  and  hence  the  neighbouring  sporangiophores  curve 
away  from  it.  and  since  the  same  applies  to  all  of  tliem,  the  result  is  this 
outward  divergence  of  the  sporangiophores,  the  one  from  the  other.  The 
marked  attraction  oi  Phycomyccs  by  certain  insoluble  bodies  such  as  iron,  wliicb 
Elfvinc  (1890)  attributed  to  physiological  stimulation  at  a  distance,  is  due  to 
hydrotropism  (Erkera,  1892  ;  Steyer,  1901).  Iron  is  hygroscopic  and  hence 
the  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  metal  is  somewhat  drier  than  before  ; 
Phycomyccs  bends  therefore  negatively  hydrotropically  towards  the  drier  region. 
Obviously  it  reacts  to  very  minute  psychrometric  differences,  but  exact  experi- 
mental data  on  the  subject  are  not  as  yet  forthcoming. 

The  behaviour  of  Phycomyccs  when  placed  on  a  klinostat  is  also  quite 
peculiar  ;  the  sporangiophores  stand  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  rotat- 
ing medium,  just  as  if  the  'v  acting  force  emanating  from  it.  In 
reality  the  position  wbi  up  m  relation  to  the  substratum 
can  be  explained  by  h»  t  alters  when  the  air  is  saturated. 
At  the  same  time  it  linary  moist  chamber  is  not  ab- 
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solutely  saturated,  but  that  the  saturation  is  always  increasing  sufficiently 
to  induce  directive  movements  on  the  part  of  the  fungus.  In  the  case  of  other 
plants,  however,  grown  on  a  klinostat,  e.  g.  Lepidium  sativum,  orientation  with 
special  reference  to  the  substratum  may  easily  be  observed.  11  Lepidium  he 
cultivated  on  a  cube  of  turf  the  plumules  arrange  themselves  at  right  angles  to 
the  four  faces  of  the  cube  which  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  klinostat^  while 
they  assume  somewhat  oblique  relations  to  the  two  other  sides,  turning  their 
convex  sides  to  the  axis.  These  positions  cannot  be  explained  by  bydrotropisni 
since  the  plumules  of  Lepidium  arc  not  hydrotropic.  Probably  we  have  ncre 
to  deal  with  heliotropic  movements  which  in  the  conditions  of  illumination 
under  which  the  experiment  is  generally  conducted  arc  by  no  means  exclnded 
(DiET2,  iS8o).  In  the  dark  such  orientation  in  relation  to  the  substratum  com- 
pletely disappears. 

We  may  conclude  this  lecture  by  drawing  attention  to  two  other  tropisne 
about  which  little  is  known.  Darwin  (j88i)  was  the  first  to  describe /rapotwto- 
tropism  in  roots.  If  the  growing  point  (Spalding.  1894)  of  a  root  be  injured  on 
one  sido  by  some  chemical  or  by  heat,  a  curvature  takes  place  in  the  growing 
zone,  which  has  the  cflfect  of  removing  the  end  of  the  root  from  the  injuriou 
substance.  Data  with  regard  to  this  tropism  are  almost  entirely  wantingfoora* 
pare  Burns,  1904] ;  we  do  not  know  whether  the  stimulus  is  to  be  sought  tot 
m  some  cheroiail  change  in  the  root  or  whether  even  thecurvature  itself  has  an; 
purpose  in  nature. 

W«  are  better  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  rluotropism  first  describe)! 
by  J5NSS0N  (1S83)  as  occurring  in  roots,  more  especially  in  those  of  seedling?, 
but  not  limited  to  them.  When  such  roots  are  grown  m  running  water,  tbey 
exhibit  a  curvature  in  tlie  opposite  direction  to  the  course  of  the  flow  (positiii'e 
rheotropism).  Newcombe  {1902  a)  found  tliat  in  the  case  of  the  roots  oiCnid- 
lerae,  which  respond  best  to  this  stimulus,  the  minimum  rate  of  water  flow  which 
was  capable  of  acting  as  a  stimulus  was  2  cm.  per  minute  ;  the  best  results  were 
obtained  when  the  speed  had  reached  100-500  cm.,  and  at  about  a  i,ooocni. 
negative  curvature  ensued,  although  these  would  appear  to  be  due  to  purely 
mechanical  causes  and  not  to  be  stimulation  phenomena  at  all.  Juel  (1QO9) 
has  made  similar  experiments  with  like  numerical  results  for  Zea  mais  and  vida 
sativa.  Rheotropism.  however,  is  not  a  peculiarity  exhibited  by  all  roots, 
and  the  individual  variations  in  different  cases  are,  according  to  the  stat^ 
ments  of  all  investigators,  very  considerable  (comi>are  BeRG,  1899). 

More  recently  (1900)  Juel  has  shown  that  decapitated  roots  still  react 
rheolropically,  and  NEWCOMBE  {1902  b).  considers  it  probable  that  the  stimulus 
makes  itself  felt  not  only  in  the  growing  zone  but  also  at  the  ap^x  and  in  older 
parts  up  to  a  distance  of  15  mm.  from  tlie  apex.  That  rheotropism  has  nothing 
m  common  with  hydrotropism,  as  one  might  at  first  sight  imagine  it  had,  has 
been  shownexperimentallybyJuEL,  who  has  proved  that  the  immediate  percep- 
ibn  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  flowing  water.  Hence  rheotropic  curvatures 
should  be  correlated  with  the  movements  in  roots  due  to  unilateral  contact 
(Lecture  XXXVIII). 

We  have  now  gained  some  insight  into  tropistic  curvatures  due  to  a  Urge 
number  of  difEerent  stimuli,  but  we  must  not  attempt  to  consider  the  combing 
action  of  several  stimuli,  as  we  attempted  to  do  in  the  case  of  get 
and  heliotropism. 
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W  At  the  end  of  the  preceding  lecture  we  referred  to  curvatures  which  occurred 
I  in  the  root  as  a  consequence  of  contact  stimulus.  Such  haptcjtropic  or  thigmo* 
tropic  movements  are  most  conspicuously  illustrated  by  tendril-bearing  pUnts 
(Darwin.  1876a  ;  Pfeffer,  18S5  ;  Fitting,  i903a)sincethese  plants  arepro- 
vided  with  special  organs  or  '  tendrils',  whose  funr*i«n  it  is  to  attach  themselves 
to  supports  by  haptotropic  curvatures.     Jc  •  of  the  twining 

plants,  the  tendril-bearers  are  unable  to  stam  aided  efforts, 

and  hence  they  make  tise  of  any  rigid  bodie<  :ther  these 

be  dead  or  alive.     The  attachment  to  th*  li  winding 

of  a  tendril  round  it.     Since  th(^  ^a  lateral 
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branches  or  leaves  without  laminae,  it  may  be  said  that  support  is  effected  by 
means  ol  lataeU  organs  while  the  chief  shoot  grows  straight  on.  In  this  resp«t 
tendril-b«irersdi(IcT  markedly  from  most  twining  plants;  but  there  is  anotber 
and  more  important  distinction,  viz.  that  the  twining  stem  can  bold  oo  Irom 
below  upwards  only  to  a  more  ot  less  erect  support  and  twine  in  a  definite 
direction,  i.e.  to  right  or  left,  while  tendrils  can  attach  themselves  also  to 
honzontal  supi>orts  and  can  twist  round  them  to  theright  or  to  the  left,  upwards 
or  downwards.  This  points  to  quite  different  physiohgical  properties  of  these 
two  closely  reiaUd  btotogicai  groups  ol  plants — a  point  which  will  come  out  with 
l^eriect  clearness  in  the  fdlowinc  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Starting  with  typical  tendnk,  such  as  w-e  find  in  the  Legamincsae,  Cucur- 
bitaceae,  or  FassiOoiaccae,  we  find  them  to  be  long,  slender,  flexible  structures. 
which,  as  in  Passifiora,  arise  singly  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or  which,  as  in 
the  Cucurbitaceae,  arise  singly  or  in  greater  numbcre  on  a  tendril-bearer, 
alongside  a  leal  on  the  chief  axis  (Fig.  153.    Compare  Goebel,  Organographic 
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p.  610) ;  in  the  Leguminosae  the  tendrils  generally  occur  at  the  ends  of  leaves. 
A  transverse  section  ol  a  tendril  is,  as  a  rule,  circular,  but  often  it  varies  from 
that  shape  and  becomes  flattened.  Commonly  the  anatomical  structure  i& 
markedly  dorsiventral  (O.  Muller,  18S7) ;  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  an  upper 
and  an  under  side  and  a  right  and  a  left  flank.  Even  if,  anatomically,  there  be 
no  difference  betweiai  the  sides  it  is  possible  to  recognize  dorsivcntrality  by  oilier 
evidence,  for  very  frt-qucnily  the  tendrils,  as  they  develop  from  the  bud,  are 
rolled  up  in  a  spiral  manner  and  the  convex  side  is  then  always  the  under  sidf- 
They  be^  to  grow  rapidly  and  in  a  few  days  reach  their  definite  length  by 
straightening.  During  this  period  they  perform  peculiar  movements,  i.  e.  of  cir- 
runmutation,  which  recall  tliose  of  the  twining  plants,  but  which  are  of  a  purely 
autonomous  character  and  which,  for  that  reason,  caimot  be  discussed  in  this 
connexion  (Lecture  XLI).  It  may  be  noted  only  that  the  tendr  il,  in  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  one  side  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  the  other,  is  slightly  bent 
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and  that  it  describes  approximately  a  conical  curve  in  space,  because  the  zone  o( 
more  vigorous  growth  affects  successively  new  surfaces.  At  first  the  axis  of  the 
cone  is  directed  steeply  upwards,  hut  it  gradually  sinks  lower  and  lower  helow  the 
horizontal,  in  which  position  finally  the  circumnutations  cease.  The  growth 
which  now  takes  place  is  very  conspicuous,  for  the  whole  tendril,  under  suitable 
conditions,  may  elongate  from  50  per  cent,  to  90  per  cent,  in  one  day.  and  indi- 
vidual zones  may  show  extension  amounting  to  100  per  cent.  Growth  is  inter- 
calary, for  no  apical  elongation  takes  place.  It  is  most  vigorous  in  the  basal  half 
and  continues  in  that  region  for  a  longer  time  than  in  the  apical  half.  After  about 
3  to  5  days  the  tendril  appears  to  be  full-grown,  but  more  accurate  measure- 
ments show  that  it  is  still  growing  though  feebly,  i.c.  about  0-5-2  per  cent,  in 
24  hours.  After  this  feeble  growth  has  continued  for  a  few  days  vigorous 
growth  recommences,  although  it  never  reaches  its  original  activity.  The 
growth  moreover  is  always  unilaUral,  the  upper  side  growing  more  rapidly,  and 
hence  inducing  the  formation  of  a  coil  or  spiral,  the  concave  side  being  the  under 
side  morphologically.  This  spiral  coiling  begins  as  a  rule  in  Uie  middle  or  in 
the  basal  part  of  tliu  tendril  and  spreads  towards  the  apex. 

The  specific  sensitivity  of  the  tendril,  the  capacity  for  twining  round  a  sup- 
port, makes  itself  apparent  as  soon  as  it  has  reached  from  J  to  ^  of  its  ultimate 
length,  and  it  may  be  still  observed  when  spontaneous  inroUing  takes  place. 
The  sensitivity  ceases  when  the  tendril  is  full  grown,  in  order  to  understand 
how  the  enclosure  of  the  support  by  the  tendril  is  achicvwl,  we  must  study 
first  of  all  the  incurving  movement  which  takes  place  after  a  brief  contact  with 
some  solid  body.  If,  for  instance,  the  tendril  of  Passifiora  or  of  Cydanthera 
pedata  be  rubbed  on  the  underside  with  a  splinter  of  wood  or  a  pencil,  after  a  few 
minutes,  or  even  a  few  seconds  in  some  cases  {Cyciantkera,  5-7  seconds  ;  Passi* 
flora  and  Sicyos  25-30  seconds),  a  ^-igorous  incurving  taJces  place,  the  under 
side  to  which  the  friction  was  applied  becoming  concave,  and  this  incurving 
progresses  so  rapidly  that  it  is  often  possible  to  follow  the  movement  with  the 
naked  eye.  After  30  seconds,  or  a  longer  jwriod  in  less  sensitive  tendrils,  the 
cur^'ature ceases  and  soon  thereafter  the  tendril  becomes  straight  once  mwe,  but 
the  undoing  of  the  curvature  always  takes  a  much  longer  time  than  its  formation. 

So  far  as  the  result  is  concerned  it  is  by  no  means  immaterial  to  which  part 
of  the  tendril  the  friction  is  applied  ;  wc  find  that  the  under  side  is  not  equally 
sensitive  throughout  its  entire  length.  The  same  stimulus  produces  a  more  rapid 
response  if  applied  to  the  upper  third  of  the  tendril  than  if  applied  in  the  middle, 
and  no  visible  response  is  given  by  the  base  of  the  tendril  where  the  growth  is 
most  vigorous.  On  the  flanks  the  sensitivity  also  decreases  from  the  base  to  the 
apex,  and  it  is  generally  less  there  than  on  the  under  side.  Further,  on  tJie  flanks 
the  stimulated  part  is  always  towards  the  concave  side,  but  the  curvature  is 
less  marked  and  slower  than  when  an  equally  strong  stimulus  is  appUed  to  the 
under  side.  Finally,  if  the  upper  side  be  stimulated,  as  a  rule  no  curvature  follows. 
This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  all  tendrils ;  those  of  Cobaea  scandenst  Eccrt' 
mocarpus  scaber,  Cissus  discolor,  &c.,  curve  quite  as  vigorously  when  the  dorsal  as 
when  the  ventral  side  is  stimulated.  We  snail  find  Ster  on  that  these  tendrils 
also  are  physiologically  dorsiventral.  Such  tendrils  as  those  of  the  plants  just 
named  may  bo  considered  as  uniformly  sensitive  on  all  sides,  as  contrasted  with 
the  others  prcviouslyrcfcrred  to,  which  were  sensitive  on  one  sidoonly  (Darwin, 
1876a).  Fitting  (1903a)  had  shown,  however,  that  the  dorsal  side  of  unilaterally 
sensitive  tendrils  can  receive  a  stimulus  although  it  does  not  respond  by  curving. 
The  facts  on  which  he  bases  this  conclusion  are  as  follows  :  If  atendrilbe  touchea 
with  a  stick  on  a  reacting  side  only  a  short  distance  away  an  incurving 
takes  place  only  at  the  stimulated  place,  and  this  curving  is  pro|>agatcd  about 
2-5  mm.  on  either  side  of  the  region  of  stimulation.  II  two  places  be  stimulated 
about  il-2cm.  apart,  two  cur\'ings  occur,  the  region  between  remaining  straight. 
If  the  vehole  of  one  side  of  the  tendril  be  stimulated  from  base  to  apex,  the  tendril 
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rolls  itself  up  into  a  spiral,  from  the  apex  downwards.  If  a  tendril  whkfa 
sensitive  on  all  sides  be  stimulated  first  on  one  side  and,  at  the  same  Umt 
shortly  afterwards  on  the  opposite  side,  no  curvature  results,  provided  the 
stimidus  on  one  side  be  equal  to  that  on  the  other.  If  the  same  cxperimeDt  be 
tried  witli  a  tendril  sensitive  on  one  side  only  and  U  both  upper  and  under  sides 
be  stimulated,  one  would  exfiect  that  the  rcsiKmse  would  be  the  same  as  ii  the 
under  side  only  had  been  stimulated.  That  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  case, 
for  the  tendril  remains  quite  straight.  If  a  small  part  ol  the  upper  side  and 
at  the  same  time  the  whole  of  the  under  side  be  stimulated,  cun>'ature  takes 
place  only  at  the  places  on  the  under  side  which  lie  opposite  to  the  unstimu- 
lated regions  of  the  upper  side.  The  sensitiveiuss  to  ccmtact  is  thus  as  well 
dex'eloped  on  the  upper  as  on  the  under  side,  and  the  difference  between  the 
two  sides  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  stimulation  of  the  under  side  indoces 
curvature,  stimulation  of  the  upper  side  induces  no  visible  result  or  simply  inhibits 
curvature  on  the  under  side,  according  to  circumstances.  Following  Frrnuc, 
we  must  therefore  recognize  tendrils  which  read  equaliy  on  all  sides  and  teodhk 
which  do  fio/ do  so.  As  to  thcbchaviour  of  the  latter  type  we  shall  have  a  clearer 
conception  after  we  have  analyst?d  the  stimulus  movement  into  its  different 
phases.    First  of  all  let  us  (>xamine  the  nature  ol  the  perception  of  the  stimulus. 

On  this  subject  H.srwin  has  akeady  made  certain  statements.  He 
assumed  that  the  tendrils  reacted  to  a  definite  pressure  and  therefore  laid  light 
weights,  such  as  wires,  threads,  &c.,  on  the  parts  of  the  tendril  capable  oi 
movement,  taking  the  utmost  precautions  against  inflicting  a  shock.  He  found 
that  the  tendril  of  Passiftora  gave  curvature- response  to  the  pressure  of 
a  piece  of  platinum  wire  1-23  mg.  in  weight,  and  to  a  piece  of  cotton 
thread  2-02  mg.,  while  the  tendrils  of  other  plants  required  greater  weights, 
up  to  4-9  mg.,  before  any  response  could  be  recognized.  According  to 
Pfefff.r  (1885),  to  whom  wc  owe  an  elaborate  investigation  into  the 
phenomena  of  perception  of  contact  stimulus  by  tendrils,  these  exjicriments (d 
Darwin's  do  not  meet  the  case  at  all,  since  as  a  matter  of  fact  much  grcatef 
pressures  may  he  exerted  on  the  plant  without  any  visible  response  resulting. 
A  continuous  or  statical  pressure  generally  never  induces  curvature,  and  even 
in  Darwin's  experiments,  in  spite  of  every  care  being  taken,  vibrations  could 
not  be  avoided  when  the  weights  were  placed  on  the  tendrils  or  afterwards. 
The  shocks,  slight  as  they  were,  operated  as  a  stimulus.  If  shocks  be  not  ehmin- 
ated,  far  lighter  bodies  Uian  those  employed  in  Darwin's  experiments  will  induce 
curvature,  e.g.  a  jjarticle  of  cotton  thread  0-00025  nig.,  which  was  placed  in  pon* 
tion  simply  by  a  draught  of  air.  On  the  basis  of  Pfeffer's  researches  thftj 
perceptive  capacities  of  tendrils  may  be  estimated  in  the  following  way. 

We  may  first  of  all  inquire  whether  liquids  as  well  as  solids  may  act 
stimuli  to  the  tendrlk.  This  is  obviously  not  the  case,  since  if  we  inflict  onlj 
verj-  slight  blows  on  the  tendrils  with  a  solid  body  curvature  appears  at  once, 
while  an  equal  shock  from  a  liquid  never  induces  any  reaction.  Pfeffer  allowed 
water,  watery  solutions  of  various  substances,  oil,  and  finally  mercury  to  strike 
the  sensitive  region  of  the  tendril  at  greater  or  less  velocities  and  obtained  no 
reaction,  although  the  mercury  had  an  injurious  effect  on  the  tendril.  These 
facts  are  of  great  importance,  tor  they  show  that  tendrils  cannot  be  stimulated 
by  raindrops  ;  a  capacity  for  reacting  to  such  stimuli  would  be  obviously  quite 
meaningless.  If,  however,  there  be  any  small  solid  particles  in  the  liquid,  sucli  as 
crystals  in  the  oil,  mud  in  tlte  water  or  accidental  impurities  in  the  mercur)', 
stimulation  is  at  once  set  up.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  tendrils  arc  aUe 
to  discriminate  between  different  conditions  of  aggregation  of  bodies  and  to 
react  to  the  solid  but  not  to  the  liquid.  Yet  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  for 
tendrils  are  unable  to  distinguish  gelatine  cont.iining  10-14  per  cent,  of  watef, 
from  a  liquid,  although  tliat  substance  is  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Tl '" 
fact  suggested  a  whole  series  of  interesting  experiments,  for  Pfepfer  was  enable 
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first  of  all,  by  employing  a  14  per  cent,  gelaline  solution  whtcfi  was  kept  moist, 
to  fix  bodies  to  the  tendrils  under  investigation  witlioul.  inducing  stimulation  ; 
further  the  gelatine  was  smeared  over  a  glass  rod  and  this  rod  was  employed  in 
the  study  o{  the  influence  ai  different  types  of  contact  on  tendrils.  By  jts  means 
the  effect  of  constant  pressure,  both  uniform  and  gradually  increasing,  was 
tried  ;  solitary  or  numerous  successive  blowr;,  light  or  heavy,  uyjc  inflicted  on 
the  tendril,  or  the  tendril  was  rubbed  with  the  rod  ;  in  no  case,  however,  did 
any  stimulatioH  occur,  nor  did  any  curvature  follow  after  constant  pressure 
or  blows,  single  or  successive,  or  after  friction ;  each  and  all  were  quite  ineffective. 
In  the  course  of  his  experiments  Pfefter  proved  that  blows,  administered 
by  a  solid  body  (apart  from  gelatine)  were  slimuIatUs  provided  they  were  of 
sufficient  intensity.  Thus  thin  smooth  glass  threads,  sticlcs  of  wax,  filter  paper, 
ajiimal  membrane  in  the  dry  and  the  wet  condition  induced  a  positive  reaction. 
and  the  significance  of  the  velocity  oi  the  impacts  could  be  easily  demonstrated 
by  means  of  particles  of  clay  suspended  in  water.  On  tlic  other  hand  it  was  seen 
that  solid  bodies  induced  no  reaction  if  the  pressure  they  exerted  were  statical, 
that  glass  threads  or  needles,  if  they  were  pressed  against  the  tendrils  cautiously 
and  without  any  friction  and  ivithout  any  sudden  increase  in  the  pressure, 

{iroduced  no  effect.  Korwas  there  any  result  when  a  short  piece — about  4  mm. 
ong — of  the  tendril  was  subjected  to  a  con.<itant  pressure  of  a  solid  body,  on 
which  there  were  several  different  points  of  contact  (e.g.  a  rusty  nail,  emery 
paper).  In  all  these  cases,  however,  a  reaction  took  place  at  once  when  the 
bodies  in  question  were  gently  rubbed  on  the  tendril  no  matter  how  limited  the 
suriace  of  contact  was.  Of  the  greatest  importance  is  the  fact  that  small  blows 
of  ttiis  kind,  tliougli  unable  to  induce  a  reaction  when  administered  singly, 
induced  curvature  by  summation  of  stimuli.  The  tendril  remains  sensitive  for 
a  remarkably  long  time  to  constantly  recurrent  stimuli,  and  while  the  reaction  is 
in  full  progress  new  stimuh  may  be  perceived  until  gradually  the  tendril 
becomes  accustomed  to  them. 

As  a  result  of  his  inquiries  Ppepfer  summarized  the  perceptive  powers 
oi  tendrils  in  the  following  words  :  '  In  order  that  a  stimulus  may  be  effective 
difiniu  points  of  limiitd  extent  in  the  sensitive  region  of  the  tendril  must  be 
affected  by  a  push  or  a  pull  of  sufficient  intensity,  simidtaneously  or  in  adequately 
rapid  succession.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tendril  does  not  react  as  soon  as  the 
blow  affects  all  points  of  a  larger  surface  with  approximately  equal  intensity 
in  such  a  way  that  compression  of  closely  adjacent  regions  is  sufficiently  nearly 
uniform'  (gelatine).  Thus  it  is  that  tendrils  aie  not  excited  either  by  mechanical 
shaking  in  general  or  by  rain.  '  Under  all  conditions  a  local  compression, 
decreasing  with  sufficient  rapidity,  is  a  condition  of  stimulation,  which  is 
not  induced  by  statical  pressure  only,  even  if  such  a  pressure  affects  widely 
separated  parts  with  considerable  intensity." 

In  oraer  to  have  a  singk-  word  to  express  the  mechanical  conditions  of 
tendril  stimulation  we  will  use  Pfepfeh's  term,  contact,  although  that  word 
might  be  more  appropriately  applied  to  statical  pressure  ;  we  may  say,  in 
a  word,  that  tendrils  possess  contact  sensitivity.  We  shall  find  that  other 
bodies  as  well  as  tendrils  possess  tlie  capacity  of  resjwnding  to  con  tact -stimulus. 
Whether  or  not  a  similar  mechanical  influence  leads  to  perception  in  the  interior 
of  the  cells  in  the  case  of  geotropism,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  say  ;  there, 
apparently,  statical  pressure  does  act  as  a  stimulus. 

We  must  assume  that  the  perception  of  the  stimulus  takes  place  in  the 
epidermis,  and  Pfeffer  has  shown  in  this  relation  that  the  def'*  if  the 

protoplasm  necessary  for  perception  might  be  simplified  ir  *' 

certain  histological  arrangements  such  as  the  so-called  '  w 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  many  sensitive  « 
possess  such  histological  differentiations,  so  that  t^*" 
be  a  necessary  condition  of  stimulation. 
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discuss  them  at  length,  and  wc  may  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  Habei- 
LAMDT's  (1901)  exhaustive  memoir  on  the  subject.  Hauerlandt,  in  addition  to 
anatomical  data,  records  certain  physiological  arguments  as  to  the  nature  of 
contact  sensitiviry.  He  points  oot  that  a  vigorous  radial  pressure,  a  cmn- 
prcssion  of  the  protoplasm,  does  not  lead  to  a  stimulation,  and  that  tiie 
stimulus- movement  is  induced  rather  by  tangentiai  tensions  in  the  protof^asm. 
Whether  these  obserx-ations  help  to  explain  the  nature  ol  the  phenomenon  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say. 

It  IS  very  remarkable  that  tendrils  which  possess  so  great  a  capacity  for 
distinguishing  dtficrcnt  mechanical  influences  should  also  react  to  stimuli  veiy 
diSerentinch&racterlrom  (hose of  contact.  WeareindebtedtoCoiU{ENs(iSQ6a) 
for  proof  of  the  fact  that  tendrils  exhibit  curvatures,  when  sub  jecte<l  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  (cooling  or  heating),  quite  similar  to  those  induced  by 
contact.  As  far  as  we  know  (Fitting,  1903  a,  614)  the  mechanics  of  growth  are 
the  samcas  those  seen  in  contact  curvatures.  Further  Correns  ha.s  shown  that 
chemical  stimuli  ako  induce  curvature  in  tendrils,  as  for  instance  when  they  are 
treated  Mrith  such  diverse  substances  as  iodine  solution,  acetic  acid,  chloro- 
form, or  anunonia.  Finally  Pfeffer  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  responses  by 
employing  weak  induction  currents  as  stimuli. 

We  shall  return  to  these  phenomena  at  the  close  ol  this  lecture,  but  n-e  mutt 
not  omit  to  draw  attention  to  them  here  by  way  of  showmg  that  the  sensitivity 
of  tendrils  is  not  so  restricted  as  one  might  flunk  from  the  publications  on  llie 
subject.  On  the  other  hand  cur^'atures  due  to  heat  or  chemical  stimuli  may  be 
the  more  readily  disregarded  since  these  are  entirely  unnatural  and  do  not  afiect 
tendrils  in  the  wild  state. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  curving  itself  that  generally  follows  on  the  appticatiaa 
of  a  stimulus.  The  extraordinary  rapidity  of  the  process  has  not  unnaturafly 
led  to  the  assumption  (Darwin,  1876a ;  MacDolcal,  1S96)  that  the  movement 
was  due  to  a  diminution  ol  turgidity  on  the  concave  side,  afterwards  rendered 
permanent  by  growth.  From  Fitting's  (1903  a)  researches  it  would  appeal, 
however,  that  turgor  has  no  special  part  to  play  in  the  process,  which  is  rather 
to  be  attributed  to  special  growth  phenomena.  Fitting  showed,  by  maldng 
microscopic  measurements  of  the  movements  of  ink-lines  made  at  appro* 
priate  distances  apart  on  the  upper  and  undersides,  that  immediately  after  the 
stimulation  the  marks  on  the  convex  side  separated  much  more  rapidly  than 
before.  The  elongation  may  be  so  great  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  as  to 
amount  to  an  increase  of  50,  100,  or  even  160  per  cent,  in  an  hour,  values  not 
attained  by  the  non -stimulated  tendril  in  24  hours,  and  this,  too,  independently 
of  the  age  of  the  tendril.  At  the  same  time  the  indices  on  the  under  or  concave 
side  approximate  somewhat,  resulting  in  an  absolute  contraction  of  about  i  per 
cent,  per  hour.  From  these  measurements  it  is  obvious  that  not  only  do  all  the 
tissues  of  the  stimulated  zone  lying  between  Iheaxis(middlelme)  and  the  convex 
outer  surface  suffer  extension,  but  that  most  of  those  towards  the  concave  sid« 
also  participate  in  the  growth  increment,  in  other  words,  the  neutral  line,  which 
is  neither  elongated  nor  contracted,  lies  on  the  concave  side  of  the  medulla; 
the  middle  line  itself  exhibits  a  marked  increase  in  growth.  That  can  only  be 
definitely  established  by  direct  measurements  on  the  flanks  which  sufiei 
elongation  to  the  same  degree  as  the  middle  line. 

We  cannot,  however,  draw  any  conclusions  from  these  calculations  as  id 
whether  the  growth  acceleration,  which  reaches  a  maximum  at  a  point  on  the 
other  side  opposite  to  the  point  of  contact,  is  the  first  and  the  only  factor 
leading  to  cmrature,  or  whether  an  inhibition  of  growth  on  the  concave  side 
takes  place  at  the  same  momcn  t  or  just  previously.  The  observed  approximation 
of  the  indices  on  llieconcave  side  may  hcactive.  or  they  may  be  caused  passively 
bycompression  induced  by  the  curvature.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  growtt 
eleraiion  is  not  active  in  all  the  parts  which  it  affects  but  that  the  dc 
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layers  behave  passively  in  relation  to  the  peripheral  layers  where  vigorous 
growth  takes  place.  Unfortunately  space  will  not  permit  of  our  discussing  the 
question  at  greater  length  (Fitting,  1903  a,  p.  615). 

Some  time  after  the  completion  of  the  curving  a  cessation  of  growth  takes 

£  lace  and  thereafter  begins,  as  we  have  already  seen,  astraightening  of  the  tendril. 
[casurements  show  that  the  hitherto  convex  side  remains  quite  unaltered  while 
the  movement  ol  the  indices  on  tlic  concave  side  indicate  that  growth  is  taking 
place,  less  vigorously  it  is  true  than  on  the  convex  side  during  the  period  of 
ctirvature,  but  still  so  as  to  show  that  a  marked  acceleration  in  growth  is  occur- 
ring as  contrasted  with  that  exhibited  by  the  unstimulated  tendril.  This 
acceleration  can  be  traced  beyond  the  middle  line.  A  graphic  representation 
of  these  phenomena  is  given  at  Fig.  154. 

The  recorded  facts  show  in  the  clearest  manner  that  the  whole  movement 
following  on  stimulation  is  exceedingly  complicated,  since  the  curvature  is  not 
effected  by  a  simple  contraction  of  the  stimulated  side  but  by  an  aculeraiion  of 
growth  which  is  most  marked  at  the  spot  on  the  convex  side  directly  opposite 
to  that  on  the  concave  side  where  the  stimulus  has  been  apjjlied.  Apparently 
therefore  perception  is  followed  by  a  transmission  of  ike  siimuitts.  Perception, 
transmission  and  re- 
action follow  each 
other  in  this  case  with 
a  rapidity  which  is 
very  much  greater 
than  we  have  seen  to 
be  the  case  in  any  of 
the  tropiatic  move- 
ments previously  dis- 
cussed. 

It  we  now  trace 
the  growth  in  a  tendril 
which  has  been  stimu- 
latcd  equally  and 
simultaneously  on 
both  sides,  we  shall 
find  that  we  always 
obtain  the  same  result, 
whether  it  be  a  tendril 
which  reacts  on  one 
side  only  or  on  all  sides 
equally.      The  tendril 

grows  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  it;  increased  growUi.  more  especially,  is 
absent  altogether.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that  the  absence  of  curvature 
when  both  sides  are  stimulated  is  not,  as  might  he  imagined,  more  especially 
in  tbecoseof  tendrils  which  react  equallyall  round,  to  be  explained  by  assuming 
that  the  two  stimuli  induce  two  similar  reactions  on  opposite  sides.  On  the 
contrary  one  stimulus  inliibits  the  effect  of  the  other,  and  this  is  the  case  even 
when  curving  has  already  commenced.  This  lact  shows  that  stimulation  of  the 
upper  side  docs  not  by  any  means  render  perception  on  the  under  side  im- 
possible, but  whether  the  inhibition  affects  the  transmission  or  the  reaction  we 
cannot  say. 

There  remains  for  consideration  the  significancp  ^ 
which  takes  place  alter  each  incurving.    This  is  dv 
(or  it  is  not  a  consequent  of  the  contact  stimulus 
lor  it  follows,  in  virtue  of  growth  acceleration 
by  purely  mechattical  means.    That  it  i«  ' 
itself,  such  as  wv  have  already  becoi 
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movements  in  geotropic  corvatures.  We  have  ry^ardcd  the  compressioa  of  the 
concave  side  there  as  a  cause  of  this  autotropism  (Baranetzky,  1901)  aod  tbert* 
fore  the  second  grow  til  acceleration  in  the  case  of  tendrils  could  only  talu  place 
ii  actual  curvature  had  previously  been  effected.  Fitting  (1903)  sbowed.fao** 
ever,  tliat  in  tendrils  also  wlucb  are  mtfclianiciilly  prevented  from  carrytog 
out  their  curvature,  there  ara  likewise  two  temiwrary  growth  acxeleratioiB 
separated  by  a  period  of  rest.  It  is  very  desirable  that  measurements 
shonld  be  taken  of  the  distribution  of  growth  during  the  period  wba 
carving  is  ceasing,  since  in  those  structures  which  are  afiected  by  a  geotropic 
stimulus,  a  ejowth  acceleration  manifests  itself  in  the  median  zone  (compue 

&435) ;  >t  IS  possible  that  the  same  relations  may  obtain  in  the  present  case. 
eanwhilc  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  whether  the  autotropism  of 
tendrils  is  of  a  diHerenl  nature  or  not  from  that  already  observed  in  cases  of  geo- 
tropism.  If  both  phenomena  be  identical  then  tlie  cause  of  autotropism  maH 
lie  man  effort  to  curve,  a  tension  of  the  parts  concerned,  and  not  in  the  bnX 
instance  in  the  completed  curvature  (compare  FiTXiNC,  p.  612). 

Having  now  studied  the  movements  of  tendrils  which  result  from  a  temporary 
contact,  let  us  turn  next  to  problems  connected  with  the  actual  encircling  of  tbe 
support  by  the  tendril  in  nature.  The  circirninulationof  the  tendril,  eidiibitio^ 
as  it  does  movements  very  similar  to  those  seen  in  twining  stems,  must  aid  it 
considerably  in  its  efforts  to  find  a  saitable  sup)>ort ;  we  might  almost  say  that 
the  tendril  feels  round  about  for  a  support  to  attach  itself  to.  If  the  hapto- 
tropically  reacting  region  comes  in  contact  with  some  solid  body  the  further 
mitatory  movements  enable  it  to  place  itself  under  conditions  in  which  the 
haptotropic  stmiulus  may  ofwrate.  As  in  the  experiments  described,  the  tendril 
ruos  itself  against  the  support,  and  forthwith  at  once  curves,  whereby  new 
regions  of  the  tendril  come  in  contact  with  the  support.  Since  the  ^timulto, 
as  H-e  have  seen,  is  transmitted  for  a  few  millimetres  on  either  side  of  the  pui&t 
of  contact,  the  tendril  in  a  very  short  time  desaibes  a  complete  circle,  provided 
that  the  support  be  not  too  thick  or  too  thin.  If  the  support  be  of  suitable 
diameter  the  tendril  is  still  unable  to  carry  out  completely  the  curvatDie 
striven  after ;  a  tension  arises  which  exerts  a  pressure  on  the  support,  a  tensioB 
which  may  be  easily  demonstrated  by  using  compressible  material,  such  as  a  roll 
of  paper,  as  the  supporting  structure ;  such  a  suhstancc  will  be  found  to  have 
been  squeezed  by  the  tendril.  The  first  coil  is  followed  by  a  second  and  a  '  " 
if  the  tip  of  the  tendril  be  still  free.  How  comes  it  that  these  coils,  it  may 
asked,  remain  fcrmanenUy  encircling  tin;  support  if  each  inciirvinc  be  l 
by  a  recurving  of  the  tendril?  The  reverse  curvature  may  indeed  be  0I 
in  tendrils  which  have  managed  to  grasp  a  support,  manifesting  itself  in  a  /(MSM> 
ing  of  the  existing  coil.  When  this  reverse  curvature  appears,  however,  Ibe 
movement  of  the  tendril  or  of  the  support  may  bring  about  a  fresh  contact 
stimulus,  which  again  induces  incurving,  so  finally  effecting  a  permanent  en- 
circling of  the  support.  So  long  as  no  loosening  of  the  coil  takes  place,  no  new 
contact  stimulus  is  possible,  for  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  support  docs  not 
act  as  a  stimulus.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  stimulus  is  transmitted  from 
the  point  of  contact  both  proximately  and  distally.  For  purely  mechanical 
reasons  the  base  oi  the  tendril  cannot  exhibit  any  curvature,  smce  both  end* 
are  hrmly  fixed,  to  the  plant  on  the  one  hand  and  the  support  on  the  other. 
But  if  the  spiraJ  on  the  support  becomes  slack,  then  curvature  ensues  in  the 
neighbouring  portions  of  the  tendrQ  basally,  so  tliat  these  come  in  contact  with 
and  surround  the  support,  pushing  in  front  of  them  the  previously  formed  biit^ 
DOW  loose  coils.  A  glance  at  Fig.  155  will  make  this  clear.  When  the  coil^H 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  permanent  hold  on  the  support  further  baaipetil^^ 
curvatiu-e  ceases. 

After  the  completion  of  the  permanent  twining,  growth  in  length  cbmpktdy 
ceases,  and  there  appears  not  only  in  these  coils  but  also  in  the  remainder  of  the 
tendril  a  number  of  important  changes,  which  are  apparently  induced  not  bjr 
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contact  but  perhaps  by  pressure  against  the  support .  Longitudinal  growth  in  the 
basal  region  comes  rapidly  to  a  standstill,  although  the  tendril  may  by  no  meaiis 
have  reached  the  length  attainable  if  a  support  be  not  grasped.  Furtlier, 
a  spiral  twisting  manifests  itself  in  the  basal  region,  which  is  of  great  scn'ice  to 
the  plant  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  means  of  drawing  the  branch  closer  to  the  support. 
For  purely  mechanical  reasons  this  mtennediate  spiral  changes  its  direction  at 
least  once,  but  several  such  reversals  of  the  spiral  may  (icquently  be  noticed 
(Fig.  153  W).  Iliat  this  reversal  is  nteclianicaliy  necessary,  may  l>e  readily 
demonstrated  by  attempting  to  produce  a  spiral  coiling  in  a  cord  or  piece  of 
nibber-tubine  fixed  at  both  ends.  This  spiral  coiling  recalls  the  autonomous 
cur\'atures  already  noted  as  occurring  in  older  tendrils  that  have  found  no 
supports,  since  it  always  arises  by  excessive  growth  on  the  upper  side.  There 
are  good  reasons  for  believing,  however,  that  the  two  phenomena  are  not  iden- 
tical, since  intermediate  spiral  coils  occur,  after  the  claspmg  of  the  support, 
in  tendrils  which  exhibit  no  free  senile  coiling  (ri(«,  Darwin,  1876  a).  [Fitting 
(1903  b)  has  shown  that  the  incoiling  of  the  base  of  the  tendril  after  attachment 
to  a  support  is  a  stimulus  phenomenon  which  takes  place  in  consequence  of  a 
growth  acceleration  in  the  median  region.] 

The  following  additional  changes  taking  place  in  tendrils  which  have  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a  support,  may  also  be  noted.  Not 
infrequently  secondary  thickening  accompanied  by 
a  large  development  of  sclerenchyma  appears  not  only 
in  the  part  immediately  in  contact  with  the  supiiort 
bat  also  in  the  basal  region  of  the  tendril  as  wt^ll,  which 
render?  the  tendril  more  capable  of  fulfilling  its  function 
(Tkevb,  1882-3 ;  EwART,  iSgS).    Some  tendrils  also 

five  off  a  secretion  which  helps  them  to  adhere  (O. 
luLLER,  1887) ;  as  to  these  and  other  morphogenic 
results  of  contact  stimulus  compare  p.  315.  Finally 
we  must  note  that  functional  tendrils  remain  ahve  for 
a  much  longer  time  than  those  which  have  been  un- 
successful  in  finding  a  support ;  tlie  latter  soon  die, 
wither,  or  are  ttuowu  off. 

Haptotropism  manifests  itself  not  merely  in  tendrils 
serving  as  specific  climbing  organs  and  which  have 
entirely  relinquished  their  previous  functions  and 
become  adapted  specially  for  that  purpose,  but  it  is 
manifested  also  in  other  organs  which  have  remained 
functional  so  far  as  their  main  duties  are  concerned, 
but  which  add  as  a  subsidiary  function  that  of  acting  as 

climbing  organs.  Thus,  for  instance,  ordinary  roots  may  become  sensitive  to 
contact  in  their  growing  regions  and  may  respond  with  iiaptotropic  cur\'atures 
(Sachs,  1873,  430  ;  [Newcombe,  1902  ;  Nemec,  1904]) ;  and  this  capacity  is  so 
prominent  in  manyaerialroots  that  we  may  even  speak  of  them  as  "root  tendrils' 
(for  literature  see  Ewakt,  1898).  Contact  sensitivity  is  alsoverj'prominently  de- 
veloiied  in  leaves  and  especially  in  petioles  (Darwi.n',  1876  a).  Plants  belonging 
to  many  different  families,  e.g.  Clematis,  Maurandia,  Lophospermum,  Tro- 
faeoium,  Sotanum  jasmitvyides,  &c,,  grasp  sui>ports  by  meaiK  of  their  petioles, 
while  the  leaf  blades  continue  to  act  purely  as  assimilatorv  oreans.  Fumarxa 
officinalis  also  climbs  by  means  of  unaltered  laminae.  '  also  be 

referred  to  in  this  connexion,  where  a  certain  part  of  the  dril, 

while  of  the  remainder,  one  part  assimilates  carbon-r^  as 

an  insect-trap.    Lophospermum  maybe  specialb*  ^ 

climber  whose  principal  axis  u  sensitiv 
and  in  addition  possesses  both  sensi* 
samples  cited  have  as  yet  been  (ul 
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point,  more  eq)ecial]y  as  to  whether  t  hey  may  be  comrared  with  genuine  tendrib 
so  far  as  the  mechanics  of  curvature  and  their  irritability  are  concerned.  Into 
this  question  we  need  not  enter. 

A  brief  reference  may  now  be  made  to  Cuscuta,  This  remarkable  pUat 
is  of  special  interest  as  forming  an  intermediate  link  between  tendril-bearers  and 
twiners.  According  to  Peisce'  s  researches  {1894).  Cuicuta  has  two  regularly  alter' 
nating  conditions  ;  in  the  first  it  twines  in  a  left-banded  manner  and,  as  a  result 
ot  rotatory  movements,  the  shoot  apex  forms  a  number  of  steep  spirals  round  some 
verUcal  support  only.  After  a  time  the  second  phase  sets  in,  during  which  the 
plant  behaves  like  a  tendril,  twining;  round  its  support  in  much  less  steep  and 
tighter  coils.  These  coilings  are  induced  by  contact  with  solids  but  not  with 
moist  gelatine,  so  that  the  sensitivity  of  the  stem  is  obviously  quite  comparable 
to  that  exhibited  by  tendrils.  In  contrast,  however,  to  tendrils,  Cuscuia,  Axsrm 
the  time  when  it  is  sensitive  to  contact,  is  also  gcotropically  active  as  w^l,  ano 
hence  twines  round  vertical  supports  only.  It  may  be  noted  also  in  passing 
that  CuscuUt  is  capable  of  fornung  haustoria  as  a  consequence  of  contact 
stimulus. 

Haptotropic  movemeats  are  also  manifested  freely  by  camivoTotis  plants 
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Fig.  156.  L^atn  oT  DrMtra  rotittd^/aUM,  tku  on  tl^  Wt  tb-iwd 
fnini  abovak  Uuti  on  the  r^etit  vkwvd  fram  thr  tide  BnWnd  Mm 
DarWU,  from  ibr  Bona  Tenbook. 

although  in  their  case  the  bic^o^col  signi£cance  of 
the  movement  is  entirely  distmct  from  that  of 
tendrils ;  they  enable  the  plant  to  catch  and  digest 
small  animals.  Unfortunately  we  are  still  witboot 
an  ui>-to-date  and  comprehensive  memoir  on  the 
nature  of  the  movements  in  camivcroos  plants,  so  that  our  knowledge  on  many 
important  questions  is  very  incomplete.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  exclusively 
to  the  study  of  the  leaves  of  Drosera  (Darwin,  1876  b).  In  the  common  native 
species,  Drosera  rotundifolia,  the  leaves  arc  almost  circular,  attached  to  the  axis 
by  long  petioles.  The  upper  side  of  the  blade  is  somewhat  concave  and  studded 
with  tentacles.  The  tentacles  in  the  middle  of  the  blade  are  glandular, 
shortly  stalked  and  stand  erect,  while  those  at  the  periphery  are  long  stalked 
and  bent  outwards.  Each  tentacle  is  tipped  by  a  drop  of  sticky  secretion  which 
sparkles  in  the  sun  bke  a  dewdrop — hence  the  popular  name  of  the  plant,  'sun* 
dew.'  Small  insects  which  chance  to  alight  on  the  leaf  are  held  fast  by  the  sticiy 
secretion,  and  by  further  excretion  from  the  glands  digestion  of  the  body  B 
effected.  (Compare  p.  1&4.)  VVl^en  a  single  tentacle  has  been  touched  byifl 
insect,  not  only  that  one,  but  other  tentacles  also  exhibit  curvatures,  until  finally 
nearly  all  the  glands  come  in  contact  with  the  prey  and  aid  in  digestmg  it.  Let  tu 
assume  tliat  the  insect  touches  one  or  more  of  the  shorter  tentacles  in  the  r-~'" 
of  the  lamina,  these  we  shall  find  remain  erect,  but  the  stimulus  is  trau^i 
from  them  outwards,  so  as  to  induce  an  inward  radial  curvature  of  every  t-eii- 
pheial  tentacle.     If  the  insect  be  caught  by  a  peripheral  tentacle^  the  latter  ooly  ^ 
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first  proceeds  to  carry  its  booty  ton-ards  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  but  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  the  centre  a  stimulus  is  transmitted  to  the  other  peripheral  tentacles 
which  then  begin  to  incurve  a]so.  We  have  thus  to  discriminate  between  move- 
ment induced  by  a  direct  stimulus  from  that  resulting  from  a  trainsmitted 
stimulus,  and  we  are  able  to  establish  the  fact  that  that  transmission  can  be 
effected  only  by  means  of  the  central  tentacles.  All  the  disk  tentacles,  not 
merely  those  which  occupy  the  exact  centre,  are  able  to  radiate  impulses.  If  the 
leaf  be  stimulated  hatf<way  between  the  centre  and  the  margin  at  two  opposite 
points,  half  the  tentacles  bend  towards  one  centre  of  stimulation,  half  towards 
the  other,  so  that,  as  Darwin  says,  two  wheel-like  arrangements  are  formed,  one 
on  either  side,  whose  spokes  are  formed  by  the  tentacles  and  whose  hubs  are  the 
points  towards  which  all  the  glands  concentrate.  I.et  us  now  study  the  effect 
of  a  direct  stimulus  on  a  single  tentacle,  so  as  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  sensitivity,  the  perceptive  region,  and  the  method  of  curvature. 

Drosera  reacts  both  to  mechanical  and  chemical  stimuli.  The  actively 
mechanical  stimuli  arc  contact  stimuli  as  in  tendrils.  Darwin  (1876  b)  showed 
that  neutral  liquids,  such  as  water,  produce  no  effect,  although  they  are  driven 
against  the  tentacles  with  considerable  force,  and  Pfeffer{i885)  also  proved  that 
a  rod  covered  witli  gelatine  (as  in  the  case  of  tendrils]  was  iiieflcctive.  On  the 
other  hand,  solid,  insuiuble  bodies,  even  though  extremely  light,  induce  movement, 
provided  only  they  were  capable  of  penetrating 
the  secretion.  The  tentacles  may  be  stimulated  . 
also  by  a  blow  from  a  pencil  or  a  splinter  of  wood, 
although  to  induce  a  result  several  successive  con- 
tacts are  necessary.  In  all  these  respects  Drosera 
agrees  entirely  in  its  behaviour  with  tendrils. 
We  owe  to  D.\rwin  the  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
sensitivity  is  localized  in  the  Rland  exclusively, 
and  Haberlandt(iqoi)  showed  that  histolodcal 
structures  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  tenorils, 
i.e.  sensitive  pits,  occur  also  in  the  epidermis  ol  the 
tentacle.  Curvature  is  entirely  confined  to  the 
slatk  of  the  tentacle  and  more  especially  to  its 
base,  which  bendssharply  while  the  upper  part  re- 
mains quite  straight,  lliis  is  most  marked  in  the 
long-stalked  peripheral  tentacles  (Fig.  157).  As  to  the  mechanics  of  the  curva- 
ture we  as  yet  know  nothing.  Since,  however.  Batalin  {1877)  bas  shown 
that  growth  acceleration  takes  place  during  the  curving,  it  is  very  probable  that 
not  only  the  nature  of  the  sensitivity  but  also  the  mode  in  which  the  movement 
is  carried  out  corresponds  to  that  exhibited  by  tendrils. 

The  tentacles  respond  very  rapidly  to  a  mechanical  stimulus.'  After 
10  seconds  Darwin  was  able,  with  the  aid  of  a  lens,  to  observe  the  commence- 
ment of  curvature ;  curvature  visible  to  the  naked  eye  was  often  apparent  in  less 
than  a  minute.  As  landing  proceeds  the  end  of  the  tentacle  in  a  very  short  time 
describes  a  considerable  curve  in  space,  the  peripheral  tentacles  being  able  not 
infrequently  to  curve  through  an  angle  of  270*  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  Some 
time  after  the  completion  of  the  incurving  a  reverse  curvature  takes  place  and 
astraightcning  of  the  tentacle,  even  if  contact  with  the  body  acting  as  a  stimulant 
is  continued.  This  movement  certainly  takes  place  much  more  slowly  than  in 
tbecase  of  the  tendril— according  to  Dahwin,  in  about  24  hour-s— yet  the  factors 
concerned  and  the  mechanics  of  the  movement  would  appear  to  be  identical 
with  the  analogous  processes  in  tendrils.  Immediately  after  this  straightening 
-the  tentacle  is  ready  to  receive  a  new  stimulus. 

ited  out  that  Drosera  is  also  capable  of  l«ing  stimu- 
•nic;U  stimuli  as  a  rule  act  much  more  vigorously 
the  rapidity  of  the  movement  and  the  duration 
K  k 
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of  the  incurving.  Apart  from  that,  the  cnrvattire  induced  by  chemical  stimait 
corresponds  exactly  to  that  induced  by  mechanical  slimuU.  Darwin  pnmd 
that  many  substances,  varied  in  their  character,  acted  as  stimuli,  when  sedi- 
tions of  these  were  placed  on  the  leaf  of  Drosera.  Among  these  he  found  that  maoy 
were  neither  useful  nor  yet  injurious  to  the  leaf,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ww- 
known  poisons,  such  as  corrosive  sublimate,  and  even  nutrients,  like  many 
ammonium  salts  or  phosphates,  are  readily  absorbed,  or  like  proteid  and  pro* 
teiiiuceous  animal  compounds,  were  first  digested  by  the  secretioa  riven  ofi  by 
tlie  glands.  Among  the  substances  which  were  obser\'ed  to  be  indinereut  from 
the  nutritive  standpoint,  distilled  water  may  be  mentioned  more  especially, 
whose  value  biologically  as  a  stimulant  is,  according  to  Correns  (1S96  b),  moct 
perplexing.  It  must  tic  cs|)ecially  noted  that  in  Corress's  experiments  tht 
chemically  purest  water  possible  was  employed  ;  curvature  is  not  induced  il 
traces  of  soluble  substances  be  present.  Natural  water  is  no^  a  stimulant  and 
that  because  the  fact  that  it  contains  lime  inhibits  the  sensitivity  of  Drosera  u 
do  such  anaesthetics  as  ether,  chloroform,  &c.  (compare  p.  98). 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  curvatures  induced  in  the  tentacles  by  transmitld 
stimub.  Very  little  is  known  as  to  the  transmission  of  the  stimulus  itself;  it  bas 
not  been  determined  whether  the  agent  in  transmission  is  the  parenchyma  of  the 
leaf  (Darwin,  1876  b)  or  the  vascular  bundle  (Batalin.  11*77).  So'  far  as  w 
Imow  ttie  stimuli  are  transmitted  exclusively  from  the  tentacles  in  the  centre 
to  those  on  the  outside  and  not  vice  veria.  The  impulse  thus  transmitted  acts 
directly  od  the  motile  zone  from  beneath  ;  that  it  need  not  first  of  all  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  apex  may  be  concluded  from  the  fact  that  decapitated  tentacles 
(Daewin,  1B76  d,  p.  219)  react  to  a  transmitted  stimulus,  although  they  arc  not 
direcUy  sensitive.  This  fact,  in  addition  to  its  general  significance,  has  a  special 
interest,  inasmuch  as  il  enables  us  to  interpret  a  certain  j)henomenon  seen  in  the 
sap  of  the  tentacular  cells  of  Drosera  which  has  been  spoken  of  as '  protoplasmic 
aggregation'.  If  the  apex  of  a  tentacle  be  stimulated  its  cells  exhibit  certMB 
peculiar  alterations.  Protoplasmic  movements  fu^t  of  all  take  place  (De  Veie^ 
1866},  and  the  single  vacuole  breaks  up  into  a  large  cumber  of  small  ones. 
These  proceed  to  contract  by  apparently  ejecting  some  of  their  contents,  e.j. 
sugars  and  organic  acids.  These  vacuoles,  surrounded  by  their  protoplasmic 
membranes,  lie  in  the  extruded  cell-sap  ;  the  vacuoles  contain  a  red  colouring' 
matter  and  hence  the  whole  process  may  be  readily  followed.  The  aggrcsatioa 
progresses  from  the  stimulated  gland  down  the  tentacle  from  cell  to  ceU  and 
apjjears  later  on  in  the  other  tentacles  which  have  been  indirectly  stimulated. 
We  might  interpret  this  progressive  aggregation  as  the  visible  expression  of 
the  transmission  of  the  stimulus.  More  accurate  investigation,  however,  reveab 
the  fact  that  the  aggregation  appearing  in  the  indirectly  stimulated  tentacles 
does  not  commence  simultaneously  with  the  curving  but  only  when  tlie  %l9»ii 
begin  to  secrete.  Furthcr,in  the  indirectlystimulated  tentacles  the  aggregation 
progresses  from  above  downwards  not  from  below  upwards,  i.  e.  in  the  path 
of  the  stimulus.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  aggri^ation  is  a  process  closely 
connected  with  secretion  and  not  with  curvature,  and  we  further  know  that 
it  is  associated  with  very  remarkable  changes  in  the  nuclei  of  the  gland-cells 
during  secretion  (Rosenberg,  1899).  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that,  according 
to  DARWtN  (p.  220),  much  feebler  aggregations  are  exhibited  by  decapitated 
tentacles. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  when  the  tentacle  is  directly  stimulated  the 
stimulus  is  transmitted  only  from  above  downwards  to  the  motile  tone  and  in 
indirect  stimulation  from  bdow  upwards,  there  is  another  and  more  importaot 
difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  stimulation.  In  the  former  case  it ' 
alwaj^  a  predetermined  side  of  the  tentacle  (the  outside)  that  becomes  c« 
while  in  the  latter  case  the  course  of  the  resulting  curvature  is  determined 
direction  from  which  the  stimulus  comes  (p.  497).    Either  tlank  of  the  % 
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mayDftcome  convex,  and  it  has  yet  to  bo  determined  whether  the  inner  side  can 
be  rendered  convex  under  appropriate  experimental  conditions.  It  is  only  as 
a  result  of  indirect  stimulation  that  a  tropisiic  curvaiure  is  induced,  the  curvature 
in  the  other  case  is  nastic.  By  tiaKtic  cur\-atures  we  mean  (compare  p.  428) 
those  whose  direction  is  determined  by  the  plant  itself.  A  nastic  curvature  may, 
however,  be  induced  just  as  well  by  a  stimulus  directed  in  a  definite  direction  as 
by  diffuse  stimuli.  Which  process  takes  place  in  Drosera  is  not  quite  established, 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  stimulus  first  affecting  the  apex  passes  with 
equal  intensity  to  all  parts  of  the  stalk,  but  one  side  (the  upper  or  the  under)  in 
all  likelihood  js  more  sensitive  than  the  other,  a  view  which  is  supported  by  a 
comparison  with  the  behaviour  of  tendrils.  Tticse  organs  behave  purely  tropisCi- 
cflttyaftercontartstimulation,  after  chemical  and  thermal  stimuli,  however,thcy 
behave  nastically.  The  curvature  which  is  induced  by  heating  or  cooling  is, 
according  to  CoRRENS  (iSgGa),  always  in  the  sitm*t  direction;  it  is  the  underside 
always  that  exhibits  concave  curvature,  beginning  from  the  apex  in  the  case  of 
the  tendril,  and  the  result  is  the  same  whether  the  temperature  of  the  tendril 
is,  by  conduction,  altered  to  a  similar  extent  on  aW sides,  or  whether  it  be  heated 
on  any  one  side  by  radiation.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that  heating  of  any 
pari  <if  the  tendril  results  in  a  uniform  rise  of  temperature  and  that  the  conse- 

3uent  movement  is  always  the  same,  viz.  that  determined  by  the  physiological 
orsiventrality  of  the  tendril.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
tendrils  wliich  react  to  contact  equally  well  all  round  always  curve  so  tttat  only 
their  under  sides  become  concave  when  subjected  to  heat  stimulus.  (The 
mechanics  of  tendril  curvature  following  on  heating  does  not  differ  from  that 
resulting  from  contact  stimulus  ;  the  same  is  true  of  curvature  induced  by 
wounds,  save  that  in  that  case  the  transmission  oi  the  stimulus  is  very  rapid 
and  far-reaching  (HirriNr..  1903  b).] 

Drosera  (and  the  tendril  also)  presents  us  with  very  interesting  transitions 
between  tropistic  and  nastic  reactions.  Following  on  mechanical  and  chemical 
stimulation,  very  delicate  nastic  movements,  which  are  closely  related  to  those 
of  Drosera,  occur  also  in  other  carnivorous  plants,  as  for  instance  in  Dionata 
muscipula,  Aldrovanda  vesictUosa  and,  less  markedly,  in  Pingtttcuia.  Detailed 
research  on  these  forms,  comparable  to  those  which  have  been  made  on  Drosera, 
have  not  as  yet  been  carrieci  out.  though  much  required,  so  that  we  had  best 
content  ourselves  with  this  brief  reference  ;  still  less  have  we  space  to  discuss 
haptotropic  curvatures  in  tower  forms  (Mucorinae,  Erreka,  1881 ;  TrzebiN' 
SKY,  1902  ;  Algae,  Nobdhausen,  1900}. 
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LECTURE   XXXIX 
JfYCTITROPISM 

Many  plant  organs,  especially  foliage  and  floral  leaves,  take  up,  toward 
evening,  positions  other  than  those  which  they  occupy  by  day.  Petals  aod 
perianth  leaves,  for  example,  bend  outwards  by  day  so  as  to  open  the  flowtr, 
and  inwards  at  night  so  as  to  chse  it.  Corresponding  movements  take  place  in 
entire  inflorescences  as,  for  example,  in  those  of  theCompositae  ;  the  capilulum 
may  be  said  to  open  when  the  ray  flowers,  or  all  the  flowers,  of  the  head  curve 
fiutu'ardly.  and  to  shut  when  they  curve  inwards  towards  the  centre.  Many 
foliage -leaves,  also,  may  be  said  to  exhibit  opening  and  closing  movements,  not 
merelywhen  they  open  and  close  in  thebudbutalso  when,arTanged  in  pairsonan 
axis,  tht-y  cxliibii  movements  towards  and  away  from  each  other.  In  other  cases, 
speaking  generally,  we  may  employ  the  terms  night  position  and  day  position  for 
the  closed  and  open  conditions  respectively  ;  thus,  for  example,  the  umbels  o( 
Daucu-^  are  directed  vertically  downwards  in  the  evening  and  stand  erect  by 
day.    The  night  position  may  also  be  described  as  the  sie^  position. 

Day  and  night  }>ositions  may  arise  by  the  combined  action  of  geotropism 
and  heliotropism.  Thus  VOCHTINC  (1888}  observed  in  the  case  of  Malva  Krti- 
nUata,  that  the  leaves,  when  illuminated  from  beiov,  turned  their  laminae  down- 
wards during  the  day.  but  during  the  night  became  erect  geotropically.  The 
sleep  movements  in  leaves  and  flowers  referred  to  above  cannot,  however,  be 
exphiined  by  assuming  such  a  comhination  of  heliotropism  and  geotropism. 
for,  as  a  rule,  tliey  have  notliing  to  do  with  tropisms  at  all.  although  thej' 
are  frequently  occasioned  by  light  or,  in  other  cases,  by  heat.  Light  and  hat 
do  not  operate  in  these  curvatures  as  they  do  in  heliotropLsm  and  thcrmotropisni 
proper,  where  opposite  sides  of  the  plant  are  subjected  to  stimuli  of  uneqtul 
mtensity ;  while  in  heliotropism  and  thermotropism  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
variable  regional  distribution  of  heat  and  light,  in  the  present  case  we  have  to  do 
with  movements  which  are  induced  by  these  same  factors  operating  at  different 
tinus.  In  other  words,  the  plant  reacts  to  variations  in  the  degree  of  Ulumin*- 
tion  and  variations  in  temperature,  and  its  reactions  are  not  trppistic  in  character 
but  naslic  ;  wc  might,  in  fact,  describe  these  opening  and  closing  movi-mcntsas 
thermonastic  and  photonastic  respectively,  and  might,  at  the  <vame  time, 
characterize,  with  greater  accuracy,  the  outward  curvature  as  the  result  of 
cpinasty.and  the  inward  curvature  as  the  result  of  hy])onasty;  that  tstosay.tbe 
movements  are  photocpinaslic  or  photohyponastic.  These  same  movements 
have  also  been  described  as  nyctitropic  and  the  phenomena  as  tboK  of 
nyctitropism.  Although  this  phrase  has  now  come  into  common  use,  we  must 
nevertheless  point  out  that  it  is  incorrect  from  two  points  of  view ;  first,  becasse 
we  are  not  deahng  in  these  instances  with  a  Iropistn  at  all,  and,  secondly,  b^ 
cause  it  is  not  darkness  {yv^)  that  is  the  releasing  stimulus,  but  the  alt^rnakw 
of  light  and  darkness. 
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The  reason  why  we  associate  nyctitropism  with  haptotropism  is  that 
the  mechanics  of  nyctitropic  movement  may,  in  many  cases,  be  compared 
with  that  exhibited  by  tendrils  ;  the  likeness  between  these  two  sets  of  phe- 
nomena is  especially  evident  if  we  compare  the  thermonastic  cur^'atures  ol 
tendrils  -with  the  nyctitropic  movements  which  we  find  manifested  by  many 
flowers.  The  thermonastic  curvatures  o(  tendrils  arise,  as  Fitting  (1903)  h^ 
established,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  do  haptotropic  curvatures.  On  cooling 
or  heating  a  growth  acceleration  makes  its  appearance,  which  is  most  vigorous 
on  the  u)j{)er  side  near  the  periphery,  but  which  spreads  to  the  middle  zone  also, 
and  fades  away  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  contracting  under  or  concave  side. 
Some  time  afterwards,  when  the  temperature  has  again  become  constant,  the 
tendril  once  more  straightens  itself  as  a  result  of  an  inverse  growth  process. 
t.ct  us  now  compare  this  with  what  we  see  in  a  spring  flower,  such  as  a  tulip 
or  a  crocus.  When  the  temperature  has  risen  sufficiently,  vigorous  growth  takes 
place  on  the  upper  side  of  the  perianth ;  this  becomes  convex,  and  the  individual 
leaves  bend  more  or  less  outwards,  in  accordance  with  the  rise  in  temperature. 
Visible  curvatures  may  be  distinguished  even  after  the  applicution  of  feeble 
stimuli ;  in  tlie  crocus,  for  example,  an  elevation  of  temperature  of  one  half  a 
degree  is.  according  to  Pfeffer  {1S73),  sufficient  to  cause  a  movement.  In  the 
tulip  the  greatest  curvature  takes  place  in  the  basal  part  of  the  perianth  leaves, 
and  we  may  convince  ourselves  of  this  fact  by  carefully  measuring  fixed  distances 
of  appropriate  length  on  opposite  sides  of  the  perianth  leaf.  In  the  following 
table,  measurements  of  this  kind  are  recorded  which  aim  at  showing  tlic  effect 
of  increase  of  temperature  on  the  rate  of  opening  of  two  flowers.  The  numbers 
represent  percentage  increments  per  hour.  The  flowers  were  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  II  C.  from  5.30  p.m.  one  e\-ening  until  12.40  p.m.  the  next  day,  when 
they  were  transferred  to  a  temperature  of  18°  C.  (Jost,  1&98). 
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If  we  consider  the  first  Sower,  we  find  that  at  a  constant  temperature  of 
II*  C.  an  extremely  slight  increase  takes  place  in  the  course  of  several  hours  ; 
but  in  the  first  hour  aftex  the  higher  temperature  had  made  itself  felt  the 
inside  grows  rapidly,  the  outside  not  at  all.  In  the  second  hour,  the  relations 
are  entirely  reversed;  the  outside  grows  rapidly,  the  inside  scarcely  at  all.  The 
second  flower  behaves  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  The  curvature  of  the 
perianth  leaf  naturally  goes  hand-in-hand  vnth  this  distribution  of  growth,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  first  hour  the  flower  opens  vigorously,  and  during  the  second 
hour  as  vigorously  closes.  This  phenomenon  corresponds  in  all  respects  to 
that  exhibited  by  tendrils,  for  the  stimulus  results  not  in  a  movement  in  one 
direction  only,  but  in  a  backward  and  forward  oscillation.  As  in  the  case  of 
tendrils,  the  time  which  is  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  an  oscillation  varies 
^eatly  in  different  flowers.  The  backward  movement  follows  very  rapidly 
in  the  case  of  Tttitpa,  but  it  is  not  so  in    "  ^  Crocus,  two  or  three  hours 

elapse,  and  in  other  flowers  an  evei  re  the  backward  move- 

ment begins.     It  can  scarcely  be  c  -e  to  do  with  a  case 

of  autotroptsm,  and  wt  may  imae  curvature  itself,  to 

a  growth  acceleration  in  tlie  met'  tlial  between  those 

two  periods  ol  more  "^  rut  when  growth 
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is  retarded  or  ceases  entirely ;  measurements  taken  at  shorter  intervals  ihaii 
have  as  yet  been  made  can  aloae  settle  this  question.  [Measurements  of  this 
kind  have  been  made  njeanwhilc  by  Wiedersheim  (1904)  with  results  precisely 
of  the  nature  one  would  expect.]  The  growth  acceleration  of  the  middle  xooe 
associated  with  the  movements  we  are  discossmg  is  remarkably  apparent  io 
the  measurements  above  quoted. 

Hourly  pcrccnUce  of  frawth  in  the  medlu)  xone. 


At  u'C. 

Artcr  hcatiaK  to  ttTC 

l-V*-9  P-"-     »-**  ?•"• 
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»nd  hr.              3rd  hr. 

4U1  hr 

Flower  No.  t         o-a                 o-j 
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4-0                   :i 

0^ 

Flower  No.  a         o-a                 <M> 

•■7 

*8                       0-8 
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The  acceleration  shows  itself  moat  clearly  if  we  comjiare  growrth  in  the 
first  and  second  hours  after  warming  with  that  exhibited  in  the  fourth  hoot 
when  exposed  to  continuous  but  uniformly  higher  temperature 

Tlie  effect  of  cooling  may  best  be  studied  in  the  mca.«nircments  recorded  by 
Pfeffer  (1*^75.  P-  125).  He  subjected  crocus  flowers,  which  had  been  exposed 
for  about  twenty-four  hours  to  a  temperature  of  17"  to  18°  C,  to  a  temperature 
of  7°  to  71"  C,  and  observed  that  the  Uowers  closed.  Increased  growth  set  io 
on  the  outsidcs  of  the  perianth  leaves,  which  af^ain  afiected  the  middle  toot, 
but  which  alter  a  short  time  became  very  considerably  reduced.  In  support 
of  this  statement  we  give  below  certain  of  Pfekkek  s  metisurements  of  the 
growth  of  the  middle  zone  of  the  crocus  in  percentages  per  hour. 

Ati7°-irC.  I  AtT*-7}*C. 

4  p.iD.'9  a.m.        9  a.in.-ia  noon  j  ist  M.  hr.  and  b(.  hr.  Next  3  bn. 
CrocM  No.  t            0.64                         0-70                       4^5                  t-87  e^t 

CrocBS  Nft  a  o47  0-74  |         6^1  3-97  o-$4 

It  is  unknown  whether  an  opening  movement,  i.e.  an  autotropic  revass 
action,  takes  place  at  lower  constant  temperatures  still,  but  it  is  very  probable 
that  that  will  be  found  to  be  the  case. 

The  act  of  changing  from  one  temperature  to  another  increases  the  avera^ 
growth  of  the  perianth  leaves  much  above  tlial  exhibited  at  constant  tempera- 
tures; itafiects  the  upper  and  under  s\6es  dtffercnUy,  however,  and  thus  mduces 
curvature.  In  all  probabiUty,  a  curvature  may  even  make  its  appearanccatsucfa 
temperatures  as  lie  t)eyond  the  maxima  and  minima  of  growth  when  they  afiect 
the  plants  constantly  (comp.  Burgf.rstein,  1902).  The  analogies  between  these 
movements  and  those  of  tendrils,  especially  the  analogies  with  tJtermonastit 
movements,  are  as  we  have  already  said,  very  great.  Tliey  express  themselves 
in  this,  that  during  the  movements  due  to  stimulation,  both  incurvature  and 
recurvature,  a  new  stimulus  is  alwaj-s  released  owing  to  elevation  of  tempera* 
turc  ;  the plantsdonotbccomeaccustomcd to thestimulus.or.at least, dosoonly 
gradually,  for  we  can  continue  to  induce  opening  movements  with  appropriate 
elevations  of  temperature  for  many  hours  (JosT,  1S98).  All  the  same  we  must 
not  forget  that  there  are  differences  to  be  taken  account  of.  Id  the  tendril 
the  most  vigorous  growth  acceleration  aivays  takes  place  on  the  upper  side 
whether  temperature  be  increased  or  decreased  ;  in  the  fltnrat -leaves,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  upper  side  becomes  convex  when  the  temperature  is  raised 
and  the  under  ^dc  when  the  temperature  is  decreased. 

Not  all  flowers  respond  with  nyctitropic  movements  as  Tulipa  and  Crocui 
do.  exclusively  or  especially,  when  the  temperature  is  altered ;  some  respond 
only  to  alterations  in  light,  others  exhibit  nyctitropic  movements  only  when 
light  and  temperature  are  altered  at  the  same  time.  [As  to  other  factors  in 
nyctitropic  movements  compare  Hensel  (1905),!  Among  plants  which  arc 
sensitive  to  alterations  in  light  we  must  place  the  Compositae,  where  shadiog 
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causes  the  closure  of  the  capitulum,  as  cooling  does  in  the  flowers  o(  Crocits, 
and  illumination  causes  opening,  as  heating  does  in  the  case  of  Crocus.  In 
nature,  as  a  rule,  increased  light  is  accompanied  by  an  elevation  and  decreased 
light  by  a  reduction  in  temperature.  Observations  as  yet  available-  show  that 
curvature  either  in  the  lower  tubular  or  in  the  upper  flattened  jwrtions  of  the 
corolla  is  efiected  by  the  same  mechanical  means  as  are  thermonasiic  curvatures. 
There  are  various  ilifhculties,  due  partly  to  the  nature  of  the  movements  them- 
selves and  partly  to  the  fact  thai  insufficient  measurements  have  been  carried 
out  m  this  direction,  which  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  greater 
detail  on  these  questions  at  the  present  moment. 

Nyclitropic  growth  movements  occur  in  the  foHagc-tcaves  of  a  very  large 
number  of  plante  of  very  distinct  families,  e.g.  Alsineae.  Compositae,  Solanaceae, 
Balsamineae,  &c.  (Batalin.  1873).  As  a  rule,  simple  leaves  take  up  a  more 
or  less  horizontal  position  by  day,  while  in  the  evening  the  laminae  assume  a 
vertical  position,  due  either  to  a  curvature  in  the  petiole  or  at  the  base  of  the 
lamina.  Tlius  the  leaves  either  droop  at  night  time,  as  in  Impatiens.  Poiygonum 
convohuius.  Saia  nafaca,  &c.,  or  they  stand  erect,  so  as  to  press  themselves 
against  the  bud,  as  m  Chenopodium,  Brassica,  Polygonum  aviculare,  Stellaria, 
Linum,  &c.  That  the  factor  concerned  in  these  movements  Is  an  alteration  in 
Ixght  may  easily  be  proved  in  a  large  number  ol  cases,  for  placing  the  leaves  of 
Impaiicns  in  darkness  at  midday  induces  a  very  marked  drooping.  More  exact 
research  is  certainly  required  as  to  the  sensitivity  of  such  leaves  for  changes  in 
temperature. 

Certain  conclusions  as  to  the  mechanics  of  cun.'attire  may  be  drawn  from 
Pfeffeh's  (187M  measurements,  although  a  more  exhaustive  investigation  of 
these  is  urgently  needed,  especially  alter  Fitting's  work  on  tendrils.  The 
following  data  are  taken  from  Pfefper's  observations  : — 
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rAlthot^h  no  growth  could  be  observed  in  the  leaf  when  uniformly  illuminated 
for  3  hours  before  midday,  when  the  leaf  was  suddenly  darkened  the  upper  side 
increased  5  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  one  hour  and  the  under  side  decreased  ^  per 
cent. ;  in  the  course  of  2  hours,  after  the  leaves  had  been  again  cxi>oscd  to  light, 
the  under  side  increased  almost  3  per  cent.,  while  the  upper  side  remained 
stationary.    The  reversion  of  the  curvature,  however,  which  is  associated  with 

•  this  more  vigorous  growth  of  the  under  side  may  also  take  place  without  any 
illumination.  It  would  thiis  appear  as  if  in  this  case  an  oscillation  to  and  fro 
might  be  brought  about  by  mere  darkening,  each  movement  being  accompanied 
by  considerable  growth  acceleration.  The  close  analogy  with  tendrils  is  in  no 
sense  supported  by  tliis  result,  smce  the  movements  of  the  leaf  of  Impatiens  are, 

•  as  we  have  seen,  of  a  morccomphcated  character.  We  shall  take  an  opportunity 
later  on  of  returning  to  this  subject.  Tliese  same  compUcations  render  it  im- 
possible for  us  as  yet  to  answer  thequestion  whether  the  influenceof  illumination 
IS  analogous  to  that  of  darkening  or  not.  Comparing  the  behaviour  of  flower* 
when  the  temperature  is  raised,  we  are  led  to  expect  a  temporary  incp 
growth  when  light  is  intensified  ;  the  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view  is,  *« 
by  no  means  above  criticism.  [Evidence  in  favour  of  this  conception 
_    been  adduced  by  Wiederskeim  (1904).] 

Nyctitropic   movements  in   the  foliage-leaves  hit 
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carried  out  only  whilst  the  leaf  is  still  growing ;  the  amplitude  of  the 
movements  decreases  proportionally  with  the  age  of  the  leaf.  Other  leaves, 
however,  retain  the  power  ol  nyctitropic  mo^-ement  even  in  the  fiill-growt 
condition,  but,  as  is  to  be  expected,  they  are  distinguished  by  the  presence  of 
articulations  at  their  bases.  As  to  the  special  capabilities  of  the  articulation,  we 
have  already  learned  something  wbcm  Irt-ating  ol  heliotropism  and  geotTOpism. 
Most,  but  by  no  means  all,  leaves  which  are  provided  with  artkmatioos  ex- 
hibit nyctitropic  mox'ements,  such,  for  example,  as  numberless  Lramninosae, 
many  Oxalidaceae  and  Marantaceae,  several  Euphorbiaceac  {PnyUanthui), 
Zygophyliaceae  {Poriiera),  and  Hydroptcrideac  (A/arsiVia),  and  many  others 
(Hanscirg,  1S93,  p.  131).  In  most  cases,  not  one  only  but  several  articulations, 
are  concerned  m  the  movement ;  in  bipinnate  leaves,  for  example,  we  find  one 
pulvinus  at  the  base  of  the  main  petwle,  another  at  the  base  of  each  of  the 
secondary  petioles,  and  yet  another  at  the  base  of  each  individual  leaflet,  and 

when  all  these  pnlvini 
operate  at  the  same  time 
the  movement  of  the  leaf 
which  results  must  neces- 
sarily be  complicated.  In 
Mimosa  pudtca,  for  ex* 
ample,  in  the  day  positioD 
the  chief  petiole  forms  with 
the  stem  an  angle  of  about 
60°  upwards ;  there  are 
two  pairs  of  secoodaiT 
petioles  present,  the  basu 
pair  of  which  stands  almost 
at  right  angles  to  the  pri- 
mary i.»etiole.whil5t  the  two 
apical  ones  form  an  angle  of 
about  60°  with  each  other 
iorwards ;  finally,  the  leal* 
letssprcadoiit  horizon  tally, 
and  form  angles  of  go*  with 
the  secondary  petioles  in 
the  same  plane.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  leaf  at  night  fa 
entirely  different,  for  the[ 
mary  petiole  bends  d< 
wards  as  much  as  80° 
100°.  The  four  seccmc 
petioles  bend  forwards  so  as  to  place  themselves  almost  parallel  with  the  loi 
oi  the  chief  petiule  ;  the  leaflets  bend  upwards  and  approximate  in  pairs,^ 
upper  sides  toucliing".  At  the  same  time  tliey  suffer  slight  twisting,  and  nowfo 
an  acute  angle  furwaids,  with  the  secondary  petiole,  the  basal  ones  overlap|: 
the  apical  ones  like  the  tiles  on  a  roof.  The  day  and  night  positions  are  skelcl 
at  Fi^.  159,  in  Lecture  XL.  In  most  cases  it  is  only  the  articulations  direcdj 
associated  with  the  leaflets  that  exhibit  these  movements  clearly  ;  the  leaflet^ 
are  in  il^imo.ia  turned  M^ariis  at  night,  but  in  many  other  plants  they  are  tume 
domimards.  The  behaviour  of  the  leaflets  in  Acacia,  in  nypocrepis,  and  also  il 
Coronilla  (Fig.  158,  ///)  is  perfectly  similar  to  that  of  the  leaflets  in  Mimosa,  save^ 
that  in  the  hkt  case  the  leaflets  are  directed  backwards  instead  of  forwards.  Id 
Trifolium  the  terminal  leaflet  is  simply  raised  up  while  the  lateral  h-aflets  are  not 
only  raised,  but  at  the  same  time  undergo  a  torsion  of  about  90°.  A  single  down* 
ward  curvature  in  the  articulation  occurs  in  RobiniOf  Amicia,  Phaseolus,  and  ta 
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■Desmodium  gyrans  (Fig.  158,  /  and  //) ;  in  the  case  of  PhyUanihus,  torsion 
occnrs  as  well  as  curvature,  so  that  in  the  night  position  the  leaflets  arc  folded 
together  in  pairs  with  their  upper  surfaces  in  contact  u-ith  each  other.  Amidst 
all  these  variations,  which  the  citation  of  further  examples  would  only  add  to 
(Hansgibg,  1893},  one  general  fact  comes  out,  namely,  that  in  the  night  position 
the  leaf  surfaces  are  vertical. 

It  may  be  easily  shown,  say  in  the  case  of  Phaseolus  or  Acacia  lophanlha, 
that  darkening  is  tiie  cause  of  the  sleep  position,  and  light  the  cause  of  the  day 
poeition,  but  the  reactions,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  learn  later  on,  are  not 
manifested  equally  well  at  all  hours  of  the  day;  but  if  the  plant  be  placed  in 
the  dark  in  the  afternoon  and  illuminated  in  the  forenoon  we  always  obtain  a 
very  rapid  result.  Under  all  conditions,  every  movement  of  this  kind  is  followed 
by  a  reverse  movement  later  on. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  sensitivity  to  changes  in  temperature  is  also  manifested 
by  the  articuLitions  of  motile  leaves,  although  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  in  all 
cases  with  equal  ease.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating  movements 
resulting  from  changes  in  temperature  in  such  leaves  as  those  of  \firHosaf  Acacia 
lophanihOy  aiid  Phaseolus  muUifiorus,  which  react  well  when  light  is  excluded,  and 
it  may  be  easily  shown  (JOST,  1S98)  that  an  increase  in  tcmjwjrature  ojjerates  ia 
the  same  way  as  an  increase  of  light,  and  that  cooling  has  the  same  eHect  as 
darkening.  The  case,  however,  is  rendered  more  complicated  in  consequence  of 
the  fact  tnat  a  rapid  rise  of  temperature,  dependent  perhaps  as  well  on  the  abso- 
lute height  of  the  temperature,  also  brings  about  closure.  The  question  now 
comes  to  be,  whethcj  this  closure*  due  to  a  rapid  rise  of  temperature,  is  really 
identical  with  the  closure  due  to  cooling  or  darkening,  or  whether  it  only  resembles 
it  superficially.  That  the  latter  must  be  the  correct  view  would  appear  to  be 
proved  bythe  behaviour  of  plants  like  Robinia  and  PAaseo/ws,  whose  leaves,  when 
snbjectea  to  a  considerable  rise  in  temperature,  do  not  reach  the  sleep  position, 
bat  go  on  rising  until  they  succeed  in  orientating  themselves  in  the  same  way 
as  they  do  imder  the  influence  of  too  intense  hght.  At  p.  465  we  have  drawn 
special  attention  to  this  point  in  the  case  of  Robinia,  and  described  it  as  a  helio- 
tropic  reaction,  but  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  here  that  frequently  this 
'  (MTofile '  position  occurring  in  Robinia  in  the  open  does  not  exhibit  that  relation- 
ship to  light  which,  were  it  heliotropic,  it  must  have  ;  hence  we  conclude  that 
the  profile  position  of  Robinia  may  perhaps  be  in  many  cases  not  a  heliotropic 
reaction  at  all ;  it  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  quite  independent  of  the  direciton 
of  light,  and  may  be  caused  only  by  too  high  a  temperature  or  too  intense  light. 
The  closure  of  many  flowers  may  also  he  the  result  of  too  intensvc  light,  and  to 
Oltmanss  (1895)  we  owe  the  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  one  and  the  same 
flower  (e.  g.  of  Lactuca),  after  being  made  to  open  by  illumination,  may  after 
a  time  be  made  to  close  again  by  increasing  the  light  intensity  as  well  as  by 
darkening.  The  condition  brought  about  by  too  great  an  intensity  of  heat  or 
light  is  also  known  as  '  day-sleep  '. 

If  we  now  inquire  into  the  mechanical  causes  of  nyctitropic  movements  in 
articulations  we  discover  first  of  all  tliat  the  curvature  is  effected  without  any 
growth  taking  place,  since  after  having  performed  two  opposite  motions  the 
artiailation  has  not  elongated  (Pfeffer,  1875).  We  have  here  to  deal,  therefore, 
not  with  nutation  movements  but  with  variation  movements  ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  expansive  efforts  of  the  convex  side  must  be  due  to  alterations  in 
turgidity.  In  young  pulvini  undoubtedly  growth  also  occurs.  An  elongation 
in  one-half  of   the  articulation  owing  to  osm"  '  -night  arise  just 

as  well  by  increase  of  turgor  pressure  as  by  dity  of  the 

cell-wall.     Omitting  lor  the  moment  altcrat  *>«  mem- 

brane as  being  the  less  probable  cause,  cur'  t  take 

place  either  (i)  when  the  turgor  prf-  of  the 
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polvious,  (2 )  when  it  decreases  in  the  concave  side,  (3)  when  Irath  these  conditiras 
occur>  or  (4)  when  an  alteration  in  turgidity  of  the  same  kind  but  of  unequal 
amount  takes  place  in  both  halves  of  the  pulvinus.  We  might  imagine  thai  it 
would  not  be  diilicult  10  determine  which  of  these  four  possibilities  is  the  cor- 
rect one  with  the  aid  of  the  ptasmolytic  method  ;  hut  Hilbl'rg  (1881)  (ouiid  ii 
impossible  to  demonstrate  any  plasmolytic  difference  between  darkened  and 
illuminated  articulations.  This  is  all  the  more  astonishing  when  we  remember 
that  in  articulations  which  are  geotropically  stimulated,  differences  in  the 
turgidity  of  the  cells  on  opposite  sides  may  readily  be  demonstrated  by  the 
plasmolytic  method.  The  reason  for  the  failure  in  the  present  instance  is  as 
yet  by  no  means  apparent,  nevertheless  we  must  assume  that  differences  in 
turgidity  are  the  causes  of  cyctitropic  movement,  and  eHorts  must  be  made  ia 
some  roundabout  way  to  obtain  definite  information  on  the  subject,  as,  for 
example,  liy  dclcrniinirig  the  resistance  to  flexion  and  by  experiments  with 
articulations  which  have  been  operated  upon. 

As  long  ago  as  1^^,  BkCcke  showed  that  the  resistance  to  flexion  in 
the  articulation  was  increased  by  darkening.  In  order  to  determine  this  resist- 
ance he  simply  used  the  statical  moment  of  the  leaf  and  carried  out  his  experi- 
ment on  the  primary  articulation  of  Mimosa  in  the  following  manner.  He 
inclined  the  plant  carefully  until  the  petiole  of  the  leaf  under  consideratioa 
occupied  a  horizontal  position,  that  is,  until  the  weight  of  the  leaf  exerted  iti 
maximum  effect  on  the  articulation.  After  measuring  the  angle  (a)  between  the 
petiole  and  the  stem,  be  turned  the  plant  through  an  angle  of  xSu°  until  Uk 
petiole  was  again  horizontal  and  once  more  measured  the  angle  (a*).  The 
difference  between  tliese  two  angles  {a-a)  affords  an  estimate  of  the  resistaDCt 
to  flexion  of  the  articulation,  since  as  the  resistance  increases  the  value  of 
the  remainder  decreases.  In  twoexperiments  with  Mimosa,  BrOcke  found  ths 
difference  to  be  quite  as  great  in  the  evening  as  in  the  morning  or  afternoon,  but 
in  two  other  experiments  the  difference  was  markedly  less  (namely  12*  instead 
of  21°,  and  15"  instead  of  27°).  Pfeffer  (1875)  found  that  in  Pkaseolus  tlw 
difference  was  18'*  to  20*  in  daylight,  g"  to  10*  in  the  dark,  and  he  was  able  to 
establish  the  tact  that  in  many  other  plants  an  increase  in  the  resistance  took 
place  in  the  evening.  The  increase  in  the  resistance  to  flexion  expnase 
nothing  more,  however,  than  that  the  tension  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  artira* 
lation  against  the  central  vascular  bundle  has  increased  ;  how  this  increase  ii 
tension  is  distributed  in  the  articulation,  whether  ail  longitudinal  areas  parti- 
cipatc  or  whether  the  a'unotic  swelling  takes  place  only  at  definite  situation, 
we  do  not  at  present  know.  It  is  even  possible  that  turgor  is  reduced  on  ate 
side  only  when  it  is  increased  on  the  opposite  side. 

Since  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  mechanical  cauiu^  of  the  bendioi; 
from  the  increase  in  the  resistance  to  flexion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  expen- 
ment  with  half  articulations  after  removal  of  the  other  halves.  With  this  awl 
in  view  Pffffer  removed  the  upper  half  of  the  articulation  in  the  case  of  one 
primary  leaf  of  Phaseolus,  and  the  under  half  in  another  leaf,  and  arranged  tbe 
leaves  in  an  appropriate  dynamometer  so  that  the  pressure  activity  of  the  ex- 
panding articulation  could  be  recorded.  The  results  of  these  two  exfjeriment} 
were  very  remarkable  ;  both  halves  of  the  articulation  reacted  in  exactly  tb: 
same  way :  when  darkened  expansion  took  place,  when  illuminated  contractiac 
in  each  half.  The  movements  which  the  leaf  executed,  when  provided  with  o« 
half-articulation  only,  were  exactly  opposite  in  direction  according  to  whelbtf 
the  upper  or  the  under  half  of  the  articulation  was  retained.  The  leaf  provided 
with  the  upper  half  of  an  articulation  became  depressed  upon  darkening,  aoi 
elevated  itself  when  illuminated ;  the  leaf  provided  with  the  under  half  of  theafth 
dilation  elevated  itself  in  the  dark  and  became  depressed  in  light.  Since,  in  Uk 
dark,  both  halves  of  the  articulation  show  increased  turgidity  the  coodttiott 
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would  appear  to  coincide  with  the  fourth  possibility  mentioned  above,  and  a 
curving  is  only  possible  il  the  osmotic  swelling  on  the  convex  side  is  greater,  or 
reaches  its  maximum  value  more  rapidly  than  it  d^jcsontheconcaveside.  This, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  what  Pfeffer  assumed,  and  he  held  that  nyctitropic 
cun'ature  resulted  from  changes  in  the  two  half -articulations,  sitfii^r  in  character 
but  of  unequal  rapidity.  As  the  turgidity  on  the  concave  side  gradually  in* 
creases  the  conditions  become  favourable  for  that  reverse  curvature  which,  as 
we  have  remarked,  always  takes  place. 

This  conception  cannot,  however,  be  held  to  be  directiy  proved,  since 
Ppeffer's  results,  obtained  from  experiments  with  half-articulations  can  by  no 
means  be  universally  confirmed  ;  on  the  contrary,  certain  experiments  have 
bccnmade{ScHWENDENER,  1898;  Jost.  i898)on  the  behaviour  oi  half-articula- 
tions which  gaveresultsentirelycontradictory of  Pfeffer's  observations ;  when 
darkened,  the  upper  half- articulation  expanded  whilst  the  under  one  contracted. 
This  would  tend  to  show  that  the  alterations  in  the  degree  of  iUumination  in- 
fluenced the  expansive  efforts  of  the  two  halves  in  exactly  opposite  ways;  the 
reverse  curvature  would  not  then  be  an  immediate  result  of  an  external  stimulus 
as  in  Pfeffeb's  theory,  but,  as  in  tendrils  and  in  nyctitropic  growth  movements, 
would,  in  the  first  instance,  be  a  result  of  the  reaction  arising  from  autotropism. 
[WiEDERSHEiM  (1904)  is  inclined  to  refer  the  dissimilar  results  of  the  removal 
of  tialf -articulations  to  differences  in  Uie  mode  of  carrymg  out  the  experiments. 
He  main  tains  that  his  own  special  observations  support  Pfeffer's  tlieory ,  but  we 
are  not  inclined  to  agree  with  him  in  that  conclusion.] 

We  must  content  ourselves  at  present  with  pointing  out  that  a  completely 
satisfactory  theory  of  nyctitropic  pulvinus  movements  is  not  as  yet  forthcoming  ; 
such  a  theory  can  only  be  establLshed  after  new  and  exhaustive  experimental 
research.  For  reasons  which  we  will  appreciate  later,  it  will  be  necessary  first 
of  all  to  study  nyctitropic  movement  m  leaves  which  have  been  previously 
cultivated  under  perfectly  constant  external  conditions,  more  especially  where 
there  are  no  variations  in  light  and  temperature.  Inquiry  must  then  be  made 
whether  complete  extirpation  of  one  half -articulation  really  moderates  thereac- 
tionof  the  other  half  in  its  original  form,  or  whether  it  influences  it  corr datively. 
Further,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  whether  the  cell-membranes  remain  entirely 
imaltered  so  far  as  their  elasticity  is  concerned,  and  whether  the  alterations  in 
expansion  are  due  only  to  alterations  of  osmotic  pressure.  The  increase  in  tlie 
resistance  to  flexion  of  the  entire  articulation  in  the  evening  has  not  yet  been 
established  beyond  doubt,  for  Sckwendener  (1897)  has  recently  been  unable  to 
confirm  it,  and  it  did  not  always  make  its  appearance  in  BrOcke's  experiments 
(compare  p.  506). 

Should  further  research  actually  establish  the  fact  that  the  alterations  in 
the  resLstancc  to  llcxion  of  the  articulation  cither  do  not  occur  regularly 
or  have  not  the  significance  which  we  have  ascribed  to  them,  then  the  separa- 
tion of  genuine  nyctitropic  movement  from  socalled  day-sleep  movement 
cannot  be  carried  out.  In  the  case  of  Oxalis,  Pfeffer  {1876)  found  that  tJie 
day-sleep  position  in  direct  sunlight  went  hand  in  hand  with  a  decrease  in  the 
resistance  to  flexion  of  the  articulation;  this  decrease  must  have  arisen  from 
a  relaxation  in  both  halves  of  the  articulation,  and  especially  in  a  greater  relaxa- 
tion in  the  concave  half.  Whether  this  relaxation  is  a  phenomenon  of  general 
occurrence  in  day-sleep  and  whether  it  has  essential  significance  in  this  relation 
must  be  left  to  further  research  to  determine.  At  the  same  time,  in  all  such 
experiments  efforts  must  be  made  to  discriminate  sleep  from  the  heliotropic 
profile  ]x>sition  more  accurately  than  is  as  yet  possible ;  at  the  same  time  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  many  profile  positions  are  conditioned  by  a  combination 
of  hehotropism  and  nyctitropism. 

While  we  r^ard  such  a  combination  of  heliotropic  and  nyctitropic  move* 
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ments  as  possible,  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  consider  the  possible  eRect  of  gto- 
tropism  on  sleep  movements.  In  fact,  when  we  remember  that  a  leaf  nim 
executing  sleep  movements  comes  into  entirely  different  relations  with  gravity, 
the  question  arises  whether  gravity  docs  not  operate  so  as  to  bring  it  back  again 
into  the  old  position.  TAis  effect  of  gravity,  however,  has  not  as  yet  been  demon* 
strated,  indeed  the  eflect  is  quite  otherwise.  In  1875,  Pfeffer  found  that  «4ia 
a  bean  was  placed  in  an  inverted  position,  the  sleep  movements  took  place  in 
the  reverse  direction  so  far  as  the  pianl  was  concerned  ;  tliat  is  to  say,  they 
retained  their  relation  to  the  direction  o(  gravity.  Fischer  (1890)  showw 
that  nyctitropic  movements  in  the  bean  ceased  when  the  plant  was  rotated 
on  a  klmostat.  From  thrae  observations  we  may  conclude  that  we  have  to  deal 
in  this  case  not  with  nyctitropic,  but  with  geotropic  movements,  and  thai  the 
plant  in  consequence  of  being  darkened,  reacts  gcotropically  otherwise  than 
before.  Similaraltcrations  in  the  geotropic  rest  position  we  found  took  placewhcn 
rhizomes  and  roots  were  illuminated  ;  but  plants  do  not  all  behave  in  the  same 
manner.  Whilst  Lupinus  albus  agrees  in  all  essential  features  with  Phas^xJm, 
FtsCHEK  found  that  in  the  case  of  Atnicia,  Desmodium,  Acacia^,  Mimosa.  Ac. 
even  after  twelve  days'  rotation  on  the  klinostat,  nyctitropic  movements  retained 
completely  their  original  direction.  From  this  we  must  conclude  that  there  are 
two  types  of  plants  which,  foUo\^ing  Fischer,  may  be  distinguished  us  antih 
nyctitropic  and  geonycti tropic.  We  confine  ourselves  merely  to  the  statemoit 
of  this  fact,  but  we  may  at  least  note  that  Fischer's  experiments  arc  not  10 
easy  of  explanation  as  one  might  at  first  sight  think.  Noll  (zSq2)  has  dravn 
attention  to  the  possibility  that  dorsiventral  organs  are  geotropically  stimulated 
when  rotated  on  a  klinostat,  and  Schwendener  (1892)  has  shown  that  Phaseolns, 
at  least  in  the  first  days  during  which  the  plant  was  rotated,  preserved  its  sensi- 
tivity to  changes  in  illumination.  Further  research  in  this  subject  will  bs 
necessary  before  we  can  give  a  clear  account  of  the  phenomena. 

A  very  large  number  of,  though  by  no  means  all.  plant  organs  which  oaf 
out  nyctitropic  movements  jircstrnt difficulties  in  the  explanation  of  the  mechuiicC 
of  the  firocess  of  curvature  for  one  S|)ccial  reason  ;  the  nyctitropic  moMrmoits 
continue  after  the  cause,  namely  alteration  in  illumination,  ceases  (periodic  movt 
ments).  This  phenomenon  may  be  remarkably  well  seen  in  Mimosa  or  Acgci$ 
lophantha,  when  these  plants  are  kept  in  the  dark  at  a  constant  tempcratnre. 
For  days  they  open  their  leaflets  in  the  morning  and  close  them  in  the 
evening  at  approximately  the  same  time  as  those  plants  which  are  exposed  to 
periodic  alterations  in  illumination.  These  movements,  which  are  of  the  natorc 
of  after-effects,  gradually  cease,  since  the  leaf  becomes  pathological  when  kept 
in  continued  darkness,  and  changes  are  set  up  in  it  which  lead,  in  the  first  place, 
to  abohtion  of  the  power  of  movement,  that  is  to  say,  to  darkness- rigor  (Sachs, 
iti63).  and  in  the  long  run  even  to  death.  The  absence  of  light  induces  this  con- 
dition of  rigor  onlyindirectly,  for  we  can  render  the  leaves  of  Mimosa  incapable 
of  movement  when  completely  illuminated  also,  if  we  at  the  same  time  deprive 
them  of  access  to  carbon -dioxide  (VbcHTiNG,  1891).  (>n  the  other  hand,  leaws 
which  have  been  cultivated  in  the  dark  live  and  exhibit  movements  for  a  «««* 
longer  time  in  absence  of  light  than  those  which  have  grown  to  maturity  in  Uzht. 
Obviously  the  rigor  is  due  to  injuries  suffered  by  the  leaf  in  consequence  of  an 
interference  with  the  chlorophyll  function. 

As  we  have  mentioned  above,  these  after-effects  are  also  met  with  in  leave 
which  carry  out  nyctitropic  curvatures  by  growth. such  as  the  leaves  niNicoUaM; 
they  arc  also  met  with  in  many  flowers.  On  the  other  hand,  they  occur  in  leaves 
which,  after  being  in  the  dark  for  a  short  tune,  cease  to  move,  althon|(b 
they  still  retain  their  capacity  for  movement,  as.  for  example.  Tulipa,  RobitM 
fseudacacia,  or  which  carry  out  movements  in  the  dark  which  are  quite  trrcgnlar 
and  which  bear  no  relationship  to  variations  in  light.  These  latter  movement^ 
the  so-called  autcmomous  movements,  we  will  treat  of  in  lecture  XLI. 
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The  periodicity  in  the  aftcr-cffecls  we  have  referred  to  are  o(  extreme 
interest  from  several  points  of  view  ;  at  the  very  commencement,  however,  it 
mu3t  be  evident  that  the  studies  we  have  hiUierto  made  on  the  subject  of  simple 
nyctitropic  movement  are  incomplete  in  one  important  respect.  We  are  unable 
in  the  individual  case  to  distinguish  what  is  the  direct  consequence  of  a  solitary 
stimulus  and  what  is  an  after-effect.  Since  the  sleep  position  is  brought  about 
more  rapidly  by  placing  the  plant  in  the  dark  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning 
we  may  look  on  that  as  an  instance  of  after-effect,  and  if  the  sleep  move- 
ment is  followed  after  a  short  time  by  an  opening  mo\*ement  when  the  plant  is 
placed  in  the  dark  in  the  morning,  we  must  not  regard  this  reverse  movement  in 
any  sense  as  due  to  autotropism.  but  as  an  after-effect  also.  Just  because  after- 
effects frequently  manifest  themselves  in  nature  we  ventured  to  suggest  above  that 
nyctitropic  movements  should  be  studied  in  such  plants  as  have  been  cultivated 
under  constant  external  conditions  ;  but  this  suggestion  has  not  been  as  yet 
realized.  On  the  other  hand,  many  authors,  and  more  especially  Pfeffer.  have 
shown  that  in  certain  plants  which  exhibit  no  autonomous  movements,  after- 
effects gradually  cease  when  the  plants  are  exposed  to  continuous  light.  Thus 
Pfeffer  (1875)  noticed  that  the  periodic  movements  in  Acacia  hphantha  and  in 
Impatiens,  when  exposed  to  continuous  light,  became  gradually  weaker,  until 
6nally  a  permanent  day  position  was  reached.  This  result  was  to  be  expected, 
for  SchObler  (1873)  had  already  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of  plants  growing  in 
Northern  Norway  the  periodic  movements  they  exhibited  in  midsummer  disap- 
peared for  a  consideraole  time  and  reappeared  again  after  the  commencement 
of  the  arctic  night.  The  cessation  of  periodic  movements  as  a  result  of  exposure 
tocontinuous  darkness,  presentsgreat  difficulties,  as  we  have  already  (lotnted  out 
{p.  308).  We  do  not  as  yet  know  whether  leaves  which  become  normal  in 
complete  darkness  (  Jost,  1895)  assume  a  fixed  night  position  when  the  external 
conditions  arc  quite  constant ;  the  great  majority  of  leas'es,  however,  assume 
an  abnormal  rt^t  position  in  darkness,  because  cither  tlicir  up[>er  sides  or  their 
under  sides  exhibit  increased  growth  (epinasty,  hyponasty)  (Vines.  1889). 

The  cessation  of  the  periodic  movements  is  especially  of  interest  because  it 
shows  that  these  movements  are  not  hereditarily  characteristic  of  the  plant,  as 
one  might  at  first  imagine  from  their  continuance  in  darkness.  Other  experi- 
ments fead  to  similar  results,  for  we  may  by  illuminating  plants  during  the  night 
and  darkening  them  during  the  day  shift  the  periodicity  of  movement  as  much 
as  twelve  hours.  Periodic  movements  are,  moreover,  not  developed  once  and  for 
all;  on  thecontrary,  they  apparently  ariscgrat/wtii/y  in  the  course  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plant.  In  order  to  study  the  question  of  the  mode  of  origin  of  these 
movements  we  must  at  present  confine  ourselves  exclusively  to  plants  which 
have,  whencontmuously  illuminated,  lost  the  power  of  performing  periodic  move- 
ments, since  as  yet  no  leaves  have  been  cultivated  under  conditions  which  pro- 
hibited the  original  development  of  such  movements.  After  the  loss  of  periodic 
movement  these  leaves  are  in  no  sense  in  a  state  of  ri^or.  In  one  experiment  of 
Pfeffer's  (1875),  a  plant  of  Acacia  Icphantha  closed  its  leaflets  as  soon  as  it  was 
darkened,  hut  after  a  few  hours  began  to  open  them  once  more,  and  in  less  than 
J2  hours  the  leaflets  were  again  almost  completely  extended.  When  kept  in  the 
dark  continuously,  they  exhibited  on  the  two  following  days,  two  oscillations, 
whose  turning  points  were  18  to  24  hours  apart.  Pfeffer  concluded  from  these 
and  similar  experiments  that  a  solitary  nyctitropic  stimulus  induced  not  one  but 
a  whole  smrs  0}  oscillations.  If  that  be  so,  then  the  periodic  movement  must  be 
brought  about  in  such  a  way  that  the  solitary  stimulus  ts  combined  with  an  after- 
effect.  This,  however,  is  only  possible  if  these  secondary  oscillations  occur  in  the 
same  rhythm  as  that  in  which  the  stimulus  affects  the  plant  in  nature,  lliat  is  to 
say,  the  periods  between  opening  and  closing  must  be  about  twelve  hours  in 
length.    In  the  experiment  with  Acacia  just  described  the  oscillation  was  too 
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rapid  on  th«  first  day  and  too  slow  on  the  second.  If.  however,  after -efiect  and 
renewed  stimulus  do  not  coincide,  an  alter -efiect,  as  constant  as  we  have  seen 
exhibited  in  the  dark  by  Mimosa,  cannot  arise.  There  are  two  possibditiesby 
way  of  explanation  of  this  contradiction  ;  either  regular  and  long  contmned 
periodic  movement  in  the  dark  is  not  an  after-efiect  at  all  but  is.  at  least  in  paH, 
a  result  of  small  oscillations  in  Umperature  which  were  not  sufficiently  carefutW 
yarded  against  in  many  of  the  experiments  hitherto  performed,  or  the  ofotld- 
tioHS  observed  subsequent  to  a  single  darkening  in  Pff.fffr's  experiments,  in 
plants  which  had  ceased  to  move  in  light,  were  not  the  result  of  this  solitary 
stimulus  but  were  the  after-effects  of  a  previous  daily  periodicity,  which  they 
had  not  yet  quite  lost,  but  which  were  only  obscured  in  light  and  which  bad 
lost  their  r^ularity.  It  would  be  very  remarkable,  however,  if  a  single  darkeotng 
induced  a  maximum  amplitude  of  movement,  while  in  the  case  of  plants  wbicb 
had  lost  their  power  of  movement,  e.  g.  Sifgesbeckia,  a  new  stimulus  took  fivf 
days  to  induce  the  maximum  depression  of  the  leaf. 

Seeing  that  c^jections  of  this  kind  may  be  advanced  against  Pfeffbr's 
argument,  it  is  necessary  that  experiments  should  be  carried  out  on  plants  which 
have  never  shown  periodic  movements.  They  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  lead  to  the 
result  which  Pfeffer  has  already  indicated,  namely,  that  periodic  movements 
arise  from  a  summation  of  individual  stimuli  and  after-effect,  the  single  stimoIiB 
inducing  several  oscillations  which  must  be  carried  out  with  ever -decreasing  am- 
pUtudc.  These  oscillations  following  upon  a  single  stimulus  offer  a  subject  fat 
detailed  investigation.  First  of  all  they  must  be  definitely  proved  (forScHWH- 
DENER  (1897-6)  has  called  these  facts  in  question,  and  Jost  (1898)  and  P.vntju- 
NELLI  (1900)  have  failed  to  find  them  in  Robinia),  and  it  must  also  Ije  shown 
how  far  the  oscillation  period  depends  upon  the  duration  of  the  st  imulus.    It  is 

Suite  possible  that  we  might  succeed  in  inducing  periodic  movements  of  six  boun' 
uration  or  even  less,  but  it  is  not  outside  the  range  of  probability  that  the  dun* 
tion  of  the  oscillation  rendersperiods  so  short  as  these m  the  after-effects  impo** 
sible.  [As  a  matter  of  fact.  Semon  (1905)  has  succeeded  in  inducing  a  i2-hoor 
periodicity  in  the  after-effect  where,  before  illumination,  the  rhythm  was 
6-hourIy  or  24-hourly.  All  this  goes  to  show  how  little  indeed  we  do  Imav 
even  now  about  periodic  movements.] 

There  are  stiU  many  other  complicated  phenomena  which  militate  agatut 
a  thorough  explanation  of  periodic  movement ;  e.g.,  let  us  look  at  the  case  of 
flowers  and  at  the  tulip  in  particular.  First  of  all  when  the  flower  is  hcatri 
a  single  opening  and  closing  movement  only  can  be  recognized  ;  no  Perioiu 
movements  at  all  can  be  observed  in  the  tulip.  If  these  be  possible  we  should 
perhaps  obtain  them  most  speedily  by  alternately  heating  and  cooling  the  plant 
every  hour;  but  ijcrhaps  they  are  absent  alt<^ether.  In  other  flowers, how* 
ever,  such  movements  exhibit  themselves  markedly.  Oltmanns  (1895)  diais 
attention  to  many  points  which  have  as  yet  been  but  little  cleared  up.  He  finds 
tha.t  Bellis  ^^r«inis  opens  its  inflorescence  after  being  48  hours  in  the  dark,  wliilfi 
in  the  case  of  Tragopogon  8  to  12  hours  is  sufficient.  He  certainly  reganltd 
these  opening  movements  not  as  after-effects  of  a  previous  periodicity,  butloc^ 
upon  darkening  itself  as  the  stimulus  which  induced  opening,  acting  cspecialh 
vigorously  on  night -flowering  plants.  A  discussion  of  this  and  other  itsolB 
arrived  at  by  Oltmanns  would  lead  us.  however,  too  far  ;  we  may  merely  ix)!i 
that  all  these  movements  have  not  as  yet  been  studied  in  a  sufficiently  exptri- 
mental  way,  and  that  before  we  can  arrive  at  an  explanation  of  periodicity  «> 
must  determine  what  part  duration  and  intensity  of  light  and  of  heat  inthesa^k 
stimulus  ptay  in  the  process.  That  the  origin  of  periodic  movements  from  asniD- 
mation  of  the  individual  stimuli  of  light  and  darkness  together  with  their  afltf- 
effects  is  not  quite  so  simple  a  matter  as  we  might  suppose,  may  be  deduced  two 
f  the  behaviour  of  the  chief  petiole  of  Mimosa.  After  a  single  darkening  it  muo 
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itself  up,  as  ScHWENDENER  (1897)  has  already  shown,  but  in  the  periodic  move- 
ments It  droops  in  the  evening.  This  contradiction  Pfeffer  naturally  did  not 
fail  to  notice,  and  he  has  also  attempted  to  explain  it.  He  assumed  that  the 
drooping  arose  from  a  marked  increase  in  the  statical  moment  of  the  leaf  which 
was  necessarily  associated  with  the  forward  movement  of  the  secondary  petioles 
descntK'd  ahovc.  and  he  found  that  liLs  supposition  was  confirmed  by  ex}Jerimenl. 
When  movement  in  the  secondary  petioles  was  renderetimcctianically  impossible 
the  evening  drooping  gradually  ceased,  but  came  back  again  when  the  secondary 
petioles  were  allowed  freedom  of  movement.  In  spite  of  this  ingenious  experi- 
ment we  have  certain  criticisms  to  advance  against  the  correctness  of  the  explana- 
tion. In  nature  the  erection  of  the  petiole  takes  place  during  the  night  and  it 
may  amount  to  from  40*  to  80"  in  6  to  8  hours.  Schilling  (logs)  h^.  however, 
noticed  that  the  compression  of  the  articulation  and  sinking  of  the  petiole  (the 
statical  moment  of  which  had  been  greatly  increased  by  hanging  a  weight  upon 
it)  was  compensated  in  10  to  15  mtnutct ;  and  it  is  not  obvious  why  the  plant 
should  require  several  AoMrs  to  comi>ensate  evening  drooping,  if  this  drooping 
be  due  to  purely  mechanical  causes.  Schwendener  (1897)  has  advanced 
additional  arguments  against  Pfeffeh's  explanation,  so  that  we  may  regard 
the  sinking  and  rising  of  the  petiole  of  Mimosa  as  a  phenomenon  of  periodic 
movement  not  yet  explained,  and  possibly  as  a  phenomenon  which  has  some 
special  biological  function  to  fulfil. 

We  cannot  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  mechanics  of  periodic  movement ; 
we  may  only  notice  that,  according  to  Pfeffer,  in  nutation  movements  as  in 
variation  movements  the  opposite  sides  behave  in  contrary  ways  during  the 
after-effect ;  this  is  especially  well  seen  in  the  articulation  because  the  resistance 
to  flexion  of  the  entire  articulation  remains  unaltered  owing  to  the  expansion  of 
the  convex  side  and  the  simultaneotts  contraction  of  the  concave  side. 

In  conclusion  we  may  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  biological  significance  of 
nyctitropic  movements  ;  ior  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  '  sleep  * 
of  animals  goes  without  saying.  We  must  keep  distinct  in  our  minds  the  move- 
ments of  foliage-] ea\'es  and  those  of  floral-leaves.  The  position  which  foliage- 
leaves  take  up  in  the  evening  is  essentially  rfrtica/  ;  it  isamatter  of  less  moment 
manifestly,  whether  they  bend  upwards  or  bend  downwards.  The  question  is 
whatisthcadvantageof  this  nocturnal  vertical  position  to  them  *  Darwin  (18S1) 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  leaf  in  the  vertical  position  is  less  subject 
to  heat  radiation  during  the  night  than  if  it  were  in  the  horizontal  position.  But 
this  radiation  as  such  could  injure  the  leaf  only  during  cold  nights,  and  yet  at 
low  temperatures  nyctitropic  movements  cease  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  occur 
during  warm  summer  nights  and  are  especially  evident  in  tropical  plants  where 
injury  due  to  cooling  is  out  ol  the  question.  Hence  Stahl  (1897]  has  sought  to 
explain  the  night  position  by  considering  it  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  deposit 
of  dew,  and  he  has  supported  this  idea,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  by  means 
of  experiments.  He  looks  upon  the  deposition  of  dew  as  injurious  to  the  plant 
Inasmuch  as  it  prevents  transpiration  so  long  as  the  leaves  are  wet. 

As  to  the  biological  significince  of  nyctitropic  movement  in  flowers  little 
trustworthy  is  as  yet  known.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  we  have  to  do  here 
with  any  transpiration  phenomena,  as  in  the  case  of  foliage- leaves  ;  in  all  pro- 
babihty  quite  different  explanations  must  be  given  of  the  movement  of  6oral- 
loaves  in  different  groups  of  plants.  We  may  imagine  that  in  the  case  of  spring 
flowers  which  are  especially  sensitive  to  heat  stimulus,  the  closing  of  the  flowers 
is  a  protection  against  cold.  Flowers  which  open  in  the  evening  are  obviously 
adapted  to  the  visits  of  those  insects  which  effect  pollination  and  which  are 
nocturnal  in  habit ;  insects  which  arc  active  during  the  day  would  thus  be 
entirely  excluded  from  such  flowers.  Other  types  again  which  show  ojwning 
and  closing  movements  may  thereby  attain  benefits  with  which  we  are  as  yet 
entirely  unacquainted. 
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LECTURE   XL 


MOVEMENTS   RESULTING  FROM  SHOCK 

In  the  last  lecture,  in  which  we  treated  of  nyctitropic  movements,  we  bad 
frequent  occasion  to  mention  Mimosa,  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
this  plant  is  sensitive  to  ofA^  stimuli  as  well  as  to  alterations  of  light  and  tem- 
perature. In  fact  Mimosa  exhibits  another  sensitivity  much  more  prominently 
than  it  does  nyctitropism  ;  a  gentle  shaking  of  the  leaf  is  sufficient  to  induce  at 
once  a  very  characteristic  change  in  position.  This  new  rest  position  corre' 
sponds  exactly  with  the  sleep  position,  for  the  primary  petiole  droops  consider- 
aoly  and  the  secondary  petioles  move  forwards  almost  parallel  wUh  the  long  aiis 
of  the  primary  petiole,  the  leaflets  folding  together  in  pairs  and,  at  the  same 
time,  bending  ohliqucly  forwards.  In  spite  of  their  great  sujicrficial  similarity 
the  two  movements  are  in  reality  quite  distinct  and  arise  in  quite  different  ways. 
The  reaction  induced  by  shock  differs  further  from  the  sleep  movement  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  is  carried  out ;  a  few  seconds  are  sufficient  for  its  execution. 
On  account  of  the  rapiditywithwhichtheresponsetakesplace,  the  movement  of 
the  Mimosa  lead  is  one  of  those  with  which  we  have  been  longest  acquainted 
in  plant  life,  a  movement  which,  owing  to  its  rapidity  alone,  has  been  compared 
with  the  responses  to  stimuli  exhibited  by  animals,  and  which  was  always  looked 
upon  as  a  genuine  reflex  action  even  at  a  time  when  the  absence  of  sensitivity 
in  plants  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  distinctions  between  plants  and  animab. 
These  movements  in  the  '  Sensitive  plant ',  in  addition  to  geotropic  movements, 
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have  iigured  promui«ntly  in  the  hutory  of  that  department  of  physiology  which 
deals  with  sensitivity. 

Apart  irom  general  habit,  we  may  compare  the  stimulus-movements  just 
dtsT-uSBed  in  Mimosa,  but  which  are  manifested  by  other  plants  as  well,  with 
tiyclitropic  movement,  inasmuch  as  M'e  have  to  deal  in  this  case  with  thea&sump- 
tion  of  a  new  position  of  equilibrium  as  a  result  of  stimulus,  which,  however,  is 
^rm/wrary  only ;  for  after  a  short  interval  wc  find  that  the  stimulate<l  leaf  rrgains 
its  normal  day  position,  and  that  too  without  being  again  stimulated,  just  as 
the  darkened  leaf  re-erects  itself  of  its  own  accord  in  daylight.  Further,  just 
as  the  day  position  may  be  again  assumed  in  continued  darkness,  so  also  a  leaf 
of  Miinona  may  once  more  attain  the  normal  day  position  after  continuou-* 
small  shocks  rapidly  applied.  Tliere  are  other  and  fundamental  differences, 
hou'ever,  between  response  to  shock  and  to  changes  in  illumination.  As 
already  mentioned,  there  is  a  difference  both  in  the  rapidity  as  well  as  in  the 
mechaint-'S  of  the  movement  in  the  two  cases  :  to  both'  of  these  points  we  shall 
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recur  prewntly.  A  further  point  of  distinction  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  shock 
stimulus  under  natural  conditions  is  not  periodic  and  that  no  after-aflccls  liavt 
as  yet  been  determined.  In  all  probabihty,  even  if  the  shock  stimulus  be 
applied  tor  a  long  time  at  r^ular  intervals,  no  oscillations  would  manifest 
themselves  after  the  cessation  of  the  stimulation.  The  movements  at  present 
under  consideration  differ  from  those  of  nyctitropism  in  yet  other  respects,  vi2. 
in  their  significanco  in  the  plant  economy,  and.  in  connexion  with  that,  in  the 
nature  of  the  relisising  stimalus,  and  finally  in  their  occurrence.  Tlie  releasing 
stimulus  may  l>c  not  merely  a  shock,  but  also  the  mechanical  and  ckemiccU 
influence  of  different  bodies  and  the  biological  significance  of  movements  due  to 
shock  is  apparently  quite  different  in  different  plants.  In  foliafic-leaves,  such 
as  those  of  Mimosa,  the  movement  is  apparently  intended  to  frighten  away  any 
animal  ttiat  is  calculated  to  injure  the  plant.     There  ■*  ulltes  in 

proving  the  exact  truth  of  this  theory  in  this  special )  *lv 

when  it  immediately  precedes  the  visit  of  the  aniiP 
make  any  impression  on  the  visitor ;  larger  animals  h 
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appearance  of  the  plants  and  smaller  ones  will  be  lnghtene<j  by  the  movemeni 
itsell.  In  the  great  ma)ority  of  cases,  however,  where  leaves  react  in  this  wty 
to  a  sliock  stimolas,  the  response,  even  after  a  vigorous  excitation,  appears  very 
slowly.  The  object  of  the  movements  in  stamens  and  sligmas  is  much 
apparent,  for  in  these  cases  they  are  obviously  almost  always  related  to 
mode  of  pollination  of  the  flower. 

Lrt  ns  now  study  the  movement  in  Mimosa  a  little  more  closely.  As  air 
stated  cur\-atures  take  plarc  in  all  three  sets  of  articulaticms.  In  order  to  study 
the  changes  which  precede  these  movements  we  will  naturally  confine  ourselves 
to  the  largest  pulvinus  at  the  base  of  the  primary  petiole.  Curvature  in  this  pal- 
vinus  occurs  not  only  when  the  whole  plant  is  shaken  but  also  when  tlie  articuh- 
tioD  itself  is  subjected  to  a  slight  shock.  It  may  be  easily  shown  that  it  is  only 
the  under  half  of  the  pulvinus  that  is  sensitive,  for  e\'cn  a  gentle  friction  oi  that 
side  with  a  piece  of  stick  at  once  induces  a  response,  while  the  upper  side  may 
be  much  more  vigorously  stimulated  without  any  result  ensuing.  Since  at  last 
a  response  is  obtained  by  vigorous  stimulation  of  the  upper  side,  the  reason  fcH 
this  lies  in  the  fact  (hat  the  stimulus  has  been  transmitted  to  the  lower  half 
of  the  cushion.  Experimental  evidence  on  this  point  was  first  brought  fonrard 
by  Lindsay  in  1790,  who  showed  that  when  the  upper  half  of  the  pnlvinns 
was  removed  the  leaf  remained  capable  of  carrying  out  these  movements,  but 
that  rigor  set  in  when  the  lower  half  was  cut  off.  (For  the  older  lilerature 
see  Pfeffer,  1873  a). 

The  more  exact  conditions  of  curvature  are  to  be  obtained  by  investigating 
the  resistance  toflexion.and  by  determining  the  alterations  in  volume  taking  pUci- 
tn  the  two  halves  of  the  pulvmus.  The  resistance  to  fiexioii  incieases  in  the  nigbt 
position  but  decreases  markedly  after  a  shock  stimulus.  BkUcke  (184S)  found 
the  difference  in  th€  angles  (a-a')  in  the  two  positions  (compare  p.  50^)  after 
stimulation  to  be  two  or  three  times  as  great  as  in  the  unstimulated  condition, 
and  so  was  able  to  establish  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  similar 'sleqi' 
and  'stimulated'  [>ositions  of  Mimosa.  It  is  to  Pfeffer  (1873a)  that  wc 
owe  accurate  investigations  as  to  the  changes  in  volume  of  the  articulation.  He 
proved  by  measurements,  taken  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  that  the  upper 
iialf  of  the  articulation  showed  a  quite  insignificant  increase  dunng  thecur^'a- 
ture,  but  that  the  under  liall  tnarkeJly  decreaaed.  Since  the  movement  v.as 
carried  out  just  as  well  when  the  epidermis  had  been  carefully  removed,  and 
since  the  axial  vascular  bundle  need  not  on  account  of  its  rigidity,  be  taken  into 
account,  the  reduction  in  volume  observed  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  a  con- 
traction in  the  parenchyma  on  the  under  side.  This  contraction  is  accompanied 
by  a  relaxation  in  the  two  halves  of  the  pulvinus,  which  may  be  directly 
estimated  if  the  effort  to  droop  on  the  part  of  the  leaf  be  prevented  by  some 
opposing  force.  In  a  more  recent  research  Pfeffer  has  estimated  this  pressore 
at  between  2  J  and  5  atmospheres.  The  expansive  powers  of  the  under  haUol 
the  pulvinus  is  reduced  to  this  extent,  while  apparently  no  change  of  any  kind 
occurs  in  the  upper  half. 

Whence  this  decrease  of  expansive  force  on  the  under  side  of  the  pulvinus 
arises  cannot  be  settled  straight  away.  In  order  to  answer  this  question  clearly 
experiments  on  amputated  leaves  are  essential.  Such  leaves  exhibit  rigw  at  oocc 
on  amputation,  but,  if  they  be  kept  in  a  saturated  atmosphere,  they  regain  theii 
capacity  of  response  to  stimulus  after  a  time,  the  primary  articulation  exhibitir^ 
inward  curvature  after  contact,  which  may  have  a  radius  of  5  mm.,  while 
normal  articulations  exhibit  a  curve  with  a  radius  of  only  3-4  mm.  Afta 
stimulation  of  the  amputated  leaf  it  is  possible  to  see  a  certain  extravasation 
of  liquid  from  the  cut  surface,  which,  if  evaporation  be  prevented,  is  again 
absorbed  as  the  curvature  becomes  gradually  relaxed.  This  liquid  is  excreted 
from  the  parenchyma  of  the  sensitive  half  of  the  pulvinus,  and  it  is  only  aiter 
vigorous  stimulation  that  tlie  upper  half  helps  in  producing  the  excretion,  and 
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that  tardfly  and  feebly.  There  can  be  no  doubt  thai  it  is  the  sensitive  cells  of 
the  under  side  that  cxtnide  thU  liquid,  which  then  finds  its  way  into  the  ini«-- 
cellular  spaces  and  from  them  to  the  rut  surface. 

As  the  air  in  the  intercellular  spaces  becomes  compressed  by  the  excreted 
liquid,  another  phenomenon  makes  itsappearance  which  was  first  obsen-ed  by 
Lindsay  and,  later,  correctly  interpreted  by  BrIJcke.  At  the  moment  of 
stimulation  the  under  side  of  the  pulvinus  assumes  a  darker  colour,  such  as 
follows  upon  injection  of  water  under  the  air-pump.  This  dark  coloration  takes 
place  even  although  the  articulation  be  mechanically  prevented  from  curving 
(Pfeffek,  1873  a),  and  it  follows  that  the  change  in  colour  is  not  caused  by  the 
contraction  of  the  pulvinus  and  consequent  approximation  of  the  cliloroplasts. 
The  sudden  reduction  in  the  expansive  power  of  the  lower  half  ol  the  pulvinus 
is  obviously  associated  with  an  alteration  in  its  turbidity,  and  hence  arise  two 
passible  explanations  ol  the  phenomenon  (compare  Pfeffer,  1890,  326) ;  either 
the  elasticity  of  the  membrane  increases,  or  the  pressure  in  the  interior  dimin- 
ishes ;  either  phenomenon  would  result  in  the  excretion  of  water  from  the  cells. 
Since,  if  there  be  no  alteration  in  the  pressure  of  the  cell  contents,  the  size  ol  the 
cell  depends  on  the  elasticity  of  the  cell-wall,  obviously  a  contraction  of  the  cell 
mi^bt  be  produced  by  a  decrease  in  the  elasticity  of  the  membrane.  This  possi> 
bility  is  not  precluded  in  the  case  of  Mimosa,  but  since  it  is  certainly  not  applic- 
able to  the  very  similar  movements  exhibited  by  the  stamens  of  the  Cynareae 
and.  at  the  same  time,  is  not  very  probable  in  itself,  we  need  not  consider  it 
farther.  When  the  pressure  in  the  cell  decreases  we  naturally  assume  this  to 
be  due  to  a  decreasing  osmoiic  pressure,  a  decrease  which  may  well  amount  to 
ai  to  5  atmospheres,  and  may  be  due  either  to  the  transformation  of  osmotic- 
ally  active  substances  into  bodies  with  larger  molecules,  or  to  alterations  in 
the  permeability  of  the  plasma,  and  an  excretion  of  materials  from  the  cell.  As 
evidence  of  the  excretion  of  material  we  may  quote  the  fact  that  Pfeffer 
<iS73a)  observed  crystab  of  unknown  nature  appearing  on  evaporation  of  the 
liquid  expressed  from  the  intercellular  spaces.  Still  there  are  several  reasons 
for  doubting  this  conclusion.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  plasmolytic  research 
<HiLBUKG,  1881)  afiords  no  evidence  of  any  decrease  in  osmotic  pressure  (com- 
pare p.  506).  Further  it  is  not  very  probable  that  the  original  turgor  relation- 
ships would  be  at  once  reinstated  by  cutting  the  articulation. 

As  Pfefper  has  suggested,  it  is  possible  that  a  decrease  of  the  pressure  as 
affecting  the  membrane  may  also  be  induced  by  alterations  in  the  protoplasm, 
more  especially  alterations  ui  its  capacity  for  swelUng. 

No  complete  insight  into  ihe  mechanism  of  the  stimulus  movement  in 
Mimosa  has  as  yet  been  obtained,  although  one  thing  is  certain,  viz.,  that  there  is 
adecreasein  expansive  poweron  the  under  sideof  the  articulation.  Expansion  on 
the  upper  side  arises  only  from  the  removal  of  the  opposing  pressure  below  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  weight  of  the  leaf  helps  to  squeeze  the  under  side. 
Again,  when  the  plant  is  placed  horizontally  or  inverted,  that  is,  when  the 
weight  of  the  leaf  is  rendered  non-effective,  contraction  of  the  sensitive  half  ol 
the  pulvinus  in  response  to  stimulus  still  takes  place,  showing  thatthe  weight  of 
the  leaf  is  not  necessary  for  performance  of  the  movement. 

The  articulations  at  the  bases  of  the  secondary  i)Ctiolcs  and  of  the  leaflets 
behave,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  a  precisely  similar  way  to  that  just  described  for 
the  pulvinus  o(  the  chief  petiole. 

The  depression  of  the  chief  petiole  takes  place,  as  has  been  already  pointed 
out.  with  considerable  rapidity.     BERT  (1870)  found  that,  in  a  niant  laid  hori- 
zontally, the  movement  was  completed  in  4-7  sectmds,  »  i"we 
rapid  still  when  the  weight  of  the  leaf  was  allowed  to  opi 
As  soon  as  the  petiole  had  reached  the  position  of  maw 
again  to  raise  itself,  and  in  the  course  of  10-is  mi"' 
again  attained,  so  that  the  leaf  became  on' 
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to  stimuli,  repeated  at  ^  to  )-ho\irly  intcr\''als.  No  investigations  appear  to  have 
been  made  as  to  whether  or  not  the  extent  of  the  movement  remains  unaltered 
according  to  the  length  of  time  the  stimulation  is  continued.  Before  the  normal 
position  of  the  leaf  is  reached,  however,  about  5  minutes  after  the  first  stimu- 
lation, the  leaf  may  again  react  to  a  new  stimulus,  but  then  the  amplitude  d  tbr 
moi-cment  is  less.  It  may  be  supposed  that  in  this  case  the  capacity  for  reactm 
is  still  limited,  because  the  original  expansive  force  in  the  under  hall  ot  tlw 
pulvinus  has  not  yet  been  recovered  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  senstlivity  nuy 
still  be  normal.  Conversely  the  sensiUvity  is  obviously  inhibited  by  coc' 
tinuous,  feeble  vibrations,  while  the  capacity  for  response  might  be  rcstored- 
WV-  may  conclude  from  this  that  the  leaf  returns  to  its  normal  position 
during  the  sftakiitf;  and  once  more  regains  its  resistance  to  fiexion  ;  aJthongb 
the  leaf  was  not  sensitive  to  shaking  continued  for  2-3  hours,  it  became  once 
more  fully  sensitive  in  5-15  minutes  after  the  cessation  of  the  stimuli  (Pfeffeb. 
1873  a).  From  this  point  of  view  there  Ls  a  great  difference  between  the  present 
case  and  hapto-  and  nycti-tropism,  where  the  or^f^ans  do  not  become  accustomod 
to  stimulation  or  do  so  very  slowly. 

There  are  many  allied  problems  ui  this  subject  which  yet  await  solution. 
We  know  only  that  the  sensitivity  is  in  many  respects  dependent  on  extemil 
conditions.  High  temperature,  bright  light  and  excessive  moisture  render  the 
plaiitscxtraordinarily sensitive,  and  under  such  conditions  feeble  stimuliopefale 
as  well  as  strong  ones,  the  responsive  movement  reaching  its  maximum  ;  bal 
when  the  sensitivity  of  Mimosa  is  decreased,  owing  to  low  temjicratore, 
drought  or  the  application  of  chloroform,  ether,  &c.,  feeble  .shocks  induce  a  mudi 
more  limited  depression  of  the  leaf  than  strong  shocks.  Although  we  haw  nc 
detailed  information  on  the  dependence  of  the  extent  of  the  reaction  on  tht 
amount  of  the  stimulus,  we  are  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  stimoli 
to  which  Mirtiosa  especially  will  respond.  We  have  already  found  that  feeble 
contact  with  the  sensitive  part  of  the  articulation  induces  a  response  ;  it  has  ye' 
to  be  determined,  however,  whether  the  immediate  conditions  corrusjiond  t*^ 
thoee  established  for  tendrils. 

The  fact  that  the  reaction  is  induced  just  as  well  by  a  liquid,  e.g., 
drops,  as  by  solid  Uxlies,  shows  in  the  plainest  |>ossiblc  way  the  great  dtllei  _ 
in  character  that  exists  between  sensitiWty  as  exhibited  by  Kfimo^a  andb? 
tendrils.  Both  react  to  a  shock  only,  for  statical  pressure  is  followed  by  nc 
response  in  Mimosa,  Pfeffer,  for  example,  obtamcd  no  movement  when  ht 
gradually  increased  the  weight  bearing  on  the  sensitive  part  of  the  pulvinusup 
to  30  g.  Mimosa  reacts,  however,  to  every  shock,  if  it  be  sufficiently  intense, 
and  a  solitary  stimulus  is  generally  enough  to  bring  about  a  maximum*  reactioo 
In  the  case  of  tendrils,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  such  shocks  are  operative  only 
when  Uiey  affect  neighbouring  parts  with  unequal  intensity:  in  their  ease  also, 
sex'eral  simultaneous  or  consecutive  shocks  are  always  necessary  whose  indi- 
vidual effects  are  capable  of  summation.  In  Mimosa,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  sudden  deformation  of  the  cells  of  the  sensitive  half  of  the  puhnnus  is  per- 
ceived and  is  responded  to  by  a  movement.  Special  hairs,  which  arc,  however, 
not  confined  in  their  distribution  to  the  sensitive  pulvinus  only,  serve  as 
additional  organs  of  perception  ;  when  these  hairs,  formed  of  thick-walled  cells, 
become  bent  as  a  result  of  pressure  or  a  blow,  the  deformation  of  these  cells 
must,  owing  to  their  varied  individual  connexion  with  the  sensitive  pareo- 
chyma.  be  greater  than  that  due  to  an  equally  strong  pressure  applied  to  iht 
outer  surface  of  the  pulvinus  (Habehla.ndt,  1901). 

Tile  leaves  of  Mimosa  respond  not  only  to  a  blow  but  also  to  injuries,  and 
movements  take  place  after  an  mcision  or  after  the  action  of  a  burning-glass. 
though  dissimilar  in  intensity  to  those  which  are  consequent  on  a  blow.  Tbt 
stimulus  effected  by  a  wound  is  much  more  rapidly  transmitted  than  that  utdoced 
by  a  blow,  but  the  execution  of  the  movement  from  a  mechanical  point  ot  vtn* 
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appears  to  be  identical  in  both  cases.  Mimosa  is  also  sensitive  to  chemical 
stimali  (Corkens,  1892).  Many  substances  which  induce  movement,  such  as 
hydrochloric  acid  vapour,  may  certainly  mjure  the  plant  so  muci)  as  to  cause 
death  ;  but  ajnmonia  may  be  made  to  mduce  movements  without  at  the  same 
time  causing  injury,  provided  the  doses  l>e  carefully  regulated,  and  repeated 
resjKinses  may  be  obtained  by  successive  applications  of  the  stimulant.  Electric 
currents  will  also  induce  movements  (Bekt.  1870),  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
reactions  which  are  consequent  on  high  temperature  and  intense  ilhimination 
(p.  505)  arc  to  be  regarded  rather  as  related  to  those  resulting  from  a  blow  than 
to  those  which  arc  induced  by  change  in  light  intensity.  Detailed  investigations 
on  this  point  have  still  to  be  undertaken,  however. 

Tlie  sensitivity  above  described  is  not  confined  to  Mimosa  ;  other  Legumi* 
nosae.  such  as  Neptnnia  oleracea  and  DesmatUhus  pienus,  and  some  Oxalidaceae, 
such  as  Biophytum  sensitivum,  are  known  to  be  very  sensitive.  To  a  more 
limited  extent  all  Leguminosae  and  Oxalidaceae.  possibly  all  plants  with  pulvi- 
nate leaves,  are  to  be  considered  as  sensitive  to  shock  (Hansgirc,  1893).  only  m 
these  cases  the  movements  are  induced  by  more  powerful  stimuli  and  take  pUce 
only  under  optima)  external  ronditions.  One  blow  is  frequently  not  sufficient 
to  bring  about  a  visible  response,  although  several  blows,  by  summation  of 
stimuli,  gradually  induce  a  movement  {Rohima.  OxaJis  sp.j.  The  sensitivity 
of  these  plants  recalls  in  its  character  that  of  tendrils  ;  sensitiWty  to  contact  is 
closely  related  to  sensitivity  to  shock,  for  between  Mimosa  and  tendrils,  as  the 
two  extremes  of  the  series,  there  are  many  intermediate  conditions.  Into  the 
disctission  of  these,  however,  we  need  not  enter. 

We  have  yet  to  consider  the  transmission  of  the  stimulus,  which  has  been 
most  thoruugldy  studied  in  Mimosa  and  Biophytum.  Let  us  look  at  the  phe- 
nomenon as  it  manifests  itself  in  Mimosa.  Wlien  this  plant  is  grown  under 
suitable  external  conditions,  not  only  does  the  leaf  droop  when  friction  is  applied 
to  the  primary  articulation,  but  after  a  brief  interval  the  pinnae  also  assume  tlie 
ioldcd  rest  jxisition.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  outermost  leaflets  be  stimu- 
lated, not  only  does  that  leaflet  move  but  the  movement  spreads  to  the  opposite 
leaflet  and  onwards  to  the  pinnae  inserted  lower  dnwn  the  petiole,  all  of  which 
fold  together  in  pairs.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  a  wound  operates  much 
more  effectively  than  mere  contact.  If  the  terminal  pinnae  be  scorched  with 
a  glowing  splinter  or  with  a  burning-glass,  the  stimulus  is  rapidly  conveyed  to 
the  base  of  the  secondary  (tctiole  and  on  to  the  three  other  secondary  petioles. 
the  pinnae  of  which  also  fold  together  from  the  base  outwards.  The  secondary 
pulvinialso  take  up  the  sleep  position  and  shortly  afterwards  the  primary  articu- 
lation follows  suit.  But  the  process  is  not  yet  complete.  After  a  short  time 
the  primary  petiole  of  the  leaf  next  above  or  next  Iwlow  suddenly  droops  and 
the  stimulus  soon  affects  the  rest  of  the  pulvini  also.  The  stimulus  may  also 
be  transmitted  from  the  stem  itself.  If  a  deep  cut  be  made  in  the  stem,  care 
being  taken  that  it  be  not  at  the  same  time  shaken,  after  a  short  inter\-al  move- 
ments appear  in  the  neighbouring  leaves.  The  stimulus  may,  when  the  con- 
ditions are  favourable,  be  transmitted  to  a  distance  of  half  a  metre,  and  the 
transmission  is  effected  with  a  rapidity  which,  though  indeed  feeble  when  com- 
pared witli  the  conduction  of  impulses  in  the  nerves  of  animals,  is  very 
caostderable  as  compared  with  other  cases  of  like  nature  in  plants.  Various 
values  have  been  recorded  by  different  authors  for  the  rapidity  of  transmission 
of  the  stimulus,  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  the  plant  is  not 
always  in  the  same  physiological  condition  and  that  ihi^  stimulus  may  also va"'  ■ 
still,  allowing  for  the  j)ersoniu  equation,  there  arc  many  differences  which 
yet  inexplicable.  At  least  it  is  certain  that  the  stimulus  is  tran.smittet' 
rate  of  several  millimetres  (2-15)  per  second  ;  by  way  of  comparison 
remember  that  the  speed  of  transmission  in  the  nerves  of  Ih"  »»»"hw 
about  a  thousand  tunes  as  great,  while  the  most  rap 
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observed  as  yet,  viz.  0-3  nun.  per  second  {Brodiaea  con^esta  :  Rothext.  18^ 
137),  is  10  to  50  times  slower  than  the  rate  of  transmission  in  Afmow 
Apparently  the  transmission  oi  the  stimulus  in  tendrils  comes  next  to  that 
of  Mimosa,  so  far  as  rapidity  is  concerned. 

One  must  not,  however,  compare  the  transmission  of  stimuli  in  ibe 
animal  ncrv-e  with  transmission  in  Mimota,  seeing  that  in  tlie  fomier  too* 
duction  is  effected  by  livmg  protoplasm  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  latter.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  stimulus  in  Stimaa  may  travel  by  way  of  tissues  which  baiv 
been  killed  by  narcotics  (Pfeffer.  1873  b)  or  by  heating  (Habeioasot.  18914. 
and  hence  the  conception  ot  a  transmission  b}'  Uvmg  cells,  and  especially  I^ 
intercellular  jirotoplasmic  strands,  is  excluded  from  consideration.  DuiKUUiir 
(itJ37)  assumed  that  the  stimulus  travelled  by  way  of  the  vascular  imndle^  ud 
Pfeffer  has  endeavoured  to  conhrm  this  view.  The  chief  argument  vui 
was  derived  from  an  experiment  of  Dltrochet's  in  which  vigorous  stimrf 
were  propagated  through  a  portion  of  a  stem  which  had  l>cen  deprived  of  its 
cortex,  and  in  which  the  pathway  available  for  the  transmission  of  the  stimolns 
was  exclusively  the  vascular  elements.  Pfeffer  endeavoured  to  show  that  tbt 
movfmcHi  of  vaUr  in  the  vascular  tissue  might  serve  as  the  medium  of  trao*- 
ference  of  the  stimulus.  Some  of  Uie  water  extruded  from  the  pnlvinus  <K 
stimulation  might,  he  thought,  enter  the  vascular  bundle,  and  thb  sudden  move- 
ment of  water  might  be  propagated  along  the  ve»>els  and  so  release  a  stimulus  iu 
otlier  pulvini.  It  is  immaterialhow  this  movement  of  water  arises  provided  cob 
it  be  rapid,  for  movements  of  water  connected  with  transpiration  are  well 
known  to  produce  no  effect  at  all.  If  an  incision  be  made  in  the  stem,  ihestimu- 
lus,  as  we  have  seen,  is  transmitted  to  neighbouring  pulvini.  but  only  when  tbt 
vascular  bundles  arc  touched  and  when  the  extravasation  of  liquid  from  tbeo 
demonstrates  directly  the  movement  of  water  taking  place  in  them. 

Haberi-asdt's  (1890)  elaborate  researches  have  completely  up&et  this 
theory.  This  author  showed  that  the  sap  referred  to  in  Pfefeek's  expemnect 
did  not  by  any  means  come  out  of  the  vessels,  but  from  tubular  cells  in  tk 
phloem,  corresponding  to  the  tannin  canals  of  other  Legummosae,  but  diffenng 
from  them  m  the  possession  of  numerous  fine  pores  in  their  transverse  walls. 
These  pores  allow  of  easy  transference  from  place  to  place  of  the  whole  of  the 
cell-contents,  and  every  injury  inSicted  on  such  a  cell  permits  an  abundant 
extravasation  of  sap,  just  as  in  the  case  of  sieve- tubes,  ana  which  may  be  recog 
nizedby  its  characteristic  constituents.  Movement  also  takes  place  when  ibe 
stem  is  cut  orUy  when  an  alteration  in  pressure  follows  in  t  hcsc  tubular  cells,  and 
such  a  change  in  pressure  may  be  transmitted  just  as  well  in  the  dead  as  m  the 
living  tube.  Haberlandt  has  further  shown  that  in  Dutrochet's  decortia- 
tion  experiment  the  whole  of  the  tissue,  right  into  the  wood,  was  not  removed, 
but  that  the  entire  phloem  along  with  ttie  conducting  hyphae  was  retained. 
These  tubular  cells  Haberhndt  regards  as  the  s!>ecific  transmitters  of  stimtdi 
in  Mimosa.  The  one  criticism,  however,  which  militates  against  HABF.RLANirr's 
theory,  is  derived  only  from  the  result  of  the  experiment  where  the  cortex  has 
been  completely  removed.  This  experiment  showed  that  after  the  removal  oi 
thewholeof  the  conducting  tissue  thestimuluscould  be  transmitted  by  the  xytem 
only.  Although  Haberlandt  has  very  ingeniously  fitted  this  fact  into  the  tail 
end  of  his  theory  by  a  subsidiary  hypothesis,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  it  sonw- 
what  in  the  light  of  the  heel  of  Achilles !  Further  experiments  specially  directed 
to  thL<;  point  must  show  how  trant^mission  of  the  stimulus  is  effected  when  the 
xyiem  is  interrupted  but  when  the  conductive  tissue  remains  intact. 

If  this  experiment  should  show  that  the  xylem  is  indispensable  for  the 
transmission  of  the  stimulus  then  we  must  lall  back  on  the  DirrsocRET- 
Pfkffeb  theory.  One  further  point  must,  according  to  our  idea,  be  cleared  i^i 
in  this  theory,  vi^.,  how  the  liquid  which  exudes  from  the  cells  of  the  sensittw 
half  of  the  articulation  succeeds  in  entering  the  vessels.    Pfeffer  himself 
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unable  to  observe  any  pressure  worthy  of  the  name  in  the  intercdlular  spaces. 
whenthesewereinjecteaduringstimulation.  Bonnier  (1892)  even  established 
a  slight  decrease  in  pressure  after  the  stimulation  by  inserting  a  manometer 
into  the  puUnnus,  arranged  so  as  to  show  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  inter- 
cellular spaces.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how,  under  sucli  circumstances, 
the  extruded  liquid  can  enter  the  ves&els  under  pressure.  Haberlanot's 
views,  on  the  other  hand,  are  (^uite  intelligible.  On  direct  stimulation  of 
an  articulation,  flacctdity  ensues  m  the  sensitive  parenchyma  and,  owing  to 
the  deformation  of  the  cells,  a  pressure  will  he  induced  on  the  conductive  tissues 
which  is  propagated  along  them  and  which,  wherever  it  reaches  a  newpulvinus, 
is  capable  of  stimulating  it  just  as  if  a  blow  had  been  inflicted  on  it  from  without. 
In  that  ca.sc  we  should  have  to  consider  this  really  as  a  genuine  instance  of 
transmission  of  a  stimutus  and  not  of  an  cxdtaiion  as  in  other  cases. 

Other  parts  of  the  plant  as  well  as  the  pulvini  may  be  affected  by  a 
primary  stimulus  ;  for  example,  a  pinna  may  Ik  stimulated  without  touching 
jls  articulation  (BERT,  1867),  and  yet  it,  too,  is 
able  to  appreciate  the  stimulus.  In  this  case,  also, 
the  cells  conducting  the  stimulus  must  primarily 
become  deformed,  and  an  increase  of  pressuru 
effected  which  is  transmitted.  Stimulus  conduct- 
ing cells  are.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  also  found  in 
the  pinnae,  following  the  course  of  the  larger 
vascular  bundles.  By  employing  the  method  of 
stimulation  by  wounding.BERT(i867. 17) showed 
that  the  Uaf  parenchyma  was  itKensxlive  and  that 
response  took  place  only  when  the  stimulus 
affected  the  veins.  In  the  case  of  all  stimuli, 
whctliur  of  the  nature  of  an  incision,  scorcli- 
ing,  or  corrosion  by  acid,  there  was  always  a 
decrease  in  pressure  in  the  conductive  tissues, 
ne\*er  an  increase,  but  which  was  propagated 
just  like  increased  pressure,  and  which  led  Ui 
tneckanical  stimulation  in  the  pulvini.  It  wouUI 
appear  that  increase  and  decrease  of  pressure 
might  take  place  more  readily  in  Haberlandt's 
thm-walled  but  turgescent  tubular  cells  than 
in  the  rigid-walled  vessels,  [Fitting  has  (1903) 
carried  out  some  new  experiments  on  the  trans- 
mission of  stimuli  in  Mimosa,  but  this  author 
has  not  been  successful  in  solving  the  question 
in  dispute.] 

As    far    as    regards    sensitivity  and    the 
mechanics  of  movement  in  response  to  stimulus, 

a  pcrfeci  comparison  may  be  instituted  between  those  phenomena  as  exhibited 
by  .Witwosa  and  those  manifested  by  certain  stamens,  although  the  move- 
ments in  the  latter  have  an  entirely  different  biological  significance.  Let 
us  study  the  stamens  of  the  Cyimreae,  more  especially  those  of  Centawea 
(Fig.  160)  which  have  been  minutely  investigated  by  PFEFTER.  The  five 
syngenesious  anthers  form  a  tube  round  the  style  ;  from  these  arise  five  free 
filaments,  bent  slightly  outwards,  the  basal  ends  being  inserted  on  the  corolla 
lower  down.  When  thefilamentsare  touched  (^4)  they  contract  and  at  the  same 
time  straighten  themselves  {B) ;  in  this  way  the  anther  tube  is  pulled  down- 
wards and  the  pollen  is  thus  .swept  out  by  the  hairs  on  the  style  ;  the  movement 
is  thus  obNinusIy  an  adaptation  to  pollination  by  insects.  The  filaments  react 
only  directly  to  the  contact  ;  there  is  no  transmission  a\  the  stimulus.  The 
experiment  may  also  be  performed  on  a  single  isolated  filament,  and  it  may  be 
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noticed  that  the  contraction,  after  stttniilation,  may  amount  to  lo,  20,or  e^to 
30  per  cent,  of  the  original  length.  The  filament  has  a  very  simple  anatonucaJ 
stmcture,  consisting  merely  ofa  delicate  vascular  handle  surrounded  hy  paren* 
chyma,  which  latter  is  the  only  part  that  is  sensitive.  WTien  stimulated,  tbs 
tissue  becomes  less  turgid  and  water  enters  the  intercellular  spaces,  as  in 
Mimosa,  while  the  filament  decreases  markedly  in  volume.  If  water  be  pff 
viously  injected  into  the  intercellular  spaces,  the  water  exudes  by  the  cut  ftiirface 
when  the  filament  is  stimulated,  although  in  ordinary  cases  the  inlcrcellulai 
spacisi  arc  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  liquid  which  has  been  extruded.  In 
the  Cynareae  it  may  he  definitidy  shown  that  a  diminution  in  the  expansion  ol 
the  cell-wall  is  not  concerned,  since  its  elasticity  is  quite  as  great  in  the  con- 
tracted filament  as  in  the  extended  one,  a  fact  which  may  be  shoun  by 
previously  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  chloroform  and  so  preventing  stiniu- 
lation  from  shock.  Further,  no  change  takes  place  in  the  condition  of  the 
membrane  during  the  stimulation,  foraweighl  capable  of  stretchingacontraclrd 
filamen  t  ou  t  to  its  original  length  is  also  sumciejit  to  prevent  any  contraction  on 
stimulation  (Pfeffer.  18733;  1890,  326).  On  stimulation,  therefore,  therf 
must  Ix-  a  decrease  m  the  pressure  ol  the  cell -contents,  apparently  a  decrease 
in  osmotic  pressure,  whicli,  according  to  Pfeffer,  must  amount  lo  from  1 103 
atmospheres.  T\ic  plant  iliurefore  does  not  make  use  of  the  whole  of  the  elastic 
play  of  tlie  membrane,  for  the  filament,  after  becoming  contracted  on  httmu- 
lation.  may  be  still  further  markedly  shortened  by  plasmolysis.  while,  on  <bi- 
other  hand,  the  filament  when  extended  may  still  be  stretched  by  mcclianicaJ 
means,  within  the  limits  of  its  elasticity.  The  cell-walls,  when  the  tension  b 
completely  relaxed  by  plasmolysis,  do  not  exhibit  a  permanent  elongation, 
if  they  be  extended  100  jtercent.  by  mechanical  means  ;  but  in  their  exlen- 
sibiliiy,  the  filaments  of  the  C>'nareae  stand  quite  alone  in  the  vegetable  ki 
dora  (p.  420). 

Sensitive  filaments  occur  in  other  sub-orders  of  thcCompositae  besides  1 
Cynareae  (Hanscerg.  iSyo),  and  cur\'ature  movements  of  filaments  m  les;^ 
toa  shock  stimulus  have  been  noted  inCactaceae,Cistaceae.  Mesembryantbeoui' 
ceae,  Tiliaccae.  Portutacaccae,  and  Berberidaceae  as  well,  llie  filaments  in 
these  plants  arc-  sumetimes  sensitive  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  all  sides,  and 
the  ciuvatures  they  exhibit  are  sometimes  inwards,  sometimes  outwards; 
liut  in  all  of  them  the  nature  of  the  sensitivity  and  the  method  of  movemcni 
appears  to  resemble  the  phenomena  as  exhibited  by  Mimosa.  Transmission 
of  stimulus  has  also  been  recognized  in  Sparmannia  by  Hansuirc:  {1890).  In 
THost  cases  these  movements  have  some  obvious  relation  to  the  croes*poUinatian 
of  the  flowers. 

In  addition  to.^ingle  sensitive  styles(.4rc(o/is  ;  Minden,190i)  there  are  ^tw- 
mas  whose  lobes  approximate  when  stimulated  by  contact ;  they  ot-cur  es|»eciallv 
in  the  Scrophulanaceae,  Acanthaccac,  Pedal ineae,  Bignoniaceae.  and  Cappan- 
daceae;  these  movements  have  been  as  yet  very  little  investigated  trom  the 
jthysiological  point  of  view.  We  are  at  hberty  to  assume,  however,  that  the 
approximation  in  them  also  is  the  result  of  a  decrease  in  osmotic  pressure. 
In  certain  cases  a  transmission  of  t^timulus  takes  place  from  one  stigmatic 
lobe  to  another,  but  the  conduction  is  obviously  effected  in  a  way  altogether 
difierent  from  that  seen  in  Mimosa.  Olivek  (1897)  supposes  that  the  stimula<i 
is  transmitted  by  intercellular  protoplasmic  communication,  at  all  events  thf 
transference  of  the  stimulus  is  effected  just  as  well  after  the  vascular  bundle 
has  been  cut  through.  After  a  simple  contact,  the  stigma  remains  closeil  only 
for  a  short  time,  and  after  opening  again  it  is  ready  to  receive  a  new  stimulus 
BtntCK  has  made  the  interesting  observation  that  the  stigma  of  Mimuius  lulau 
remains  closed  if  the  contact  be  caused  by  pollen-grains  ;  Torrenia  loumim 
closes  its  stigma  jwrmanently  if  it  comes  in  contact  with  pollpn  from  Ihr 
larger  stamens,  although  it  opens  again  if  poUen  from  the  smaller  stamens 


n  loreign  plants  be  placed  upon  it.     Closure  of  the  stigma  must  thus  be  of 

rice  in  excluding  foreign  pollen. 

Habeklandt  (1901)  has  drawn  attention  to  certain  anatomical  adaptations 
both  in  sensitive  stigmas  and  stamens  which  are  obviously  correlated  with  recep- 
tion of  the  stimulus,  but  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  his  own  descriptions  0I 
these. 
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LECTURE    XLl 

SUM>fARY   OF   PAIMTONIC  MOVEMENTS. 

MOVEMENTS 


AUTONOMOUS 


In  onr  very  first  lecture  we  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
possible,  off-hand,  to  recognise  movement  in  all  plants.  Nevertheless,  in  so 
far  as  we  have  studied  the  changes  in  form  and  position  exhibited  by  fixed 
plants,  not  to  sp^k  of  the  locomotory  phenomena  seen  in  non-fixed  fonns.  we 
are  bound  to  admit  that  the  popular  view  that  plants  have  no  powtr  of  movement 
is  entirely  erroneous.  Careful  obser\'ation  has  made  us  acquainted  with  abun- 
dant instances  of  movemeni,  although  these  are  less  noticeable  than  movements 
in  the  animal  world,  simply  because  they  are  not  no  rapid.  Still,  from  the 
sa«i*i;fc standpoint,  the  rapidity  oi  a.  movement  is  not  the  most  iniiMirtant  of  its 
features  ;  its  nature,  its  causes,  the  means  by  which  it  is  accomplished,  and  its 
significanee  in  the  organic  economy  are  the  points  to  which  our  attention  is  most 
prominently  directed.  With  regard  to  most  of  these  points  a  remarkable  parallel 
nas  been  drawn  in  recent  yeArs  between  the  mo\'cmen1s  in  response  to  stimulus, 
described  in  Lectures  XXX I U  to  XL,  and  the  reflex  movements  of  animals,  and 
when,  in  Lecture  XLIII,  we  come  to  consider  locomotory  directive  movements 
the  analogy  will  become  even  more  remarkable. 

In  L^ture  XXXUI  we  termed  the  various  movements  hitherto  dealt  with 
paratonic,  itiduceii,  or  rccf^/nr  movements,  and  contrasted  them  with  autonomous 
or  spontaneous  movements,  and  in  that  lecture  also  we  briefly  pointed  out  the 
grounds  on  which  that  distinction  was  based.  Before  studying  autonomous 
movements  more  in  detail  we  must  endeavour  lo  bring  out  the  contrast  more 
sharply  than  we  have  as  yet  done. 

Movements  in  response  to  stimuli  arise  only  as  a  result  of  the  con! 
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influence  of  the  environment,  and  this  influence  i$  twofold  ;  in  the  6rst  place, 
tt  provides  the  gemral  {formal)  coitdiiioHs,  in  whose  absence  no  movement  id 
response  to  stimulus — dot  indeed  any  other  vital  phenomenon— can  take  place. 
and  it  also  provides  specific  sUmuii.  Both  these  eflects  of  the  environment  requiR 
turtber  elucidation,  and  we  may  start  with  a  consideration  of  speci^cstimou- 

We  have  already  described  these  movements  In  reKKmse  to  stimoh 
released  movements  (Pfeffer,  1893  ;   Phj-siol.  I.  9  and  if,  80) ;    it  sboold 
added  that  ttic  factors  which  act  as  stimuli  are  merely  the  inducing  cauui  o(j 
movements  which  the  organism  carries  out  by  its  otrn  inhertnt  ener^\ 
stimulus  itscH  never  provides  the  energy  actually  required  for  carrying    " 
movement.      It  follows  that  no  definite  relation  exists  between   the 
of  the  stimulus  and  that  manifested  in  the  response.    The  response  is 
accompanied  by  an  expenditure  of  energy,  but  the  stimulus  may  be  eSected  '^ 
as  reaaily  by  a  withdrawal  as  by  an  application  of  energy.    An  cxamfrie  of 
former  is  seen  in  the  stimulus  induced  by  a  reduction  in  temperature  (compare 
p.  50Z).     It  may  he  said  that  the  stimulus  releases  the  reaction,  it  causes 
induces  it,  and  hence  wc  speak  of  induced  movtmcnts ;  we  further  ascribe  to  tl 
plant  the  power  of  perceiving  the  stimulus  or  of  being  sensitii-e  to  it,  hence  tl 
term  '  receptive  movements '.    The  stmiuli  we  have  previously  dealt  with  ha» 
been  external  stimuli,  such  as  light,  heat,  electricity,  gravity,  chemical 
mechanical  eflects  of  certain  substances,  ficc.  ;  but.  just  as  in  the  diilerentiat 
of  the  plant  so  in  its  movements  there  are  internal  stimuli  concerned,  some 
which  we  have  to  study  in  this  lecture. 

Since  the  essential  characteristic  of  a  stimulus  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  acts 
as  a  releasing  agent,  it  follows  that  such  stimuli  arc  not  confined  to  organisaa : 
indeed  we  constantly  make  use  of  such  releasing  agents  in  machine  cS  various 
kinds,  and  since  the  causal  connexion  is  incomparably  more  apparent  in  them 
than  in  organisms,  owing  to  the  simplicity  of  the  conditions,  wc  can  explain  tbe 
principle  ol  a  releasing  agent  in  a  machine  far  more  easily  than  we  can  m  an 
organism  (Pfefi-£r,  i8gj).  Let  us  take  the  case  of  an  electric  bell.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  a  bell,  the  electric  battery,  and  the  conducting  wire.  The  ImuI  is  the 
meiiianisra  which  isstiinulaled  by  an  electric  curruit  emanating  from  the  batter>'. 
Ordinarily,  however,  the  conductor  which  runs  from  the  source  of  electricr 
to  Che  bell  is  interrupted  and  a  sound  is  produced  only  when  the  current 
*  cimed '.  This  'closing '  or  joining  of  the  wires  is  the  point  of  interest  at  present 
since  it  is  the  closing  that '  releases  '  the  bell's  capacity  for  making  a  no»«.  '" 
order  to  make  and  break  the  electric  circuit  a  key  Is  used,  and  the  neci 
metallic  connexion  between  the  terminals  is  made  by  means  of  a  gejitle  preason^ 
on  a  metal  plug.  It  may  be  seen  at  once  that  the  amount  of  pressure  emj 
stands  in  no  relation  whatever  to  the  loudness  of  the  resulting  clang.  Ace 
to  the  way  in  which  the  key  is  constructed  it  may  require  the  ^ghtest  tc 
of  the  linger  or  the  whole  of  a  man's  strength  to  close  the  circuit,  but,  so ' 
the  pressure  is  sufficiently  great  to  effect  closure,  the  bell  responds  in  the 
way.  provided  the  electric  current  passing  along  the  wire  remains  unaltcnd 
When  we  remove  the  pressure  from  the  button  the  key  returns  to  its  rest  poBitko. 
the  current  is  interrupted,  and  the  bell  ceases  to  ring. 

Ttiere  would  he  no  great  difficulty  in  manufacturing  other  kinds  of  'keys' 
by  which  the  current  could  be  closed  by  magnetic  energy*  electricity,  beat,  01 
light,  instead  of  by  mechanical  means.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  os  tospeod 
time  in  describing  how  such  an  apparatus  could  be  made,  it  wilt  be  suftcieni 
for  our  purpose  to  note  that  a  new  type  of  key  will  be  required  for  each  typed 
releasing  agent.  No  matter  what  the  structure  of  the  key,  the  bell  reacts  aa^ 
to  a  single  releasing  agent ;  the  mechanism  responds  to  this  influence,  or. . 
might  say,  is  sensitive  to  it.  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  apphcatim  of 
(o  any  part  of  the  system  vthgr  than  the  key,  i.e.  the  appUcatton  of  the  rcli 
agent  to  any  other  place  than  the  sensitive  apparatus,  must  be  quite  inc 
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This  simple  illustration  will  help  us  to  understand  many  of  the  phenomena 
ot  stimulation.  Pressure  on  the  button  no  more  provides  the  energy  for  moving 
the  clapper  of  the  bell  than  does  contact  in  tlie  case  of  a  tendril,  a  shock  in  the 
case  of  the  leaf  ol  Alimosa,  or  gravity  or  light  in  geotropic  and  hclioti  opic  move- 
ments respectively,  carry  out  the  work  that  is  ultimately  accomplished.  It  is 
quite  true  that  when  geotropism  was  first  studied,  attempts  were  made  to  prove 
that  gravity  was  the  actual  source  of  the  energy  cx|xnded  in  the  curving  which 
ensued.  What  in  the  case  of  geotropism  took  many  years  and  much  hard  work 
to  demonstrate,  wasohviouson  thetaceof  it  in  the  case  of  heliotropism.  No  one 
dreamt  of  suggesting  that  sunlight  pulled  the  stem  towards  it  and  pushed  the 
root  away.  Even  the  original  explanation  of  heliotropic  curvature  given  by 
De  Candolle,  and  which  we  have  described  as  a  mechanical  explanation,  is  not 
mechanical  in  the  sense  we  now  mean,  for  it  always  assumes  a  '  stimulating 
effect '  of  light. 

Looking  first  at  heliotropism  by  way  of  illustration,  the  hehotropic  curvature 
or  released  response  might  hecompa  red  to  the  clanging  oi  the  tietl  in  our  mechanical 
lUiLStration,  The  hell's  ca|iacity  may  also  he  regarded  a.s  mechanical ;  we  ran 
readily  understand  that  such  an  apparatus,  on  account  of  its  structure,  is  able  to 
function  in  this  way  and  in  noother  when  an  electric  current  affects  it ;  on  the  other 
hand  we  do  not  know  how  it  is  that  a  plant  CHn'«  when  unilaterally  illuminated, 
although  we  must  assume  that  this  phenomenon  is  the  necessary  result  of  the 
'  mechanical  structure  '  of  the  plant,  just  as  a  clanging  noise  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  structure  of  an  electric  bell.  Tliat  the  active  force  in  the 
4Ue  of  the  plant  is  turgor  or  growth  and  in  the  case  of  the  bell  electricity  has 
nothing  to  no  with  the  matter.  Tlie  releasing  force  in  the  one  case  is  pressure 
on  the  key,  in  the  other  case  sunlight :  with  the  seositive  apparatus  in  the 
machine  we  are  fully  acquainted  but  we  know  nothing  of  it  in  the  organism. 
We  can  only  say  where  the  sensitive  apparatus  is  in  the  plant,  for  we  know  that 
in  many  instances  it  is  closely  associated  with  the  reactmg  region  and  in  others 
that  it  Ls  situated  at  some  distance  from  it.  Its  structure  apparently  lies  outside 
the  limits  of  microscopic  investigation  and  hence  we  ran  do  nothing  more  than 
guessat  its  mode  of  operation.  The  same  is  true  of  all  other  stimuhw  phenomena; 
as  to  the  structure  and  mode  of  action  ol  the  sensitive  apparatus  we  are  quite  in 
the  dark,  although  the  conditions  under  which  it  carries  out  its  functions  have 
been  more  or  less  accurately  determined. 

Very  many  plants  exhibit  curvatures  due  to  the  influence  of  other  stimuli, 
which  difier  from  heliotropic  cur\'atures  in  no  respect  or  only  in  trivial  details. 
Still,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  stimulus,  we  have  distinguished  these  move* 
ments  as  geotropic,  chemotropic,  thermotropic,  and  so  on.  These  curvatures 
owe  their  origin  to  all  appearance  to  the  same  mechanical  structure  as  the  helio- 
tropic movements,  but  we  must  assume  that  the  perceptive  apparatus  must 
have  a  different  structure  in  each  case,  adapted  to  the  reception  of  the  particular 
stimulus  in  question,  just  as  a  different  kind  of  key  will  be  required  in  the 
i^lectric  bell  apparatus  according  as  pressure,  electricity,  light,  &c.,  is  the 
releasing  agent  employed. 

Just  as  we  meet  with  similar  reactions  in  the  plant  accompanied  by  dis- 
similar perception,  so  the  con  verse,  also,  holds  good,  for  we  find  dissimilar  response 
resulting  from  similar  external  influences.     Thus  the  root  responds  positively. 
but  the  stem  negatively,  to  gravity  ;  agam  the  same  external  factor  may  induce 
curvature  in  one  organ  and  torsion  iji  another,  and  the  same  differential  illu- 
mination which  induces  curvatures  may  influence  the  symmetry  ol  a  D  » 
lo  induce  the  formation  of  new  organs  on  om*  side  rather  than  aiK 
instance,  in  the  development  of  roots,  roothairs,  or  sexual  organs  c 
side.    There  are   two  possible  suggestions  which  we  mixht  tjf 
explanation  of  these  phenomena,    i.  We  mi^ht  a.ssume  that  the 
only  one  kind  of  perceptive  organ  by  which  it  t 
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sitmnliu,  but  which  is  in  connexion  with  difierent  kind^  ot  apparatus,    ^^^h 
would  correspond  to  the  case  where  the  electric  wire,  closed  by  the  \xy.  v^H 
connected  tip,  in  one  case  with  a  bell,  in  another  case  with  a  glow-lamp,  and  i^* 
a  third  with,  let  us  say,  a  voltameter ;  the  work  done  as  a  consequef»ce  of  tbeqne 
releasing  stimulus  would  be  quite  different  in  each  case.    2.  It  is  also  p<M^|^H 
however,  that  the  difference  in  the  reaction  depends  upon  the  vaiyiog^^^^l 
ture  of  the  i>crceptive  organ.     Noel  (1802)  makes  an  assumption  somewtart 
like  this,  ana  has  accounted  for  the  different  forms  of  geotropic  response  in  the 
way.    'Fhere  are  many  arguments  against  such  a  hypothesis,  however,  and  wt 
are  inclined  to  think  the  first  view  w  the  more  probable  one. 

Let  ns  now  inquire  whether  there  is  or  \r  not  onlyone  kind  of  perceptiw 
apparatus  for  each  and  ei'ery  stimulating  agent.  The  same  stimulus  can 
indeed  induce  a  response  in  quite  different  ways.  Light,  for  example,  gives 
a  stimulus  to  tht-  plant  wlien  it  affects  the  plant  equally  in  every  part,  and 
the  response  given  by  the  plant  is  indicated  by  alteration  in  its  rateoi  growth. 
The  response  is  totally  different  when  the  light  falls  with  unequal  intensity 
on  opposite  sides,  say.  of  the  shoot,  for  then  the  plant  responds  by  exiiibitiog 
heliotropic  curvatures.  In  contrast  with  Ihese  regional  light  stimuli  we  have 
the  fenodic  variations  in  light  intensity  which  lead  to  nyctitrupir  movements- 
Thc  preliminary  phrnomena  of  stimulation  in  the  case  of  heliotropism  and 
nyctitropism  are  doubtless  different  from  those  which  lead  to  etiolatkn. 
We  have  been  compelled,  for  good  reasons,  to  discard  the  '  etiolation  theory' 
of  heliotropism,  and  on  similar  grounds  we  are  entitled  to  look  with  scepttdsm 
on  any  hypothesis  which  would  seek  to  eifplain  thermotropic  or  chemotrapc 
curvatures  by  asserting  that  the  organ  in  question  exhibited  growth  in  ead) 
longitudinal  area  with  a  rapidity  proportional  to  the  temperature  to  which  it  was 
exposed  01  tu  any  dehnite  concentration  of  the  chemical  medium  employed.  Vx 
lacts  are  in  striking  opposition  to  such  a  hyjiothesis.  lor  under  certain  circum- 
stances the  side  that  is  more  remote  from  the  influence  of  the  optimum  tem- 
perature grows  more  rapidly  than  the  others  (compare  p.  480).  Althou^ 
the  phenomena  precedent  to  stimulation  in  etiolated  growth  are  docbtlcs 
different  from  those  of  heliotropism  the  tirst  effect  of  light  may  be  the  same  m 
both  cases  ;  we  may  assume,  for  instance,  that  in  each  cell  a  quantity  ot 
a  certain  material,  proportional  in  amount  to  the  intensity  of  the  light,  dis- 
appears with  the  discontinuance  of  illumination.  This  change,  consequent  011 
the  action  of  light,  may  be  comjiared  with  the  closure  of  the  key  as  a  result  0^ 
pressure,  it  indicates  a  preliminary  chemical  (or  physical)  action  of  the  stinui- 
lant.and  may  represent  what  we  term  perception.  IJ  thereafter  an  acoeleration 
or  retardation  of  growth  lakes  place  in  each  sensitive  cell,  we  must  look  open 
that  as  the  released  movement.  We  have  already  especially  noted  that,  in  itn' 
case  of  etiolation,  not  all  cells  which  jHTreive  the  stimulus  iiroceed  to  react  to 
it,  otherwise  all  organs  must  elongate  in  darkness ;  experience  teaches  us  that 
organs  behave  differently  in  this  respect  ;  correUtxOHS  between  the  individti^ 
units  prevent  a  similar  rfactioH  of  all.  All  the  same  we  may  assume  in  thi5  ax 
that  perception  and  reaction  stri\-en  for  are  similar  throughout  ;  secondary 
influences,  however,  which  we  need  not  consider  here.,  but  which  may  be  ol 
a  relatively  sunple  character,  may  interfere  with  the  reaction  in  certain  rwofis. 

The  phenomena  of  heliotropism  are  different  and  more  complicated.  Whta 
perception,  variable  in  its  intensity,  is  brought  about  in  different  cells  in  cm- 
sequence  of  nnequal  intensity  of  l^ht,  reaction  docs  not  follow  it  dtrecUy.  Qo 
the  other  hand,  the  van,'ing  degrt?e  of  sensation  on  opposite  sides  operates  a* 
a  nae  ^timttius  and  it  is  this  that  induces  movement.  Assuming  that  unequal 
sensitiveness  in  different  regions  acts  as  a  new  stimulus,  we  must  grant  to  the 
^ant  the  power  of  comparing  the  primary  light  effects  in  different  situations. 
The  term  comparisoK  suggests  thai  we  have  here  to  deal  with  a  psychical  capacity 
in  the  plant.    Although  psychical  capacity  suggests  conscioiufwss,  still 
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inusl  dismiss  such  an  idea  at  once  from  our  minds,  lor  we  are  acquainted  with 
plen(y  oi  examples  of  movement  in  our  own  bodies  which  take  place  without 
our  being  conscious  of  them.  i.e.  reflex  actions,  which,  obviously,  strongly 
resemble  these  responsive  movements  in  plants.  In  the  higher  animals, 
however,  an  afferent  conductive  api>aratiis  to  a  central  organ  and  an 
efferent  one  to  the  motile  organ  are  also  required  for  the  carrj-ing  out  of  the 
reflex  action,  in  addition  to  the  organ  which  perceives  the  stimulus  {sense 
organ) ;  the  existence  of  such  a  central  organ  in  plants  has  been  suggested 
by  C?\PEK  (1898),  but  no  reliable  evidence  in  favour  of  the  idea  has  been 
adduced,  stiU  less  do  we  know  as  to  its  localization. 

At  present  it  is  not  easy  to  illustrate  by  means  oi  a  mechanism  those  move- 
meats  at  least  which  arise  as  a  result  of  a  compariscm  of  difierential  |irimary 
stimuli.  This  much  is  clear,  however,  viz.  that,  in  principle,  such  a  machine 
must  differ  from  that  we  liave  employed  above,  inasmuch  as  it  must  show 
two  or  more  consecutive  releasing  movements  before  the  chief  or  final  response 
i5obser\'ed.  The  electric  current  set  up  by  ctosnig  the  key  must  be  made  to  release 
another  current,  or  evenanother  energy  altogether,  which  in  its  turn  docs  the  work. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  primary  effects  oi  light  in  etiolation 
and  in  hcliotropism  may  be  the  same,  and  hence  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
assume  one  type  of  perceiving  organ  for  cvf-ry  slimulant,  and  this  leads  us  to  the 
conception  tJiat  very  irequently  quite  a  chain  0/  releasing  movemenis  may  inter- 
vene between  tlie  first  application  oi  the  stimulus  and  the  final  response. 

Simple  machines,  like  our  electric  bell  arrangement,  may  still  serve  to  render 
intelligible  many  phenomena  of  stimulation,  such  for  instance  as  the  relation 
between  the  intensity  of  the  stmiulus  and  the  amount  of  the  response.  I.,ooking 
at  an  ordinary*  electric  key  we  see  that  a  certain  amount  of  releasing  energy  must 
he  expended  before  perception  follows.  Every  pressure  which  fails  to  make 
contact,  fails  also  to  reach  the  limiiial  value  of  the  stimulus  and  induces  no  re- 
sponse, no  matter  how  Inng  it  may  be  rontiniied.  Every  pressure,  on  the  other 
hand.whichsucceedsin  makingcontact,  induces  a  maximum  reaclion.  Thesame 
thing  occurs  in  Mimosa.  In  other  stimulation  phenomena,  such  as  geotropism 
(pp.  439  and  457),  we  found  that  the  response  varied  according  as  the  releasing 
energy  increased  or  decreased.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  construct  a  key  of  such 
a  character  that  as  pressure  on  it  was  increased,  more  and  more  electric  elements 
l>ecame  involved  and  added  their  currents  to  the  total,  so  that  the  activity  of 
the  apparatus  would  thus  bear  a  certain  quantitative  relation  to  the  releasing 
force.  The  primary  positive  curvature  of  a  heliotropic  plant,  followed  by 
a  negative  cur\'ature  as  the  intensity  of  tlic  light  is  increased,  may  be  demon- 
strated by  means  of  an  electric  model,  where  the  key  is  pressed  ui>on  with  ever- 
increasmg  force  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  Such  an  apparatus  also 
3hoH-s  that  the  rcguiatiyig  arrangements  seen  in  all  stimulation  phenomena,  and 
which  as  a  rule  have  a  definite  purpose  to  fulfil,  arc  not  characteristic  of  organic 
nature  only ;  they  apply  to  machines  as  well.  We  will  not  pursue  these  analogies 
further,  however,  for  they  are  apt  to  mislead  beginners  into  the  belief  that  plant 
phenomena  are  simpler  than  they  really  are.  We  tnay.  however,  once  more 
draw  attention  to  the  long  chain  of  phenomena  which  is  as  a  rule  interpolated 
between  the  reception  ol  the  stimulus  and  the  response  (compare  p.  440),  and 
which  in  the  machine  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

If  we  do  not  reeognize,  alter  all  these  remarks,  at  It^st  one  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  releasing  stimulus  in  a  machine  and  thai  in  an  organism,  then 
the  idea  of  a  stimulus  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  superfluous.  We  retain  it. 
in  the  first  place,  on  historical  grounds,  hut  also  because  we  are  able,  by  its  means, 
to  recognize  the  prga«is»i  at  once  as  the  scene  of  certain  }>henomena,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  admittmg  that  we  are  entirely  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the 
releasing  process,  as  indeed  to  the  entire  cham  of  events  right  up  to  the  final 
response  (Pfeffer,  1893). 
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J  Bit  as  in  Ibe  caw  of  every  machine,  so  in  the  case  of  the  orgaiunn.  sevcnl  ( 


ditidai  snut  be  fnlfiUed  H  hsTarious  functions  are  to  be  carried  ont  salalatliaiy. 
In  addition  to  internai  taclors  f  hire  are  also  a  number  ai  cxtsnMf  or  ' 
ditiona  (Pfbpvek,  PhvsioL  1 1,  76}  which  rnnst  be  taken  into  cnnartrra' 
BJgnificance  of  some  01  which  is  quite  obvious,  altfaoni^h  the  port  pla3nd ' 
Mas  yet  far  from  t>eing  understood.  The  need  for  water  ano  certain  coo»i 
material  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  it ;  oxygen  also  is  required  tn  order  ttat 
re^iiration  nuy  be  carried  out,  a  pbysiolo^cal  process  without  which, as  a  Senetal 
rule,  DO  movements  can  take  place.  lo  addition  to  these  tiiateriaj  conditioitt. 
heat  and  light  must  be  taken  into  account,  ior  a  definite  amount  of  heat,  a  de- 
finite degree  of  ten^xrature.  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  ionnal  conditions 
ol  plant  life,  while  some,  though  by  no  means  all  reflex  movements  reqvire 
Ugnt  of  a|ipropriate  intensity  for  their  manifestation.  Finally,  injurinis 
cxtemaJ  influences  must  be  absent,  such  as  poisons  and  narcotics,  wfaicfa  cftber 
merely  delay  the  response  or  prevent  it  taking  place  altogether,  or  even  nay 
bring  about  the  death  of  the  organism,  according  to  the  degree  of  coocentratiM 
in  which  they  occur.  Every  insufficiency  in  any  of  the  formal  cooditioai  tends 
to  brin^  on  a  state  ol  rigor,  cold  rigor,  heat  rigor,  drought  rigor,  Ac.,  and  each  ol 
these  ngors,  if  lung  continued,  tends  to  becooae  fatal. 

None  of  these  facts  are  new  to  us  ;  we  have  sunimarized  them  iMice  more 
merely  that  we  may  add  to  them  a  few  general  remarks.  Let  us  inquire  firat 
as  to  the  significance  of  the  intensity  of  these  factors.  We  have  abundant  data 
at  oar  disposal  on  the  subject,  for  m  almost  all  vital  processes  we  have  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  the  influence  of  formal  conditions  is.  in  the  most  intinisle 
way,  depi^ndent  on  their  intensity,  and  that  that  deixmdence  may  be  expressed 
graphically  by  means  of  a  curve  in  which  three  cardinal  points  mav  be  recoe- 
nized,  viz.  a  minimum,  an  optimum,  and  a  maximum.  It  is  often  said  that  thfi 
dependence  is  limited  to  organisms,  but  that  is  by  no  means  the  case.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  the  inorganic  world  also '  optima '  may  be  recognixcd  (con- 
pare  Err£Ra,  1896).  Sincewater  attains  its  maximum  density  at  4  C^  we  may 
express  this  dependence  of  density  on  temperature  by  means  of  a  curve  whico 
exhibits  oneoptiraum  point,  but  which  certamly  shows  no  minimum  or  maximum. 
Tliereare  also,  however,  jjrocesses,  entirely  apart  from  those  occurring  in  or- 
ganismSy  which  exhibit  well  marked  minima,  optima,  and  maxima  in  their  relation 
to  temperature.  Thusthesolubilityof  sodium  sulphate  has  its  minimum  ato°C., 
its  maximum  at  too",  and  its  optimum  at  33°  C.  Betol  (compare  Tamman,  1898) 
reminds  one  even  more  of  the  organism,  for  it  melts  at  q6*  C.  and,  after  cooling, 
remains  Uquid  as  long  as  it  is  maintained  above  -»-25T.  and  under -5*C.  Tem- 
peratures above  the  minimum  (-S^C.)  and  belowthe  maximum  (  +  25*C.) do 
not  act  in  the  same  way.  lor  at  10°  C.  we  reach  an  optimum,  niasmuch  as  far  more 
crystals  make  their  appearance  at  that  than  at  other  temi)eratures. 

Temperature  influences  the  various  processes  in  the  plant  in  a  variety  ot 
different  ways  ;  the  graphic  curve  for  assimilation  is  quite  different  from  thai 
for  respiration  or  lor  growth,  and  vtc  cannot  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  whai 
is  true  of  these  processes  is  true  of  others.  Naturally  the  Iwhaviour  of  different 
organisms  varies  to  a  much  greater  extent  still.  Take  the  case,  for  example,  ol 
the  dependence  of  responsive  movements  on  oxygen  only  ;  we  cannot  wonder 
that  typical  anaerobes  require  no  oxygen  and  may  even  be  brought  into  a  state 
of  rigor  by  its  presence,  while  the  same  pathological  condition  is  induced  id 
aerobes  by  its  absence.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  among 
genuine  aerobes,  also,  very  great  variations  are  met  with  in  relation  to  ihc 
minimum  percentage  of  oxygen  required  ;  Correns  (1892)  has  shown  that 
at  least  6  percent,  of  the  normal  amount  of  oxygen  present  in  the  atmosphere 
must  be  present  before  Passiftora  can  carry  out  haptotropic  movement,  whf* 
Mimosa  leaves  and  the  tentacles  of  Drosera  will  respond  to  contact  stimul 
when  oxygen  is  entirely  absent.    The  various  phases  in  the  reflex  action 
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exhibit  dissimilar  degrees  of  dependence  on  external  formal  conditions,  and 
this  fact  enables  us  in  certain  cases  to  distinguish  between  perception,  con- 
duction, and  reaction  (comtmrc  p.  440)  in  cases  where  other  criteria  are 
not  available.  For  example,  geotropic  response  is  inhibited  by  chloroiomi 
although  its  perception  is  not ;  in  other  cases  the  same  anacstlietirmay  con- 
versely destroy  the  power  of  perception  of  a  stimulus  and  yet  not  interfcr«^ 
with  the  powtrr  of  movement  to  any  great  extent  (compare  Rothert.  1903). 

In  conclusion,  let  us  inquire  how  these  formal  conditions  really  operate. 
Do  they  operate  in  virtue  of  their  own  inherent  energy  or  do  they  act  as  releasing 
agents  only  ?  In  by  (ar  the  majority  of  cases  an  exact  answer  cannot  be  given 
to  this  question  ;  there  can  be  httie  doubt,  however,  that  certain  essential  sub- 
stances, by  bringing  to  the  plant  a  store  of  energy  or  of  constructive  material, 
act  as  emtgizing  bodies,  while  temperature  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
majority  of  the  formal  conditions  are  doubtless  to  be  regarded  as  rdeasing 
factors  only.  How  then  are  we  to  distinguish  between  formal  conditions  and 
specific  stimuli  ?  In  many  cases  the  distinction  is  undoubtedly  possible,  as,  for 
instance,  if  the  formal  condition,  e.g.  temperature,  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  general  stimulus  for  many  or  all  of  the  vital  processes,  and  the  factor,  regarded 
merely  as  a  stimulus,  may  be  proved  to  induce  a  single  change  or  movement.  In 
other  cases  no  such  distinction  can  be  drawn,  for  when  several  external  con- 
ditimis  are  operative  at  the  same  time  it  is  exceedingly  difikult  to  say  which 
of  tbem  are  to  he  considered  as  formal  conditions  and  which  as  s[Mxific  stimuli. 
An  example  will  make  this  clear.  A  lateral  root  in  darkness  assumes  a  different 
geotropic  rest  position  from  what  it  does  in  light.  If  the  roots  be  first  oi  all 
grown  on  a  khnostat  and  then  allowed  to  carry  out  a  geotropic  curvature,  we 
must  look  on  gravity  as  the  stimulus  and  say  that  the  result  of  this  stimulus  is 
different  according  as  it  operates  on  an  illuminated  or  a  darkened  root.  U  we 
allowtheroot,  however,  to  attain  its  geotropic  rest  position  in  the  dark  and  then 
illaminate  it,  we  must  conclude  that  the  light  is  the  atimuius  which  brings  about 
the  ensuing  curvature.     Similar  cases  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 
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If  we  regard  all  the  formal  conditions  as  operating  with  optimum  mtensity. 
and  if  care  be  taken  that  they  remain  constant  for  a  long  time,  and  that  oilier 
external  influences  are  entirely  excluded,  the  movf-ments  in  response  to  stimuli 
hitherto  studied  cannot  take  place  ;  but  it  would  be  quite  incorrect  to  assume 
that  the  plant  under  these  conditions  was  incapable  of  movement.     In  the  first 

,  it  is  obvious  that  the  conditions  which  we  have  assumed  are  operating 
are  just  those  which  arc  favourable  to  growth,  and  all  growth  is  necessarily 
accompanied  by  movement.  Although  many  plant  organs  when  exposed  to 
uniform  external  conditions  grow  more  or  less  in  a  straight  line,  there  are  other 
organs  also  which  exhibit  growth  curvatures  without  any  specific  external  stimuli 
being  applied,  which  are  very  similar  in  character  to  curvatures  in  response 
to  stimuli  already  studied.  Variation  curvatures,  however,  do  not,  in  general, 
cease  when  specihc  stimuli  leading  to  curvature  are  absent.  Growth  and  varia- 
tion movements,  which  cannot  be  referred  to  definite  external  stimuli,  but 
which  are  dependent  on  formal  conditions  just  as  arc  the  reflexes,  are  s[>oken 
of  as  autonomous  or  spontaneous  movements.  Each  movement  must  naturally, 
all  the  same,  have  its  own  specific  cause  and  the  term  'spontaneous'  must  not 
be  taken  as  synonymous  with  '  causeless '.  If  external  factors  be  excluded 
from  consideration  as  the  agents  to  which  these  movements  are  due,  internal 
factors  must  be  assumed  in  their  place.  When  we  further  investigate  what 
these  internal  causes  in  turn  really  are,  it  would  appear  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  we  are  dealing  here  also  not  with  energizing  but  with  releasing 
agents  ;  in  other  words,  spontaneous  movements  arc  to  be  considered  also  as 
sUmuius-movemenls,  although  the  stimuli  inducing  them  arc  not  external  but 
and  unkntmn.     Although  we  have  contrasted  s^xintaneuus  movements 
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with  movements  iadaced  by  stimuli  previously  studied,  this  cocnparison  doe& 
not  by  any  means  lead  us  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  We  cannot  prove  it.  but 
we  think  it  is  extremely  likely,  that  autonomous  movements  arc  also  induced. 
but  by  internal  rather  than  external  stimuli.  It  will  now  be  our  task  to 
attempt  to  gain  some  acquaintance  with  these  autonomous  movements.  As 
already  noted,  we  may  distinguish  them  into\'ariation  movements  and  nutation 
movements,  according  to  the  media  by  which  they  arc  carried  out. 

Wlien  speaking  of  nyctitropic  movements  of  articulations  we  had  occasion 
to  note  that  these  periodic  o:5cillations  continued  foi'  a  long  time  in  darkoess 
when  the  temperature  was  kept  constant,  with  almost  (he  usual  daily  rhythm: 
in  that  ease  we  were  dealing  with  ajlcr-cffccts.  which  must  not  be  confonaded 
with  autonomous  movements.  These  oscillations  are  very  prommeat  in  .Vimmm 
and  Acacia,  but  they  are  not  manilested  by  all  lea^^es  provided  with  pulvini. 
U^n  we  study  a  plant  of  clover  kept  in  darkness,  we  may  obsen'e  very  marked 
to  and  fro  oscillations  in  the  leaflets  whicli,  however,  show  no  relations  to  daily 
periods  (Pfeffkr,  1875).  This  is  a  case  ol  genuiw  autonomous  movemeot 
which  is  indeed  itself  autonomously  periodic.  These  movements  occur  in  light 
also,  though  frequently  masked,  owing  to  the  greater  efiect  of  the  paraionic 
(nyctitropic)  mo\'ements.  tn  Avt^rrhoa  Inlimbi  (a  member  of  the  Oxalidaceat) 
these  movements  may  be  seen  very  clearly.  When  temperature  and  illummatioo 
are  kept  constant  the  pinnate  leaves  of  this  plant  coo* 
tinualiy  perform  backward  and  forward  oscillatiuiu  (Das- 
WIK,  itJoi),  suddenly  dioopiug  and  then  slowly  rising 
again.  [Very  remarkable  autonomous  movements  an 
also  exhibited  by  Oxalis  hedysaroides  (Molisch,  1904).] 
Pfeffek's  (1875)  researches  have  shown  that  while 
the  autonomous  movements  are  in  progress,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  after-aflects,  the  rei^istance  to  flexion  ol  tbs 
pulvinus  remains  unaUercd,  We  may.  therefore,  assume 
that  the  expansive  force  ol  the  cells  on  the  concave  side 
of  the  articulation  decreases  proportionally  as  it  increases 
on  the  convex  side. 

The  leaves  of  Avcnhoa  and  of  the  majority  of  nycti- 
tropic plants  per  form  simple  autonomous  pendulum  uscii- 
lations,  but  in  the  well-known  Destnodium  gyrans  (Dar- 
win, 1881,  p.  304)  the  movements  are  more  complicated  still.  TTie  leaves  of 
tliis  plant  (Fig.  161)  arc  tripmlite.  The  terminal  leaflet  is  large  and  performs 
well  marked  nyctitropic  as  well  as  less  noticeable  autonomous  movements,  while 
the  two  smaller  lateriU  leaflets,  on  the  contrary,  show  no  nyctitropic  movements, 
but  do  show  autonomous  oscillations,  which  at  a  certain  temperature  (minimum 
22*  C. ;  optimum,  40*  C.)  are  so  rapid  that  they  may  l>e  n^dily  followed  with  the 
naked  eye.  The  whole  backward  and  forward  movement  is  complete  m  about 
i^  minutes.  The  alteration  in  the  expansion  of  the  piilvinus  does  not  talce  place 
alternately,  first  on  one  side  and  tlien  on  the  other,  but  it  |xoceeds  in  a  circular 
manner,  one  longitudinal  area  after  the  other  Wing  aJTected.  The  result  ol  that 
is  Uiat  the  tip  of  each  leaflet  describes  approximately  an  ellipse  whose  long  axis 
is  parallel  with  the  main  petiole.  The  movement  is,  however,  not  tinifomi  but 
is  jerky  in  character,  ana  on  the  whole  more  rapid  downward  than  upwards. 
The  jerks  are  especially  prominent  if  the  efforts  to  move  on  the  part  of  the  leaf 
arc  prevented  for  a  long  time  by  external  resistance,  so  leading  to  tissue  tensions. 
According  to  Stahl  (1897),  sucn  tensions,  arising  by  inhibiting  movement  m  thf 
terminal  leaflet,  as  they  become  equalized,  lead  to  vibrations  and  hence  to 
increased  transpiration  in  the  terminal  leaflet.  Whether  other  autonomoo^ 
variation  movements  also  have  a  biologjcal  significance  may  be  left  undecided. 
I  n  the  flowers  of  certain  Orchidaceae  and  Stylidiaceae  we  also  meet  withoaoy 
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remarkable  autonomous  movements  which  are  perhaps  of  the  nature  of  vari- 
ation movements,  la  Styltditftn  adnalum  (Gad.  1880)  it  is  the  gynostemium 
which  oscillates  and  which  occasionally  presses  itself  so  vigorously  against  one 
definite  perianth  leaf  that  tensions  arise  which  in  the  long  run  may  [cad  to  a 
sudden  release  of  tlie  co- 
lumn from  the  leaf ;  the 
sudden  backward  curva- 
ture thereby  arising  re- 
sembles in  Us  character 
a  reflex  action.  [Com- 
pare HossENs.  1903.] 
Among  Orchidaceae  os- 
cillating movements 
occur  m  MegacUnium 
/o/cdMm(MORREN.l843) 
which  are  in  this  case 
carried  out  by  a  narrow 
basal  part  of  the  label- 
lum,  but  of  whose  mode 
of  oficration  wc  know 
nothing.  Possibly  it 
may  be  a  growth  move- 
ment, at  least  autono- 
mous periodic  movements  are  much  more  frequently  due  to  growrth  than 
to  changes  in  turgidity. 

The  whole  cycle  of  growth  under  constant  external  conditions,  i.  e.  the  grand 
period  so  called  (Lecture  XXHI),  may  with  perfect  correctness  be  regarded 
as  an  autonomous  movement.  During  that  period  the  apex  of  the  root  or 
the  stem  does  not  follow  a  perfectly  straight  course  (circunmutation ;  DARwm, 
1881).  Where  such  apices  do  ap[iear  to  grow  straight,  looked  at  casually,  the 
microscope  discloses  inequalities  in  growth  in  certain  longitudinal  areas  which 
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are  sometimes  r^ular,  at  other  times  follow  no  obvious  rule  (Fritzsche,  1899). 
In  Fig.  162  the  movements  of  the  conidiophore  of  Phycomyces  are  recorded,  as 
observed  from  above  by  means  of  the  microscope.  If  the  conidiophore  grows 
rectilincally  its  apex  must  always  occupy  the  same  (wsition  in  the  field  of  the 
microscope,  but  in  reality  readings  taken  even  after  7j  minutes  show  that  it  has 
moved  away  considerably  from  ttiat  position.     Similar  records  may  be  obtained 
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by  observations  in  seedlings  (i.e.  Zta  mais;  Fig.  163).  Hie  nutations  perf 
by  many  of  the  higher  plants  are  still  more  complicated  and  more  irregalar  il 
suveral  zones  of  growth  come  into  operation  at  the  same  time.  The  movements 
of  the  inflorescence  of  Yucca,  for  example,  are  very  remarkable;  indeed  during 
the  process  of  unfolding  the  inflorescence  looks  as  if  it  were  pathological,  but  by 
and  by  it  assumes  its  normal  straight  character.  Fig.  164  shows  thes«  changes  is 
position.  Curvatures  also  arise  in  the  cellular  filaments  of  the  Zygnemaceae, 
due  to  the  irregularities  of  growth  which  are  always  taking  place  and  which 
cause  the  filaments  to  assume  difterent  positions.  Fig.  165  shows  a  ^lament  oE 
Spirogyra  drawn  at  short  inltrvals  (compare  E.  WiNKLEK,  X902). 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  enumerate  all  the  cases  of  autonomous  nutatioo  re- 
jerred  to  in  the  Uterature  on  the  subject ;  we  must  conhiie  uuiselves  ia  what 
follows  to  examples  of  especially  uniform  nutations. 

The  best  known  arc  the  revolving  nutations  {Noll,  1885  ;  Wobtuann, 
1887),  where  Ihc  oblique  or  horiiontal  apices  of  plants  move  forward  in  circles 
or  ellipses.  'Hits  tyj>c  of  nutation  corresiwnds  exactly  to  that  shown  by  Desmo-' 
dium,  but  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  one  flank  grows  more  vigorously  than  the 
other  and  that  this  Increment  of  growth  af5fects  new  longitudinal  areas  in  tt^ahi 
succession.  Grcumnutation  may  be  compared  also  u-ith  the  outwardly  similar 
movements  of  the  apices  of  twinmg  plants,  and  here,  as  there,  we  hnd  a  twisting 
of  the  apex  of  the  shoot  on  its  long  axis  in  order  to  avoid  torsions.  The  difier- 
ence  between  the  two  sets  of  phenomena  lies  in  this,  however,  that  whereas  in 
the  case  of  twining,  gravity  plays  an  active  part,  we  liave  here  to  do  with  purely 
autonomous  movements.  Such  movements  occur  very  prominently  in  tendrils 
and  arc  obviously  of  tlie  utmost  imi>ortance  as  aiding  them  in  finding  a  support. 
Circumnutatory  movements  occur  also  in  seedlings,  stola.  fitc,  and,  in  these 
cases,  when  the  curve  is  a  much  elongated  ellipse,  they  approach  the  pendulum 
movements  in  character,  asmay  be  especially  well  seen  i\\  Allium  scorodoprasum. 
Careful  observation  certainly  show's  that  in  the  case  of  pendulum  movements  the 
oscillations  are  by  no  means  always  in  the  same  plane,  any  more  than,  in  Cir- 
cumnutation.  are  true  circles  or  ellipses  described  by  the  growing  points.  Heocc 
it  would  be  difficult  to  separate  these  two  types  of  nutation  from  each  other. 

The  same  is  true  of  a  further  distinction  which  has  been  drawn  betwteD 
Periodic  and  transitory  nutations.  Typical  transitory  or  solitary  nutations  occur 
in  many  organs  which  are  curved  at  an  early  stage  in  their  growth  and  after- 
wards become  straight.  The  cotyledons,  the  hypocotyl,  and  the  root  of  the 
embryo  frequently  exhibit  special  curvatures  characteristic  of  the  type,  and 
which  appear  to  be  entirely  autonomous.  With  these  may  be  associated  the 
curvature  mauifesfed  by  embryonic  organs  in  the  bud.  Stamens,  floral  and 
foliage  leaves  arc  very  frequently  curved  inwards  owing  to  excessive  growth  on 
the  under  side  (hyponasty),  and  become  straightened  later  on,  owing  to  increased 
growth  on  the  upper  side  (epinasty).  The  bud  form  is  thus  due  to  hyponasty 
of  the  lateral  appendages.  Not  infrequently  it  happens  that  the  epinastic  out- 
curvature  is  not  completed  in  one  movement,  but  that  a  more  vigorous  de- 
pression alternates  with  a  feebler  erection,  thus  constituting  a  periodic  nutation. 
Transitions  between  traiisttory  and  periodic  nutations  occur  in  those  cases  where 
epinastic  growth,  so  to  speak,  shoots  beyond  the  mark,  as.  for  example,  when  the 
leafletsofi4«;scM/i(s,  converging  upwards  in  the  bud  position,  bend  downwards  00 
the  opening  of  the  bud  and  then,  during  unfoidmg,  owing  to  renewed  h)*ponaslic 
growth,  spread  out  approximately  horizontally.  Epinasty  and  hyponasty  co- 
operate with  diageotropism  and  diaheliotropism  in  bringing  about  the  definite 
rest  position  of  dorsivcntral  organs.  External  factors  often  aid  in  bringing 
about  this  result,  or  they  may  operate  antagonistically  to  it.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  discuss  the  action  of  epi-  and  hypo-nasty  in  greater  detail ;  the  matter 
becomes  especially  complicated,  inasmuch  as  in  addition  to  autonomous  move- 
ments induced  nastic  movements  also  come  into  play  (e.g.  photonasty). 


Peculiar  nutat  ions  arc  met  with  in  the  leaves  of  ferns  and  oJ other  plants  whose 
leaves  retain  the  power  of  apical  growth  for  a  long  time  (e.  g.  Droiophyllum ;  com- 
pare GOEBEL,  Organographie,  p.  508,  Fig.  336).  Such  organs  have  their  apical 
regions  coiled  in  a  circiiiale  manner.  In  ferns  this  circinate  condition  is  hypo- 
TUtsltc  and,  as  the  leaf  straightens  itself,  a  less  vigorous  epinastic  curvature  sets 
in,  ultimately  bringing  about  the  expanded  condition.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of 
the  nutations  of  many  seedlings,  where  more  vigorous  elongation  takes  place  on 
one  side  of  the  plumule,  usually  spoken  of  as  the  posterior  side,  a  second 
curvature  occurs  on  the  incurved  apical  region  at  the  zone  of  maximum  growth 
which  acts  antagonistically  to  the  original  curvature.  Wiesser  (1878)  speaks 
oi  an  '  undulating  '  nutation  in  this  case,  and  of  a  '  simple '  nutation  when  the 
region  of  the  plumule  behind  the  hooked  end  is  straightened  at  once  {Linum). 

In  addition  to  autonomous  movements  in  one  plane  we  have  also  autono- 
mous movements  in  space,  such  as  torsions  and  twinings.  Examples  of  this 
type  of  movement  are  met  with  in  the  peduncles  of  Vatlisnerta  and  of  many 
species  of  Cyclamen  after  fruiting,  leaves  of  the  garden  variety  of  /uncus  known 
as  JuHcus  spiralis,  leaves  of  Typha  and  many  other  narrow-leaved  Monoco- 
tyledons, the  labeltum  of  Himantoglossum,  the  internodes  of  Chara,  and  finally 
the  senile  ceilings  of  tendrils  previously  mentioned.  We  must  limit  ourw-lves  to 
the  mere  enumeration  of  such  instance_s  for  thry  have  not  as  yet  been  studied 
indetail.  It  isnot  improbable  that  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  remove  many  of 
these  examples  from  the  category  of  autonomous  to  that  of  induced  movements, 
as  has  already  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  nodding  fiower-bud  of  Papaver  and 
the  apex  of  the  shoot  of  A  mpelopsis  ;  such  cases  oT  '  nodding  '  would  certainly 
have  been  regarded  as  autonomous  from  their  likeness  to  the  nutation  of  plumul^ 
had  it  not  been  that  Vochting  (1882)  and  Scholtz  (1892}  have  shown  that 
they  are  geotropic  in  their  nature. 

Glancing  back  over  what  has  been  said,  we  recognize  in  autonomous  move- 
ments phenomena  which,  as  yet,  are  very  imiwrfectly  understood  both  from 
the  physiological  and  from  the  biological  point  of  view — hence  tlic  brevity  of  our 
treatment  of  them. 
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LECTURE    XLII 
AUTONOMOUS  LOCOMOTORY   MOVEMENTS 


Having  discussed  the  movements  exhibited  exclusively  by  fixed  plants. 
we  must  now  turn  to  movements  in  Uiose  plantsorpLmt  parts  which  are  capable 
of  locomotiuii  Irom  place  to  place.  At  the  first  glance  it  would  appear  as  il  we 
tud  to  deal  in  such  cases  with  an  entirely  different  category  of  phenomena  from 
those  we  have  hitherto  been  considering.  More  careful  study  leads  us,  however, 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  only  the  nature  ol  the  reactions,  i.e.  the  chan^ot 
place  and  the  apparatus  by  which  these  reactions  are  carried  out,  that  alone  are 
novel.  The  general  and  special  conditions  under  which  locomotion  is  eEfected 
are  on  the  contrary  essentially  simitar  to  those  we  have  met  with  already  in  the 
phenomena  of  growth  and  movement  in  fixed  plants.  The  external  stimoU 
which  iiilluence  the  nature  of  the  response  are  precisely  the  same  immaterial  and 
material  a^^ents  referred  to  in  previous  lectu.-es  on  movements  in  the  higher 
plants.  Indeed  many  authors  have  advocated  the  treatment  of  locomotor)' 
movements  simultaneously  with  those  of  curvature.  Viliile  kecpmg  these  tvra 
series  of  phenomena  apart  in  our  present  discussion  (ki  the  subject,  attcntioD 
mu.st  be  drawn  to  the  numerous  analogies  which  exist  between  them,  further 
instances  of  which  we  shall  meet  with  frequently  enough  later  on. 

We  will  first  of  all  study  autonomous  iocomotory  movements  which  stand  in 
close  relation  to  the  autonomous  curvatures  considered  in  the  last  lecture; 
iWifc^</ Iocomotory  phenomena  will  be  treated  of  in  the  next  lecture. 

Autonomous  Iocomotory  movements  are  exhibited  by  the  protoplasts  d 
almost  all  plants,  but  they  are  naturally  limited  in  extent  by  the  ngid  ccll-walb. 
In  many  lower  organisms  on  the  other  hand,  these  movements  are  not  so  fir- 
cttmscnbed,  lor  such  organisms  have  the  power  of  creeping  over  the  substratum 
or  of  swimming  through  the  watery  medium  in  which  they  Uve.  We  will  take 
the  latter  case  first. 

Nalatory  movements  occur  in  many  Flagellaia,  very  lowly  organisms 
may  with  equal  accuracy  be  classified  either  among  plants  or  among 
These  movements  may  continue  during  the  entire  life-history  of  the 
In  Algae,  Fungi,  and  Bacteria,  certain  cells,  at  least  temporarily,  possess  the 
power  of  locomotion  ;  such  celts  are  known  as  swarmspores  or  zoospores,  anti 
their  function  is  to  carry  out  asexual  propagation  and  thus  conduce,  more  espc- 
cially,  to  the  wide  dBtribution  of  the  species  concerned.  Further,  the  sexual 
celts  are  frequently. adapted  to  a  motile  existence,  both  male  and  female  cdh 
among  the  lower  forms  having  that  power,  while  among  more  highly  developed 
types  motility  is  confined  to  the  male  cell.  Motile  sperms  occur  not  only  amon^ 
mosses  and  ferns,  but  the  corresponding  celts  even  in  Gymnospermae  may  exhibit 
the  same  characteristic  ^of  molility)  more  or  less  distinctly.  All  such  motile 
cells  are  provided  with  filamentous  appendages,  flagella,  or  cilia,  whether  ihcy 
be  surrounded  by  cell-walls  (Bacteria,  Flagellata)  or  not  (swarmspores,  sperms). 
These  cilia  cITecl  the  movement  of  the  cclT-body  by  rapid  bendings,  beating  the 
water  and  driving  the  cell  forwards,  as  a  boat  is  propelled  by  its  oars.  They 
are  developed  from  the  ectoplasm  and  are  themselves  protoplasmic  in  character. 
In  order  to  carry  out  their  function  they  must  be  surrounded  by  water,  into 
which  they  project  through  jxjrcs  in  the  cell- membrane.  As  a  general  rale 
alterations  in  form  do  not  come  under  consideration  in  natatory  movements- 
Let  us  take  as  our  first  example  of  an  organism  propelled  by  cilia  the  swarm- 
spores of  Algae  (Nageli,  iSbo).  The  swarmspores  are  naked,  and  formed, 
tsv^ral  at  a  tunc,  m  a  motlier-ccll,  and  each  exhibits  all  the  essential  constitueal ' 
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of  the  typical  cell,  i.e.  protoplasm,  nucleus  as  well  as  chloroplasts.  They  are 
almost  always  elongated,  ovoid  or  j>ear-shaped,  always  majkedly  polar,  but  by 
no  means  always  exhibiting  radial  structure  in  relation  to  their  long  axis.  One 
pole,  the  anterior  one  in  any  movement,  is  generally  free  from  chlorophyll  and 
provided  apically,  or  not  infrequently  laterally,  with  two,  four,  or  more  cilia. 
The  posterior  end  is  generally  more  rounded  and  contains  chloroplasts.  The 
movements  are  by  no  means  simple,  consisting  as  they  do  not  only  in  a  forward 
movement  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  cell  but  also  a  torsion  on  it. 
This  is  at  least  true  in  the  case  of  certain  cells  ;  in  other  instances  the  move* 
ment  is  more  complicated  still.  The  forward  movement  may,  instead  of  being 
in  a  straight  line,  be  in  the  path  of  a  long  drawn  out  spiral,  the  body  of  the  ceU 
rotating  on  its  axis  at  the  same  time,  the  axis  remaining  parallel  to  that  oi  the 
spiral.  Finally  a  third  ty[>e  of  movement  is  met  with,  when  the  anterior  end  of 
the  swarmspore  advances  in  a  spiral  manner  while  the  jxislcrior  end  maintains 
a  straight  course.  If  there  be  no  mechanical  or  stimulating  interference  to  its 
movements  the  swarmspore  continues  to  follow  the  direction  taken  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  movement,  which  on  the  whole  is  approximately  a  straight  Une, 
but  in  other  cases  the  spores  swim  in  curves  or  move  about  quite  irregularly. 

When  the  swarmspore  meets  with  a  mechanical  obstacle  it  is  able  without 
moving  from  the  spot  to  institute  a  twisting  movement,  frequently  recoiling  or 
moving  backwards,  twisting  on  its  axis  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  butt  end 
is  anterior  in  this  movement  but  very  soon  tlie  original  forward  mo%'ement  is 
resumed.  Apart  from  the  backward  movement,  the  toreional  movement  changes 
only  in  certam  free  swinmiing  cells  ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  direction  of 
torsion  is  constant  and  characteristic  of  the  species. 

All  these  phenomena  may  be  observed  in  swarmsjjores  only  if  these 
movements  be  retarded,  and  this  is  best  effected  by  replacing  the  water- 
culture  by  a  weak  solution  of  gum.  The  absolute  rapidity  of  movement  oi 
the  swarmspores,  which  is  markedly  dependent  on  external  conditions,  is  by 
no  means  great.  It  appears  to  be  considerable  only  when  looked  at  under  the 
microscope,  but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  distances  are  also  magni/UJ. 
According  to  Hofmeister  (1867)  the  movements  are  most  rapid  in  the  swarm- 
spores oiFuiigo  varians,  viz.  about  i  nun.  per  second ;  the  swarmspores  of  Uha 
attain  aspccd  of  0-15  mm.  per  second  (Strasburger,  1878),  but  the  aniherozoids 
of  the  fern  move  much  more  slowly — 0-015  to  0-030  mm.  per  second — accord- 
ing to  Pfeffer  (1884). 

The  fern  antherozoids,  which  we  shall  study  more  in  detail  in  the  next 
lecture,  differ  from  the  zoospores  of  Algae  in  their  form  only  but  not  m  their 
movements-  They  consist  of  a  spirally  twisted  Iwdy^  with  2-4  colis  (Fig.  107, 
P-  359).  tapering  gradually  from  base  to  apex,  the  cilia  being  inserted  on  the 
thinner  anterior  spirals.  No  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  cell  takes  place  here 
either  during  the  movement. 

That  the  cilia  are  the  agents  concerned  in  the  movement  may  be  easily 
proved.  If  a  swarmspore  be  cut  in  two,  only  the  part  beaimg  the  cilia  remains 
capable  of  movement.  If.  by  mechanical  means,  the  ciha  be  removed,  all  move- 
ments cease  and  the  body  of  the  swarming  cell  sinks  to  the  bottom.  Wo«'  the 
cilia  bring  alxiut  the  forward  movement,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  torsion,  has 
not  been  investigated  in  detail,  but  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  if  we  assume 
that  the  lashing  of  the  cilia  are  carried  out  in  the  same  way  as  Verworn  (1901) 
has  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  ciliate  Infusoria  (Fig.  166).  The  apex  of 
the  cilium  is  seen  at  first  to  lie  parallel  with  the  forward  path  of  the  animal  and, 
in  the  left-hand  diagram  (Fig.  166),  the  successive  positions  taken  by  the  cilium 
at  diort  intervals  are  figured  ;  the  withdrawal  (right-hand  figure)  is  effected  by 
other  curvatures  which  are  much  slower,  otherwise  a  forward  movement  would 
be  impossible.    The  rotation  of  the  body  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  curving  of  the 
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cilia  does  not  take  place  in  one  plane.    When  several  cilia  co-oporate  in  eBtcMi^ 
the  forward  movement  (e.  g.  Ocdogontum  and  I'aucherui)  they  must  obviously 
beat  at  the  s^imc  ratr,  otherwise  the  moviimcnts  would  be  quite  irregular. 

In  addition  to  na/atory  niovemenLs  the  lower  organisms  also  exhibit  crM^ti^ 
modes  of  locomotion,  necessitating  at  all  events  a  partial  adherenre  ot  the  body 
to  the  substratum.  In  some  cases  these  movements  arc  due  to  the  exudatioD 
of  slime  from  the  cells  (Desmidiaceae,  Stahl,  1880  ;  Aderhold,  18S8 :  (Htii- 
laria,  CoRRENS,  1897:  and  possibly  also  Dtatomaceae,  O.  MOller,  189;; 
compare  also  Lauterborn,  1896,  and SchCtt,  1899).  Putting  on  <»ie  side sedb 
movcmcrts  as  these,  which  have  not  as  yet  been  examined  in  detail  from  Hie 
ph>'sioI<;^ical  standpoint,  we  have  left  for  consideration  the  locomotor}'  move- 
ments of  naked  protoplasmic  masses,  which  creep  over  the  substratum  hy  Mm* 
Hons  in  thtir  form.  Suchphcnomenaarespokcn  of  as  amoeboid  movement5,nKt 
they  were  first  exactly  studied  m  Amoebae;  m  the  vegetable  kingdom  thejran 
exhibited  almost  solely  by  the  slime  Fungi  (Myxomycetes).  The  swarmsport; 
after  esc&ping  from  the  spore-wall,  moves  partly  in  an  amoet>oid  manner  partqrtiT 
■wansof  aflagrilum;  later  on  many  of  these  bodies  fuse  together  into  the$o<al]ed 
plasmo<Iium.  which  continues  toexhibit  amoelwid  movement  until  the  rectirreDce 
of  the  reproducti%T  stage.     Owing  to  its  large  size,  the  Plasmodium  is  eminently 

adapted  for  the  study  of  amoeboid  movement,  for 
all  the  phenomena  can  often  be  observed  with  tbr 
naked  eye  without  calling  in  the  services  of  optiol 
instruments.  Such  pUsmodia,  especially  those  of 
the  Ph>'sareac,(Fig.  167), occtir  on  decaying  leave 
and  old  tan  in  the  form  of  much-branched.  reticB* 
late  hlaments  of  very  varied  thickness,  theraort 
delicate  anastomoses  being  visible  only  with  tim 
aid  of  a  microscope.  De  Bary  (1864,  p.  37)  | 
the  following  account  of  the  general  apj: 
and  movements  of  the  Plasmodium  : — '  In 
region,  the  anterior  or  advancing  side  of  the , 
modium,  the  chief  branches  are  especially  nc\ 
subdivided  and  the  terminal  twigs  are  swollen 
their  ends  and  spread  out  in  a  fanUke  manneri 
the  substratum,  and  united  by  very  numerous  i 
The  mdhridnal  bnDcbes  and  anastomosing  threads  of  the  antr 
Mtworii  an  dthcr  thick,  bemspherical  or  circular  in  sectton,  1 
I  sod  often  fagged  ends,  or  they  may  be  fla  i  tened  out  so  I 
-  h  thmandpcxiorated,  witti  mdented  margin  and : 

by  the  stouter  braocbes,  like  the  swollen 
te  4  WHHBMry.    niepfasondinni  is  soft  and  slimy  in  its  texture  and 

I  OBt  with  the  finger,  and  yet  it  is  firm  enough  to  be  sect) 
wMia  AaiT  1callfc,90  as  tosbowthecut  e^.   Most  commcmly  it  adheres ! 
Ml  ||»  s^«tratn& btti  if  pttcednnder  water  large  portionsseparateofi.wit]>oat 
in  $ofl.  elBStic  but  by  do  means  Uquid  masses.' 
*  iTnvr  fi*  nndftr  seen  with  tbc  naked  eye  that  the  plasmodiam  is  cw- 
jit^mapt.  new  braocbes  being  poshed  out  and  others  | 
tttaltewkofebodysknrtycrreQsforward.'  Thisinaybe! 

■  At  wJaoKQim.  '  Ine  chief  branches  ane  constantly  ii 
•and  there  brood  pTDoesscsappiH 
m,  Hii«iiHpira«iflW0«Mastawlyari^idfydevek)pintoacwbrancfaa;m 
M>iit>(iaijfa»^yifcimil»w< '■'"«■  griffliiWyredncednnta  they  are  reahwrfari 
•t«ft1l*«^te^.  TnofcrandiaaMy  be  seen  growing  towards  endi  other. 
W(t4  tilt*  mte  Mnck,  imI  Ae  Bcsrt  nonent  the  anctomosis  is  complete^  A 
l|^>«M»  M^BW*  iMSr  tiM  arst  at  «ny  point,  comtxned  of  Ine.  thr^dlike  tnHw 
n  thviMMtaaMis  be  brotoi.  the  two  braDdies  an  slowly  reabMrtiea 
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into  the  main  axes.  Thcs*  movements  are  much  more  prominently  exhibited 
by  the  microscopic  branches  ihanby  those  visible  to  tbe  naked  eye  ;  such  fila- 
ments are  beinp  perpetually  pushed  out  and  pulled  in.  jusl  like  fine  tentacles,  and 
tlie  shape  of  the  Plasmodium  is  thus  constantly  altering;  branches  shoot  out  and 
are  withdrawn  again,  forming  and  breaking  anastomoses,  often  swelling  up  to 
a  great  size  and  gradually  taking  on  the  characters  ol  the  stouter  main  branches 
These  alternative  movemenis  maybe  observed  in  all  parts  of  tbe  piasmodium, 
but  they  are  readily  seen  to  be  more  vigorous  on  the  advancingside  than  behind, 
and  that,  anteriorly,  the  characteristic  feature  is  the  protrusion  of  new  branches, 
while,  posteriorly,  the 
reabsorption  of  oldex 
strands  is  predomi- 
nant ;  hence  arises  the 
forward  creeping 
movement  of  the  plas- 
nrndium.'  The  direc- 
tion of  the  motion 
is,  however,  not  infre- 
quently changed. 

In  addition  to  this 
change  in  outward 
form  associated  with 
r^ional  changesof  the 
whole  Plasmodium. 
other  active  move- 
ments in  the  interior 
of  the  Plasmodium 
may  also  be  observed. 
The  Plasmodium  con- 
sists of  a  colourless. 
hyaline  ground  sub- 
stance, the  protoplasm 
proper,  through  which 
arc  scattered 
numerous  granules. 
jome  of  Them  com- 
TKKKd  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  others  of  pig- 
ments. The  stream- 
ing movements  of  the 
{jrotopiasm  are  easily 
oUowed  by  the  passive 
migration  of  these 
granules,  Thus  we  may  observe,  first  of  all.  in  the  centre  of  each  branch  an  active 
streaming  taking  place,  while  the  peripheral  region,  on  the  contrary,  is  at  rest, 
not  only  the  hyaline  edge  but  lajTrs  still  further  inwards  in  which  granules  occur. 
The  movement  takes  place  as  though  in  a  tube,  for  a  time  in  one  direction  and 
later  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  marginal  prominences  for  the  most  part 
numcrousst  reaming  movements  may  be  noticed,  and  not  infrequently  contiguous 
portions  move  in  opposite  directions.  Very  often  movements  arise  in  regions 
{deviously  at  rest,  so  that  one  may  assume  that  canals  in  which  the  streaming 
occurs  did  mii  exist  there.  This  is  shown  even  more  clearly  by  the  streaming 
motion  spreading  laterally,  tbe  previously  firm  hyaline  wall  becoming  fluid 
and  mobtle.  Rapid  movements  of  the  granules  always  take  place,  especially 
in  the  active  anterior  regions  of  the  branches,  as  though  this  streaming  were 
the  cause  of  the  forward  movement  ol  the  tip  of  the  branch.     The  smaller 
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projections,  however,  consist  frequently  of  hyaline  protoplasm  only,  destitute 
of  granules,  so  that  the  interdependence  of  internal  granular  streamitigs  and 
externa]  alterations  in  form  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

Tlie  simplest  form  of  amoeboid  movement  is  tnet  with  in  the  Amoebie. 
Pelomyxa,  for  instance,  consists  of  a  flattened,  elongated  mass  of  protoplasm, 
which  crot-psova  liic  substratum  without  any  great  change  in  form.  Centrally 
we  may  observe,  a  single  axuO  stream  ofgranulcssprcading  outwards  towards  the 
advancing  regions  of  the  body  of  the  organism,  and  the  granules  in  the  rear  end 
appear  to  converge  into  this  axial  current,  while  a  zone  surrounding  the  body 
where  the  granules  are  at  rest  appears  to  separate  the  region  of  confluence  behind 
from  the  region  of  effluence  in  front.  AnCaeba  behaves  exactly  in  the  same  nay 
{Fig.  i68) ;  a  forward  movement  appears  not  only  at  V,  but  also  in  the  laterally 
advancing  branches  at  L  and  R,  so  that  the  granules  are  seen  streaming  in  three 
directions.  Between  V  and  R  a  fourth,  but  subsidiary,  current  may  even  be 
noted,  so  that  there  are  five  zones  (indicated  by  crosses)  which  are  at  rest. 

The  detailed  description  of  amoeboid  movement  given  above  renders  the 
phenomenaof  movement  seen  in  the  protoplasts  of  the  higher  plants,  which  areen- 
closed  in  cell-walls,  easily  comprehensible  (Hofmeistes, 
1867).  We  might,  in  fact,  compare  such  protoplasts  with 
Myxomycetes  enclosed  by  a  membrane.  A  stefMiury 
layer  of  protoplasm  of  greater  or  less  thickness  always 
lies  immediately  in  contact  with  the  wall ;  next  comes 
a  layer  of  motile  protoplasm  lying  between  the  vacu^ 
and  the  peripheral  layer,  and  from  this  motile  layer 
arise  the  anastomosing  strands  and  filaments,  similar  to 
those  seen  in  a  Plasmodium,  which  permeate  the  ceU-s«p 
as  with  a  network  and  which  exhibit  continual  altera- 
tions in  form  and  position,  although  tliese.  owing  to  Ih« 
confined  character  of  the  cell  cavity,  are  necessarily 
limited  in  extent.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Plasmo- 
dium, so  here  also  we  observe  a  streaming  of  gr 
both  in  the  individual  strands  and  in  the  peripheral 
mordial  utricle.  The  direction  of  these  currents  varii 
from  time  to  time  and.  even  in  contiguous  regions  of 
strand,  maybe  not  infrequently  in  oppositedirections; 
other  cases  the  granules  may  accumulate  all  on  one 
In  addition  to  tliese  more  irregular  protop 
movements,  another  type  of  movement  has  been  distinguished  from  those  j 
described  {circuUUion)  under  the  name  of  rotaiion.  In  this  t>'pe  of  mo 
the  pcrij>heral  jirotO]»lasm  (save  an  external  layer  of  varied  thickness) 
in  a  constant  direction,  following,  in  elongated  cells,  the  long  axis  of  the  c 
often  showing  obvious  torsion  if  the  cell  lie  exceptionally  long.  The 
ment  is  most  rapid  nearest  the  vacuole,  which  becomes  moved  about 
showing  that  the  cell-wall  and  the  vacuole  are  to  the  protoplasm  of  the 
what  the  substratum  is  to  the  Plasmodium.  The  vacuole  acts  as  a  pivoi 
the  movement,  and  hence  the  current  set  up  in  it  is  in  the  reverse  directioii  to 
those  in  the  protoplasm. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that,  in  addition  to  settiiig  the  minute  Don-liviiig 
particles  included  in  the  protoplasm  in  motion,  rotation  and  circulation  also 
bring  about,  passively,  alterations  in  |X)5ilion  of  the  organs  of  the  cell.  i.e.  the 
nucleus  and  the  chloroplasts,  and  these  changes  in  situation  are  often  of  great 
importance  in  the  plant  economy. 

Owing  to  the  widespread  occurrence  of  the  movements  described  and  to 
their  obvious  importance,  attempts  have  for  long  been  made  to  discover  the  fac- 
tors concerned  in  them,  and  not  only  to  correlate  amoeboid  with  the  obviously 
related  rotatory  and  circulatory  movements,  but  to  include  under  the  same 
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'■category  ciliary  and  rmiscular  movements  as  well.     From   the  well-known 

characters  of  muscular  motion  we  might  feel  incIinefJ  to  refer  all  these  proto- 
plasmic movements  to  contractilitvof  the  outer  laver.  WTien  such  an  assump- 
tion was  found  to  be  indefensible,  Hofmeister  (r867>  attempted  to  show  that 
protoplasmic  movement  was  due  to  a  change  in  the  attraction  for  water  of  the 
smallest  protoplasmic  particles,  while  Encelmann  (187c))  held  that  it  was  due 
to  alterations  in  their  form.  All  these  attempts  to  explain  the  phenomena  attri- 
bute (o  the  i^Tutoplasm  an  unexplained  character,  which  is  taken  for  granted, 
although  it  must  apply  to  living  protoplasm  onlyand  not  at  all  to  lileless  bodies; 
moreover,  they  remove  the  problem  into  the  realms  of  the  invisible.  More  recent 
explanations  (compare  Jensen,  lt>oz),  such  as  those  of  Berthold  (1868), 
BOtschli  (1892),  and  Quincke  {1888),  must  he  dealt  with  more  carefully, 
because  they  attempt  to  refer  protoplasmic  movement  to  purely  ph>-sical  causes. 

In  general  these  theories  assume  that  protoplasm  Is  a  liquid  and  that  its 
normal  shape  is  a  sphere.  Variations  from  the  spherical  form  and  the  move- 
ments themselves  are  thus  accompanied  by  alterations  in  the  surface  Ut%sioH 
[compare  Ewart.  1^03].  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  protoplasm,  after  receiving 
a  wound  or  other  injury,  may  frequently  be  observed  to  round  itself  off  into  a 
sphere,  and  hence  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  certain  parts  of  it  at  least  are  liquid 
in  character.  Surface  tension  is  undoubtedly  a  veiy  important  principle,  but 
we  must  not  expect  to  solve  by  its  aid,  once  for  all,  every  problem  connected 
with  protoplasmic  movement.  Moreover  the  authors  referred  to  ore  not  in 
accord  as  to  the  details  of  the  explanation, 

In  order  that  we  may  obtain  a  superficial  acquaintance,  at  least,  with  such 
physical  theories  of  protoplasmic  movement,  we  will  look  somewhat  more 
closely  at  amoeboid  movement  only,  and  leave  on  one  side  ciliary  motion  and 
the  streaming  that  takes  place  within  the  cell,  since  these  present  greater  diffi- 
culties. We  need  not  discuss  Quincke's  (1888}  views,  since  they  assume  certain 
conditions  that  arc  certainly  not  realized  in  the  organism.  We  will  therefore 
limit  ourselves  to  a  consideration  of  Berthold's  (1886)  and  BOtschli's  {1892} 
theories  as  to  the  movements  exhibited  by  such  a  form  as  Pelomyxa.  BERTHOLD 
compares  thisamoeba  with  a  drop  of  liquidspreading  itself  over,  or  round,  asolid 
hodyor  adropof  anotherliquid  with  which  it  cannot  mix.  Lookingmore  especi- 
ally at  the  former  case,  and  considering  a  dropof  liquid  lying  on  a  plate  of  glass. 
the  space  which  it  covers  will  dejicnd  in  the  first  instance  on  the  surface  tensions 
between  thcglassand  the  liquid,  the  glass  and  the  air,  and  the  liquid  and  the  air, 
and  this  will  vary  especially  according  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  liquid 
and  with  the  temperature.  A  homogeneous  liquid  spreads  over  the  sul>stratum 
equally  in  the  form  of  a  lens  ;  if  the  glass  be  not  quite  clean,  or  if  the  drop  be 
heterogeneous,  or  if  it  be  of  a  different  temperature  in  different  places,  the  fonn 
of  the  drop  is  irregular  and  more  extended  in  om  direction  than  another.  In 
Amoeba,  owing  to  chemical  differences  between  anterior  and  posterior  ends, 
IK>Iarity  is  induced  ;  the  anterior  end  alone  extends  in  a  thin  layer,  adhering 
to  the  substratum,  while  the  posterior  end  detaches  itself  from  the  substratum 
when  adhesion  is  reduced,  and,  owing  to  surface  tension,  endeavours  to  round 
itself  off.  The  extension  of  the  anterior  end  takes  place,  according  to  Ber- 
thold, with  a  certain  amount  of  energy,  it  is  pushed  out,  not  puUrd  out  and 
the  material  required  for  this  extension  can  be  provided  only  out  of  such  [larts 
as  lie  behind,  '  Thus  there  arises  a  suction  action  o(  the  centrally  directed 
current.  As  far  as  the  anterior  margin  is  concerned,  the  movement  is 
fan-shaped,  because  the  extension  is  more  vigorous  in  the  centre  than  it  is  at 
the  sides.'  Another  factor  of  moment  to  be  taken  account  of  is  the  pressure 
from  behind,  associated  with  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  posterior  margin  to 
Totind  itself  off. 

BOtschli  advances  first  of  all  certain  physical  objections  to  this  theory. 
He  shows  that  Quincke's  views  as  to  extension,  on  which  Berthold  bases 
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his  views,  are  not  quite  cxnrect ;  he  denies  the  existence  of  any  close 
of  the  advancing  margin  of  Amo^M  to  the  substratum,  and  shows  that  Bcit- 
tbold's  h>-pothe5is  necessitates  internal  currents  in  ttie  plasma  which  must  ran 
in  the  exactly  opposite  direction  to  that  observed.  For  this  and  other  reasos 
BOtschli  holds  that  Bbrthold'b  theory  cannot  be  accepted,  and  proceedi  to 
replace  it  with  one  of  his  own.  Accoroing  to  BDtsculi  amoeboid  movenieot 
resembles  that  seen  in  emulsions,  as  may  be  seen  when  one  side  of  an  oil  drop 
comes  in  contact  with  a  soap  sohition.  An  oil-soap  cmuUion  suitable  for  tw 
porpose  may  be  obtained  by  triturating  thick  olive  oil  with  potassium  carbonate 
and  adding  water  to  the  mixture.  The  soap  originally  dissolved  in  the  oil  passes 
rapidly  into  the  water,  which  in  turn  diffuses  into  the  oil,  and  the  watery  soap 
solution  dividesup  into  particles,  giving  the  appearance  of  minute  %*acuoIes  in  the 
oily  ground  substance.  According  to  Bf^rscHtl's  observations,  such  a  foam 
shows  a  strong  analogy  to  protoplasm,  which  also,  according  to  this  aathor. 
generally,  exhibits  a  frothy  appearance  (compare  FiSCHEK.  2901).  Wbea 
some  of  the  vacuoles  in  such  a  foam  burst  unilaterally,  the  oil  at  that  [dace 
bccCBies  covered  over  with  a  soap  layer  and  thr  same  conditions  arise  as  uriien 
a  homogeneous  oil  drop  surrounded  by  water  is  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with 
a  9oap  solution  on  one  side  (Fig.  169).  Under  these  circumstances,  the  drop  u 
a  whole  exhibits  a  progressive  movement,  and  currents  are  set  up  in  its  interior 
which  recall  very  vividly  those  seen  in  Amoeba. 

The  explanation  given  by  BOtschu  of  this  phenonoenon.  cannot  be  dis* 

cussed  in  detail  here  ;  we  will  only  note  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  lowering  of  tlie  surface 
tension  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  soap, 
a  disturbance  is  set  up  in  the  equilibrium  in 
surface  tension  previously  existing.  One  im* 
portant  [mint  in  BOtschli's  explanation  most 
be  drawn  attention  to,  viz.  that  the  strongest 
currents  occur  Immediately  on  the  surface  of 
the  oil  drop  (indicated  by  the  larger  arrows  in 
the  figure),  and  that,  owing  to  these,  confr 
spondmg  currents  are  set  up  in  the  surrouDding 
water.  Bt'TSCHti  has  drawn  our  attention  to 
another  point  in  amoeboid  movement,  vii.  that 
currents  in  that  case  in  the  water  are  absent  or  run  in  the  opposite  directno, 
and  he  himself  rightly  concludes  that  his  theory  cannot  be  entirely  correct  in 
all  its  details. 

From  another  point  of  view  also  important  objections  may  be  raised  to  the 
foundation  on  which  both  Bkhtiiold's  and  BtTSCHLi's  theories  are  based;  thoe 
we  may  just  glance  at.  without  mentioning  the  special  difficulties  which  ariM 
in  comparing  the  oily  foam  with  protoplasm,  Pkekfer  (1890)  has  shown  that 
protoplasm  enclosed  in  a  cell-wall  is  generally  in  a  liquid  condition,  but  that  in  the 

{)tasmodia  of  Myxomycetes  a  very  obvious  cohesion  ocairs  in  the  passive  external 
aycr.  Stout  strands  of  Chondrioderma  may  be  subjected  to  a  weight  of  6orog. 
per  sq.  mm.,  hut  these  strands  recoil  to  their  original  length  on  removal  of  the 
weight ;  no  permanent  stretcliing  takes  place.  Since,  obviously,  the  external 
passive  layer  has  to  withstand  this  pull  practically  by  itself,  Pfeffer  calculated 
that  its  tensile  strength  amounts  to  300  mg.  per  sq.  mm.  When  we  remcrabtf 
that,  in  order  to  tear  asunder  a  lead  filament  of  similar  transverse  area,  a  weight 
of  about  2  kg.  is  nccess3r\'.  wesee  that  the  protoplasm  of  the  Myxomycetes  must  be 
a  very  delicate  substance.  AU  the  same  the  cohesive  force  thus  demonstrated 
proves  to  us  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  genuine  liquid.  The  cohesion  '<• 
the  peripheral  r<^ion5  is  further  shown  by  Pfeffer's  (1890)  observation  that 
vacuoles,  when  carried  by  the  current  through  narrow  channels  in  the  Plas- 
modium, become  deformed  in  consequence. 
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This  cohesion,  which  is  at  least  noticeable  in  the  surface  layer,  renders  it 
questionablewhether  we  ought  to  regard  \i  as,  liquid  aX  all,  and  whether  we  may 
tnerefore  refer  alterations  in  its  form  to  surface  tension  only.  The  assumption 
of  an  aUernation  in  the  condition  o(  the  protoplasm  from  a  semi-soHd  tea  Itquiri 
state  expresses  most  accurately  our  present  knowledge  of  ihe  subject.  I( 
amoeboid  movement  is  chiefly  occasioned,  as  we  arc  bound  to  behcve,  by  surface 
tensions,  it  must  be  pointed  out  at  the  same  time  that  these  tensions  are  doubt- 
Jess  initiated  not  by  the  environment  but  by  the  protoplasm  itself.  When  the 
medium  in  which  a  Plasmodium  lies  is  made  perfectly  homogeneous,  movements 
still  go  on  in  the  plasma,  and,  conversely,  a  quiescent  Plasmodium  remains  un- 
changed even  when  alterations  in  the  medium  are  effected  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  modify  its  surface  tension  very  greatly  (Pfeffhr,  1890^  p.  275). 

As  in  the  case  of  growth  phenomena,  so  also  in  locomotory  movements, 
the  environment  plays  a  great  part  [compare  Ewart,  1903].  Many  of  these 
external  factors  arc  the  essential  fortnai  conditions,  without  which  locomotion 
camiot  take  place.  These,  or  other  factors,  influence  the  directum  ot  the  move- 
men  t.  so  that  we  may  divide  locomotory  phenomena  into  attlonomous  and  induced. 

The  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  water  is  one  of  the  most  important  ol 
the  formal  conditions  of  locomotion,  for  it  must  be  at  once  apparent  that  water 
often  acts  as  the  medium  in  which  the  movement  is  carried  out.  Furthermore, 
the  protoplasm  must  also  itself  contain  a  certain  amount  of  water  of  imbibition 
in  order  that  streaming  or  ciliary  motion  may  take  place.  Rotation  and  circula- 
tion, it  Is  true,  do  not  cease  at  once  when  the  cell  is  plasmolysed,  but  theresting 
condition  ol  the  jwriphcral  layers  may  be  observed  with  special  clearness  in  such 
plasmolysedcells.  Ciliary  movementalsostill  continues  in  plasmolysed  Bacteria, 
out  if  a  5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  nitrate  lie  employed  to 
bring  about  plasmolysis  a  rigor  sets  in,  which  lias  been  termed  by  A.  FtscHER 
(1894.  p.  75)  '  drought-rigor  ',  and  which  disappears  when  the  water  is  again 
replaced.  Similar  rigor  phenomena  have  been  observed  by  Fischer  in  flagella, 
when  these  are  treated  with  certain  substances,  e.g.  acids,  or  when  there  is 
a  deficiency  in  nutrients  ;  narcotics  such  as  ether,  as  might  be  expected,  produce 
similar  results.  Similarly,  observations  on  amoeboid  movemen*  show  that  it. 
too,  ceases  when  tlic  protoplasm  is  affected  by  narcotics,  weak  ammonia,  &c. 

Among  all  the  substances  which  influence  movements  the  action  of  oxygci] 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting.  In  many  cases  the  presence  of  oxygen  is  an 
absohitcly  essential  condition  for  the  performance  of  such  movements,  but  that 
appli«  only  to  aerobic  organisms.  The  anaerobes  refexred  to  above  cease  to 
move  in  presence  of  traces  of  oxygen,  while  facultative  anaerobes  exhibit  move- 
ments of  very  varying  intensity  when  oxygen  is  withdrawn.  There  is  thus  no 
essential  interdependence  between  movement  and  growtli.  for  some  facultative 
['anaerobic  Bacteria,  according  to  Ritter  (i8g8).  grow  very  well  without  oxygen, 
■ftrming  flagella  which,  however,  move  only  when  oxygen  is  present.  Other 
facultative  anaerobes  move,  for  a  time  at  least,  without  oxygen  and,  if  well 
nourished,  their  capacity  for  movement  Is  maintained  lor  a  much  longer  period 
than  i(  starved,  Uouhtlcss  the  enrrgy  required  for  this  movement  arises  from 
inira-molecular  respiration,  for  the  continuance  of  which  the  presence  of  sugar  is 
necessary.  According  to  Celakowski  (i8g8),  Pelontyxa  continues  to  move  for 
72  hours  in  absence  of  oxygen,  OsciHarta  for  24  hours,  Chara  for  18  hours,  and 
Elcdea  for  1-4  hours,  while  the  protoplasmic  movements  in  the  staminal  hairs 
of  Tradescantia  come  to  a  standstill  at  once  when  oxygen  is  withdrawn. 
KDhne's  researches  (1898)  on  Characeae  prove  that  even  closely  related  organisms- 
behave  vcrydiffcrcntlyin  this  respect,  for  some  species  continue  to  exhibit  move- 
ments, employing  intra-molecular  respiration,  only  for  hours,  others  for  weeks. 
A  few  organisms,  e.  g.  the  chromogenic  Bacteria  investigated  by  Ewart  (1897). 
have  the  special  power  of  fixing  oxygen  loosely  and  making  use  of  this  reserve 
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.Rccmtly  jomc  (1901)  has  made  some  renurkabfe  ofa»emtioos  ca 
poinl.    Proio(i4a»nuc  >tf<atnun(  ceases  at  once  ia  the  dark  when  the 
treated  with  ether  or  cfaloroionn,  with  carboo-djoxide  or  noa-vohtile 
addi^  or  salts,  bvt  the  movements  coottnne  in  presence  d  these 

U  the  ccUs  be  lUuniinated.     The  sane  aatbor  has  recorded  additiooal  <      ^ 

tion*  u  to  the  action  of  ether  not  leas  remarkable,  but  he  was  tmaUe  to  girea 
caosal  expUnation  of  them. 

Still  less  comprehensible  is  the  well-established  fact  that  protofdasmic 
streaminK  may  arise  tn  eeth  which  have  been  separated  from  the  plant  though 
they  show  no  such  movements  when  incorporated  in  it  (Keller,  iSg2).  (Com- 
pare KacTiiciiUAit,  1903.)  In  other  cases  an  already  existing  protoplasnnc 
movement  may  be  accelerated  merely  by  wonnding  the  cells.  It  is  equally  wdl 
established  that  movement  may  occur  in  many  cases  where  no  injury  whatever 
has  been  inflicted  (Hauptfleisch,  iSqz).  De  Vhtes  {1885)  has  pointed  out  that 
thiH  »trc4min^  cflectivcly  aids  m  establishing  a  uniform  distribution  of  matehalf 
in  the  cell,  and  that,  too,  much  mtnt:  rapidly  tlian  by  simple  difhision,  so  facili* 
tatinff  tlie  circuUtion  of  nutrients.  &c.,  in  the  plant.  Since,  however,  proto* 
pkstnic  movement  is  not  so  widespread  in  the  uninjured  phuit  as  De  VKIES 
aasumed,  obviously  suc-h  a  rirmlation  must  be  effected  without  the  aid  of  proto- 
plasmic movement.  The  further  services  rendered  by  streaming,  such  as  the 
shifting  of  the  position  of  chloroptasts,  wc  shall  treat  of  in  our  next  lecture.  It  b 
impossible  .it  present  to  iwonounce  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  movements  which 
lollow  after  or  arc  accelerated  by  wounding  are  to  be  considered  as  purposeful 
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reactions  or  not.    The  use  of  locomotion  in  iree  organisms  is  obvious  on  the 
face  of  it  ;  where  a  &ced  plant  strives  to  attain  a  suitable  environment  and 
to  escape  an  injurious  one  by  curvatures,  free  organisms  do  so  by  changing 
their  habitat.     They  frequently  attain  their  object  precisely  in  the  same  way 
in  the  higher  plants,  their  direclion  of  movement  being  determined  by  eK- 
nal  factors  (Lecture  XLIII).    Amoeboid  movements  in  protonlaste  enable 
these  organisms  to  absorb  solid  bodies,  which  they  envelop,  and  so  in  their 
this  movement  may  be  regarded  as  of  importance  in  nutrition. 
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LECTURE    XLIII 

LOCOMOTORY  DIRECTIVE    MOVEMENTS 

In  treating  of  locomotory  directive  movements  we  will  confine  our  atten- 
tion at  first  exclusively  to  non-fixed  free-moving  organisms  {Flagellata,  Bacteria, 
Myxomycctcs)  and  consider  protoplasts  enveloped  in  cell-walls  later.  Jusl  as 
the  directive  movements  in  fixed  plants  have  been  spoken  of  under  the  general 
term  of  '  tropisms ',  so  the  word  '  taxis '  has  been  employed  to  indicate  locomo- 
tory directive  phenomena  ;  thus  wc  speak  of  geotaxis,  phototaxis,  chemotaxis, 
Ac,  according  as  the  direction  of  the  movement  is  induced  by  gravity,  light, 
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chemical  substances.  &c.    Among  these  varied  phenomena  those  of  cbemotajus 
have  at  present  been  undoubtedly  studied  most  thoroughly  (Pfepfer,  1SS4  and  fl 
1888),  and  licncc  it  will  be  most  appropriate  to  b^in  with  them.  ' 

One  special  example  of  cbemotaxis,  viz.  aerotaxis,  has  long  been  known, 
and  we  have  already  become  acquainted  with  the  directing  influence  of  sinaU>j 
amounts  of  oxygen  on  motile  Bacteria  in  discussing  the  elimination  of  01 
hygrecnplantsduringcarbon-dioxideassimilation.  Bacteriareact  tomanyot 
substances  as  well  as  to  oxygen,  seeking,  so  to  speak,  an  optimum  concentl) 
tion  of  them  and  retreating  from  them  when  their  concentrations  arc  too| 
ortoo  low.   Chcmotactic  movements  arc  thusoften  purposeful,  sinccthcyj 
means  of  bringing  the  organism  under  optimum  vital  conditions,  but  rcac 
wliich  are  apparently  purjxiseless  arc  not  unknown,  reactions,  for  example, 
substances  which  the  organism  is  not  in  the  habit  of  encountertiig  in  ntture, 
and  to  which  it  is  unable  to  adapt  itself.     ROTHERT  (1901,  p.  382)  has  observed 
a  case  of  this  sort,  where  two  Bacteria  were  attracted  in  a  remarkable  manne 
by  ether,  a  substance  which  could  only  be  injurious  to  them.      Again,  not 
mttst  be  taken  of  the  fact  that,  as  Pfeffer  has  observed,  many  chemotact 
organisms  are  often  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  such  poisons  as  corrosiw 
suolimate  or  strychnine  nitrate,  while  they  run  away  from  such  injurious  agents 
as  acids,  alkalis,  &c.    Such  exceptional  behaviour,  naturally,  does  not  entad 
into  the  question  of  the  biological  significance  of  chemotaxis.  which  we  mustf 
assume  has  always  to  do  with  the  attainment  of  optimum  en^nron mental 
ditions.   Chemotaxis,  however,  fulfils  a  far  more  special  role  than  this  in  relatioa' 
to  the  sexual  cells  of  differentiated  lower  organisms  and  of  higher  plants  also. 
The  marked  chemotaxis  of  the  male  cells  leads  them  to  seek  the  female  cell,  and 
fertilization  is  secured  by  the  attraction  exerted  on  the  sperm  by  certain  sub- 
stances present  in  the  ovum  or  excreted  by  it  or  by  parts  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.    It  had  been  long  suspected  that  the  sperm  did  not  rt^:h  the 
ovum  merely  by  chance  but  by  the  attractive  influence  of  cwtain  substances, 
but  exact  proof  of  this  was  first  afforded  by  Pfeffer  (1884),  who  showed  that  it 
was  probable  that,  in  the  case  of  the  lems,  malic  acid  excreted  from  the  arekegt*^ 
nium  was  the  attractive  agent  in  bringing  the  sperm  into  its  vicinity.  ■ 

If  antherozoids  of  ferns  be  observed  under  the  microscope  in  a  drop  of 
water,  they  wiU  be  seen  to  move  generally  in  straight  lines ;  whenever  they  come 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  an  archegonium,  however,  they  twist  sharply  rountf 
so  as  to  direct  their  anterior  ends  towards  the  mouth  of  the  archegonium  ;  the 
thus  rapidly  approach  it,  enter  its  neck  and  fuse  with  the  ovum  in  the  interioc,] 
In  his  experiments  Pfefter  replaced  the  neck  of  the  archegonium  by  a  capiUuyi 
glass  tube  of  about  0*1  nun.  bore,  which  he  filled  with  various  substances,  pladagl 
it  at  the  side  of  the  cover -glass.     When  the  tube  was  filled  with  a  o-oi-o-5  per* 
cent,  solution  of  malic  acid,  which  was  neutralized  by  appropriate  means.  Pfeffer 
found  that  the  sperms  rushed  towards  it  and  entered  it  in  great  numbers.    He 
estimated  that  60  si>ernts  had  managed  to  enter  such  a  tube  in  30  seconds  and 
600  of  them  in  5  minutes.    If  the  movement  of  the  s[)erms  be  retarded  by  using 
a  weak  solution  of  gum  it  may  be  clearly  seen  that  the  sperms  curve  roiUM 
sharply  the  moment  they  come  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  malic  add 
diffusing  out  of  the  tube,  and  place  their  long  axes  parallel  u-ilh  the  course  of  the 
diffusion  current.     Without  any  acceleration  of  their  movements  they  then 
steer  their  way  towards  the  more  concentrated  solution,  straight  for  the  opeoinl 
of  the  capillary  tube.     Since  the  sperms  distribute  thtmidves  equaliy  in  a  honxK 
geneous  solution  of  malic  acid,  just  as  they  do  ui  water,  we  are  bound  to  regard 
the  unequal  distribution  of  the  acid  as  the  directive  stimulus.    The  fact  that 
numerous  other  substances  have  no  power  to  induce  such  directive  movements, 
however,  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  diffusion  current,  as  such,  is  oot 
the  actual  stimulus. 
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Taking  into  account  the  facts  we  have  already  Icam^^d  as  to  stimuli,  we 
are  led  in  the  present  instance  to  seek  for  the  limina!  intensity  of  concentration 
o(  malic  acid  which  will  give  an  obvious  attractive  result.  In  Pfeffer's  experi- 
ments that  concentration  was  found  to  be  oooi  per  cent. ;  still  weaker  solutions 
had  only  a  casual  effect.  As  might  be  expected,  the  liminal  value  altered  with 
the  age  of  the  organism,  just  as  in  the  case  of  other  factors,  e.  g.  temperature 
(VOCLER,  iS()l).  In  fact, extraordinarily  minutequantitiesof  various  substances 
may  operate  as  chemical  stimuli.  In  one  of  Pfeffer'S  experiments  the  tube 
contained  not  more  than  0-0000000284  n^-  ^^  malic  acid,  and  of  that  naturally 
only  the  minutest  fraction  could  come  in  contact  with  a  single  sperm.  Such 
an  amount  is,  however,  by  no  means  so  insignihcant  when  the  weight  oi  the 
sperm  is  taken  into  account  ;  still  if  the  weight  of  the  sperm  be  estimated  at 
aoout  o-00000025mg.it  ts  only  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  malic  acid  which 
was  used.  Quite  as  minute  quantities  of  other  chemicals  are  able  to  induce 
reactions,  for  Darwin  (1876,  p.  246)  found  that  000000328  mg.  of  ammonium 
phosphate  excited  a  response  in  Drosera,  and  Encelmann  (1883)  showed  that 
a  trillionthpartof  amilUgramof  oxygen  could  act  as  a  stimulus  to  Bacteria. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  fern  antherozoids  distribute  them- 
selves uniformly  in  a  homogeneous  solution  of  maltc  acid,  but  it  would  be  quite 
incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  sperms  were  not  stimulated  by  such  a  solution ;  it 
renders  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  less  sensitive  to  a  unilateral  action  of  the  acid 
and  the  liminal  intensity  of  the  stimulus  is  liigher  for  sperms  swimming  in  such 
solution  than  for  those  swimming  m  pure  water.  Moreover,  the  increase  in 
the  liminal  intensity  is  quite  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the  solution  in 
which  they  lie.  In  water  c-ooi  per  cent,  of  mahc  acid  is  required  to  induce 
a  stimulus. 

P  It  will  be  seen  that  the  liquid  in  the  capillary  tube  must  always  be  30  times  as 

concentrated  as  the  culture  liquid,  and  hence  the  absolute  difference  in  concentra- 
tion necessary  to  induce  a  res}K>nse  is  much  greater  when  the  culture  solution 
is  concentrated  than  when  it  is  weak.     We  have  akeady  become  acquainted 

twith  the  law  which  governs  the  relation  of  sensation  to  stimulation,  a  law  which 
was  first  established  with  reference  to  certain  human  sensitivities  and  is  known 
as  Weber's  law  or  the  law  of  i«ycho|jhysics.  So  far  as  regards  our  own  special 
sensitiveness  to  weight,  for  instance,  a  weight  of  i  mg.  must  be  increased  }, 

»a  weight  of  10  mg.  must  be  increased  ^^  before  we  can  appreciate  a  difference 
between  them.  This  law.  it  would  appear,  is  of  very  general,  but  by  no  means 
universal,  application.  It  is  limited  to  certain  concentrations,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  fern  antherozoids,  and  does  ttot  apply  to  very  high  or  very  low 

k  concentrations.  A  capillary  tube  containing  a  00003  per  cent,  solution  of  malic 
acid  can  attract  sperms  swimming  in  a  oooooi  percent,  solution,  and  yet.  as  we 
have  seen,  this  solution,  after  diffusing  into  water,  is  unable  to  act  as  a  stimulus 

ton  the  sperm  ;  on  the  other  hand,  Pfeffer  was  unable  to  attract  sperms  float- 
ing in  a  0-04  per  cent,  solution  by  concentrations  citlicr  30, 40,  or  50  times  as  great. 
In  the  last  mentioned  experiment  Pfeffer  found  that  the  sperms  were  quite  in- 
different to  a  3-4I  per  cent,  solution.  No  end  was  to  be  gained  by  raising  the 
concentration  higher  than  that,  for  5  per  cent,  solutions  were  found  to  act  quite 
obviously  in  a  repellent  manner.    Of  this  phenomena  we  shall  speak  later  on. 

According  to  Pfeffer's  experiments,  fern  antherozoids  react  only  to  malic 
acid  and  its  salts  as  also  to  malcic  acid  (which  docs  not  occur  in  nature),  but  not 
to  its  stereoisomer  fumaric  acid.    The  reaction  is  so  specific  that  antherozoids 


In  oooQ^lf  malic  acid,  00015^  ia  required  to  eifect 
„   0.001  %  „  0-03%  „  „ 
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it  was  thoughl  mi^ht  be  employed  for  determining  the  presence  of  malic  acid. 
More  recent  investigations  (Bt'LLER,  i<)oo)  have  certainly  introduced  important 
limitations.  Not  ^y  malic  acid  but  abo  a  large  numt>er  of  organic  and  in* 
oi^anic  salts  operate  attractively,  but  to  all  the  non -dissociating  bodies,  sucb 
as  carbohydrates,  glycerine,  alcohol,  asparagin,  the  sperms  are  quite  mdifierent 
The  attractive  power  of  the  salt  is  manifested  to  the  best  advantage  generally 
wtien  it  is  in  a  solution  wosmotic  with  a  o-i  G.M.  of  potassium  nitrate ;  i  CM. 
lor  the  most  part  is  injuriou*  and  o-oi  G.M.  is  only  rarely  effective.  Malates, 
on  tl»e  other  hand,  act  in  much  weaker  concentrations,  from  ooi  G.M.,  down  to 
o*oooiG.M.,  and  free  malic  acid  from  oooiG.M.  to  ooooi  G.M.  Since  it  bid 
the  highest  degree  improbable  that  solutions  as  concentrated  as  these  are  dis- 
charged from  the  archegonium  (that  is  to  say  equal  to  a  i  per  cent,  solutioo 
of  potassium  nitrate,  or  of  a  1-24  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  oxalate^  it  is 
very  likely,  but  not  absolutely  certain,  that  the  antherozoids  of  ferns  arc  at- 
tracted by  malic  acid  in  the  ovum  itself,  where  it  probably  exists,  as  Pfeffeb 
lias  given  us  reason  for  beheving,  not  as  free  mahc  acid  but  as  a  salt  of  that  add. 

As  already  remarked,  there  are  also  substaaces  which  act  repukively  on 
antherozoids.  If  the  repulsion  is  brought  about  by  liigh  concentrations,  as 
in  the  case  of  malates,  we  have  to  deal  rather  with  an  osmotic  than  a  chmtaH 
influence,  and  hence  we  may  draw  a  comparison  between  otmotaxii  and  cA«»- 
taxia  (compare  p.  547).  Many  substances,  however,  such  as  alcohol,  adds, 
aUcalis.  &c.,  doubtless  repel  owing  to  their  chemical  peculiarities,  and*  when 
they  do  operate,  they  always  do  so  repulsively  only.  Other  subetaoces,  sucb 
as  uee  malic  acid,  attract  when  in  weak  concentrations  (o-ooi  G.M.)  and  repel 
when  in  somewhat  stronger  concentration  (oi-ooi  GM.).  It  is  not  yet  clear 
whether  the  individual  ions  operate  in  a  different  way,  as  Buu.ek  thinks. 

The  antherozoids  of  SdagituUa  react  to  malic  acid  exactly  in  the  same  way 
as  do  those  of  ferns,  but  the  specihc  attractive  stimulant  has  not  as  vet  been 
determined  in  the  higher  Pteridophyta  ;  although  such  a  body  b  doabtkss 
present  there  also.  \yic  now  know  that  in  all  the  Pteridophyta  the  cheraotactic 
stimulant  is  malic  acid  (Shibata,  1905).  Still,  interesting  differences  among 
these  have  been  discovered,  for  the  sperms  of  Equtiftum  are  sensitive  to  malic 
acid  wt^y  (Shibata,  1905c),  while  those  ot  the  Filicinac  (Shibata,  i905b)respaDd 
to  maleic  acid  as  welt,  but  nut  to  fumaric  acid  ;  the  antherozoids  of  JsofUs, 
on  the  contrary,  are  sensitive  to  fumaric  but  not  to  maleic  acid.j  Among 
Bryophyta  we  know  as  yet  of  such  attractive  chemicals  only  in  the  mosses. 
Tlic  remarkable  thing  in  this  case  is  that  the  attractive  substance  appears  to  be 
cane  sugar,  a  non-dissociating  comj>oimd.  [Lidfors  (1905)  afhrms  that  pro- 
teids  are  the  chcinotaclic  agents  in  Marchaniia.]  The  antherozoids  of  mosses 
are  in  no  sense  inferior,  so  far  as  sensitivity  is  concerned,  to  those  of  ferns,  for 
the  liminal  stimulus  intensity  was  determined  by  Pfeffer  in  FuHoria  as 
a  o-oor  per  cent,  for  sugar  solution. 

Chcmotactic  movements  have  also  been  recognized  in  Bacteria,  Flagellata, 
and  in  the  swarmspores  of  SaproUgnia  (Pfefff,r,  1888 ;  Stance,  1S90),  as  the 
result  of  the  action  of  various,  but  not  all.  materials  nutrient  to  these  organisius- 
Among  inorganic  bodies,  potassium  salts  and  phosphates  arc  effective,  among 
oi^nic  substances,  peptone  and  asparagin  but  not  glycerine.  At  the  b^in- 
ning  of  this  lecture  we  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  oxygen  had  alM)  a 
chemotactic  effect ;  we  may  now  add  that  it  acts  in  a  strongly  repulsive 
manner  to  certain  anaerobes,  although,  it  must  be  remembered,  other  bodies 
also  act  in  the  same  way.  Many  specific  differences  may  be  noticed  in  this 
relation  ;  certain  sulphur- Bacteria,  for  instance,  are  attracted  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  a  substance  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  has  never  lliat 
effect  on  ordinary  motile  cells  (MiYOSHi,  1897).  Weber's  law.  as  might  indeed 
have  been  expected,  has  been  found  to  app^  to  certain  other  cases  also.    There 
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would  have  been  for  all  that  no  need  for  us  to  enter  into  any  further  <!Es<;U3»{on 

of  chemotaxis  in  such  organisms,  if  Rothert  (iqoi)  had  not  recently  drawn 
attention  to  a  feature  which  had  escaped  pre^nous  observers. 

Observation  of  the  slow  movements  of  large  Bacteria  (such  as  B.  solmsii)  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  capillary  tube  filled  with  meat  extract  shows  tliat  although  the 
Bacteria  pggregatc  round  it,  they  exhibit  no  aileraiton  in  the  direction  of  their 
mowfmeni  when  they  reach  (he  zone  of  diffusion;  on  thecontrary,  they  often  pass 
cicee  to  the  opening  of  the  tube,  maintaining  their  original  direction  of  move- 
ment, and  not  being  apparently  stimulated  toenter  it.  At  a  certain  distance  from 
the  mouth  of  the  tube  they  suddenly  stop  and  swim  backwards  (posterior  end 
foremost).  Once  more  they  pass  the  opening  of  the  lube,  unaffected  by  its 
contents,  and  again  halt  at  the  same  distance  from  it  as  in  the  first  instance, 
and  again  proceed  to  carry  out  a  fonvard  movement.  They  are  to  be  met  with 
in  a  definite  zone  opposite  the  centre  of  the  opening  of  the  tube,  but  their  pre- 
sence there  is  obviously  purely  accidental,  and  the  effect  of  the  stimulus  is  not 
one  of  atlraciion  but  of  repulsion,  induced  by  the  transition  to  tower  concenira* 
tions,  the  response  consisting,  not,  as  in  fern  antherozoids.  in  a  reversal  of  the 
anterior  end,  and  in  a  consequent  change  in  the  direction  of  the  movement,  but  in 
locomotion  backwards.  After  more  careful  investigation.  Ruthert  found  tliat 
there  were  greater  differences  between  these  two  kinds  of  response  than  might 
at  first  sight  have  been  imagined,  for  tliey  have  only  one  feature  in  common, 
vi*.  the  nature  of  the  stimulant  (a  chemical  compound),  while  not  only  the 
response  but  also  the  motive  cause  of  the  stimulus  and  the  sensitiinty  as  well  is 
different.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  that  these  two  movements  should  be  known 
by  difierent  names,  and  hence  Rothert  describes  the  movement  where  the 
body  of  the  organism  is  inverted  as  strophtc  chemotaxis,  and  that  where  the 
organism  swims  backwards  as  apobalic  chemotaxis. 

Wherein  then  lies  the  difference  ui  the  motive  cause  of  the  stimulus  in 
these  two  series  of  phenomena  ?  Pfeffer  and  Rothekt  look  upon  the  stropliic 
chemotaxis  as  due  to  differential  distribution  of  the  stimulant  oo  different  sides, 
of  the  plant,  as  in  the  case  of  chemotropism,  hetiotropism,  &c. ;  in  other  words, 
the  organism  measures  and  compares  the  intensity  of  the  stimulant  as  efTecting 
different  parts  of  its  outer  surface.  It  is  impossible,  however,  that  a  fern 
antherozoid  can  appreciate  the  inequality  of  the  stimulus  on  opposite  sides, 
since,  owing  to  its  rotation  on  its  own  axis,  any  unilateral  influence  of  the 
stimulant  is  excluded,  just  as  when  a  higher  plant  is  rotated  on  a  klinostat. 
(Tht«i  criticism,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  published,  has  been  communicated 
to  me  by  Oltmanns.)  The  organism  must  also  be  able  to  compare  the  inten- 
sity of  the  stimulant  at  its  anterior  and  posterior  ends,  and,  on  the  analogy 
oi  a  iorsiventral  body,  must  not  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  when  both  ends 
are  subjected  to  the  same  intensity  of  stimulus,  but  only  when  the  intensity  of 
the  stimulus  is  greater  at  the  anterior  end  ;  this  will  be  the  case  at  least  as 
long  as  positive  chcmotactic  movement  follows,  in  negative  chemotaxis  the 
inverse  relations  hold  good. 

In  apobatic  chemotaxis  it  is  possible  that  the  motive  cause  of  the  stimulus 
lies  at  least  in  differential  concentration  of  the  stimulant  at  the  two  poles  of  the 
organism,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  we  have  here  to  do  rather  with  differences 
in  time  than  differences  in  place,  and  that  response  occurs  when  the  organism 
has  remained  for  a  definite  length  of  time  in  a  solution  of  the  stimulant  less 
concentrated  than  that  in  which  it  was  a  short  lime  previously,    A  homo- 

Ceous  solution,  therefore,  must  in  this  case  also  act  as  a  stimulus,  and  the 
terium  will  move  backwards  if  it  be  transferred  from  a  lo  per  cent,  solution 
of  meat  extract  lo  one  of  5  per  cent.  Jennings  (1897  and  onwards)  has,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  shown  this  to  be  the  case  in  motile  Infusoria  {Faramoeaum),  but 
Bacteria  present  experimental  difficulties  too  serious  for  accurate  investigation. 
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This  difference  in  sensitivity  between  apobatic  and  strophic  organtsi 
discovered  by  Rotheht,  does  not  surprise  us,  since  we  have  already  met  viih, 
similar  phenomena  in  studying  the  movements  of  organs  in  fixed  plants.  Ob- 
viously, the  sensitivity  of  strophically  reacting  organisms  corresponds  exactly 
to  that  associated  with  tropisms  (in  the  true  sense  of  the  word),  while  apobatic 
reactions  resemble  naslic  movements  (heat  curvatures  of  tendrils,  sleep  movt- 
nients,  ftc.)- 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Rothest's  observations  on  the  difference  betWMsi 
apobatic  and  strophic  chemotaxis  may  soon  lead  to  detailed  experimentft] 
investigations  on  the  subject ;  the  field  for  such  inquiry  is  a  wide  one.  and  U 
are  still  many  related  problems  which  arc  very  ooscure  and  of  which  we 
present  no  explanation  here.  There  b  only  one  point  to  which  we  may 
attention,  viz.  the  difference  between  positive  and  negative  taxis,  for  in 
respect  also  strophically  and  apobatically  reacting  organisms  are  not  alike, 
far  as  strophic  organisms  are  concerned  the  difference  between  positive  and] 
tive  taxis  lies  only  in  the  reaction,  the  motive  cause  of  the  stimulus  is  the 
in  both  cases  and  is  due  to  the  diffusion  of  the  stimulant  into  the  water, 
case  is  diffe-rcnt  with  apobatic  organisms,  where  the  reaction  is  always  thei 
(a  retreating  movement) ;  whether  a  positive  or  negative  taxis  takes 
depends  only  on  (he  motive  cause,  being  positive  when  the  concentratifl 
of  the  stimulant  decreases  and  negative  when  it  increases.  The  position  of 
optimum  of  the  stimulant  probably  determines  whether  the  decrease  or  the 
increase  in  concentration  will  induce  stimulation.  Strophic  organisms  activeb^^ 
seek  this  optimum,  for  they  turn  their  bodies  sometimes  in  one  direction,  sonlH 
times  in  another,  towards  it ;  apobatic  organisms,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sensi- 
tive, not  to  the  approach  to  but  only  to  the  withdrawal  from  the  optimum  aad 
in  the  latter  case,  retreat  from  it.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  same  organisni 
may  exhibit  both  types  of  taxis  at  the  same  time.  fThis  has  been  shown  to 
be  the  casc  in  the  sperms  of  /s<wfas  by  Shibata  (1905  b),  and  it  must  be  truf 
of  fern  anthcroroids  also.]  

The  existence  of  the  optimum  is  especially  strikingly  manifested  if 
concentrations  in  any  one  preparation  are  greatly  diversified,  for  then 
motile  organisms  congregate  at  a  definite  place  where  the  optimum  concent 
tion  prevails.    A^regations  such  as  these  are  shown  by  certain  Bacteria  (5 
ritlum:  Engeucann,  iSSi  ;   Beijerinck,  1893;   Beggiatoa  :    Winocradsi 
1887),  which  seek  regions  where  there  is  low  oxygen  tension  and  which 
negatively  aerotactic  to  high  tensions  and  positively  aerotactic  to  low  tens 
Many  instances  of  aggregation  of  motile  organi>ms  at  definite  distances  from' 
the  mouth  of  thecapilmry  tube  have  been  demonstrated  by  Pfeffer  and  others 
(RoTiiERT.  igoi,  p.  402).    PptiFFER  draws  special  attention  to  the  case  oiSf 
riUum  undttla,  which  may  frequently  show  both  positive  and  negative  respot 
to  the  same  stimulant,  and.  in  so  far  as  the  action  of  this  stimulant  is  purely 
chemical,  the  difference  in  the  results  can  be  due  naturally  only  to  differences 
concentration.     If,  however,  a  definite  concentration  can  act  at  the  same 
both  attiactively  and  repulsively,  n^^tive  osmotaxis  must  be  allowed  to 
always  operating  in  addition  to  positive  chemotaxis.     The  fact  that  not  every 
slintuiant  induces  positive  and  negative  chcTnotaxis  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the 
optimum  lor  many  substances  is  close  to  zero,  while  in  the  case  of  ot  hers  it  is  very 
high  ;  in  the  former  case  we  observe  that  the  stimulant  has  always  a  repulsive 
influence,  but,  in  the  latter  case,  the  organisms  are  always  attracted  or  are 
indifferent. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  chemotaxis  in  general  and  considered  tbe 
directive  influence  twth  of  substances  in  solution  and  of  gases.  The  question 
we  have  now  to  answer  Is  whether  a  gaseout  stimulus  operates  in  the  same 
*^^  as  a  solution  of  a  solid  body  and  whether  the  sensitivity  to  different  gases 
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or  solations  depends  on  like  or  unlike  alterations  in  tlie  protoplasm.  When  we 
remember  that  aerotactic  organisms  often  exliibit  no  cbemotactic  sensitivity, 
and  that  fem  antherozotds  are  not  aerotactic.  we  must  obviously  regard  aero- 
taxis  and  chemotaxis  as  perfectly  distinct  sensitivities  Similarly,  organisms 
which  are  sensitive,  for  instance,  to  potassium  salts  are  not  necessarily  sensi- 
tive  to  oxj^cn.  In  short,  it  is  probable  that  we  must  assume  that  there  are 
as  many  types  of  chemotaxis  as  there  arc  chemical  substances,  or  groups  of 
substances,  disCmguished  by  the  organism.  Rothert<iqoi),  in  fact,  hasshown, 
in  the  case  ol  a  species  of  Amylobactcr,  that  chemotaxis  in  relation  to  two 
different  substances  may  indicate  a  difference  in  sensitivity  in  the  organism,  for 
he  found  that  this  species  was  chemotactically  sensitive  both  to  etlier  and  to 
meat  extract.  If  both  types  of  taxis  are  dependent  on  the  same  sensitivity, 
according  to  Weber's  Law,  the  liminal  intensity  of  the  stimulus  for  unilateral 
action  of  meat  extract  will  be  raised  by  a  homogeneous  solution  of  ether.  That 
is  not  the  case,  however.  Further  investigations  on  this  subject  will  lead  us.  no 
doubt,  to  extremely  important  and  inieri^sting  results  as  to  the  [wwers  possessed 
by  organisms  for  distinKuishing  between  different  chirmic^ls  and  the  limits  of 
these.  [Shibata  (igosh)  has,  with  the  aid  of  this  method,  been  successful  in 
showing  that  it  is  possible  to  decrease  the  sensitivity  of  the  antherozoids  of 
Isottes  to  malic  acid  by  using  homogeneous  solutions  of  fumaric  acid.  The 
effects  produced  by  these  two  substances  on  the  perceptive  apparatus  arc  the 
same,  in  other  words,  the  antherozoids  could  not  clistinguish  between  these  two 
substances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sensitivity  of  the  anthcroioids  to  salts  of 
the  potassium  group,  e.g.  of  potassium,  rubidium,  &c.,  is  quite  diHerent  (Bulleb, 
1900  :  Shibata,  1905  b).] 

What  is  the  exact  nature  of  tlie  first  effect  of  the  chemotactically  active 
body  and  on  what  the  chemotactic  perception  depends,  is  as  yet  entirely  un- 
known. We  are  ignorant  whether  the  ciha  only  are  the  perceptive  organs — as 
is  possible  ;  if  so,  then,  in  a  strophic  reaction,  it  is  obviously  due  to  dissimilar 
concentrations  of  the  solution  affecting  opposite  sides  of  the  cilia.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  cilia  must  by  their  movements  neutralize  differences  of  concentration 
in  the  fluid,  this  view  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  correct  and  we  prefer  to  adhere 
to  the  hypothesis  already  formulated,  viz.  that  it  is  the  difference  in  concentra- 
tion, anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  that  is  appreciated.  Further,  we  are  ignorant, 
whether  it  is  necessary  that  the  stimulant  must  actually  enter  the  organism 
before  a  chemotactica  stimulus  can  be  produced,  since,  as  Pfeffer  (iStiS)  has 
shown,  it  may  also  operate  by  contact.  1.  e  by  merely  striking  against  the  pro- 
toplasmatic layer.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  these  bodies  enter  the 
cell  and  induce  chemical  changes  in  its  interior. 

It  has  been  already  several  limes  i>oinied  out  that  the  osmotic  pressure 
of  the  solution  acts  as  a  stimulus  on  mottle  organisms  (osmotaxis).  Proof  of  this 
fact  has  been  advanced  by  Massaht  {1889).  If  Spirillum  utidula  and  Bact^rium 
»n<!^a/A<;M'M»i  be  submitted  to  the  attractive  influence  of  a  very  dilute  (00005  G.M.) 
solution  of  potassium  carbonate  placed  in  a  capillary  tube,  the  positive  chemo- 
taxis may  be  counteracted  by  the  addition  of  various  substances,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  repulsive  effect  then  depends  only  on  the  osmotic  pressure  of 
these  bodies  and  not  on  their  chemical  const  itution.  Materiais  with  an  isosmotic 
coefi&cient  =  3,  such  as  ammonium  chloride,  sodium  chloride,  potassium  chloride, 
&c.,  initiate  a  repulsive  reaction  when  the  concentration -0-070. M.,  while  sub- 
stances with  4  as  their  coefhcient  induce  it  at  a  concentration  ol  o-osG.M.  to 
006G.M.  Exceptions  are  undoubtedly  known,  but  these  may  be  readily  ex- 
plained. Since,  e.g.,  potassium  and  sodium  oxalates  or  potassium  cyanide  act 
repulsively  at  all  concentrations  which  have  been  experimented  with,  the  action 
is  not  osmotic  but  chemical.  The  same  result  takes  place  when  certain  good 
nutrients  act  as  attractive  agents,  even  when  in  a  high  state  of  concentration, 
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I  h  tmmaUrtal  to  the  organimit  wbether  the  withdrawal  is  faraogfat 
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UyU'  s(vaomy^<!i<^  »  alio  known  to  be  do«ely  related  to  rbeotuis 

()6N<MriH,  iMMj ,  SrAiii-,  iflH^),  a  fact  which  may  be  easily  shown  by  aUowiug 
Wifar  \it  D'nv  'rff  fnmi  a  vertically  placed  medtum,  e.g.  filter  paper,  wben  the 
tHatflwdlUffi  rmrve*  u|fwar(la  tn  Iha  oppoaite  direction  to  the  corrent.  Analogy 
Willi  rh«alr<i|r(«m  «uiMni(>  to  ui  that  tne  motive  cause  of  the  stimulus  is  to  be 
•Mblhl  liv  Im  llio  mttkanicat  action  of  the  water,  that  is  to  say.  in  the  impeU 
(n\m  fliild  MM  thfl  plunindluni.  This  fact  leads  us  to  mention  that  '  tuplo- 
liiNl*  '  (llilRnidlaalt),  n  niuvfiiipnl  induced  by  contact  stimulus,  is  also  to  be 
rmtMiilirml  na  nriiirrlna  mnong  lower  organisms. 

l.ltihl  iiitil  limit  IIko  Iha  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  bodies,  abcr 
liiiliii  t'  •liir<  ilv)'  itiiivanunta  In  motile  plants,  i.e.  we  must  also  recognize  both 
|>liniMlMhi*  •iitit  llionnolaxlt.  We  shall  not  ro  for  wron^  in  regarding  such 
lVlw«ol  tnNia  M  Piillrvly  atmUiitotut  lo  dicmotaxis  in  theirnature.  inasmuch  as 
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they  have  lor  their  object  the  placing  ol  the  organism  in  the  most  favourable 
relationship  to  light  and  to  heat.  When  the  intensity  of  the  heat  or  the  light  is 
graduated,  the  organisms  respond,  becoming  positively  photo-  and  thermo- tactic 
at  infra-optiinal  intensities  and  n^ativcly  so  at  supra -optimal  intensities. 

There  are  but  few  data  available  as  to  thermotactic  phenomena,  so  that  we 
may  dismiss  the  subject  in  a  sentence.  Thermotaxis  has  been  shown  to  occur 
in  certain  Infusoria,  Ara(>cbac  (Verworn.  igoi,p.473).  and  specially  in  Myxomy- 
cctcs.  Tn  the  ca>jc  of  the  last-named  organisms  Stahi,  (1864)  has  demonstrated 
positive  thcrmotaxis  by  placing  one  side  of  a  plasmodium  of  Fuiigo  in  water  at 
a  temperature  of  30°  ana  the  other  in  water  of  7°.  He  believed  that  at  higher 
lempo-alures  positive  thcrmotaxis  would  change  into  negative,  and  this  idea  has 
been  confirmed  by  Wortmann's  experiments  (1885}.  The  optimum  tempera- 
ture for  Fuligo  lies  about  36°,  above  which  negative  thermotaxis  ensues.  Whether 
or  not  a  difference  in  the  temperatures  of  the  two  sides  of  as  much  as  20°  is 
necessary  has  not  been  determined,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  need  not  be  quite 
as  much  as  that. 

Phototaxis,  and  espcciaHy  the  negative  form  of  it,  has  also  been  shown  to 
occur  in  plasmodia,  but  the  phototactic  influence  of  light  has  been  much  more 
thoroughly  studied  in  relation  to  swarmspores,  whose  aggregation  on  the  bright- 
est sides  of  vessels  placed  in  diffuse  light  has  long  been  known.  Phototaxis  is 
best  seen  in  the  swarmspores  of  Algae,  but  it  occurs  also  in  the  colourless  swarm- 
Spores  of  Ckythdium,  Polypliagus,  &c. ;  it  is  not  exhibited,  however,  by  fern 
antherozoids.  Strasbuboer  (1878)  has  also  shown  that  in  many  cases  the 
phototactic  reaction  is  dependent  on  the  intensity  of  the  light.  If  a  vessel  con- 
taining swarmspores  be  placed  at  a  certain  distance  from  a  window,  it  will  be 
seen  tliat  as  a  rule  they  arrange  themselves  so  that  their  long  axes  are  parallel 
with  the  path  of  the  incident  rays,  and  with  their  anterior  ends  facing  the  hght. 
Further,  the  spores  proceed  to  make  for  the  most  illuminated  spot,  moving  in 
straight  lines.  If  the  vessel  be  brought  gradually  closer  and  closer  to  the  window 
the  light  becomes  at  length  so  intense  as  to  cause  the  swarmspores  to  retreat 
from  it.  Obviously  a  certain  optimum  intensity  exists  between  these  two  inten- 
sities, the  attainment  of  which  explains  the  phototactic  movement.  Oltmanns' 
(1892)  experiments  on  this  subiect  are  very  instructive.  He  placed  motile 
colonies  of  Volvox  in  light  of  very  varied  intensity  and  noticed  that  they  always 
strove  to  place  themselves  where  they  would  be  subjected  to  light  of  a  definite 
intensity.  Not  all  the  colonies,  however,  behave  precisely  in  the  same 
maimer ;  the  light  requirements  of  each  colony,  or — as  one  might  say — ^ils 
disposition  with  regard  to  light  varies  with  its  developmental  condition.  The 
female  colonies,  in  Oltmanns'  exiwrimcnt,  i)laccd  themselves  under  much  feebler 
illumination  than  the  asexual  specimens,  where  they  effected  movements  which 
were  extremely  peculiar  but  as  yet  inexplicable.  External  influences  play  also 
an  important  part  in  this  light  disposition.  When  the  illumination  is  con- 
tinuous and  bright,  and  when  the  temperature  is  at  the  .same  time  raried,  the 
light  requirements  are  greater,  and  the  colonics  migrate  to  where  the  light  is 
more  intense  (Strasburger,  Oltmanns). 

The  crowding  together  of  swarmspores  at  one  point  inside  a  vessel  exposed 
to  light  oi  gradually  changing  intensity  is  to  be  ascribed  to  positive  and  nega- 
tive phototactic  movements,  and  also  to  indifference  to  tliat  intensity  to  which 
the  region  where  the  crowding  occurs  is  exposed.  Although  in  the  case  of 
many  swarmspores  the  region  of  indifference  is  by  no  means  sharply  defined,  in 
other  cases  it  would  appear  that  it  is  extremely  restricted  ;  for  Stbasblrger 
observed  positive  phototactic  swarmspores  becoming  negatively  phototactic 
quite  rapidly  as  the  light  was  increased  without  remaining  for  any  length  of 
time  in  the  indifferent  condition. 

As  in  the  case  of  hcliotropism.  so  in  phototaxis,  the  question  frequently 
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arises  whether  it  is  the  direction  or  the  intensity  of  the  light  that  hw 
greater  influence.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  general,  phototactic 
mcnts  are  carried  out  in  a  slate  ol  nature  so  that  swarmspores  place  thel^ 
long  axes  paraJtel  with  the  incident  beam,  and  lurther  we  have  every  reason 
beheve  that  the  plant  aims  not  at  orientating  itself  in  a  de&nile  direction  to  '' 
path  of  the  raj's  but  at  placing  itself  under  an  optimum  light  intensity. 
<mly  question  U  whether  it  is  possible  that  experimental  conditions  may 
arranged  under  which  no  light  rays  pass  from  the  brighter  to  the  darker  regie 
of  theapparatus  in  which  the  experiment  is  conducted.    According  to  Oltmani' 
it  is  possible  (Fig.  170)  to  arrange  that  parallel  rays  of  sunlight  may  fall  at  ligli 
angles  on  the  lateral  wall  ot  a  glass  trough  in  which  the  swarmspores  arc  moving] 
immediately  in  front  of  the  wall  exposed  to  the  light  he  placed  a  prism  filled ' 
gelatine  in  which  indian  ink  had  been  dissolved.     Under  these  ctrcumsti 
the  tight  rays  will  fall  on  the  glass  trough  parallel  to  each  other  (as  indicated  1 
the  arrows),  but  their  intensity  will  gradually  decrease  from  one  end  of  the ' 
to  the  other.     If  now  phototactic  organisms  arc  uniformly  distributed  in 
water  in  the  ves.st*I  (licy  will  all  collect  together  on  the  iUuminated  wall  onlyj 
and   there  also  distribute   themselves  uniformly.      If   they  seek,   hov 
a  definite  intensity  of  illumination  th^  must  obviously  move  at  right  aagl 
to  the  direction  01  the  incident  ray.    The  result  of  this  experiment  is  that 

invariably  find  an  aggregation  uf  swarmsf 
at  a  point  where  the  light  is  of  definite 
tensity,  viz.  the  optimum.     Several  critic' 
may  be  advanced,  which  tend  to  shake 
confidence   in  this  experiment ;    first  of 
Oltmanns  has  not  arranged  that  the  sunl 
shotild  tall  liorizontaUy  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  prism,  but  lia.s  allowed  it  to  fall  on  th« 
darkenwl  side  wall  in  its  natural  direction,  and 
hence  the  distribution  of  light  intensity  and 
the  direction  of  the  rays  in  the  culture  vessd 
have  been  somewhat  overlooked :   but  even  il^_ 
the  experiment  be  carried  out  in  the  way  <3'4H 
scribca  all  difficulties  would  not  therel^  b(^" 
removed.     II  the  light-absorbing  prism  be  quite  homogeneous,  and  if  there  be 
an  empty  space  behind  it.  then  certainly  our  supposition  as  to  the  direction  of 
the  ra>-s  and  the  distribution  of  the  light  is  correct,  but  in  the  prism  its«ll.  in 
the  glass,  anrl  finally  in  the  water  in  which  the  organisms  arc  distributed  as 
well,  we  always  find  reflection  of  light,  and  hence  the  exijeriment  becomes 
perfectly  useless  (or  the  purpose  intended  (Towle,  1901)  (compare  p.  472). 

Tliere  are  not  only  physical  difiieultifs  to  be  considered  but  physiological 
difl^culties  as  well.  Rothert's  (1907)  obscr^■ations  on  strophic  and  apobatk 
tactic  movements  apply  naturally  not  to  chemotaxLs  alone  but  to  all  forms  of 
taxis.  Apobatic  phototaxis  we  have  long  been  acquainted  with ;  Enceluahh's 
(1882)  experiments  with  EugUna  are  in  the  highest  degree  valuable,  for  they 
leave  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  these  organisms  rexxU  when  passing  from  bght 
into  darkness.  An  isolated  spot  of  light  with  a  dark  surrounding  operate*  a1 
once  upon  them  ;  other  and  earlier  exj^ieriments  carried  out  by  Cohn  (1852) 
and  Famintzin  (1S67).  and  confirmed  by  Strasburcer  (1878).  are  unintelligibk 
without  tiie  assumption  of  apobatic  phototaxis.  In  these  experiments  Enpfn*, 
SUphanosphaera,  Haematococats,  &c.,  were  placed  in  shallow  dishes  which  were 
ex[K)6ed  to  direct  sunhght,  and  which  were  therefore  illuminated  uniformly ; 
If  a  narrow  plate  is  then  laid  transversely  across  the  vessel  the  motile  organi^ns 
rapidly  assemble  in  the  half-shaded  places,  leaving  the  regions  of  greatest 
shade  and  also  those  on  which  the  direct  sunlight  falb.     It  is  quite  impossible 
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that  swarmspores  iUummated  on  all  sides  by  light  of  uniform  intensity  can  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  there  exists  a  region  at  a  certain  distance  from 
where  they  happen  to  be  at  the  moment  where  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  more 
adapted  to  their  requirements  ;  it  is  only  by  chance  that  they  reach  that  situa* 
tion,  where  they  remain  on  account  of  apobatic  phototaxis.  It  appears  to  us 
in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  Volvox  also  is  apobatically  pnolotactic, 
althongh  at  the  same  time  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  it  is  also  strophicaUy 
90.  Further  mvestigations  must  be  carried  out  upon  the  subject  so  as  to  deter- 
mine in  how  far  light  intensity  and  the  direction  of  the  rays  afiect  phototactic 
movements. 

From  what  we  have  learnt  in  regard  to  heliotropism  we  have  the  right  to 
expect  that  all  wa,ve  lengths  have  not  the  same  value  in  phototajcis ;  in  fact, 
experiments  designed  for  this  very  purpose  liavc  shown  that  the  more  re- 
frangible ra^-s  have  obviously  much  greater  pliototactic  influence  than  the  less 
refrangible. 

As  to  the  primary  physical  or  chemical  effect  of  light  leading  to  perception 
nothing  at  all  is  known  ;  nor  is  the  te^ion  where  light  perception  occurs  suf- 
ficiently accurately  determined.  As  in  the  case  of  chcmotaxis  so  in  the  case 
of  strophic  phototaxis  wc  must  assume  that  the  organism  reacts  to  differential 
illumination  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  ends,  but  Ihat  in  apobatic  taxis  locali- 
sation of  light  i>erceptioiii  is  possible  at  the  anterior  end.  It  is  known  ttiat  in 
many  swarmspores,  ac,  there  appears  in  the  otherwise  colourless  anterior  ends, 
a  red  spot  which  has  been  termed  the  'eye-spot,'  and  to  whicli  sensitiveness  to 
light  has  been  attributed,  but  there  are  certain  phototactic  swarmspores  which 
possess  no  such  spot,  and  hence  it  would  appear  very  improbable  that  it  hiu 
any  significance  in  relation  to  light  perception. 

There  are  also  certain  free-moving  organisms  which  exhibit  a  directive 
response  to  the  galvanic  current  {^alvanoiaxis) ;  this  has  been  shown  to  be  true 
especially  of  Amoebae  and  Infusoria,  although  there  is  evidence  of  it  also  in  the 
higher  animals  (Verworn,  1901,  476) ;  it  is  probable  that  similar  phenomena 
■wiU  be  discovered  in  typical  plants.  Amoebae  and  Infusoria,  general  speaking 
place  themselves  so  that  their  long  axes  he  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  creep* 
»ig  or  swimming  towards  the  negative  pole  ;  certain  Flagellata  behave  exactly 
in  the  contrary  way,  aggregating  round  the  positive  pole.  It  is  very  probable 
that  galvanotaxis  is  not  due  to  a  special  sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  the  organism 
to  the  electric  current  itself,  but  rather  results  from  the  chemical  decomjiosi- 
Xvm  which  the  current  gives  rise  to.  According  to  Loeb  and  Budcett  (i8^) 
free  alkali  arises  at  the  anode  end  of  tlie  organism,  and  this  induces  negative 
chemotactic  movements  towards  the  kathode.  How  it  is  that  some  Flagellata 
move  towards  the  anode  remains  yet  unexplained. 

Finally,  wc  have  still  to  speak  of  geotaxis,  which  has  been  demonstrated  as 
occurring  m  Bacteria,  Flagellata,  Sec,  by  Schwahz  {1884),  Aderhold  (1888), 
and  Massaht  (1S91  b).  Many  organisms,  when  other  attractive  forces  are 
excluded,  move  upwards  or,  in  other  words,  are  negatively  geotactic,  Massart 
found  in  the  case  of  two  species  of  Uptnltum  which  were  equally  sensitive  tono- 
tactically  and  aerotactically,  that  the  one  was  positively  and  the  other  nega- 
tively geotactic.  Whether,  in  the  case  of  gcotaxis,  we  have  to  do  with  some 
sensitivity  which  may  be  associated  with  geotropism  appears  to  us  very  proble- 
matical ;  for  geotactic  upward  movement  cannot  bring  the  organism  under 
conditions  where  the  influence  of  gravity  is  different  from  what  it  was  before, 
while  a  phototactic  movement  is  capable  of  placing  the  organism  in  other  light 
intensities,  just  as  a  chemotactic  or  osmotactic  movement  brings  the  organism 
into  liquids  of  different  concentration. 

Still  it  must  be  extremely  useful  to  an  organism  yhich  lives  under  definite 
vital  conditions  to  be  able  to  reach  more  supcrhcial  or  deeper  layers  of  a  fluid 
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the  external  walls  arc  atwa\'s  ittt  ol  chloroplasts.  This  night  position  is  not 
found  in  all  plants;  in  many  shade  plants  and  aquatics  all  the  chloroplasts  are 
suprarficially  arranged  in  darkness.  In  plants  which  distinctly  prefer  bright 
sanligfat,  the  nocturn..!  profile  position  may  be  assumed  on  subjecting  them  to 
light  of  relatively  slightly  dimmished  intensity.  The  day  profile  position  also 
occurs  in  various  plants  whi;n  subjected  to  light  oi  varying  intensity,  an  in- 
tensity which  is  feeble  in  shade-loving  plants  and  high  in  those  which  prefer 
bright  sunlight.  Even  in  tlic  celk  of  the  same  leaf  diflerences  manliest  them- 
selves, for  the  cells  of  the  under-side  of  Elodea  arranpe  their  chloroplasts  in  the 
superficial  position  before  those  of  the  upper  side  (Moore,  18S7). 

The  significance  of  the  profile  position  in  bright  light  is  generally  intelligible, 
for  this  position  enables  the  chloroplast*;  to  ar- 
range themselves  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
may  receive  the  exact  amount  ol  light  they  rc- 
quire»  just  as  a  leaf  can  by  changing  its  position. 
The  nocturnal  profile  position  has.  however,  yet 
to  be  expliiined.  [It  is  obvious  that  in  produc- 
ing the  nocturnal  position  chemotactic  move- 
ments co-operate,  and  carbon-dioxide  more  es- 
pecially must  play  a  part  in  determining  the 
position  of  the  chloroplasts,  for  it  must  accumu- 
late on  the  inner  and  lateral  walls  of  the  cells  and 
be  less  apparent  on  the  outer  walls  (Senn,  1004).] 
How  the  two  positions  are  arrived  at  in  Meso- 
carpus  has  already  been  noted  ;  we  have  no 
information,  however,  as  to  whether  the  move- 
ments arc  active  or  passive,  ahiiough  if  they  be 
passive  they  are  more  readily  mtelligiblc  in  the 
present  instance. 

It  is  impossible  for  u?  to  enter  more  fully 
into  the  discussion  of  certain  other  phenomena 
presented  by  chloroplasts  closely  related  to  those 
we  have  discussed,  such  as  the  aggregation  of 
the  chloroplasts  in  the  angles  of  the  cells  under 
high  intensities  of  light  and  their  change  of  form 
in  palisade  cells ;  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  observing  that  the  external  brighter  or 
darker  green  colour  of  the  plant  is  often  due  to 
changes  of  position  of  the  chloroplasts. 

Passive  changes  in  position  of  the  nucleus 
may  generally  be-  observed  whenever  the  proto- 
plasm shows  signs  of  vigorous  movements,  and 
these  movements  are  autonomous  in  their 
nature.  Induced  movements  and  movements 
towards  a  definite  region  take  place  after  wound- 
ing. Tangl  (1884)  was  the  first  to  show  that  injury  to  the  epidermis  of  the 
scales  of  the  onion  induced  a  movement  ol  the  nuclei  towards  the  surface 
which  had  been  wounded  ;  in  that  region  also  the  protoplasm  tended  to  collect. 
To  Nestler  (189B)  belongs  the  credit  ol  having  demonstrated  Ihc  very  general 
occurrence  of  traumotaxis,  but  it  is  to  NfeMEC  (lyoi)  that  we  owe  the  most 
thorough  investigations  on  the  subject,  and  especially  the  determination  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  stimulus  due  to  injury  travels  and  the  induced  position 
is  replaced  by  the  normal.  For  all  the  new  facts  on  tliis  subjc  t  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  N^mec's  papers.  Miehe  (1901)  and  KUrnicke  (iqoi)  have  also 
recorded  remarkable  observations  as  to  the  migration  of  nuclei.     Under  certain 
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not  very  clearly  defined  but  still  anonulons  condirionK  tbeae  aadMss 
the  transference  of  nuclei  through  appareotly  intact  e^l-walb  into  odgt 
ceU»  after  injury  tud  been  inflicted.  We  mention  these  observatknfi 
becauie  we  have  previously  had  occasion  to  reJer  to  the  subject.  li  it  cao  be 
shown  that  this  transference  of  nuclei  into  quite  normal  ceils  is  apbysiolapGil 
reaction,  the  fact  is  one  of  great  importance  in  many  respects.  Proot  of  tlB 
is,  however,  not  Eoitbcaming.  and  it  is,  on  the  coatraiv,  very  |VDl»faie  that  sacfc 
a  transiereoce  of  nuclei  is  quite  pathological  and  pern^is  passivB  in  its  aat 
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Abaorplion  by  inseciivorous  plants,  i86. 

Absorption,  in  the  soil,  93,  95  ;  of  light,  by 
chlon.>phytl,  139;  of  beat,  3^ 

AccelerHiion  of  growth,  in  geolroptsm,  434 ; 
in  hapintropism,  493;  in  nyctitropism, 
501  ;  by  Mimuli,  300. 

Accumulation  of  materiiils  in  cells,  so. 

Acetic  Acid.  Bacteria,  216  ;  as  a  product  of 
fermentation,  216,318;  oxidation  of,3t6, 
318. 

Add^  org:anic,^«<-  Organic  acids. 

Acquired  characters,  inhcriumce  of,  391. 

ACTopetal,  274. 

Action,  physiological,  nt  a  distance,  485. 

Activities  of  the  oreaniam,  247,  397. 

Adaptation,  capacity  for,  389,  391  ;  here- 
ditary fixation  of,  389. 

Adaptations,  3S9;  active,  389;  to  externa] 
factors,  3t$9  ;  inhentanceof,  391  ;  to  con- 
centration, 179;  to  locality,  353;  direct, 
3$4  ;  functional,  351,  331,  391  ;  inheri- 
tance of  functiotial,  392  ;  passive,  390  ; 
inherited,  354. 

Adaptive  characters,  386. 

Adventitious  origin,  oTgrowing  points.  384  ; 
o(  embryos,  370, 

Aerial  roots,  hcliotroptsm  in,  461 ;  growth 
10,289^ 

Aerifcrous  system,  37. 

Aerobionts.  213,526. 

Aerotaxis,  to;,  542,  547. 

Aerotropism,  484. 

After-effect  of  external  factors  in  geotropism, 
437;  in  adaputtons,  390, 393 ;  in  periodic 
phenomena,  343  ;  in  periodic  movements, 
508. 

Aggregation  of  protoplasm  in  Dr^ttra,  498. 

Agriculture  .^nd  nutrient  materials,  lot. 

Air-bubbles,  counting  of,  in  assimilaiion, 
104. 

Albumins,  140. 

Albumoses,  139. 

Alcohol,  in  fcrmentaiion,  208;  in  intra- 
molecular respiration,  303. 

Alcoholase,  313. 

Alcohols,  higher,  in  fermentation,  114. 

Alcurone,  160. 

Alinite,  33$. 

Alkaloids,  4,  176. 

Alpine  plants,  319. 

Alirmalion  of  generations,  358. 

Aluminium,  86. 

Amtde-organitms,  181,  241. 


Amido-compoands,  4,  139;  assimilation  of, 
1 43;  formation  of,  173  ;  as  reserves,  163; 
Innsformation  (rf.  in  uedlings,  173 ; 
translocation  of,  167. 

Ammonia,  assimilation  of,  t3<;;  formation 
of,  from  urea,  234  ;  formation  of,  from 
peptone,  200;  oxidation  of,  22s  ;  occur- 
rence of,  in  future,  135  ;  occurrence  of, 
in  The  soil,  137. 

Amoeboid  mo%'ement,  534. 

Amphibious  plants,  253. 

Anipliimixis,  371. 

Amylase,  153. 

Anaerobes,  213  ;  biological  significance  of, 
21^;  oxytien  rccjuirements  of,  315;  in- 
jurious  influence  of  oxygen  on,  si  j. 

Anaesthetics,  see  Narcotics. 

Analysis,  see  Composition. 

Anaphace  in  nuclear  division,  268. 

Anitme  dyes,  osmosis  of,  20. 

Anisophylty,  313. 

Annual  periodicity,  ut  Periodicity;  an- 
nual rings,  350. 

Anthers,  dehiscence  of,  416. 

Aniiclinal,  280. 

Amiemymes,  156^ 

Apex,  373,  331. 

Apical  cell,  379;  growih,  261. 

Apogamy  and  apospory,  359. 

Appusiliuii,  lee  Ccii-wall,  Crowih. 

Archcgonium,  359,  361. 

Arginin,  140,  160,  174. 

Arrangement  of  lateral  organs,  374. 

Articulations  of  leaves,  454. 

Asci,  ejection  of  spores  from,  433. 

Ash,  77-102;  non-essential  constituents  of, 
86;  origin  of,  77;  amount  of,  79,  60; 
dependent  on  substratum.  79;  dependent 
on  lranspLrAlion,79:  essential  constituents 
of,  80,  81  ;  nature  of,  78 

Asomaiophytc^  373. 

Aspiaraginr  143,  see  Amido-coropounds ; 
accumulation  ti,  in  darkne&s.  174 ;  ia- 
lluencc  of,  on  diastase,  152;  asanutiient, 
144.  183. 

Assiinilaiion.  products  of,  transformation  of, 
147  ;  of  nuterials  of  the  ash,  }13,  178 ;  of 
carbon  by  autoiropbtc  plants,  loa,  s€€ 
Carbor^dioxidc  ;  by  hclerotniphic  plants, 
178  ;  of  nitrogen,  jw  Ammonia,  Aspara- 
gin,  Amido-com  pounds,  I'roicid,  Nitrogen, 
Peptone,  Nitric  Acid  ;  proper,  359  ;  prt>- 
ducts  of,  in  carbon-dioxide  decomposi- 
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tion,  no;  prodtictsof,  in  nitrogen  assimi- 
lation, 13B;  amount  of  products  oJ,  114, 
116. 

Atavism,  373. 

ADlODomous  movements,  428,  531.  $38; 
induced  by  internal  stimuli,  527  ;  induced 
by  variation,  538;    induced   by  growth, 

5*9^     ^.  .  . 

Autotrophic  nutrition,  177. 

Autotropism,  448;  in  geotropic  curvature, 
4}3,  44S  ;  in  haptoiropic  curvature,  495  ; 
in  mechanical  curvature,  493;  in  nycli- 
iropic  curvature,  507. 

Auxanomeler,  287. 

Averrkoa,  autonomous  movements  in,  538. 

AxilLry  bod,  278. 

Bacteria,  movements,  ttt  Natatory  move- 
ments. Chcmotaxis,  Acmtaxis.  &c  ;  nu- 
trition of,  set  Heterotrophic  planta. 

Bacterium  radicicola,  337. 

ii&cteroids,  337. 

Rase,  273;  in  regeneration,  330. 

BajidMolui,  development  of,  248  ;  depen- 
dence of,  on  nutrition.  348. 

Btggiatoa^  321  ;  oceanic  ounicnts  o(,  333, 
339 1  oxidation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
by,  33t  ;  oxidation  of  sulpbui  by,  333; 
oxygen  requirements  or,  323. 

Benzol-derivatives  as  nutrients,  lEo. 

Bilateral,  376. 

Bleeding,  5a ;  significance  of,  56;  conditions 
of,  53;  duration  of,  51 ;  piessoie  in,  $3  ; 
local,  u  ;  mechanics  of,  $4 ;  sap,  51. 

Bordered  pits,  68. 

Branches,  amputation  of,  351  ;  autotroptun 
in,  449;  r»emial  angle  en,  449 ;  excentric 
thiclc<^nin);in,  314;  pUgiotropiMii  iif,  449; 
Actors  in  the  direction  of  growth  01^449  ; 
change  in,  to  orihotropy,  449, 

Branching,  26;  of  ihe  lea/,  378;  dichoto- 
mous  and  lateral,  374;  of  the  shoot,  378; 
of  the  root,  383. 

"  Budding"  in  horticulture,  333. 

Buds,  propagative,  363,  36$. 

Butyl- alcohol,  as  a  product  of  fermentation, 

314. 
Butyric  add,  as  a  product  of  (ennentalion, 

317,  3t8. 


Caesium,  84. 

Calciphilous,  99. 

CalciphobouB,  99. 

Calcium,  84  ;  oxalate,  I41. 

Calius,  ont(in  of,  338;  formotioD  of  mem> 
bers  from,  339. 

Cambium,  394,  3$0l 

Cane  sugar  as  a  reserve,  163. 

CapAcily,  341  ;  tclcclive,  201. 

Capillarity,  in  water  conductinn,  73. 

Caibobydratcs,  4  ;  as  products  of  assimila- 
tion, IIJ  ;  as  respiratory  material,  196; 


as  fermentable  nuiterial.  3oS;  as  te>j 
serves,  163,  163:  relation  of,  10  fat^j 
158. 

Carboo-assimilation.  in  autotrophic 
iet    Carbon -dinxide ;     in     hclt 
plants,  177  ;  products  of,  103,  no. 

Carbon  compounds,  nutritive  value  of,  t7l 

»79-      .     . 
Carbon-dioxide,  assimibition  of,  sre  Ai 
lation ;  dependence  of,  on  txtemal  (acta 
'>9>  133,  134;   on  chlorophyll.    103 
light,  103:  absorption  o^    11S33; 
cretioa  of,by  iheroot,95  ;  source  of,  103 
occurrence  of,  iiS,   119;  decomp 
of,  toi,  no. 

Cardinal  poinls  of  temperature,  134, 
299,596. 

Carnivoroas     plants,     ste      Ini 
plants. 

Catalytes,  153. 

Catasetum,  slinging  movements  in,  436. 

Cell  iigKregHics,  a?x. 

Cell-nucleus.  6,  368  ;  movemrnti  of,  553. 

Cells,  rounding  ofT  of,  396 ;  mature,  l<f>\ 
structure  of,  6  ;  as  fundamental  units. 
358;  embiyonic,  395;  fono  of,  396; 
contents  of,  397  ;  osrr>ntic  cburacters  oC 
13:  regeneration  of,  380 ;  growth  of,  358: 
fusion  of,  397  ;  division  of,  368. 

Cell-sap,  6,  7. 

Cell-wall.  397  ;  formation  of,  360 ; 
ing  of,  due  to  osmotic    prawre, 
laineUaiion  of,  a66 :  growth  oC  by ;  . , 
tion,  263,  366;  oesvaiion  in  gruMlh  of, 
367  ;    signilicancc    uf    tbc    nucleus    in 
growth    of,    168 ;   osmotic    pressure   in 
growth  of,  363 ;  growth  in  tbicktMcs  fl^^ 
365  ;   gmwth  in  surface  t>f,  360;  intcf^f 
calary  groiMh  in,  361  ;  growth  by  intia^l 
susception  of,  363,  364 ;  growth  by  csp 
formation  in.  363 ;  ^wtb  by  iaterpala- 
tion  of  protoplasm  m,  366;   growth  by 
plastic  stretching  of,  363 :  at  the  apo, 
361  ;  reduction  of  tension  in,  431.  ^H 

Cellular  plants,  356.  ^| 

Cellulose,  as  a  reserve  materia],  15S;  disic^ 
lution  of,  by  cytasc,  158;  by  Fungi,  (£3; 
(enoeniatioD  of.  318. 

Centrifugal  force,  43a 

Centrosome,  368. 

Chuin,  J»inin'»,  71. 

Chain  of  releasing  stimuli,  jsj. 

Chemical  stimuli,  in  retatign  to  spores  ti 
Fungi  and  to  pollen,  317;  influence  d, 
on  form,  317,  'tt  alto  Chemotropisot, 
Chenutaxis,  Drostra,  Galls,  Vniaati, 
Afimojit,  Tendrils. 

Cheinotaxis,  541  ;  bymalic  acid,  543;  apo- 
batic,545;  significance  of,  $43;  bygaso^ 
546;  negative,  545;  positive,  545  sti- 
mulative agents  iit,  ^43.  $45,  547:  per- 
ception of  stimulus  m  $47  ;  limtaal  U- 
tensity  in,  543 ;  repulsion  in.  544 ; 
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phk,  545  ;  occurrence  of.  543  ;  Weber'3 
Uw,  in  ivl^tlion  to,  544. 

Chemoiropism,  4S1  ;  by  gases,  484;  by 
dissolved  bodies,  483;  in  FunRi,483:  of 
pnllen-tubes,  483  ;  Weber's  law  in  rela- 
tion to,  483. 

Chlorine.  85. 

Chlorororm,  set  Narcotics. 

Chlorophyll,  cbemtsiTy  and  physics  of,  107  ; 
effect  of  ditrkness  o».  30$. 

ChloroplasI,  6  :  as  the  organ  for  decomposi- 
tion of  cubon-dioxtde.  107. 

Chloraiis,  8{. 

Chulesicrin,  4 ;  in  the  plasmatic  membrane, 

ChrcMnatin,  368. 

Clirofnnsomes,  368 ;  formation  of,  377 ;  as 
hereditary  agents,  377 ;  number  c^,  368, 
378. 

Cilia,  as  motile  organs,  533. 

Circulation  of  protoplasm,  536:  of  carbon 
and  niiro^en,  343. 

Clrcumnuution,  539. 

Cilric  acid.  197. 

Climbing  jtlants,  455- 

Closing  of  flowers,  JOO. 

Ctoitfid-um  pastmrianum,  333. 

Cobalt-paper,  36. 

Coefficient,  isosmoiic,  16;  economic,  191. 

Cobeeion  of  water,  significance  of,  in  water 
conductinn,  6$,  72  (  in  dehiscence,  415  ; 
in  imbibition,  417. 

Cold  rigor,  300. 

Coleciive  suecies,  385. 

Colloidal  solutions,  153. 

Colonics.  37Z. 

CuJiwring  matters,  4.  176;  formation  of,  in 
darknc&s,  308  :  diosinosis  of,  zo. 

Combustion,  cbeniicjl  and  physiological, 
205. 

Comp  nson  of  intensities,  524. 

Co.npass  pUnu,  466. 

CompcnsHiiun,  33a 

Composition,  cJienkicfil,  3,5. 

ConccmraUon,  influence  of,  in  osmotic  pres- 
sure, 15  ;  <«!  growth,  316;  as  a  directive 
slimulus,  546. 

Constructive  material,  178. 

Conian  stimulus.  490;  movements  in  con- 
sequence of,  487  ;  otganogenetic  results 

01.  34- 

Continuity  of  the  embryonic  substance, 
384. 

Contraciile  layer,  411. 

Contractile  threads,  368. 

ConinicTiun  ellipsoid,  410. 

Contraction  in  secondary  growth,  295. 

Copper,  (17,  88. 

Cork,  327. 

Correlations,  352,  336;  demonstration  of, 
337,331,331;  quantitative  and  qua^tative, 
330;  asrcgulatinggrowth,2S2  ;  in  move- 
ments duetostimuli, 524;  causes  of,  335 : 


between  lea^-es  and  buds,  330 ;  between 

leaves  and  conductive  strands.  330,  335 ; 

between  buds,  339 ;  between  shoots.  330 ; 

between  fwns  of  the  ceil,  335. 
Corrosion,  of  starch,  155  ;  by  the  root,  95. 
Corrosive  sublimate,  87,  542. 
Culture  on  solid  substrata,  80;  in  aqueous 

solutions.  So. 
Curvature,    406;    geotropic,    431  ;    work 

accomplished  in.  437  ;  course  of,  433-5  ; 

heliotropic,  460-75;   in  shrivelling,  409; 

due  to  turgor  and    growth,    421 ;    due 

to  weight,  448. 
Cuicuta,  carbon  assimilation  in,  t88;  twin- 
ing of,  496. 
Cuticle,  permeability  of  aerial,  33,  38,  I3o; 

permeability  of  subterranean,  33. 
Cydiinthera.  cjacuJatory  movcmenu  in,  425. 
Cynareae,  movements  of  the  stamens  In, 

due  to  stimulus,  519. 
Cytase,  152,  158.  183. 
C)-toplasm,  6. 

Daily  periodicity,  C08. 

Darkness,  see  Etiolation. 

Ditrkness- rigor,  303,  508. 

Darwinian  theory,  384. 

Day  )x>sitton,  500. 

Day  sleep*  505. 

Death,  351,  363. 

Definite  branches,  377. 

Denitriiiaition,  333. 

Descent,  theory  of,  383. 

Deserts,  97. 

Desiccation,  34,  318;  rcsplraUon  during, 
34'. 

Dtsmodium,  autonomous  movemenU  in, 
538. 

Destructive  meubuUsm,  307. 

Development,  350  ;  of  branches,  srt  Bran- 
ches.  Growing  point ;  inhibition  of,  In 
sexuAl  ceLU,  371  ;  stimuli  inducing,  369. 

Dextrin,  formed  from  st.-irch,  15a 

DcxtroKC,  see  Carbohydrates. 

Diageotropism,  446. 

Diahcliotropism,  464. 

Diastase,  149,  153;  nature  of,  150;  co- 
ordinate fomnatiion  of.  183 ;  effect  of  tern* 
perature  on,  151  ;  eflTect  of  accelerating 
agents  on,  151  ;  cHect  of  poisons  on,  151; 
occurrence  of,  149,  164.  183. 

Diatomaceae,  movements  of,  534. 

Dichotomy,  274. 

DitTcrentiation,  251  ;  internal,  384,  396. 

Diffusion.  13;  of  carbon-dioxide,  l3o;  as 
an  agent  in  tmnsport  of  materials,  167; 
as  an  agent  in  directive  movemcots,  iSt, 

.54?.  547- 
Diminution,  hanmmious,  31$. 
Directive  movctnents,  4M. 
Uisaccharides,  hydrolysis  of,  164. 
Dissimilation,  190. 
Dissociation,  16. 
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Dyamical  Uycn.  413. 
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EtMtHim,  cjacalaionr  movenenU  oC,  434. 
Cm,  dMdoiMMm  «■;  imhibitwa  of,  363 ; 

dCRIOpBmt  0^  MMMUIitlOO  Ofr  37^ 

EJacoiatofy  movonenu,  of  CaiaMium,  436  ; 
of  femi.4i};  of  fruits,  434;  of  Foofri, 
4x3 ;  oi  lUmcni,  4>S  :  oubcs  of,  410, 
415.*". 

Elaatk  «retchin|{  of  tb*  cell-waU,  36}. 

Elecirictiy,  pro.iuctim  of,  403. 

Ekctrotropinn,  4Sa 

Klcfncntft  of  the  uh,  80. 

Elongatkm,  iAk. 

Embryonic  MiMUace,  173  ;  contiouiiy  of, 
a<4;  grmrtbaCsS4- 

En4o«nMMt»,  15. 

Endosperm,  148,  ijj ;  dcpletioa  of,  i&  ab- 
■cnce  of  cmbcyo,  1^5;  depiction  of,  eflccu 
of  ray][ea  and  chloroform  oa,  1 56. 

EaerCT.  canicrration  of,  397  ;  fonnt  of.  io 
(be  pl^nt,  397 ;  source*  of,  |97 ;  me- 
chanical, 403  ;  due  to  respinttitm,  403  ; 
due  Io  other  procc«tes,  404  ;  truisJbmui- 

tioa  of,  a,  397. 

Eosymea,  149,  l$X;  hydralytic,  Ijx;  jn- 
ofpnic  153;  catalytic  action  of,  152; 
aynlbetic  action  of,  IS4;  incomplete  re- 
actions try,  153,  154  ;  specific  action  of, 
154  ;  action  c^,  on  peroKide  of  hydroKcn, 
■  S3;  oxiditing,  ao4  i  zymotic.  211. 

Epiaasty,  autoaooMiia,  jjo ;  induced,  449. 

Epiibem,  $K. 

Eauintolccular,  16. 

Einer,  chrmouctic  iolluence  of,  (42;  io- 
flaenceof,on  assimibtion,  19s:  influence 
of,  cm  reipiralion,  19J,  aoa  ;  lowering  of 
■WDsitivity  by,  ji6;  influence  of,  on  ihe 
formation  of  shoots,  345. 

Ethereal  oils,  4.  176. 

Ethyl-alcuhol,  trt  Alcohol. 

Eiiolaiion,  by  irithdrawal  of  light,  304  ; 
stfpni&cance  of,  306 ;  by  withdrawaJ  of 
nitrogen,  315. 

EjccUiiiion,  feotropic,  433 :  heliotropic, 
469 :  conductioQ  of,  444,  4691 

£so»nosi*,  14. 
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FeWpar,  vesiberav  of,9i. 

314:    aloohobc,  «f  ■ 
of.  313:    iirflaemi 
flgmtn  00,313;  naten^  of,  30S; 
prooaoi  ta,  ito ;  pradacu  o^  sio ; 
tazioa  to  reapirii—  o^  its ; 
311 :  Mr  abo  B«yik  aod,  r 
CdlokMe,  Acetic  acid.   Pectin^ 
acid^ 

FCfUWBtS,  M(  ElttyHNt- 

FeRiKmian,  3S4.  35^  J^i ;  stpuAcance  • 

367. 376 ;  of  tba  anfafyo^M:  Bodeu^i 

37a 
Flanks,  376. 
Flover,  349,  360 :  formatioD  of  the,  doe  ' 

specific  materials,  349 ;  on  cntiio^ ; 

causes    of,    363,    364 ;     and 

growth,  364. 
FknMrin^  plaats,  fttnctioos  of  oq[aas 

zjo;  diRereaiiatioaaaddmsiaaofl  ' 

in,  350;  devetopntest  of,  350;  scgowBt 

ttoo  of,  350. 
Fluctuating  vonatioos,  3S7. 
Foliage-leaf  and  scale-leaf,  349. 
Form  and  material,  356. 
Formal  conditions,  253,  437,  533,  S26-& 
Fonnaldefayde,  as  a  prodoa  of  assiiaila- 

lion,  113. 
Formation,  358. 
Formative  stimuli,  298. 
Freaing,  300. 
Fruits.  ejacuUtory  movements  of,  410,  4a4> 
Fntiction,    tohibilioo  of,  resulu  of,  331] 

traMfcrence  «f,  331. 
Functional  adaptation,  351,  331,  393; 

muli,  33s  • 
(ungi,    induence  of  substratum  on,  330; 

niurition  of,  set  Heterotrophic  planis, 
Fotioa  in  fertilization.  354,  355,  358, 361. 

Galls,  320 ;  of  Dry9pMan4a,  324 ;  due  tn 
insects,  321  ;  due  to  Fungi,  yix  ;  of 
Sp^iOiegaster,  333  ;  causea  ti^  324;  par- 
pose  of,  334.  ' 

Galionian  curve,  387. 

Galvanntaxts,  $51. 

Galvanottopism,  481. 

Gametes,  355. 

Gases.  sf€  Carbon -dioxide,  Oxygen,  &c 

Geotaxis,  551. 

Gcotropism,439;  in  dorsiventral  structoreiy 
453  ;    eiciuiion  in,  439 ;    In  pulvitr-*- 
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leaves,  454  ;  tnteimittcnt  stimulation  in, 
43S ;  use  of  ktinostai,  430 ;  Knight's 
research,  430;  coTrclalive  influences  in, 
450  :  curvature  in,  see  Curv^tare  ;  after- 
«necl5in,  437;  negaiive,  431 ;  in  ortho- 
tropic  organs,  439;  perception  in,  440; 
in  plagiatmpic  orf;ans,  445 ;  positive, 
431  ;  latent  period  in,  43^  ;  protoplasmic 
movement  in,  444  :  chain  of  stimuli  in, 
444;  in  rhiiomes,  446;  rest  position  in, 
440,  447  ;  in  lateral  roots,  447 ;  in  lateral 
branches,  448 ;  statolith  theory  in,  443  ; 
di&positifin  of  organs  to,  450-3  ;  torsion 
in,  see  Torsions  ;  in  twining  plants,  ste 
Twining  plants ;  in  conjunction  with 
heliotropism,  476. 

Germination,  capacity  for,  34I ;  of  seeds, 
translocation  of  materials  in,  147 ;  con- 
ditions of,  353. 

Glucosidrs,  4, 176. 

Glutamin,  Jte  An]ido<ompounds. 

Glyccnne,  diosmosis  of,  19;  as  a  product  of 
lermentatioa,  aio;  as  a  nutnertt,  179; 
esters,  4. 

Glycoscn,  tS9. 

GraA  hybrids,  38t. 

Grafia.  353. 

Gravity,  its  activity  cancelled  by  the  klino- 
stat,  439;  as  a  releasing  stimulus,  436; 
influence  of,  on  secondary  growth  in 
thickness,  314  ;  on  growth  in  length,  314; 
on  direction,  see  Gcoiaxis.  Geotrapism ;  on 
symmetry,  313;  replaced  by  centrifugal 
force,  430;  intensity  of,  430;  direction 
0(313,440;  liminal  mlrn»ity  of,  439. 

Growth,  158  ;  influence  of  poisons  on,  3 16 ; 
of  oxygen  on,  316 ;  duration  of,  394  ; 
embryonic,  384  ;  and  reproduction,  nk ; 
without  reproduction,  363  ;  rate  of,  393 ; 
of  branches,  see  Ilranches ;  of  prato- 
l^sm,  359 ;  spasmodic  variations  in, 
392 ;  distribution  of,  in  branches,  see 
Branches  :  of  the  cell,  artificial,  360  ;  of 
the  cell-wall,  *«  Cell-wall;  movements, 
4x1.539;  capacity  for,  300  ;  periodicity 
in,  384,  395 ;  lones  of,  388. 

Habitat,  389  ;  adaptation  to,  353, 

Halophytes.97,  319- 

Haptotiopism,  487  ;  in  Algae,  499;  in  Dro- 
sera,  496  ;  in  Fungi,  499  ;  in  tendrils,  487. 

Harmonic  dwarfing.  315. 

Hannonious  development,  3S3. 

Hausioria,  induced  by  contact,  496. 

Heat,  production  of,  399. 

Heating,  due  10  respiration,  400;  due  to 
radiation,  43. 

Heat-rigor,  300. 

Heliotr<^tm,  460  ;  in  Avtna,  469 ;  rela- 
tion of,  to  geotropism,  460;  in  diflusc 
and  direct  light,  466 ;  in  dorsiventral 
organs,  464,  466;  sensitivity  in,  463, 
469  i  excitation  in,  469 ;  lurfiice  position 


in,  466 ;  curvature  in,  itt  Curvature ; 
light  intensity  in,  463  ;  in  nature.  464; 
negative,  460;  in  orthoiropic  organs, 
461  ;  in  Paniceae,  46S ;  in  cnnjunciioo 
with  geotropism,  476;  perception  of  in- 
tensity of  light  in,  472.  475  ;  of  direction 
of  light  in,  471  ;  localitaiinn  of  percep- 
tion in,  468,  470,  471;  in  plagiotropic 
organs,  464.  467  :  positive.  460  :  latent 
period  in,  473;  primary  influence  of  light 
in.  47i| ;  profile  position  in,  466  ;  move- 
ment in,  influenced  by  itirnu]:,  463:  se- 
quence of  stimuli  in,  475  ;  Hminal  inten- 
sity of  stimulus  in.  462,  473 ;  torsions  in, 
see  Torsions  ;  Welier'a  Law  applied  to, 
473  ;  wave  lengths  of  light  in,  474' 
Heredity,  376,  383  ;   material  tasis  of,  376, 

377- 
Hcterotiophic  plants,  nutrition  of,  in  reta- 

tion  to  carbon,  178 ;  to  nitrogen.  181  ;  to 

humus,  183;  eniyme  formation  in,  183; 

metabolism  in,  188. 
Hibcmaiion,  341,348;  respiration  during, 

Holdfasts,  315. 

Hook  climbers,  45$. 

Humidity  of  air,  influence  of,  on  transpira- 
tion, 39;  on  growth,  318,  343. 

Humus  plants,  1S3,  241. 

Humus  soils,  100^ 

Hybrids,  hetcro-  and  homo-dynamic,  373; 
intermecliaie  forms  in,  373  ;  new  charac- 
ters in,  374;  reversion  in,  374;  segresa- 
tiuo  in,  37s;  sterility  of,  376;  vegetative 
power  of,  374. 

Hydathodes,  57, 

Hydrocarbon,  as  a  product  of  assrmilatioa. 

Hydrogen,  as  a  product  of  fermentatioat 

318. 
Hydrolysis.  150,  IJS. 
Hydrophytes,  253. 
Hydrotaais,  548. 
Hydrotropism,  484. 
HygTophilous  plants,  390. 
Hygroscopic  movements,  40& 
Hypenrophy,  331. 
Hyponasty,  sja 

Icr,  formation  of,  300, 

Idioplasm,   377;     distribution   o^    in    the 

plant.  379 ;  in  the  cell,  377. 
Imbibition  water,  415. 
Impacts,  external,  in  slinging  movements, 

426,  sft  Stimuli, 
Jmpaiiens,  ejaculatory  movements  in,  434. 
Increment,  in  growth,  388  ;  maximal,  393. 
Indefinite  shoot,  377. 
Individual  variation,  387. 
Induced  movement,  438,  jai. 
Influences,  external,  on  gntwih,  353,  398; 

correlative,  3$!, 336;  of  other  orgaaisnut 

330. 
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Inhibiting  Kgcnu,  ts6. 
loibals,  371  ;  latent,  374.  377.  39S- 
Inorganic  constiiuents,  see  Ash. 
Insectivorous  plxniH,  1^4  ;   movemenu  in 
response  to  stimuli  in,  sec  Droiera;  <ligcs- 
tion  of  proteid  by,  185. 
Intercalary     growing     points,     37J,    191 ; 

growth,  359-63. 
IntcrctllulAr  protoplasmic  threads,  signi- 
fiCiince  oJ,  for  conduction  of  stimuli.  475  ; 
significance  of,  fox  iruulocation  of  mate- 
rials, \7o. 
Intercellular  s[)ac»,  37,  104,  l3o,  199,  396. 
intcnniiicnt  :>timuUiiun,  439- 
Intm-inolecitlar  respiration,  303 ;  relation  to 

fenncnintion.  307 ;  products  of,  303. 
Intussusception,  set  Cell-wall. 
Inulin,  16a. 
Inrertuae,  153. 
Ions,  16. 
Iron,  85 ;  -b&cterta.  334. 

Kinoplasm,  369. 

Klinouat,  430  ;  theory  of,  438,  449. 

Lactic  acid  fermentation,  217. 

Lactose,  310. 

Latent  characters,  376. 

Latent  period,  437. 

Lateral  roots,  geotropism  in,  446. 

Laticifennis  tubes,  173. 

Leaf-fall,  351. 

Leaves,  277  ;  acropetal  expansion  of,  393 ; 
assimilation  of  carbon-dioxide  by  the. 
107, 351 ;  absnqMion  of  ammonia  by  the, 
137 ;  materials  of  the  ash  by  the,  78 ;  of 
carbon-dioxide  by  the,  lao;  of  organic 
substances  by  the,  113,  186;  of  water  by 
the,  33 ;  translocation  of  materials  from 
the.  1 63 :  movements  of,  due  to  stimuli .  see 
Stimuli;  autonomous,  tee  Autonomous; 
etiolation  of.  305  ;  light  position  of,  464. 
466 ;  re^cneraiion  ik,  339 ;  growth  ti, 
393-4;  lormatio-i  of,  181;  climbers,  495  ; 
arrangement,  375  ;  mechanical  theory  of, 

Lmvcs,  unfolding  of,  293. 

Lecithin,  4. 

Leguminosae,  nitrogen  fixation  in,  337. 

Leucin,  140,  144,  174. 

Levulose,  as  a  chemical  stimulus,  317;  set 
C  ai  bo  h  ydr.it  es. 

Lichen-iymbiosis,  chemistry  of,  243  ;  mor- 
phogenic  resulu  of,  335. 

Life,  interpretation  of,  354  ;  causes  of,  254; 
conditioDs  of,  398  :  duration  of.  351. 

Li({ht,  atuorplioo  of,  in  carbon  assimila- 
tion, 130;  influence  of,  in  flower  forma- 
tion, ^64 ;  in  protoplasmic  movement, 
540;  mtcnsiiy  of,  si^niticincc  of,  in  car- 
pon-dioxidc  assimilation,  I3J  ;  on  forma- 
tion, 306,  310;  on  growth.  301,  303;  pro- 
duction of,  401 ;  quality  m,  influence  of. 
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\n  orfxro-diogddc  urtwilalioQ.  136:  ia 
formation  of  chlocophyll.  311  ;  in  Ibms- 
tion.  311 ;  in  grwih,  }io:  diRciioi  at 

influence  of  00  moroacnts,  tte  H 
tropism.  Hhototaxis:  indoence  of, 
polarity  and  symmetry,  310 ;  as  lal 
iDg  growth,  303 :  eaerCT  ^  '<*  retatioa  to 
carboa-dioxideasnmiLaiKm.i3o:  aaiOBiit 
of,  made  use  of.  3  7  :  position  of  leatcs, 
466;  alteration  in,  induenoeoCoogrewdl. 
343 :  as  a  stimulus,  U€  Nyctitfopian, 
Viiototaxis,  Apubalic 

Lime,  98. 

Limiting  angle.  449 ;  in  geMropim.  44& 

Lipase,  iji,  159- 

Lithium.  83. 

Locomotion.  40$  ;  amonomoos,  333;  m-> 
duced,  533,  541. 

Longiludinal  growth,  286;  atcasumncDi 
of,  3&6  ;  secondary,  295  :  diSDibatioa  o^ 
in  the  stem,  leaf  and  root.  39C^  391. 

Magnesium,  S4. 

Malfontiations,  due  to  mutatkn,  393. 

Malic  acid,  chemotaxis  by.  543. 

M^tose,  derived  from  slart.b,  150. 

Manganese,  87. 

Mannitc,  112,  175,  179. 

Manuring,  loi. 

Mass,  movement  of  water  in,  47  ;  of 
iricnts,  170. 

Material  nnd  form.  356. 

Materials,  absorption  of,  by  land  platti, 
34 :  by  the  cell,  ii .  24  :  translocatua  of. 
166 ;  organs  coocemed  in,  16^ 
causes  of,  167-9. 

Maximum,  set  Cardinal  points. 

Mechanical  stimuli,  set  PreMure,  CoottCC, 
Shock,  Tension. 

Mechanism,  structure  of,  533. 

Mechanism  and  organism,  sj^ 

Merri^cny,  371. 

Mclabolism,  3. 

Mctamorpbosi*,  I,  347,  249,  356. 

Metamorphosis,  due  to  gall  insects,  330; 
natural,  349, 

Metamnrphnsis  of  organs,  doe  to  correla- 
tive innuences.  330:  due  to  inteinil;f  of 
light,  310:  due  to  Fungi,  4c,  J3I, 

Meiaphase,  in  nuclear  division.  268. 

Methane,  in  fermentation  oi  celluioae,  Xl8  ; 
derivatives  of,  as  nulrieTils,  t&OL 

Methods  of  Physiology,  2. 

Micella,  407. 

AfimvjiL,  chemical  stimu'ation  of,  Sifij 
nyctiiropic  mo^'cinents  in.  504  ;  periodic 
movements  in.  Jio;  movements  in  re- 
sponse 10  shock  m,  516  :  ^ignihcanceoC, 
513;  mechanics  of.  514:  res;staBcc  n 
flexion  in.  514  ;  transmission  of  stimulas 
in,  $t8  :  in  response  to  wttunds  m,  ^i& 

Minimum,  f^r  Cardinal  points;  lawofljpih 
83. 
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■*■•  of,  317- 

4g6;  bf  twine  406;  noHBCBr,  40$: 
byyQiCOpk.410:  iadaced.  41S;  raciHiy. 
45J;  lrtr«wvwnfy.4iS.t3a;ri«fMnmr.4a»; 
gM»wc,4PS;aM«ofc<apCab.CtfcMB0a. 
Svcttog,  TW|at,  GtOvAi 
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MoahRt  w  '  icsctWt  too* 
MokaoaUir  famatko,  sji. 

UycHhmt  i40>< 

Myxomyceles,  altesaboo  of  fona  is,  147. 

hiKBoe  aC  on  assimtticioB,  1^;  on 
itapintian,  195,  aoa;  on  JUVotam^  ;i6; 
fm  perceplk»,  537  :  oa  tendrib,  49* ;  on 
retctioo,  527 ;  on  dcrdopfnent  of  shoots. 
345 ;  wane  otf^  as  a  fanDu  coodition, 
gsfflMis  of,  r^. 

Nasties,  42&,  449,  500,  530 :  tnnsirioos  10 
trop»in,499. 

Natatory  movements,  532. 

Necuiies.  59. 

Night  positran,  500. 

Nitrate  fomuiJon,  338. 

Nitnc  acid,  assimikatioD  oC  135;  fonnation 
of,  236;  occorrence  of,  135,  136. 

Nrtrification,  see  Nitn^en-BacteriiiL 

Nitrogen,  assimilatioa  of  atmospheric,  333  ; 
by  autoiropluc  plants,  133,  set  Ammonia 
and  Nilnr  arid;  in  proteid  fonnation, 
138;  by  heterotrophic  plants,  iSi ;  in- 
fluence of  light  on,  142:  organic  com- 
pounds of,  143;  atnwspheric,  134,  136, 
333,  336  ;  combination  of,  in  soil,  335  ; 
by  Clotiridium,  333 ;  by  Leguminosae, 
337  ;  by  other  Plvanerogams.  239 ;  by 
Fungi,  335  ;  manuring  with,  138  \  gain 
in,  135;  etiolation  in  absence  of,  315  ;  as 
a  nutrient,  £6;  loss  of,  136. 

Nitrogen -Bacteria,  33S ;  respiration  of,  339; 
nulrtlion  of,  by  carbon -diox id e,  338 ; 
morpholog)'  of.  337  ;  as  nitrate  fonnon, 
336;  as  nitrite  formers,  336;  oxygen 
requirements  of,  336 ;  injury  to,  by  organic 
substances,  334  ;  occurrence  of,  330. 

Non-cellular,  35& 

Nuclein.  in  sexual  ccUs,  567. 

Nucleus,  6;  division  of,  368.  371  ;  as  the 
bearer  of  hereditary  char.icters.  377. 

Nutation,  393,  431;  simple,  531;  transi- 
tory, 530;  cpinaslic.  531;  hyponastic, 
531;  periodic,  530;  revolving,  530 ;  un- 
dulatoiiy,  531. 
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Katectve  scJulifltts  lor  atotioffcic  phits. 
fti :  for  binipuaplik  plaac&,  17IK. 

KycxiRni^isHk  $00;  gooms  m  it  ttmalB. 
WM;aipiMfati»<^5ii;m<a«ara.yai : 
Muag  as  a  vamHlKt  m.  ^t,  ;m;  of 
iafcyti-hiaw,  $0) ;  akcntiuo  m  licM  s» 
k  umnkm  in.  jco,  m;  pariadk  hm»«- 
McstU  fa.  S09 ;  battvatd  conntnn  in. 
^ :  oianc*  «f  cmTiiy  io.  598 ;  t«vn- 
ttoB  mcnvmietta  a,  ^;  nsMCucv  to 
foaoB  !■  the  pohiuu  in,  506 :  MHhMNEB 
at  SOS- 

OMDlhtri..  mutation  in.  393. 

Oil  emolstoo.  53S. 

(^s,eifaenal.  4.  176:  £uty,  jhv  Fats. 

Omnivora,  iSo,  iS^ 

Opening  of  flowers,  50a 

Optimum,  St*  Cardinal  poJaO ;  in  iQoci;aaic 

proccsseSi  5*^^ 
Oirhidaceac.   autononioiis    moranKnU    in 

flowers  of.  53.S. 
Organic  aods,  4  :  formation  of,  by  Funst. 

197;  by  succutcDts,  198;    as  nmricnts, 

178 ;  osmotic  activity'  of,  404 ;  matcriaU. 

as  nucnrnis  tn  autntrophtc  plant:*,  113, 

t43  :  in  heteioUopbic  plants,  177. 
Or>;anic  characters,  386^ 
Organism  and  mechanism,  355. 
Organitation,  9. 
Oigans,  formation  of,  in  regeneratioiL  331 ; 

at  growing  t^^inu,  374,  3>io,  381. 
OrKfltntion,  movuneois,  439. 
Orthoirupic,  445. 
Osmosis,  II. 
Osmotaxis,  548. 
Oxalic  acid,  Sj,  197. 
Oxydases.  304. 
Oxygen,  loosely  combined,  31$,  ai6  ;  need 

for  t^  anaerobes,  315:   for  respiratioa. 

193;  for  movement,  539;  for  fcrmenta> 

tion.  313;  lor  growth,  J 16:  occtimnce 

of  in  the  cell,  190 ;  rigor,  536. 

Pangenesis,  391. 

Parasites,  178,  186. 

Paiastichies,  375. 

Paratonic  movetnenu,  $3i. 

Partfaenogeneiis,  369. 

Partition  walls,  nrrangemeni  of,  370. 

Passive  [Myers,  4u'>. 

Pectin,  157;  lermenttttion  of,  318. 

Pepsin,  160. 

Peptone,  i;9,  178  ;  nrganinns,  183, 141. 

I'cn:cpiion,  440,  469  ;  srt  individual  sliinu* 
lating  agents  i  diuinct  from  reaction,  44 1 1 
469.  S»7  :  apparatus,  44W  44j>  5*3- 

Periciinc,    38o, 

Period,  grand,  188,  519. 
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PerKxJic  movements,  508;  origin  of,  509; 
mechanics  of,  5(0. 

Periodicity,  540;  in  leaf-fonnation,  34J, 
348 ;  in  aecondaty  growth,  350 1  in 
devdopment,  aa  a  whole,  351 ;  in  longi- 
tudinal growth,  344;  yearly,  343-8; 
daily.  342  ;  in  tropical  plajits,  34?- 

PerfomiAnceof  work,  lAJ,  307 ;  in  geolropic 
curvature,  437 ;  in  imbibitian,  408 :  in 
turgor  and  growth,  433. 

Permanent  tissue,  296. 

Petioir,  393, 

PhosphoTu.1,  83,  145. 

Photonastic,  500,  502,  531. 

Phototaiis,  549.  552. 

Phototropism,  4O0. 

Physiology,  probtcms  of,  1. 

Piioboius,  ejaculatory  inovements  of,  433. 

Pith,  geotropic  behaviour  of.  435. 

Pits,  46,  17a 

Plagiotiopic,  445. 

Plant  materials,  4. 

IMaiunatir  I»ycr,  uRtnotic  character*,  1%. 

Plasmodia,  movements  of,  534 ;  chemical 
omposiiioo  of,  8. 

Plasmolysis,  14. 

Plastic  streichiriK.  365. 

Pneunifithodcs,  38. 

Poisons,  effect  of,  on  growth.  316;  as 
stimuli,  87. 

Polarity,  330.  333,  336. 

Poles,  273. 

PolIen-tuW,  conditions  of  gennination  of, 
317  ;  directive  TDoveiiienis  in,  483. 

Poiy^enutn  ampkihwrn,  adaptation  in,  353, 

Poslenor  &it!e,  276. 

Potusium,  83. 

Poiometcr,  30. 

Precipitation  membranes,  ij. 

Predominant  characters,  373. 

Pressure,  influence  of,  on  organogenesis, 
338;  on  lateral  roots,  315;  on  division 
planes  in  the  cell,  314;  on  (growth  and 
fonnatton,  314;  negative,  of  the  air  in 
vessels,  70;  osmotic,  in  external  medium, 
179.  418  ;  variations  in,  ^18  ;  significince 
of,  20,  419;  dctcnninauon  of,  lii,  430; 
amount  of,  18,  419;  regulation  of,  419; 
theory  of,  1 7 ;  efTea  of,  420 ;  as  u  stimuluii, 
314,  ue  Contact ;  exerted  by  the  growmg 
plant,  423. 

Primitive  organisms,  258. 

Production  of  energy  in  the  plant,  397-404. 

Progressive  development,  374. 

Prophase,  in  nuclear  division,  268. 

Protea&c,  153, 160. 

Protei^js,  4,  140;  formatioii  of,  115,  138; 
from  amido-compounds,  173;  chemistry 
of,  139;  subdivision  of,  140;  as  reserves, 
159, 163,  ]6s  ;  decomposition  of,  139,  161 ; 
respiration  of,  200:  fermentation  of,  319; 
OTfi^isms,  182. 

J'rotcin,  see  Proteid, 


Protoplasm,  6:  amoeboid  inovements  of, 
$34  ;  explanation  of,  537:  formal  aoadi- 
tions  of.  539;  rotation  of,  536;  circula- 
tion of,  536;  penneability  at,  19.  30; 
causes  0^31;  stmdure  of,9,  lo;  growth_ 
nfi  >S9  ;  composition  of,  7. 

Puuefaction,  319. 

Qualitative  dtvision,  380. 

Qualities,  mechanical  explanation  of,  9j 

Racemic  acid,  181. 

Races,  384,  588. 

Radial  growing  point,  376. 

RoMimaUus  aqiuUiiis.  adaptation  in,  353. 

Reaction,  $ee  Perception  ;  purposeful,  354J 
forms  of,  438, 

Recessive  characters,  373. 

Reduction  division,  367,  378. 

Reflex  actions,  535. 

Kcf[cneralion,  33^9:  from  the  single  celt, 
380;  from  somatic  cells,  3JI0 ;  causes 
of,  336. 

Rejuvenescence,  366,  371. 

Kcle;ising  agents,  255,  339,  428,  522,  527. 

Reproduction,  353;  in  AlgK,  353;  in 
Bastdtobolus,  349:  digenous,  371 :  in 
ferns,  358;  sexual,  349,  355  ;  by  embryos 
and  buds,  355 ;  nKmogeaous,  371 ;  i& 
Phanerogams,  360;  asexual,  349,  3$$; 
causes  of,  3^5  ;  rctatkniGhip  oF,  10  growth, 
357;  oi:ganso(,3S3;  accessory,  359,  36J. 

Repn»ductive-Ieave^  349. 

Reserve  organs,  339. 

Resen-es,  147,  148,  161, 162. 

Kesins,  4. 

Kesislancc  to  flexion  in  articulations,  S 
514. 

Respiration,  190;  dependence  of ,  on  de- 
velopmental coiidJtion,  194  ;  on  light,  301; 
on  oxygen,  »o2 ;  on  material  influences. 
30I ;  on  temperature,  30i ;  on  water,  341 ; 
significance  of,  lo^  ;  history  of  our  koow- 
ledge  of,  30$:  amount  ol,  193;  intra- 
molecular, 203,  316;  coefllicieu  of,  197, 
199;  dependent  on  materials,  199;  and 
production  of  light,  401;  materiafs  used 
m.  196,  30S;  demonstration  of,  192!  io 
the  green  cell,  194;  primary  decomposi- 
tion in,  304;  products  of:  alcohol,  304; 
carbon-dioxide.  193;  organic  acidis,  197  : 
water,  196;  causes  of,  203,  304;  occu- 
rence of,  191 ;  production  of  heat  in,  301, 
400. 

Rest  period,  345. 

Retting,  318. 

Reversible  eniyme  actions,  154. 

Rbeotaxis,  548. 

Khcotropisin,  486. 

Rhiaanthaceae,  parasitism  in,  188. 

Kbnomcs,  geotropism  in,  446,  448. 

Rigidity,  ot  the  stem,  351  ;  of  the  cdl,  sj 
419' 
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RnpnC,  4S.  171. 

Roott  comlit>om  ts  onpn  oti  jW  ;  fnikCtiOBs 
flf,  30 !  sK  0^  iS;  pmocbaty  ci  ipowtn 
w.  ^«ii;bniHAnc  <t  36,97.383;  aih 
jDipciea  of  water  bjr^iS;  m«thaCa£9; 
UMiubHD  fipun  O^  OB  luimlODCT  94  • 
prcamc,  Kv  '"■"''^ ;  bnts.  S8  ;  fiiDC- 
tKiBsa^93,ci^3S};  tcBdrib,  495* 

RoUtMn,S3&. 

Robidiooi,  Ss- 

j'arnliMyinCT.  as  caasbg  aJcolnltc  fo^ 
nMBtstno,  30& 

Sqnpliyies.  17S. 

Scale  and  foliage-leaves,  349. 

Scioo,334. 

Seomdary  growth,  394;  ecccotnc  314; 
ooalmcUon  during,  29$. 

Secrvtioo  of  peptic  enzymes,  1K4  ;  of  adds, 
184;  ofwiier.  50.  57. 

Seeds,  set  C^ermi  nation. 

Segment  ccIIe.  :Sol 

Segregation  in  hybnds,  375 ;  in  Cjhtui 
adnmi,  5S1. 

SctectioB,  j84-^ ;  of  nntrients,  xtlo. 

Setf-icgnlatioB,  pbenoiDenac^  184,  355,  S^S- 

Scmipaineabilijy,  is,  15. 

SexuoI'CciU,  injurious  influence  of,  ^76. 

Shoclc-stimuli,  516:  in  C>-nareae,  519;  in 
Mimosa,  511  ;  in  styles,  530;  in  other 
stiuctures,  517,  5»0l 

Shoots,  sprouting  oi,  290, 344. 345  ;  elonga- 
tko  of.  390;  developmeni  of,  34$,  346, 

Shrivelling,  mo\-ements  due  to,  409. 

Sieve-tubes.  173. 

Silica,  £7. 

Siliciferous  plants,  99. 

Silicon,  87. 

Siic,  specific,  nfx 

Soap  films,  370k. 

Sodium.  83,  86. 

boil,  absorption  by,  92 ;  employment  of,  by 
the  root.  26, 96  ;  occupatinn  of,  by  plants, 
97;  oripn  of,  90;  nutrients  in  the,  91; 
oxygen  in  the,  35  :  primitive,  90 :  alluvial, 
90 ;  water  contents  of,  3^ ;  and  agricul- 
ture, 101;  and  plant  distribution,  97; 
plants  local  and  indifleient  lo,  97. 

Solution,  theory  of,  I6  ;  colkMdal,  153. 

Soma,  somatic,  373. 

Somatic  cells,  initials  of,  380. 

Specialisu,  180,  1  Si. 

Species,  definition  of,  384;  primary  or  sub-, 
385  ;  origin  of,  by  mutation.  393  ;  origin 
of,  according  to  Darwin,  3S4  ;  characters 
of.  38s- 

Spennaloioa,  359,  543. 

Spindle  threads,  ;68, 

Spiral  anangctiicnt  of  members,  375. 

Spiral,  fund  .linen  I  aI,  375. 

Spontaneous  movements,  521. 

Sporanfpum,  dehiscence  of,  415. 


Spriag^iuBts,  periodidty  in.  351 ;  shoots 

Stancns,  lawtMMMits  of.  435.  jsou 

Star^,  as  a  pradad  of  MsunihtMo,  110; 
cnnskscatkra  ol.  147  ;  femiatiaa  of.  trdn 
so^.  &c,  112:  oattsitonr,  171 :  iKsso- 
laboa  of,  149. 

Staiocysts,  staloUths.  443. 

Stem  climbers,  495. 

Sterna,  stimolatioa  d.  by  shock,  jaa 

StmuUt,  355,  398.  496 ;  in  gei>er:tl,  437, 
533;  chemical,  &c.  t<t  the  individual 
stknnli ;  special,  437  :  specitk:,  53:  ;  ap- 
plicatioQof,  534  :  movements  in  response 
10,  general  cbararters  of,  531  ;  chata  of. 
535  ;  ioteosity  of,  in  relatioo  to  reactions, 
^36;  transmission  of,  in  Dnsem,  498; 
m  bettotroptsm,  46S.  469.  470,  47;  ;  in 
Afimiua.$iS:  in  tendrils,  493 ;  meoia  of, 
438,  534  ;  materials  actn^  as,  88  ;  it- 
action  to.  438. 

Stock.  334. 

Stomata.  37  ;  absorption  of  carbon-diootide 
by,  130 ;  3tnic.urc  uf,  38  ;  lucchanks  of^, 
39  ;  opening  of,  effect  of  externa)  fitctors 
on,  40-43. 

Stretching  of  the  cell-«-aU,  due  to  osmotic 
prevsure,  4>9- 

Strmtiiim,  85. 

Stmcture,  specific,  339. 

Style,  sensitive,  530. 

StYlidium,  auionotnous  movements  tn,  539. 

Sobcrin,  4. 

Sobstance,  embryonic.  373. 

Substratum,  orientation  in  refennce  to, 
486. 

Succinic  acid,  in  fcrmenUtion,  310, 

Sogar,  fonnaiion  of.  fmm  fat,  199;  pro- 
moted by  low  tempeiatures,  175. 

Sulphur,  83. 145  ;  in  H^ggiaioa,  330;  Bac- 
teria, colourless,  333;  new  group or.339; 
red,  333. 

Solphureited  hydrogen,  331. 

Sulphuric  acid,  assimilation  of,  145 ;  for- 
mation of.  by  fieggiaioa,  33i. 

Superelongation  in  darkness,  305  ;  m  al>' 
sence  of  nitrogen,  31 5. 

Sut&ce  tenskn,  S37- 

Surfaces  of  minimum  area.  370 

Swannspores,  354. 

Swelhng,  406. 

Symbious.  337.  335. 

Symmetry,  374. 


Taxis,  541. 

Temperature,  influence  of,  on  K'owih.  299  ; 
as  a  formal  condition.  353.  516,  540; 
formative  effect  of,  301 ;  cirdinal  points 
of,  300,  516  ;  of  the  plant,  399;  alteration 
in,  effects  of.  on  growth,  343 ;  as  a  sti- 
mulus to  movement,  500,  50;  ;  reduction 
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of,  by  conductioa,  398 ;  by  ndiaiioQ.  398 ; 
by  tninspiration,  44,  398. 

Tendrils,  rmctiog  jJl  round,  490;  senile 
CUTvxture  in,  495  :  autotropism  in,  493  ; 
Raclini;  uniUtcnvliy.  489 ;  distribution 
of  sa»itivity  in,  4Q0 ;  cun-xturc  in,  on 
itimulation.  499 ;  cn-cumnutation  in.  J89, 
yo;  perception  in,  490,  491  ;  «titnuU- 
IHMl  otooih  sidu  of,  490 ;  due  to  chemical 
inflocncrs.  493  :  due  to  electricity,  49a  ; 
due  to  contATt,  491 ;  due  to  temperature, 
493;  tropislic  curvature  in,  490;  ctasp- 
il^  of  suppons  by,  495  :  distribution  of 
giovth  in,  48S :  nostic  curvature  in,  499. 

Tenrion.  loAtienre  of  on  growth,  261. 

Tetnuhionic  acid.  329. 

Thccmonastic,  499^  500,  501. 

TbenDotuis,  54S. 

Thigmot^s,  S48. 

Thioeulpbaie,  239. 

TlualArir,  133. 

Tbyloaes.  396. 

Tissue  tensions,  397,  4=1. 

Tonotaxis.  le^  Osmotaxis. 

Tonion,  406;  auioiKNiKms,53l ;  geoiropic, 
^53. 4S3 ;  heliotropic,  465  ;  due  to  shrivel- 
bns,  414- 

Ttache«e  and  (raicbeides,  stt  Vesaels- 

Tnosuory  QuLition,  530. 

Tmulocatton  products,  148.  173;  of 
Ditceriitls:  from  the  le^,  i£6;  fromstore- 
bouacs  of  reserves,  167  ;  from  seeds,  155, 
168. 

Tnnsptratton.  3$,  35 :  dependence  of,  on 
external  cotidilicn»,  38 ;  on  nomata,  39 : 
on  the  struaurc  of  the  plant.  37  ;  in- 
fluence of,  on  ul]»orption  of  nutHems,  43  ; 
on  the  temperature  of  the  plant,  43 ;  oa 
ascent  of  Mater,  74 ;  accckeralion  of,  43  ; 
ftwinative  results  of,  ^17  ;  arootint  of,  43 ; 
signi6cuice  of,  43  ;  inhibiiion  of,  43;  la- 
tenial.  37  ;  oilicuiar,  38  ;  stomatal,  38. 

Tran»planUiion,  33:. 

'HmiBBUotaxis,  553. 

Tnunatooopism,  486. 

Trees,  annual  periodicity  in,  344:  winter 
traiufonnation    of  starch    into    fat    io, 

Tropism,  43S,  499. 

Tuntor,  15.363,418. 

Twinins  plants.  455  '•  Kcotropism  in,  457  ■ 

spiral  movements  oi;  456 :  supports  to, 

4jB ;  torsions  in,  458 ;  twining  of,  455. 
TwininiESi  406 :  autonomous,  530;   in  ten> 

dfils.   MV  Tendrils ;    due  to  shrivelling, 

4(3 ;  in  twining  planis,  457. 
Tyruio,  14D,  174,444. 


Undalalory  nutation,  531. 

Unicellular,  372. 

Urea,  as  a  nutrient,  143, 144  ; 

of,  224. 
Uro- Bacteria,  334. 
Urticaceae,  stimulus  mo\-emtmts 


Vacuoles,  6, 

Variation,  mv  Adaptatioa,  Species,  Muii* 

lion  ;  Huctuatiag,  387  ;  movements,  421 ; 

autonomous,  538  ;  geotropic,  453  :  bdio- 

liopic,  465  ;  paraionic,  438. 
Vegetative  growing  point,  273  ;  basal,373; 

sifuciure  of,  279  81  ;  farm  of.  276  ;   io- 

lercalary,  273,  293  ;   of  tbc  stem,  277; 

symmetry  of,  374,  376 ;  rapacity  of.  373 ; 

terminal,  273;    urowth   in,   ato:  diiri- 

buiion  of.  284  ;  of  the  root,  383  ;  arraoge- 

ment  of  cells  tn,  379. 
Ventral,  side,  371S. 
Vessels,  struaurc  of,  66-70:   hmctionsnf. 

47,  172  ;   content*  of,  70;  absorption  of, 

water  by,  49. 
Volume,  altetatioD  in,  in  growth,  3$8. 

Water,  exctvtion  of,  see  Bleeding,  Train 
spiration;  absorption  of,  by  aerial  organs, 
32 ;  by  roots,  39 ;  by  cells,  24 ;  inflneDC* 
ordiflerentiactonan,3i ;  excretion  of, by 
bydathodes,  58 ;  significance  of,  xa  nore- 
ment,  539;  mo\'ement  of ,  in  the  plant. 
4;-7;  iDtluenceof,  in  germination,  352: 
in  dprowtb,  317;  witbdrawaJ  of,  31S; 
conauction  of,  2$ ;  infloence  of  U\'iiig 
c<'lU  on,  74-6 ;  through  vessels.  47 ;  1^ 
capillarity,  72;  rate  of,  62:  height  of,  63; 
amount  of,  6|  ;  by  parencbynu,  46  ;  di- 
reaion  o^  6t :  by  suaion,  £4 ;  in  dead 
feesi  75  ;  by  root  pressure,  63 ;  glands. 
58 ;  amount  of  in  uil,  36,  318  ;  in  air, 
318;  capacity,  36;  culture.  80;  plants, 
absorption  by,  34  ;  cause  of  form,  uo. 

Waa.  4. 

WbDri,374. 

Wocfcing  energy,  aoj,  403, 404- 

Working  materials,  148. 

Wounds,  bcaling  of,  32S:  regenentkn 
IroRi,  329 ;  as  stimuli  to  protopLuniK 
movement.  540:  as  direaive  stimuli, 
486,  553. 

Xeiophytes,  adaptation  in,  353. 

Zioc.S?. 

Zooeof  maximal  grofTtfa,  S89. 

Zymase,  sti. 
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